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PREFACE 

The  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  instalment 
of  this  work  has  been  due,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  new 
and  engrossing  duties,  partly  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task.  The  book  was  originally  intended  to  be  little 
more  than  a  compilation;  although  in  the  course  of 
writing  even  the  first  part  some  little  fresh  investigation 
seemed  advisable.  But  on  attempting  to  put  together 
material  for  a  second  part,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  necessary  foundations  had  not  been  laid,  in  the 
shape  of  satisfactory  modern  treatises  on  the  several 
portions  of  the  subject.  I  have  therefore  boon  obligod 
in  large  measure  to  do  my  own  work  of  excavation ; 
and  not  only  to  generalize  from  given  facts,  but  also  to 
collect  the  facts  for  myself. 

The  first  five  chapters  present  what  are  in  the 
main  independent  conclusions  based  upon  the  original 
authorities.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  in  every 
instance  to  draw  my  citations  directly  from  the  sources 
themselves.  The  conditions  under  which  the  book  has 
been  written, — a  great  part  of  it  in  a  remote  **  summer 
resort''  in  the  province  of  Quebec^  several  hundred 
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miles  away  from  any  books  save  those  laboriously 
carried  thither, — must  excuse  the  frequent  reference  to 
merely  secondary  collections.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  James  Bain,  the 
chief  librarian,  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  Toronto 
Public  Library  without  whose  liberal  aid  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  set  about  the  work. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  based  upon  a  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  conclusions  of  a  number  of  modern 
German  writers  on  the  history  of  canon  law  and  of 
commercial  law.  This  literature  is  so  entirely  unknown 
to  English  scholars  that  a  presentation  of  its  results  is 
probably  the  best  introduction  to  the  examination  of 
the  original  material. 

The  book  was  more  than  half  finished  when  my 
removal  to  Harvard  put  it  out  of  my  power  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  devote  much  further  attention  to  it. 
I  have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
the  chapter  on  agriculture  to  the  presentation  of  work 
already  done ;  and  to  defer  to  a  later  period  the  more 
complete  treatment  of  the  fifteenth  century, — perhaps 
the  most  obscure  in  English  history  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  postponed  my 
intended  chapter  on  foreign  trade.  This  is  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  since  for  its  external  history  the  reader 
of  German  already  has  the  useful  treatise  of  Schanz, 
which  Mr.  Williamson  has  compressed  for  the  benefit 
of  English  readers  in  his   Stanhope  Essay.     On  the 
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THE  SUPREMACY   OF   THE   TOWNS, 

I  [AnTHomrtBB, — The  books  of  gteateat  value  tijr  the  study  of  town  life 

t  thoao  composed  of,  or  coatainirig  eioerpts  from,  or  tianslBtioas  of 

.   rBBordfl.      Of   tlieae    the    following  will    be  found  moat  useful; 

loriab  qf  London  {18G8),  composed  of  tmnslatious  by  H.  T.  Hiley 

a  ths  Letter  Bookt  of  the  city  for  the  period  1276-1119 ;  the  LSkt 

u  (compiled  1119),  and  the  Liber  Cuiiumarum  of  London,  forming 

ones  I.  (1859)  &nd  II.  (18G0)  of  the  Manimenta  GUdAallm  Londonienni, 

KBilef,  io  the  Bolls'  Series,  aud  the  former  eapeoiollj  easy  to  coaenlt 

a  tcooslBtion  by  Biley  publiBhed  in  1861 ;  the  Liber  Ciuiumarum  of 

in  NoriliamptanihiTB  ISoleg  and  Qaeriei  (1891) ;  Drafca'a 

ni(lT3G,  and  several  later  editions) ;  Coopec' a  Annali  of  Cambridge 

H2)  :  Wodderapoon's  Memoriale  of  IpitBicJi  (1850) ;  for  Biishil,  Rieart'i 

'  IT  (temp,  Ed.  TV.),  ed.  Lnoy  Toulmin  Smith,  Oamden  8oc  (1872); 

i'  8oul)tamplon  (1883) :  the  Beeorda  of  Nottingham,  ed.  with  trans- 

M  by  W.  H.  Stevenson  (1SS2-1889),  a  model  publication,  &om  which 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  borough  of  the  second  raok  may 

■dBTived;  the  Becordi  of  Oxford  (1509-1583),  ed.  Turner  {1880};  the 

(  Piagei  of  Winehe^er,  and  the  Ordinaneei  of  Worceeter,  in  Toulmin 

bib,  Bngliih   Gildt,  E.B.T.S,   (1870);   Pioton'i    Liverpool  Municipal 

;  the  Court  Leri  Seeorda  of  the  Manor  of  Manohaiter  from 

i  raiward,  of  which  there  are  two  editions,  a  modernized  abatraot, 

I  Earland,  for  Chetbam  Boc.  (1861),  and  a  textual  reprint,  ed.  Sar- 

it  (1381) ;  Ferguson  and  Nanson,  Seeordi  of  the  City  of  CarliAe, 

I.  Cumh.  and  Wostm.   Antiq,   Soo.  Extra   Series  IV.  (1887):   and 

Widbg,  Loath  Rscordt  (1891).    It  may  be  added  that  the  above-raen- 

hiod  records  of  Nottingham,  Oxford,  and  Manoheatcc  (ed.  Barwaker) 

1  published  at  the  expense  of  the  rcapeotive  cotporntions,  an 

inple  which  should  certainly  be  foltowod  by  all  other  historic  towns. 

SL-thing  may  bo  gathered  from  the  Rsporlf   of  the  Eiitorical  SISS. 
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CwwttiUtiony  especially  from  vol.  v.  (1876),  containing  abstracts  of  Cinqne 
Port  records.  As  nsefal  special  studies  of  town  history  may  be  men- 
tioned— ^for  a  g^at  city,  Hudson's  Development  of  the  Municipal  Organic 
gation  in  Norwich,  in  Ardhasolog,  Journal,  zlvi  (1889),  and  for  a  small 
town  under  a  lord»  Fuller's  Cirencester:  the  Manor  and  the  Toum^  in 
Trans.  Bristol  and  Olouo.  Archxolog,  8oc.,  voL  ix.  (1884-85).  On  the 
relation  between  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  misteries,  much  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  Herbert's  Livery  Companies  (1884X  and  in 
Olode's  History  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  (1888).  Stow's  Survey  of  London 
(1598,  and  many  later  editions,  especially  one  with  large  additions  by 
Strype,  1720)  is  indispensable.  A  convenient  cheap  edition  is  that  ed. 
Morloy  (1890).  A  convenient  introduction  to  local  history  and  topography 
will  be  found  in  the  series  of  Historic  Tovms,  especially  Freeman's  Exeter 
(1887),  Hunt's  Bristol  (1887),  and  Outts'  Colchester  (1888).  For  com- 
parison  with  English  conditions,  it  is  profitable  to  consult  Maitland, 
Hist,  of  Edinburgh  (1753),  Maxwell,  Old  Dundee  (1891X  and  the  sketch 
of  mediiBval  burgh  life  in  J.  Mackintosh,  History  of  OivUizaUon  4n 
Scotland  (2nd  ed.  1892),  i.  ch.  x.,  which  is  based  on  the  publications  of 
the  Scottish  Burgh  Becords  Society.  The  first  volume  issued  by  that 
society  (1868),  containing  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Burghs  of 
Scotland  (1124-1424X  with  a  preface  by  Oosmo  Innes,  is  a  handy  and 
scholarly  collection  of  documents.  The  Calendar  of  Ancient  Becords  of 
DMin,  ed.  Gilbert  for  the  corporation  (1889-1891>  should  also  be 
glanced  at. 

Of  secondary,  but  still  of  great  importance,  and  one  inoreasing  towards 
the  end  of  the  period,  are  the  BotuU  ParUamentorum  (1767  onward^  and 
the  Statutes  of  the  Bealm  (1810-1828).  The  legislation  on  any  particular 
subject  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  any  of  the  several  editions  of 
BastalTs  StatuteSj  where  the  sections  relative  to  the  various  topics  are 
brought  together  under  heads.  For  the  present  work  the  edition  of  1615 
has  been  used. 

The  Subsidy  BoU  of  1377,  on  which  the  usual  estimate  is  based  of  the 
population  of  England  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  several  counties  and 
towns,  was  printed  by  Topham  in  Ardksnlogiay  voL  viL  (1785) ;  and  there 
are  some  JBamoriEt,  fimmded  on  it,  upon  the  Popuiatian  of  English  CiHes^  by 
Amyot,  in  Arttmoiogia^  xx.  (1824).  The  list  of  oontribatorB  in  Oxford 
to  the  Poll  Tax  of  1380  is  printed  in  Oxford  City  Documents,  ed.  Bogws, 
for  the  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc  (1891).  The  whole  subject  of  the  population 
of  medinval  towns*  with  an  admirable  criticism  of  various  kinds  of 
evidence,  is  weU  treated  in  Jastrow's  FofttsoM  deutsdier  Stadte  (1886> 
The  work  of  Karl  Mcher,  Die  BeviOkeruug  vou  FranJ^furt  a.  Jf.  #m  14  «. 
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IB  Ih.  (]  886),  is  a  vary  importiut  ooutribatioD  to  social  statiaticB,  and  has 
become  the  odSSBionof  n  oonsidenible  literature  of  comment  and  oritLcum, 
of  wbiob  tlie  articles  of  Lamprecbt  in  Biaun's  Architi/iiT  to:.iala  Getettgt- 
burg  u.  Blaliatik,  i.  (1868),  and  Hoeniger  in  SclunoIIer's  JahrbacK  /Or 
6eteligebiin0,  etc,  sv.  (1891),  ats  eBpeoiall^  worthy  of  attention. 

A  Taaaa  of  iaformatioD  od  the  conatitationail  hiator;  of  the  EDglish 
towns  will  be  found  in  Grom,  OM  lierchaal  (1890 J,— though  the  main 
importance  of  that  work  is  for  an  earlier  period, — and  also  iu  the  threu 
jolameB  of  Marewether  and  Stepbeu'i  Biitory  of  Boroaght,  1835.  Fronj 
le  older  trcatiseB  on  uinniaipal  bietor;  oiiiab  ma;  be  gleaned,  especially 
n  Brad;,  Hiitorieal  TreatUe  on  Citiei  and  Bormigli*  (1690  and  later 
as),  and  Madoi,  Firma  SnTgi  (1726),  thougb  they  only  deal  witb 
ial  points,  and  thogc  primarily  from  the  constitutional  oc  legal  point 
The  Whig  oondBmnation  of  Brady,  as  expressed,  for  inBtanoe.in 
lUam's  judgment  of  him  aa  perrorsely  Bopbistical,  is  hardly  merited. 
B  vork  IB,  howeTci,  one  of  incomparably  greater  erudition,  and 
es  to  much  patient  research,  though  it  ia  prefaced  ^'itb  tbe 
laing  disclaimer,  "  Tlie  Boadcr  must  not  expect  to  find  any  curious 
liiofined  learning  in  this  Book;  in  regard  the  subjeot  matter  of  it  is 
A  nsefnl  collection  of  umtetial  for  the  history  of  markets  will  be 
n  the  Fint  Saport  of  Uie  Royal  Cotaiauiion  on  Market  RigHt  oiid 
■oh  i.  (1889).  For  further  bibliographical  indications,  the  render 
by  oonsult  the  very  bandy  Clataified  Litt  of  Boola  relating  to  British 
4eipnl  Hiitory,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gross,  and  isHUed  by  the  Library  of 
raid.  Uniyeraity  (1891);  or  Gomme,  The  itferdfuro  of  Local  Inilita- 
w(lBS6). 

F  QottBT  Sctunoller  has  sketched  in  niaatorly  fashion  the  general 
SBraotetistics  of  modissTal  town  life,  and  has  assigned  to  it  its  plaoe  in 
eoonomic  evolutioD  in  the  introductory  cliapters  of  his  Studien  Hber  die 
Kirlhiehafttiohe  Folitik  Friedrieh  det  Orosten,  JahrbiuAvm.  (1884);  In 
spite  of  the  divergences  betwei^n  Euglish  and  Qerman  conditions,  that 
is  stiU  by  far  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  The  atadent  should 
0  consult  Hhllmann,  Bladteieeien  des  JSiilelalteri  (19S9),  eipecisUy 
This  is  still  the  most  completo  attempt  to  oovei'  tbe  whole 
DSd  of  mediteval  civic  life,  and  it  illustrates  the  geneial  similarity  of 
ditions  all  over  Western  Europe. 
K24.  ATTESTion  has  already  beea  called  in  an  earlier  section 
g  13]  to  the  interjMinicipal  character  of  the  trade  of  the  later 
liddle  Ages.  It  'was  oarried  on  by  a  nnmher  of  local  groupB, 
^the  traders  of  the  several  towns, — who  were  protected  in 
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their  transactions  by  tha  power  or  influence  of  the  towna 
to  whicli  they  belonged,  and  who  enjoyed  auch  right*  in 
other  towna,  whether  in  their  own  or  a  foreign  country,  ae 
their  magistrates  had  tieen  able  to  procure  for  them.  The 
character  of  the  trade  corresponded  to  the  economic  isolation 
of  the  towns,  which  were  as  yet  tho  only  centres  of  trade ; 
and  this  isolation,  this  sepatateness  of  interests  and  activity, 
became  in  some  respects  even  more  marked  in  the  fifteenth 
century  than  it  had  been  before.     And  for  two  reasouB. 

Maniifaoturea  were  now  springing  up  in  eToiy  borough, 
side  by  side  with  the  ti-ade  to  which  its  iniportante  had 
originally  beon  due,'  and  thoae  were  from  the  first  marked 
by  the  samo  characteristic  of  local  isolation:  indeed,  the 
industrial  groups  were  often  even  more  narrowly  local  in 
their  interests  than  the  traders,  since  trade,  however  limited, 
necessarily  brought  with  it  a  certain  widening  of  the  mental 
horizon.  In  the  earlier  period,  again,  there  had  often  been 
some  incompletenesB  in  municipal  organization,  as  well  aa  a 
want  of  unity  and  a  divergence  of  sympathies  among  the 
various  elements  of  the  town  population.  The  privileges 
which  the  towns  had  acquired  from  their  lords  wore  in 
many  instances  for  a  long  time  incomplete;  while,  to 
add  to  the  confusion,  there  was  sometimes  a  colliaion  of 
interests  between  the  old  trading  and  the  new  industrial 
elements  [§  8],  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  these  defects 
had  disappeared.  Every  considerable  town  had  acquired 
adequate  powers  of  self-gavemment ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  uniform  organization  of  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry 
in  subordination  to  the  municipal  authorities  had  come  into 
existence,  and  tended  to  create  a  very  substantial  degree  of 
unity  and  common  interest  among  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  What  exactly  this  involved  will  be  explained 
later;  it  is  mentioned  hero  in  order  to  show  how  it  was  that 
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the  towns  were  now  able  to  carry  out,  more  vigorouBly  and 
emphatioally,  and  over  a  wider  range  of  affairs,  that  poUoy 

»of  town  interest  wbioli  they  had  long  pursued. 
The  more  or  leas  complete  iadependonce  of  tho  towns 
in  matters  commercial  and  industrial,  the  mutual  alliauoe 
of  the  members  of  each  civic  body  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
common  advantage  of  the  town,  are  distinguishing  features 
of  this  period  of  eoonomie  development  in  every  part  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe."  Wide  as  were  the  diflfer- 
ences  betweea  a  civio  republio  of  Italy  or  an  imperial 
ci^  of  Germany  with  its  subject  territory,  and  a  little 
English  market  town,  there  was  an  underlying  similarity 
of    ideas    and    purpose.       Each    was   a   body   of  bnrgherB 

(who  idontifiod  the  right  to  carry  on  an  independent  trading 
«r  indoBtrial  occnpatioo  with  the  right  of  burgess-ship; 
who  imposed  rostrictions  on  the  acqaiuition  of  citizenship, 
with  the  object  of  protecting  the  interests  of  those  already 
enjoying  it ;  who  acted  together  by  market  regulation  and 

I inter-municipal  negotiation  to  secure  every  advantage  they 

^Koonld  over  rival  boroughs;  who  deemed  it  meet  that  every 

^^noanpation  should  have  its  own  organization  and  its  own 

^Bnpresentation  in  the  governing  authority;  and  who  allowed 

^^»nd  expected    their  magistrates   to  carry  out  a  searching 

system  of  industrial  supervision.     Municipal  magistracy  was 

not  yet  an  affair  of  routine,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  laws 

of  the  state.     It  was  the  true  head  and  centre  of  the  activity 

of  the  bnrgesses,  and  upon  its  exercise  depended  to  a  large 

degree  their  material  well-being.    Aa  the  old  town-clerk  said 

■ef  the  "  grete  hedde  Officer,  the  Maire  of  Bristowe,"  upon  the 

rio  authorities   rested  "  the  grete  substaunce  of  poletyk 

^ovision,  wise  and  discrete  guydioge  and  surveyeug  of  all 

ffioers  and  others  dependinge,  concemynge  the  comune  wele 

f  the  hole  body  of  this  worshipfnll  Tonne  and  precincte  of 
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the  same."  With  a  boldness  in  the  application  of  biblical 
phrases  found  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  town-clerk  adds, 
'*  Quoniam  in  ipso,  et  per  ipsum,  et  ad  ipsum  omnia,  etc. 
Wherfore  we  al  ar  bounde  hertilly  to  praie  God  for  to  pre- 
serve him,  helpe,  assist,  and  counsaille  hym  that  so  diligently 
with  grete  instaunt  coste  and  laboure  shall  apply  hym  to 
extende  the  honnoure,  welth,  and  prosperitee  of  this  noble 
Towne,  and  of  all  the  inhabitauntis  of  the  same."  ^ 

In  England,  as  elsewhere,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  later  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  concentrated  in  and  confined  to  the  towns ; 
was  controlled,  assisted,  and  limited  by  municipal  regulation. 
But  while  in  the  broad  features  of  its  evolution  England 
resembled  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  it  had 
its  own  special  character.  SchmoUer,  the  penetrating  and 
stimulating  historian  of  German  social  development,  has 
distinguished  four  stages  in  economic  evolution,  according 
as  trade  and  industry  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the 
■^  village,  (2)  the  town,  (3)  the  territory,  (4)  the  state/ 
Through  one  of  these  stages — that  of  the  territory — English 
industrial  life  had  not  to  pass ;  unless,  indeed,  we  compare 
the  separate  kingdoms  and  principalities,  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  territories  or  provinces  out 
of  which  the  several  Continental  states  have  been  created. 
A  much  more  important  peculiarity  of  English  history  is  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  Norman  conquest  when 
the  towns  were  left  altogether  to  themselves,  and  suffered 
to  work  out  their  own  career,  uncontrolled  by  a  superior 
power.*  Nor  was  this  control  simply  that  exercised  by  a 
strong  monarch,  supreme  in  jurisdiction  and  taxation.  From 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  there  was  a  national  Parliament; 
and  under  the  first  and  third  Edwards  national  legislation 
took  a  firm  grasp  of  business  life,  and  issued  statutes  which 
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rare  intended  to  oTerrido  local  privilegee,  and  apply  to  the 
I  whole  kingdom.' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  therefore,  ■ 
ingland  may  be  said  in  a  certain  aease  to  have  had  a  I 
^' natimial  economy,"  and  not  merely  a  "town  economy ."j  I 
bBut  the  difference  between  England  and  other  countrieB  in 
his  respect  waa  probably  more  apparent  than  real.  For  the 
arliamentary  movement  of  the  fourteenth  century  wew 
premature ;  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  legislation  was 
artainly  not  accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in  the 
pontrol  of  local  by  central  authorities  ; '  while  the  weak  rule 
F  the  Lancastrians  and  the  dynastic  feuds  of  the  fifteenth 
tontury  left  the  towns  free  to  pursue  their  own  intBrests. 
;  development  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  at 
phich  there  was  any  urgent  need  for  an  organization  wider 
L  that  of  the  town ;  and  tbe  work  of  creating  ont  of 
plated  groups  a  national  trade  and  a  national  industry, 
indeed,  it  had  been  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
be  taken  up  afresh  in  the  siiteenth.  The 
kream  of  national  legislation  on  economic  matters  never, 
\  true,  altogether  dried  up ;  but  this  legislation  was,  to 
I  large  extent,  but  the  confirmation  of  powers  already 
ixercised  by  the  town  authorities,  or  the  grant  of  privileges 
for  which  they  had  petitioned,  That  a  central  Parliament 
ihould  grant  similar  rights  to  a  number  of  different 
towns  could  do  little  to  bring  about  national  unity,  if  the 
Eercise  of  tho.se  rights  stimulated  the  sense  of  town  com- 
pleteness, and  could  be  readily  resorted  to  against  rival 
jommunities.' 

It  hae  just  been  remarked  that  until  the  end  of  the  ^ 
fteenth  century  the  times  were  hardly  ripe  for  any  larger 
l^d  wider  economic  formation  than  that  of  the  town  com- 
Ibunity.     As  we  shall  have  abundauL  reason  to  notice  later. 
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it  waa  upon  the  growth  of  meroantQe  enterprise  and  mer- 
cantile wealth  that  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  production 
depended;  and  merchants  still  had  to  look  to  their  town  for 
the  protection  and  support  which  the  State  was  not  yet  able 
to  give.  Moreover,  in  the  transaetions  of  exchange,  and  the 
processea  of  manufacture,  it  was  still  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  a  business  morality — a  work  which  could  only 
be  performed  by  the  steady  pressure  of  organized  local 
opinion. 

Yet  the  task  of  the  medieeTal  municipality  was  no  merely 
lepreBBive  one.  Within  the  limits  of  city  regulation, — limits 
whioh,  like  the  city  walls,  were  at  once  a  barrier  and  a. 
defence, — arose  and  grew  up  the  spirit  of  individual  initiativo 
and  enterprise ;  the  "  individualism,"  to  use  a  modem  term, 
which  after  a  time  was  to  burst  the  shell  in  which  its  life 
had  begun.  In  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the 
only  differences  in  rank  in  the  towns,  unlike  the  country, 
were  dependent  on  differences  of  wealth,"  a  condition  of  things 
which  itself  furnished  the  greatest  posaible  incentive  to 
individual  endeavour.  With  these  valuable  services  to  social 
progress  waa  indeed  associated,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  a  frank  and  often  most  harsh  pursuit  of  the 
real  or  imaginary  interests  of  the  local  community.  It  has 
been  justly  said  that,  far  from  approving  to-day  oonduot 
of  that  kind,  wo  are  often  unable  even  to  understand  it." 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  we  must  recognize  that  the  period  of 
municipal  power  has  its  esplanation  aa  a  necessary  stage  in 
the  economic  education  of  society ;  and  therefore  its  historical 
jnBtifioation.  It  is  the  activity  of  this  period  which  we  are 
now  going  to  esamino  more  closely;  with  this  additional 
reason  for  doing  so  that  many  of  the  rulea  which  had  come 
into  being  in  the  towns  were  extended  in  the  subaequent 
period  to  the  wider  community  of  the  nation,  and  contributed 
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r  largely  1o  the  formation  of  what  is  known  ob  "  the  meroantile 
system." 

In  seeking  to  draw  a  piotnre  of  miiaioipal  life,  'which 
ahall  be  trae  of  English  towns  generally,  there  ate  two 
difficultiee.  The  one  is  the  great  differences  between  the 
magnitndeB  of  the  Geveral  towne  ;  the  other,  in  large  part  a 
oonsequenoe  of  the  former,  the  incomplete  Bynchroniflm  in 
Qieir  development.  London,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
Sentury,  would  appear  to  have  had  a  population  of  about 
0,000.  No  other  English  city  bad  half  that  number.  York 
ind  Briertul  had  each  some  12,000;  Plymouth  and  Coventry 
5  9000  ;  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Salisbnry,  Lynn,  and  Col- 
&eet«r,  between  5000  and  7000 ;  while  moet  of  the  other 
lustoric  towns  had  only  from  1600  to  5000  inhabitants." 
plevertheleee,  the  difierenoe  between  tiondon  and  the  other 
ma,  still  more  between  York  or  Bristol  and  the  rest,  was 
me  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  of  quantity  rather  than  of 
I  quality.  The  maaa  of  individnals,  of  commoditiee,  of  trans- 
I  actions  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  was  larger;  the  mechanism 
of  government  needed  to  be  subdivided  or  dnplicated ;  the 
organizfition  was  more  minute;  bnt  the  general  resemblance 
was  complete.  The  want  of  exact  paralleligra  in  growth  is 
a  more  eeriona  difficulty.  Prom  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
often  separatee  the  establishment  of  a  particular  constitution 
or  cuBtoffl  in  one  of  the  greater  towns  from  its  establishment 
I  smaller.  In  attempting  therefore  to  give  a  general 
ression  of  municipal  life,  it  will  be  uoderstood  that  the 
»ant  will  only  be  roughly  true ;  that  it  will  correspond 
1  greatest  accuracy  to  the  average  middle^ized  town, 
I  as  Southampton,  or  Nottingham,  or  Newcastle;  and 
lat  while  in  the  larger  cities  it  will  be  true  of  the  beginning 
B  fifteenth  century,  it  will  not  be  true  of  the  smaller  till 
eutury  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
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§  25.  The  first  feature  in  town_life  whioh  we  I 
notice,  and  one  that  it  had  inherited  directly  &om  the  moBt 
flourishing  period  of  the  gild  merchant  [§  7],  was  the 
well-ntgh  complete  monopoly  of  trade  within  its  walls  by 
the  hurghere ;  not,  of  oourae,  by  all  those  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  live  within  the  town  limits,  but  by  the  "  freemen," 
by  those  who  had  been  formally  admitted  to  the  citizen- 
ship, the  "  franchise,"  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  word 
"monopoly"  gives  perhaps  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
their  practice  ;  since  outsiders,  or  "  foreigners,"  as  they  were 
called,  whether  they  came  from  a  town  in  England  or  abroad, 
were  as  a  matter  of  fact  permitted  to  enter  and  carry  on 
trade,  under  certain  conditions  as  to  time  and  place.  The 
right  of  the  citizen-body  might  better  be  described  as  that  of 
snrveillanca  and  control  in  their  own  interest.  But  however 
wide  might  be  the  liberty  actually  enjoyed  by  "  foreigners," 
it  was  always  regarded  as  something  exceptional,  as  a  con- 
ditional favour,  a  more  or  leas  grudging  concession  dictated 
by  expediency.  "  Only  with  the  consent  of  the  burgesses,"  as 
many  of  the  charters  expressly  stated,  conld  any  person  who 
was  not  a  burgher  carry  on  trade  within  the  town,'"  This 
trading  monopoly  had  been  obtained  in  most  places  by  the 
gild  merchant,  and  had  been  kept  ever  since.'"  The  gild 
merchant  waa  still,  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  name  to  conjure  with  ;  and  when  a  little  town  like  Ciren- 
cester sought  to  free  itself  from  the  jurisdiction  in  trade 
affwrs  of  a  local  magnate,  and  enjoy  the  stern  pleasure  of 
pillorying  its  own  fraudulent  bakers,  it  was  the  grant  of  a 
gild  merchant  for  which  it  petitioned."  In  some  few  towns 
the  gild  merchant  with  its  control  of  trade  retained  an 
existence  apart  from  the  municipal  government,  so  that  a 
bnrgber  was  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  merchant  gild 
— a  condition  of  things  which  at   Cambridge  lasted  down 
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)  1547."  Bat  in  moat  plttOM  the  mftohmvrj-  of  tlie  pld 
and  of  tbe  mnnicipal  goTemmont  bad  already  coaleaoed  ;  the 
gQd  merchant  bad  either  entirely  disappeared,  and  iUi  powera 
passed  over  to  tbe  coriraration,  as  in  moet  oasee ;  cpt,  if  it 
anrriTed  in  name,  it  was  but  a  vague  deaiguation  either  far 
tbe  manidpality  itself  in  its  capacity  ae  regulator  of  trade, 
or  for  the  aggregate  of  the  trade  asacwiatiouB." 

The  conditions  under  which  "  straugerB  "  or  "  foreigners  " 
irere  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  towus  were  «o 
Complicated,  and  varied  eo  much  from  time  tu  ttma,  that 
■they  are  hardly  to  be  summed  up  in  any  one  generaliea- 
We  may,  however,  distinguish  three  fixed  points: 
■Ist,  strangerE  were  subject  to  tolls,  from  which  burgeMne 
«  partially  or  wholly  exempt ;  "  2nd,  Btrangers  wer« 
permitted  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  other  strangen, 
ncept  in  fairs,  and,  in  some  places,  on  certain  market 
lays;  and  3rd,  strangers  were  not  penuitted,  with  the 
lame  exooptions,  to  sell  goods  by  retail.*"  To  these  three 
rivilegM  the  towns  most  tenaciously  clung.  Tbe  first, 
indeed,  was  generally  looked  upon  during  the  later  Uiddle 
Agee  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  for  the  last  two  it  was 
J'  for  them  to  make  a  hard  fight  We  have  already 
a  bow  Edward  L  and  Kdward  lU.,  guided  by  their  fiooal 
interests, — to  wit,  the  increase  of  customs  and  tbe  easier 
^tiation  of  loans, — had  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers 
in  the  way  of  alien  merchants,  especially  those  which  limited 
their  residence  in  England  to  forty  days,  and  prevented  their 
going  inland  or  trafficking  with  any  save  the  burgesses  of 
.  tbe  port  at  which  they  landed.  Edward  III.  bad  even  gone 
:,  and  by  the  statutes  of  1335  and  1351  had  abolished 
all  restrictions.  Merchants  and  aU  other  persona,  of  what- 
»ver  condition  or  estate  they  might  be,  were  by  the  former 
Aot  permitted  ta  trade  with  wbomEoever  they  pleased,  and 
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by  tkd  latter  to  sell  in  groes  or  at  retail,  or  by  parcels,  at 
their  will."  But  these  measures  diaturbed  the  very  founda- 
tionB  of  mediraval  town  life,"  Traders  from  outside  were 
welcome  when  they  brought  with  them  foreign  commoditiea 
which  the  burgher  merchanta  could  make  a  profit  by  retail- 
ing, or  when  they  purchased  for  exportation  the  commodities 
which  the  burghers  had  procured  for  that  purpose  from 
English  craftsmen  and  agricnitnrista.  They  were  welcome, 
that  is  to  8ay,  so  long  as  they  were  ready  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  burghers ;  and  when  they  sought  to  thrust 
these  on  one  aide  they  seemed  to  be  violating  the  very 
condition  upon  which  their  presence  was  allowed. 

But  in  spite  oF  repeated  petitions  from  the  towns,^  alien 
meiohants  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
{1351-1377)  complete  liberty  of  trade — as  complete,  that  is 
to  Bay,  as  statutes  could  give  it.  Doubtless  it  would  be 
only  the  largest  towns  that  would  be  affected  to  any  con- 
eiderable  extent  by  the  advent  of  aliens ;  and  there  the 
magistrates  would  make  every  effort,  by  means  of  market 
ordinances  and  the  like,  to  retain  as  much  as  they  could 
of  the  Bubstance  of  their  earlier  rights.  A  decade  and  a 
half  (1377-1393)  followed  of  fluctuating  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  government.'^  On  the  one  aide  was  the  tradition  of 
Edwardian  policy  ;  together  with  the  circumatance  that  the 
landowners, — who  had  an  irreBistible  power  in  Parliament 
when  they  ohoae  to  act  together, — were  usnally  of  opinion 
that  it  was  for  their  interest  that  foreign  traders  should  be 
unhampered  in  their  operations.  They  believed  that  they 
might  thus  get  a  larger  demand  and  a  better  price  for  their 
own  produots,  especially  for  their  wool.  It  is  doubtless  to 
motivea  of  this  kind  that  we  may  ascribe,  in  part,  at  any 
rate,  the  abolition  by  the  baronial  majority  in  the  Parliament 
of  1 387  of  the  privileges  which  London  had  regained  liut  a 
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v  years  before.     On  the  other  band,  the  gorernmsnt  began 

(.to  re&Uze  that  as  English  merohants  inoreMed  in  number 

md  wealth  it  became  inoieasingly  expedient  to  onltivate 

their  friendehip.    And  it  was  certainly  an  anomaly  to  allow 

who  did  not  share  in  the  burdens  of  burghership  to 

^joy  its  most  valuable  rights.'^     Moreover,  England  oonld 

^rdly  fail  to  be  aflfected,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  by  the 

[eneral  practice  in  the  rest  of  Europe.     Had  England  stood 

K«lone,  the  central  government  might  have  been  able  to  force 

His  will  upon    the    recalcitrant    burgesses ;    but   in   other 

Ktuntriee,  notably  Germany,    Flanders,  and   Italy,  whenoe 

iftme  most  of  the  alien  traders,  the  larger  towns  enjoyed 

n  almost  complete  autonomy,  and  were  using  their  power 

>  carry  out  the   general   civio   policy  with   thoroughness 

End  decision.     The  cry  arose  from  the  English  towns  that 

"  reigners  ought  not  to  be  better  treated  in  England  than 

r  merchants  were  abroad.     This  was  an  earlier  form  of 

"  fair  trade  "  argument,  and  one  somewhat  more  jnetifiable 

1  its  form  in  our  own  day  ;  like  most  "  fair  trade  "  ones, 

vaa  conclusive  with  the  populace.     At  last,  in  1393,  the 

ns  were  victorious :    a  statute  of  that  year  altogether 

Dibade  aliens  to  deal  with  one  another  or  to  engage  in 

tail  trade  (except  in  common  victuals),'*     The  weakness 

I  the  Lancastrians,  and  the  bourgeois   syrapathios  of  the 

frorkiets,  confirmed  the  victory  of  the  towns ;  and  until  the 

led  of  the  Middle  Agea,  and,  indeed,  far  into  modern  times, 

Qiese  two  limitations  of  the  liberties  of  non-burghers  remained 

n  municipal  codes." 

How  completely  the  towns  were  successful  in  their  main 

■ontention  has  been  obscured  by  two  minor  issues.     The  one 

whether  alien   merchants    should   be    excluded    from 

ing  not  only  with  other  aliens,  but  also  with  Engliah- 

1  who  did  not  happen  to  be  burghers  of  the  town  to 
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which  they  came.  Such  an  exclusion  was  in  conformi^ 
witi  the  old  conception  of  burgess  rights  and  the  old 
privileges  of  the  gild  merchant ;  and  it  was  implied  by 
the  wide  language  of  a  statute  of  1404,  which  laid  down 
"that  no  Merchant,  Alien  n<n-  Stranger,  should  sell  any 
Manner  of  MerchandiBo  to  any  other  Merchant,  Alien  or 
Stranger,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  Merchandise."  " 
But  although  in  some  towns,  for  instance  in  Yorlt,"  the 
burghers  were  able  to  maintain  such  a  rule,  with  occasional 
relaxations,  in  London  it  was  nearly  impossible.  Loodoa  had 
become  the  entrepot  whither  men  came  from  all  parts  of 
England  with  their  wares.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  growing  body  of  cloth  manufacturers  and  dealers ; 
and  it  was  irksome  to  them  to  find  that  in  every  bargain 
between  an  Englishman  from  the  country  and  an  alien,  a 
London  citizen  had  to  be  called  in  to  act  as  intermediary. 
Accordingly  a  statute  of  1406,  which  had  special  reference 
to  London,  permitted  all  merchants  to  carry  on  wikoletale 
dealings  with  any  of  the  king's  subjects.'^  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  London  citizens  retained  their  monopoly  of  retail 
trade,  even  against  their  fellow-subjects  ;  and  in  the  whole- 
sale cloth  trade  itself,  the  London  magistrates  were  able  to 
place  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  country 
drapers." 

The  other  minor  issue  was  also  one  which  aroused  much 
bitter  feeling.  It  had  to  do  with  the  old  regulation  which 
compelled  every  alien  merchant  during  his  residence  in 
England  to  abide  in  the  house  of  a  burgess  assigned  to  him 
as  his  "  host "  by  the  town  magistrates.  The  pnrpoae  of 
this  rule  was  that  every  transaction  of  the  alien  should  be 
subject  to  sorntiuy,  and  that  aliens  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  conspire  together  to  deceive  innocent  English- 
men ;  for,  in  the  imaginatioa  of  the  men  of  the  time,  two 
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'eigDera  oonld  hardly  come  together  without  plotting  some 
While  in  this  country  the  rule  bad  fallen  into 
bbeysnce,  English  merohants  were  initatod  to  find  that 
Bbroad  the  restriction  woa  rigldlj'  enforced. 

".What  Kason  is  't  that  wo  Bhonld  ^  to  boat  1 

Id  their  countries,  and  in  this  English  coast 
Thej  should  uol  so :  but  have  mare  liberty 
TbftQ  we  onreeWeB  ?  " 

iked  the  writer  of  the  rhyming  pamphlet  called  a,  Libell 
f  UnglUh  Policy  (1436)."     In   1404  a  etatnte  was   passed 
labing  it  compnlBory  to  "  go  to  host,"  as  the  phrase  ran; 
Hit  this  was  SODD  repealed."     It  was  re-enacted  in  1416,  but 
Etaot  enforced."     On  the  occeBsion  of  Ilenry  VI.  the  repre- 
■sentatives  of  the  towns  in  Parliament  obtained  a  promiae 
from  the  government  that  the  law  should  be  put  into  force, 
11  return  for  a  grant  of  tonnage ;  and  the  disregard  of  this 
—obligation   by  the    Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
laused  so  much  discontent  in  London  and  some  of  the  othei 
h>wns, — notably  York,  Coventry,  and  Chester, — that  there 
Iras  some  difficulty  in  restoring  order."    In  1439  the  govern- 
ment once  more  deemed  it  expedient  to  feign  acquiesoenoc, 
tod  sanctioned  a  statute  establishing  a  most  elaborate  oode 
■  of  regulations ; "  but  it   was  never  put   into  effeot ;    and 
when  the  period  of  eight  years  had  elapsed  for  which  the 
Act  had  been  passed,  it  was  suffered  to  drop.     Tha  rule 
_  was  indeed   one  that   a   weak   administration  was   utterly 
lable  to  enforce,  now  that  foreign  commerce  was  growing; 
md  the  government  was  wise  in  refusing  to   make  the 
tttempt. 

But  if  aliens  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  England 
a  long  as  they  pleased,  they  must  be  subjected  to  the  same 
nirdeos  as  fell  upon  English  burgesaea.     Accordingly  there 
I  be  observed   something   like   an  effort  to   seurre   the 
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incorporation  in  the  burgher  body  of  such  merchants  as 
intended  to  reside  in  the  country.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
find  aliens  visited  with  special  taxation,  in  order,  apparently, 
to  coerce  them  into  taking  np  letters  of  naturalization; 
and  on  the  other,  we  find  that  letters  of  naturalization 
were  granted  on  very  easy  terms.**  Once  naturalized,  it 
would  be  easy  enough  for  a  prosperous  trader  to  secure 
admission  into  one  of  the  great  city  companies,  and  thereby 
to  the  city  franchise ;  and  many  individual  aliens  had  for 
some  time  made  use  of  the  opportunity.'® 

It  might  seem,  then,  that  the  efforts  of  the  English  burghers 
had  been  altogether  thrown  away;  that  they  had  been 
struggling  uselessly  against  economic  forces  which  were 
certain  in  the  long  run  to  triumph.  But  this  is  a  superficial 
view  of  the  episode.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  that  the 
alien  merchants  in  England  were  forced,  at  least  outwardly, 
to  assume  the  position  of  Englishmen.  The  rights  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  they  must  enjoy  as  burgesses,  and 
not  as  exceptions  to  the  life  around  them.  Most  of  them 
doubtless  long  retained  their  foreign  sympathies;  but 
many  would  after  a  few  years  become  identified  in  interests 
with  the  English  burghers  in  the  midst  of  whom  they 
dwelt;  and  their  children,  at  any  rate,  would  grow  up 
as  Englishmen.  Had  the  English  burghers  not  opposed 
them,  the  aliens  would  have  secured  an  equally  great,  or 
even  a  greater,  liberty  of  trade;  but  they  would  have 
exercised  these  rights  as  something  exceptional,  granted 
to  their  particular  town  or  province.  There  would  have 
been,  not  a  number  of  London  burghers  of  alien  origin,  but 
half  a  dozen  little  groups  of  aliens,  looking  upon  themselves 
as  colonies  in  a  foreign  country,  and  cut  off  from  the  citizens 
around  them  by  their  special  privileges  and  their  peculiar 
relation  to  the  government.     The  efforts  of  the  burghers 
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}  indeed,  in  the  main,  dictated  by  &  narrow  view  of 
perEonal  ioterest,  and  were  kept  up  long  after  the  eitna- 
tion  hod  bo  changed  as  to  render  them  of  no  avail;  yet  they 
were  the  natural  ontcome  of  the  town  life  of  the  period, 
and  among  the  influenceB  which  helped  to  enrich  and  unify 
English  national  life. 


Bnt  there  were  other  directions  in  which  the  civic  con- 
rol  of  trade  waa  exercised.  An  important  instrument  in 
3  handa  of  the  magistrates  was  their  authority  over  the 
irkets  and  other  places  of  sale.  They  determined  at  what 
iB  and  times  "  freemen,"  i.e.  burgesses,  and  "  foreigners," 
,  outeiders,  should  offer  their  corauioditieB  for  Bale." 
loial  market^steads  or  market  buildings  were  often 
■lotted  to  Btrangers ;  thus,  in  London,  the  Leadenhalt  was 
signed  not  only  to  such  straugers  as  came  with  poultry, 
Vheese,  and  butter,'^ — articles  of  commerce  atill  associated 
with  its  name,^but  also  to  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners 
bringing  canvas,  linen  cloth,  articles  of  iron,  and  a  variety 
of  other  wares  j""  while  to  Blackwell  Hall  were  obliged  to 
resort,  from  1398  onward,  all  "  manner  of  person,  foreigner 
or  stranger,  bringing  woollen  cloth  to  the  city  for  sale."* 
The  market-stead  waa  frequently  an  open  place,  at  cross- 
roads,— often  known  as  Carfaxes, — or  at  church  oomers. 
The  craftsmen  of  the  town  were  subject  to  similar  restric- 
tions :  each  industry  and  trade  had  its  own  raw  or  street  in 
which  alone  that  occapation  could  be  carried  on."  In  the 
later  part  of  the  period  we  are  now  considering  it  became 
usual  for  the  municipalities  to  construct  rows  of  "stalls," 

I  booths,"  "houses,"  or  "halls,"  and  to  add  to  the  civio 
Fvenne  by  the  rents  which  they  were  able  to  exact  for  their 
IB.  Thus,  the  "  Butchers'  House,"  the  "  Mercers'  House," 
»  "Drapers'  House"  or  "Drapery,"  and  the  afjiUs  of  the 
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taimeni,  shoomakort  and  ropeis,  were  aouioea  of  considerable 
profit  to  tho  town  of  Nottingham." 

Tlio  rulcB  of  tho  market  were  desigaed  to  compel  all 
dcalora  to  display  openly  what  they  had  to  sell,  and  thns  to 
give  oitiEene  who  came  to  buy  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  the  supply  was.  Aocordingly,  it  was  usnal  to  order 
that  sales  should  not  commence  before  a  certain  honr,  or 
Tore  the  market  boll  rang,"  and  that  unsold  commodities 
should  not  be  removed  until  they  had  been  exposed  for  ealo 
for  a  cortaiu  period."  Aa  the  magistrates,  supported  by  the 
gi'oat  body  of  townsfolk  as  consnmorB,  were  anxious  to  prevent 
retjrating, — to  prevent,  that  is,  dealers  or  "  hucksterB  "  from 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  consumer  by  buying  up  the  supply 
of  oorn  or  other  provisions  from  strangers  wbo  brought  them 
to  market,  and  then  retailing  them, — it  was  customary  to 
prohibit  persona  who  intended  to  sell  again  from  purchasing 
Iwforo  a  certain  hour."  With  the  object,  moreover,  of  pre- 
venting any  advantage  which  could  be  Eccurcd  to  the  town 
from  blling  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  eurrounding  districts, 
it  was  sometimes  ordered  that  certain  oommoditios  produoed 
by  townamea  should  not  be  sold  at  all  to  persons  "  dwelling 
uul.  of  the  town ;  "  for  instance,  that  the  tallow  in  the  hands 
of  the  town  butchers  ahould  be  sold  only  to  the  town 
chandlers,"  | 

In  many  towns  there  were,  from  an  early  period,  publio 
scales,  both  for  weighing  such  artioleB  as  paid  toll  according 
to  weight,  and  for  voluntary  use,  in  order  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  fraud.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  was  that  as 
act  of  1429  enacted  that  every  city  and  borough  should 
provide  a  "  common  balance  and  weights,"  which  inhabitanta 
might  use  without  charge,  and  "  foreines"  or  strangers  fta 
a  small  fee.*'  For  fine  goods  the  Small  Beam,  or  Balanoo, 
was  used ;  for  coarse  gnods,  weighed  by  the  hundredweight. 
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i  king's  Great  Beam,  or  rron."  Tnmage,  or  the  right  to 
have  Buoh  a  beam  and  receive  the  dues  therefrom,  was  a 
source  of  oonsiderable  revenne,  which  the  government  often 
endeavoured  to  reserve  for  iteelf,  or  to  confer  upon  favonrites 
mdon  received  a  grant  of  it  aa  early  as  the  reign  of 
■  ill.'?  In  the  fifteenth  oentnry  there  were  eevora] 
eighing-places  in  the  mefropoliH.  The  Tronago  of  Woola 
t  the  Leadenhall  was  held  by  the  mayor  in  his  capacity  as 
n  officer  of  the  Staple;  "  while  "  merchandiae  brought  from 
Seyond  the  eeae  "  was  weighed  at  the  King's  Beam  in  Kaat- 
neap,  in  a  building  known  aa  the  Weigh-house,  belonging 
a  the  Grocers'  Company." 

The  dignity  and  aocial  oonsideration  of  the  municipal 
(Bthorities  were  heightened  in  the  more  important  towns 
r  the  machinery  of  "  Statutes  Merchant "  and  "  Statutes 
ptaple ; "  and  the  general  use  which  was  made  of  their 
1  this  respect  by  others  besides  the  townafolk  iB 
I  additional  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  the  town§ 
1  mediieval  life. 

It  has  already  been  explained  [§  23]  that  the  Statute  of 
Merchants,  or  of  Acton  Bumell,  in  12B3,  had  established  n 
now  and  simple  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  that  an  ordinance  of  13U  had  entrusted 
the  authority  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  tlio  mayors  of 
certain  twelve  towns.     The  essential  part  of  this  procedure 
a  the  execntion  of  a  bond  by  the  debtor,  which  was  signed 
D  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  eealed  with  a  seal  specially 
covided  for  the  purpose.     This  seal  was  solemnly  handed 
rer  by  the  old  mayor  to  the  new  at  his  entry  upon  office.*' 
,  further    extension   of  the   functions  of   the   mayor  re- 
1  several  towns  from  the  institution  of  the  stajile. 
e  years  after  1353  the  staple  was  fixed  in  a  number 
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of  EDgliah  towng;  and  eren  after  Calais  became  the  chiof 
ttaple  oentre,  and  the  place  to  wbich  all  exports  of  staple 
goods  had  to  be  carried,  several  places  in  England, 
~^«pecially  Boston,  Chester,  Newcastle,  WestmiiiBter, 
Chiohester,  Exeter,  Sonthampton,  and  Bristol, — retained  the 
naiDc  and  apparently  mach  of  the  machinery  of  staple 
towns.^  Each  staple  town  had  a  "  mayor  of  the  staple," 
originally  selected  by  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  and 
ditttiuL-t  from  the  mayor  of  the  town ;  bnt  we  soon  find, — 
certainly  in  Bristol  and  Sonthampton,  and  probably  else- 
where,— that  it  had  become  nsnal  tor  tne  mayor  of  the 
town  to  act  also  ex  officio  as  mayor  of  the  staple."  Bnt  by 
t)io  great  Statute  of  the  Staple,  of  1363,  the  mayors  of 
the  staple  had  been  authorized  to  tate  recognizances  of 
delits  under  the  seal  of  the  staple,  very  much  in  the  same 
fasliion  ns  under  the  Statute  of  Merchants.  Bonds  entered 
into  under  the  earlier  act  came  to  be  known  popularly 
OM  itatiUm  mereluint,  those  under  the  later  as  atatale» 
»i<^Ae,  uiiil  after  a  time  they  came  to  differ  from  one 
another  in  nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  statutes 
staple  wiire  drawn  up  before  the  staple  officers,  or  the  town 
magtstraleM  in  their  capacity  as  staple  officers.  Accordingly 
in  some  towns  there  was  still  another  seal  to  be  handed 
over  when  one  mayor  succeeded  another.  At  Bristol  "  the 
old  mayor  ilelivercd  unto  the  new  mayor  the  king's  sword, 
and  hie  hut,  and  the  casket  with  the  seal  of  office,  the  seal 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Staple,  the  seal  of  the  Statute  Mer- 
chant, with  other  authentic  seals  included  in  the  same."  °° 
The  use  of  statutes  merchant  and  statutes  staple  was 
rciKjrted  to  freely  by  merchants  in  their  ordinary  business 
transactions ;  and  it  is  equally  of  interest  to  observe  that 
the  procedure  was  utilized  by  the  landed  classes  as  a  simple 
means  of  securing  the  qniet  possession  of  an  estate  of  land. 


iXt  was  easy  to  annex  to  a  fiotitioQB  recognizonoe  or  Blatate 
merchant  a  deed  which  made  it  void  so  long  ae  the  nominal 
creditor  remaiaed  unchallenged  in  possession  of  the  estate." 
§  26.  The  next  important  featore  in  town  life  was  the 
control  of  industry ;  and  the  way  in  which  this  was  exer- 
cised is  especially  significant,  since  it  displays  even  more 
completely  the  same  love  for  corporate  action  aa  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  matter  of  trade.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, first  to  look  at  the  civic  constitution  of  which  it 
formed  part,  and  to  notioe  the  differenoe  between  the  ideas 
which  underlay  that  constitution  and  those  which  had 
fliaracteri^ed  earlier  conditions.  It  has  been  mentioned 
a  earlier  section  [§  8]  that  burgher  rights  would  appear 
>  have  been  originally  associated  with  tenure, — with  the 
Riding  of  a  "  burgage "  tenement ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
mdnde  that  when  a  body  of  mere  residents  made  its 
inoe,  there  would  ariee  a  certain  colllBiou  of  in- 
eieste.  This  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  explanation, 
!f-at  least  in  part, — of  the  suspicion  with  which  some  of 
1  crafts  wore  at  firat  treated  in  several  towns,"  But 
iefore  or  during  the  fifteenth  century  a  complete  change 
Citizenship  came  to  be  associated  in  every 
insldemble  town  with  membership  of  one  of  the  assooia- 
:  organized  bodies  known  as  "  misteriea,"  "  crafts," 
md,  later,  "  companies."  Only  persons  properly  admitted 
li  one  of  Buoh  bodies  could  carry  ou  any  oooupatiou  within 
[he  city  limits,  or  enjoy  any  other  of  the  rights  of  burgher- 
and  in  many  instanoes  the  town  conncil  itself  waa 
pboUy  01  in  part  composed  of  the  elected  representatives 
f  the  companies.''  The  change  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
1  which  Maurer  baa  employed  to  describe  the 
milar  transition  in  the  towns  of  Germany:  an  association 
t  persons  as  persons  had  taken  the  place  of  an  asaooiation 
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batad  upon  land ;  so  that  the  oivio  tie  may  be  eaid,  using 
the  well-known  legal  distinction,  to  have  been  no  longer 
"real"  but  "personal."  Looking  at  it  from  another  point 
of  view,  a  constitution  based  on  inunovahle  wealth  may 
be  said  to  have  been  saperseded  by  one  based  on  movable, 
if  we  include  in  this  latter  conception  not  only  "capital," 
but  also  skill,  experience,  and  bnainess  connection,'" 

Of  these  "  misteriea," — to  use  the  term  most  commonly 
npplied  to  them  at  the  time, — some  were  the  direct  desoeud- 
antB  of  earlier  craft  gilds ;  some  had  been  organized  by 
the  municipal  authorities  themselves  in  order  to  secare 
the  due  supervision  of  hitherto  unregulated  groups  of 
workmen  ; "  some,  like  the  drapers  and  mercei-s,  were 
BSBooiations  of  persons  carrying  on  branches  of  trade  which 
had  only  recently  come  into  existence.  The  social  position 
of  their  members  extended  along  almost  the  whole  gamtit 
of  wealth,  from  the  cobblers,  with  their  little  stalls,  to  the 
wealthy  drapers,  mercers,  and  grocers,  whose  ships  were 
creating  for  England  its  first  independent  foreign  trade. 
Hut  difieront  as  they  might  be  in  this  respect,  all  the 
oitixens  were  alike  in  being  obliged  to  belong  to  some 
recognized  body;  and  every  craft,  however  poor  its  mem- 
Iwrw,  had  its  own  officers  to  act  as  its  representatives  in 
its  dealings  with  the  mnnioipal  authorities,  its  own  place 
in  Uie  town  records,  and  in  the  town  pageants.  In 
uarlior  centuries  the  merchant  gild  had  stood  above  all 
tbii  craft  gilds,  and  bad  exercised  or  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  them.  But  now,  owing  to  a  ooncurrenco  of  forces, 
the  merchants  of  the  town  had  oome  to  l)o  themselves 
grouped  in  associatiocs,  which  stood  n(it  above  but  along- 
aide  of  the  purely  artisan  bodies ;  in  a  position  of  priority, 
perhaps,  but  not  of  authority.  Each  body,  whether  mer- 
ohant  or  artiean,  occupied,  in  all   rssontial   resiieota,  the 
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)  relation  to  the  municipal  goyerament,  and  shared  a 
lommon  title,  whether  "mistary,"  "company,"  or  "oocupa- 
The  bnrgesa-body  waa  thus  no  longer  a  simple 
wmmnnityi  it  had  become  a  complex  one,  itself  composed 
if  subordinate  commnnitiea.  It  may  be  roughly  compared 
I  the  TJnivereitieB  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  themBelves 
tompoBed  of  collegiate  bodies.*" 

Parallel  with    this  development  in   the  municipal  oon- 

titution,   went    a    development    in    the    position    of    tho 

f'miateries"   in   relation    to  their  occupation,  and   also  in 

(elation  to  the  rest  of  their   fellow-citizeae.     At  first  the 

;  gildd   had    either   been    entirely   devoid    of  sanction 

■  public  authority;    or,  if  they  had  been   recognized  by 

(he  royal  government  and  had  received  power  over  the 

Baen   following    their   craft,    this   position    had    been    oon- 

^rred  by  an  authority  outside  the  town,  and  had  no  sort 

■  of  organic  connection   with    the   town   constitution.     The 

craft  association,    instead    of   being    subordinate    to,   or  a 

oonatitneut    of,   the    governing    body    of    the    town,    waa 

therefore  often  regarded  by  the  fall- burghers  aa  standing 

mtside  it,  as  a  hostile  and  disturbing  rival.     This  position 

f  affairs  is   sufBciently  illustrated   by  the  early  relatione 

Between  the  citizens  of  London  and   the  weaver's  gild."' 

,  now    an   altogether  different  condition  of  things  had 

en.     The  "  miateries  "    were  now  not  only  asaooiationa 

f  men  banded  together  to  pursue  their  own  intereat ;  they 

rere  regarded   as  membera  of  a  greater   body.     In   their 

Ipolitioal  aspect,  they  formed  the  subordinate  mechanism  of 

f-govemment   and    the  organs  of    local   administration. 

.  their  economic  aspect,  they  were  the   instruments   by 

1  the  town  carried  out  that  policy  of  supervision  which 

e  opinion  of  the  time  deemed  necesaary.     Indeed,  we  may 
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■  go  farther,  and  say 


that,  i 


.  idea,  and  in  the  feeling  of  their 
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better  men,  the  oocnpationa  of  the  divera  tniBteries  were' 
thenuelves  functions  which  it  was  their  duty  to  exercise  for 
the  oomtnon  good  ;  not  merely  opportanitiea  of  gain,  bat 
also  public  tniBtB." 

liut  from  the  fact  that  only  members  of  "misteriea" 
could  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  town,  we  must  not 
draw  the  common  conclusion  that  what  we  should  now  call  a 
"  deniocratio  "  rule  had  been  established.  Wide  differences  in 
wettlth  resulted  in  wide  differences  in  power,  Tho  '*  greater,"' 
or  "trading,"  companies*, — the  "livery  companies"  as  they 
came  to  be  culltjd  in  London, — had  evciywbere  a  prepon- 
derating influence.  Within  the  companies,  again,  an 
uriiitocracy  (11  wealth  and  power  soon  made  its  appearance ; 
and  everywhere  the  more  opulent  citizens  filled  the  offices 
and  carried  on  tlie  routine  of  administration. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  however  completely  the 
uraft  orgaQiKation  had  entered  into  the  oonstitution  of  the 
town,  the  authority  of  tho  municipal  government  over  all 
persons  and  bodies  within  the  city  walls  remained  dear  and 
unquestioned  in  theory ;  and,  in  the  main,  in  practice  also. 
The  mayor  and  council  were  recognized,— to  use  the  language 
of  a  petition  from  certain  Bristol  crafts.^as  having  "■  power 
to  correct,  to  piiniab,  amerce,  and  redress  as  well  the  maiaters 
and  all  other  persons  of  the  crafto,  every  one  after  his 
deserving  and  trespass,  as  the  case  aslteth."  "'  Thia  authority 
had  been  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  the  statutes  which  had 
conferred  upon  the  mayors  of  towns  the  powers  of  justices  of 
the  peace  and  justices  of  labourers. "'  The  subordination  of 
the  crafts  found  expression  in  many  formal  acts.  When  the 
mayor  attended  divine  service  in  state  on  the  great  festivals, 
all  the  "  fellowshtps"  were  compelled  to  follow  in  hia  train." 
It  was  usual,  again,  for  tho  uewly  olooted  maeters  and 
wardens  of  misteries  to  appear  aiuuially  before  him,  and 
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tebe  an  oatli  to  cany  ont  only  aaoh  rules  as  the  municip 
KTitborltieB  bad  approved,  and  to  do  nothing  against  the 
estate  and  peace  of  the  king  or  the  town."  Before  the 
chamberlains  of  the  town  every  new  apprentice  had  to  bo 
presented,  and  hia  indenture  enrolled ;  and  there  he  again 
appeared,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
&eedom  of  the  city,  after  he  had  become  a  Ireeman  of  his 
company."  The  author  of  Tien  Pto^Binan, — echoing,  donbt- 
Ibbb,  a  conBiderabie  yolume  of  contemporary  opinion, — 
thought  that  the  civio  authorities  ought  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exclude  from  the  franchise  all  persons  who  sought 
profit  by  ttsury  or  regrating  : 

"  For-thy  mayreB  that  maken  freo  men  ■  me  thynketh  that  tliei  oubten 
For  to  spurc  (exttinma)  and  aspye  ■  for  (in  spite  of)  any  speche  of  ailvef 
What  maneTe  mestsr  '  other  (or)  mercbandiae  he  asede 
Er  he  were  imdersDage  free  ■  and  felswe  in  youto  rollea."  " 

In  the  mayor  and  "  his  brethren "  resided  the  ultimate 
jurisdiotiou  in  trade  disputes  and  breaches  of  regulation.  In 
many  of  the  misteries  the  ofScera  had  no  judicial  authority 
if  any  kind,  and  their  only  duty  was  to  present  offenders 
ifore  the  mayor ;  although  the  latter  would  usually  cause  a 
.ry  to  be  empanelled  from  the  craft,  and  obtain  an  opinion 
■om  them  before  giving  judgment;"  while  in  all  the  crafta 
the  masters  and  wardens  were  wont  to  have  recourse  to  the 
authority  of  the  mayor  in  cases  of  difficulty.  The  English 
misteries  never  attained  the  degree  of  autonomy  enjoyed 
by  many  a  German  Zunfl.  Bnt  it  mnst  be  observed  that, 
.Although  the  supremacy  of  the  municipal  authority  was  not 
Beriouely  infringed,  the  misteries  did  not  all  stand  in  e:(aotly 
the  same  position,  and  some  of  them  claimed  very  consider- 
able rights  of  jurisdiction  over  their  members.  Thus  in 
Iiondon, — where  the  position  of  affairs  was  complicated  much 
in  the  same  way,  though  probably  not  to  the  same  degree, 
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u  we  »re  told  that  it  was  in  Paris," — a  few  of  the  older 
gilds  bad  reoeived  royal  ohartera  to  which  they  coald  appeal 
M  giving  their  memberB  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  ooart 
of  the  gild,  and  no  other."  We  may  conjecture,  moreover, 
that  the  rule  which  the  companies,  as  well  as  the  religious 
fratemitiea,  usually  insisted  upon,"  that  no  member  should 
"  take  the  law  "  of  another  without  the  license  of  the  oEBcers 
of  the  fellowBhip,  must  occasionally  have  created  a  certain 
friction ; "  although  the  fact  that  there  is  little  evidence  of 
any  collision  with  the  town  courts  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  companies  did  substantial  justice.^'  But  when 
the  greater  companies  secured  from  the  crown, — as  they 
sometimes  did, — rights  of  search  which  were  obnoxious  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  a  costly  struggle  took  place  at 
the  royal  court.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
Merchant  Taylors  of  London,  in  1439-1442." 

In  York  difflcultios  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
must  have  arisen,  for  a  town  ordinance  of  1519  ran  as 
follows ;  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  Searchers  of  no  Occupation 
within  this  City,  Suburbs,  and  Liberties  of  the  same,  shall 
have  the  Correction  and  Punishment  of  the  Defaults  done 
and  committed,  concerning  all  the  said  Occupations  or  any 
of  them ;  but  that  the  same  Defaults  hereafter  shall  be 
punished  and  redressed  only  by  the  Mayor  .  ,  .  and  his 
Brethren ;  and  Half  of  the  Poifeiture  of  the  said  Defaults 
shall  remain  to  the  Weal  of  the  said  City,  and  the  other 
Half  to  such  Occupation  as  the  Case  shall  require."  "  Yet, 
even  after  a  sweeping  ordinance  like  this,  we  find  three 
companies, — that  including  the  Jlerchants,  Grocers,  Mercers, 
and  Apothecaries,  that  including  the  Drapers  and  Merchant 
Taylors,  and  that  of  the  Linen  Weavers, — still  in  this  sense 
"  exempt  irom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor," 
'■  holding  their  Privileges  of  Charter."  " 
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It  was  of  the  eaaenoe  of  this  organization  of  the  town  ii 

ftoisteries  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any 

■  oconpation  within  the  lintita  of  its  Jranchiees  unlese  he  had 

§leen  admitted  a  freeman  in  one  of  the  crafts,  and,  thi^reafter, 

D  of  the  town.     There  are,  however,  but  few  indica- 

Ktions  of  the  policy,  which  is  ao  marked  in  the  towns  not 

ronly  of  the  llfetherlands  and  of  Geimany  but  also  of  Scot- 

md,"  of  aiming  at  a  legal  monopoly  of  mauufaoture  for  the 

■surrounding  country,  and  crushing  out  all  rival  industry  in 

ges.     This  was  partly  because  the  central  authority 

,8  stronger  here  than  on  the  Continent  or  in  Scotland  ;  but 

Bpartly,  also,  because  tbeir  trade  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

Q  any  large  extent  interfered  with  by  the  growth  of  manu- 

ictures  outside.      Still    there    are   occasional    traces, — for 

letanoe,  in  the  charter  to  the  weavers  of  York,  and  in  that 

0  the  men  of  NottinghatB,™ — of  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Bieighbouring  hamlets  from  rivalling  the  towns  in  the 
Iprodnotion  of  cloth. 

In  viewing  this  complex  of  civic  regulations,  we  may 
Ind  the  explanation  of  their  main  characteristics  in  the 
)  which  had  then  been  reached  In  the  development  of 
industry.  The  organization  of  industry  in  the  shape  of 
I  groups  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  production 
WSoi  a  local  market.  Supplying,  as  each  craft  did,  only  the 
^town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  meeting  a  demand 
■wliioh  was  comparatively  stable,  and  producing  but  a  small 
PRUpply,  it  was  possible  to  subject  it  to  a  minute  supervision, 

1  the  interest  alike  of  the  producers,*— as,  for  instance,  in 
e  roles  for  admission  into  the  trade, — and  of  the  consumers, 

L  the  rules  about  the  quality  of  the  wares.**  When 
these  conditions  changed,  the  system  necessarily  gave  way. 
tnt  we  shall  return  to  these  considerations  when  we  oome 
D  deal  with  the  internal  life  of  the  crafts. 
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§  27.  An  exeroiBe  of  authority  oloeely  cioiitieoted  with 
the  preceding,  and  one  which  toay  be  regardcii  as  hut  a 
Bpecial  bvanoh,  adapted  to  a  depaitmeat  of  trade  of  more 
than  usual  interest  for  the  publlo,  was  "  the  surveying  of 
TJotuals."  This  included  the  issue  from  time  to  time  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Aseizes  of  Bread,  Ale,  Wine,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  prices,  places  of  sale, 
and  quality  in  the  cuse  of  all  other  victuals,  especially  flesh 
and  fiah.  Unlike  the  other  crafts,  which  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  left  to  themselves  to  impose  snch  restrictions  upon 
their  members  as  they  saw  fit,  and  to  enforce  them  by  their 
own  oEGcers,  the  "  victualling  crafts "  were  kept  closely 
under  the  mayor's  control ;  and  it  was  by  the  municipal 
authorities  that  the  periodical  assizes  and  other  regulations 
were  issued.  Persons  known  as  aXe-coti.iiers  "  and^esfi-cojinere  * 
were  usually  appointed  by  the  borough  authorities  to  carry 
out  the  "  search ; "  and  in  order  to  guard  against  personal 
interest,  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  principle  that  no 
mayor  should  deal  in  victuals,  either  in  gross  or  hy  retail,*' 
So  important  was  the  matter  deemed  that  it  was  common  to 
insert  in  the  oath  of  offlee  either  of  the  mayor  or  bailiff  a 
special  clause  promising  to  faithfully  carry  out  this  part  of 
the  magistrate's  duty."  In  Ipswich  the  promise  ran :  "  That 
ye  shall  make  diligent  serche  of  and  upon  the  assizes  of 
brede,  ale,  and  wyne,  and  all  other  manner  of  aytaybles,  and 
upon  all  weights  and  measures  in  the  town,  burgh  and 
subburhis  of  the  same.  And  that  ye  see  dewe  and  hastyo 
esecusyn  to  be  doon  uppon  all  auche  defawlte  as  shall  happen 
to  be  found  in  any  suche  causes."" 

The   earlier  history  of  this  system  has  been  already 
sketched  [§  21].     It  need  only  be  added  that  during  the 
fourteenth    and    fifteenth    centuries    parliament    and 
executive  left  the  matter  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  < 
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a  granted 
a  statute 

f  1349  gave  a  general  authority  to  the  magistrates  of  every 
Inquire  of  all  dealei-a  in  provision  who  refused  to  sell 
a  "  reasonable  price  : "  ^  and  the  letters  patent  which  had 
m  occasionally  issued  to  individuals,  conferring  upon  them 
bhe  power  of  survey,  were  rendei-ed  noU  by  a  statute  of  1473. 
s  then  enacted  that  no  persona  other  than  the  mayors 
T  other  governors  of  cities  or  towns,  or, others  entitled  by 
)oint  of  charter  (e.y.  the  Vice-Chan cellor  and  Scholars  of 
Oxford),  should  exercise  any  such  office.™     The  town  records 
pontaia  whole  codes  of  regulations  dealing  with  the  various 
tiranches  of  this  jurisdiction.""    Their  objects  we  have  already 
iz.  to  secure  good  quality,  just  weight,  and  fair  prices, — 
it  of  these  not  only  by  the  direct  limitation  of  charges  to 
t  was  called  "the  mayor's  price," "  but  also  by  measurea 
to  prevent  middlemen  or  middlewomen  (regrators,  regi"*- 
treaaes,  hucksters,  etc.)  from  getting  between  the  produoer 
and  the  oonaumer."^    It  was  thought  to  he  wrong  that  a  man 
_  should  'secure  a  profit  merely  by  shrcwduess  in  taking  advan- 
ce either  of  temporary  fluctuations  in  supply  or  demand, 
ff  of  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-men ;  contributing  nothing 
'  Qself  to  the  value  of  the  commodity,  but  selling  it  again, 
s  phrased,  "  in  the  same  kind."  "*     In  order  to  facili- 
tate supervision,  it  was  usual  to  order  that  no  person  should 
^occupy"  at  the  same  time  "two  victualling  crafts.""   And 
the  municipal  authorities  frequently  went  beyond  victuals, 
Old  regulated  the  prices  of  other  articles  of  prime  importance 
»  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  wood  and  coal,  tallow  and 
mdles." 
It  has  been  argued,  with  mnch  apparent  reason,  that  the 
Rirvey  of  victuals  owed  its  origin  not  to  the  spontaneoua 
lotion  of  the  towosmen  moved  by  their  supposed  interosta  aa 
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cooBumors,  but  to  the  policy  of  national  rulers  aided  by  the 
influsuce  of  the  Church."  But  if  thia  were  the  oas©,  it  had 
become  au  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  before,  that  preaaure  from  above 
and  outaide  was  no  longer  requisite.  The  moat  popular 
j^Milioy  a  magiatrate  could  pursue  was  ligoroualy  to  enforce 
the  aasizea.  The  author  of  Piers  Ploioman  calls  upon  mayors 
and  maetera  (i.e.  of  crafts  ?),  and  all  those  who  are  set  between 
the  kiDg  and  the  commons,  to  see  that  the  lawa  be  kopt,  and 
tbat  brewsters,  bakera,  butchers,  and  cooks  be  properly 
"punished  on  pilloriea  and  on  pinniug-stoola,"  These,  he 
declares,  are  "  the  men  upon  earth  who  work  most  harm  to  the 
poor  people  who  buy  paroel-meal."  "  As  might  be  eipeoted, 
the  belief  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  town 
population  in  the  efficacy  of  such  meaaurea  oalminated  at  the 
very  time  when  ciroumstancea  began  to  render  them  impraoti- 
oable."     But  to  this  we  shall  return  later. 

§  23.  The  sense  of  solidarity  in  the  life  of  the  townsmen 
was  expreased  and  atroogthened  by  a  number  of  common 
undertaken  ga,  and  by  the  poBaesaiou  of  no  little  town 
property,  from  which  the  great  body  of  the  oitizeua,  espe- 
cially the  poorer  claaaes,  derived  conaiderable  benefit.  The 
common  property,  such  as  town  pastures  and  town  mills, 
was  a  survival  from  a  previous  period  in  the  life  of  the 
towns  when  they  had  been  but  agricultural  vjllagea;  the 
common  undertakiuga,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  first  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  become  more  important  in  the 
sixteeuth-  Moreover,  at  the  very  time  when  some  of  these 
municipal  undertakiuga,  such  aa  the  supply  of  food,  were 
engaging  most  attention,  the  common  lands  were  in  many 
places  being  removed  from  the  use  of  the  burgesses.  But  as 
common  property  and  common  undertakings  alike  illustrate 
the  corporate  life  of  the  several  commuuiiics,  they  may  be 
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'eniently  grouped  togeclier  iii  tliis  place,  and  after  the 
explanation  tliat  haa  jaet  been  given,  no  serioua  misconoeption 
la  Jikely  to  arise. 

The  most  etrikiog  to  a  modern  reader  of  all  the  subjeota 
falling  under  this  head  was  the  publio  provision  of  corn  by 
the  municipal  aathoritiee  to  meet  Beasons  of  scarcitj.  It 
had  from  an  early  period  been  regarded  as  the  duty  of  thd 
town  magistrates  to  see  that  the  population  under  their 
charge  waa  sufficiently  provided  with  food.  This  was  one 
of  the  ideas  underlying  the  policy  of  the  Assize  of  Bread. 
I  Further  illnstratioua  may  he  found  Jn  the  Loudon  ordinances 
Bof  the  reign  of  Eilward  I.  concerning  the  "hallmoota"  of 

■  the  bakera,  and  6specinlly  in  the  aoconnt  there  given  of  the 
vobjeot  of  the  hallmoot  after  Easter,  which  is  said  to  be 
r"aa  well  to  provide  for  the  ting'a  arrival  aa  that  of   the 

■  great  men  of  his  realm,  so  that  no  want  of  Biioh  resources 
Jmay  arise."  ""  Another  may  be  noticed  in  the  inquiiy  which 
I  formed  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Inquest  of  the  aheriif  of 
B  York :  "  whether  the  bakers  have  safficient  bread  to  aell, 
I  ftud  whose  default  it  is  that  they  have  not  enough  to  serve 
Vtho  people."  ^'^'  It  was  natural  for  the  magistrates  to  go  a 
ftBtep  farther,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity  themselves  make 
I  arrangementa  for  the  provision  of  a  "  store  "  of  grain.  This 
I  Btep  was  taken  by  all  the  more  populous  cities  of  Germany, 
I  for  instance  by  Niirnberg,  Augsburg,  Breslau,  Strasburg, 
I  and  Frankfurt,  early  in  the  fiffsenth  century;  Charlea  V., 
livhen  he  visited  Siii-nberg  in  1640,  is  said  to  have  tasted 
wont  of  curiosity  bread  made  of  wheat  which  had  been  preserved 

■  in  the  city  gamers  nr  less  than  118  years.""  The  adoption 
I  of  a  like  expedient  was  proliably  prompted  in  London  by  the 
I-  distress  of  the  famine  year,  1438.  The  mayor  of  the  time,  Sir 
I  Stephen  Brown,  "  charitably  relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor 
Boitizens  by  sending  ships  at  his  own  expense  to  Dantzig, 
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whicli  returned  laden  with  rye,  and  which  seaBonSible  supply 
soon  Hank  grain  to  reasonable  rates,"  ""  "  He  ia  beheld," 
says  FaJler,  in  his  eulogy  of  him,  "  as  one  of  the  first 
merchants  who,  during  a  want  of  com,  showed  the  Londoners 
the  way  to  the  barn-door,  I  mean  8piirm!and,"  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  wealthy  draper  and  former  mayor.  Sir  Simon 
Eyre,  built  "  a  certain  granary  at  Leadenhall,  of  bis  own 
charges,  for  the  common  utility  of  the  city." ""  It  became 
a  regular  practice  for  the  city  to  provide  com  in  times  of 
dearth,  and  retail  it  at  a  reasonable  rate;  but  nntQ  Io20  the 
necessary  funds  were  obtained  by  yoluntaiy  contributionB 
or  loans  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  other  wealthy 
citizens,  who  were  repaid  when  the  corn  bad  been  sold. 
Stthwe  graphically  describes  the  esperienoes  of  1512,  an 
nansually  dear  year.'**  "Eoger  Achley,  mayor  of  London 
in  the  year  1512.  ,  .  .  When  the  said  mayor  entered  the 
mayoralty,  there  was  not  found  one  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat  in  all  the  garners  of  the  city,  either  within  the  liberties 
or  near  adjoining;  through  the  which  scarcity,  when  the 
carts  of  Stratford  came  laden  with  bread  to  the  city,  as  they 
Lad  been  accustomed,  there  was  such  a  press  about  them 
that  one  man  was  ready  to  destroy  another  in  striving  to  be 
served  for  their  money.  But  this  scarcity  did  not  last  long ; 
for  the  mayor  in  shoit  time  made  such  provision  of  wheat 
that  the  bakers,  both  of  London  and  Stratford,  were  weary 
of  taking  it  up,  and  were  forced  to  take  up  much  more  than 
they  would,  and  for  the  rest  the  mayor  laid  out  the  money, 
and  stored  it  up  in  Leadenhall  and  other  garners  of  the  city. 
This  mayor  also  kept  the  market  so  well  that  ho  would  bo 
at  the  Leadenhall  by  four  o'clock  in  the  summer's  mornings  ; 
and  from  thence  he  went  to  other  markets,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  tbo  citizens."  "" 

In  1521  the  plan  was  adopted  of  imposing  an  assessment 
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for  this  purpose  upon,  the  "  fellowBliips  of  ennilry  misteriea 
and  crafts."  The  usual  practice  from  that  time  onward  was 
aa  foIlowB.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  wag  first  passed 
determiniug  the  sum  to  be  levied.  This  waa  divided  among 
the  companies  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  precepts  for  the  amounts  were  issued  to  their  wardens. 
The  wardens  then  assessed  the  individual  members  of  their 
company;  the  money  was  collected  by  ofScers  called 
renters ; "  and  it  was  finally  paid  in  to  the  bridge- 
masters  of  London  bridge,  or  to  the  chamberlain  of  the 
city,  and  bonds  were  entered  into  by  these  officials  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan."" 

Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pur- 
chases would  seem  to  have  been  made  only  in  years  of 
:ceptional  deamess;  although  it  was  apparently  a  generally 
iptod  opinion  that  there  ought  to  he  a  permanent  store  in 
city  garners.'"'  A  pamphleteer  of  1635  complains  that 
London  hath  not  made  provision  to  victual  itself,"  and 
prophesies  that  "  never  shall  be  victuals  in  London  plenty 
fbr  poor  people  to  drape  fine  woollen  cloths  nor  to  make  all 
works  of  artificiality  good  cheap,  before  London  victual  itself 
(Kte  as  it  was  victualled  in  old  time."  ™  From  1S43  onward, 
however,  it  was  found  advisable  to  make  large  purchases 
almost  every  year;  and  in  156r5  annual  purchases  Avera 
Cfrdered :  "  The  Lord  Mayor  an<l  Aldermen  shall  yearly  pro- 
vide and  buy  for  the  city's  provision  use  and  store  a  great  and 
snhstantial  mass  and  quantity  of  wheat,  at  such  time  of  the 
year  as  the  same  wheat  may  be  had  for  i  or  xiis.  a  quarter, 
»nd  that  they  shall  make  yearly  the  like  provision  of  rye 
And  barley  at  such  time  of  the  year  as  the  same  shall  be 
most  plentiful  and  best  cheap,"  ""  The  authorities  nsually 
'Umed  at  keeping  in  stock  some  five  thousand  quarters."* 
rule  the  com  was  sold  at  cost  price '"  to  bakers  and 
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brewers  and  the  general  public.  In  periods  of  great  dearth, 
bakers  were  reBtrioted  to  a  fixed  quantity;  atd  in  periods 
of  plenty,  wheu  tbe  city  had  too  large  a  supply  on  its  hands, 
they  were  forbidden  for  a  time  to  purehnsi)  elsewhere.  The 
city  markets  and  granaries  «ore  inspected  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  from  time  to  time ;  and  under  their  supervisiou, 
or,  later,  that  of  the  companies,  specified  quanties  of  corn 
were  "  put  to  sale  "in  the  markets  every  week.  Until  the 
settlement  at  the  Steelyard  was  broken  up  in  1558,  a  con- 
tract was  annually  made  with  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse  for 
the  necessary  supply;  eg.  in  1644  for  as  many  as  eight 
thousand  quarters;  although  purchases  were  also  made  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Susses,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
loans  from  "  the  king's  wheat "  were  occasionally  granted  by 
the  Privy  Council.  At  a  later  period,  corn  was  still  obtained 
from  Danzig  and  the  Baltic;  and  when  the  Eastland 
Company  was  formed,  its  members  engaged  in   the   same 


As  late  at  least  as  1 528  there  were  "  gamers  "  at  Leaden- 
hall,  as  well  as  on  the  bridge ;  but  soon  afterwards  the 
Bridge  House  became  the  sole  repository.  The  Bridge 
House  Lad  been  built  over  the  last  two  arches  on  the 
Southwark  side  of  the  river.  In  aacordanoe  with  an  order 
nf  the  Common  Council  of  1559,  "that  the  city's  store  be 
ground,"  mills  were  erected  on  sheds  in  front  of  the  piers, 
and  a  couple  of  mill-wheels  placed  in  the  channels  between 
the  last  two.  Ten  ovens,  "  of  which  sis  be  very  large,"  '" 
were  also  conatrncted,  "  to  bake  out  the  breal  eora  of  the 
said  grainera,  to  the  best  advantage  for  relief  of  the  poor 
citizens  when  need  shall  require,"  a  great  part  of  the  expense 
being  met  by  a  bequest  from  a  former  sheriff.  To  complete 
the  municipal  establishment,  a  "  fair  brewhouse  "  was  sub- 
sequently added,  "  for  service  of  the  city  with  beer," '" 
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A.  Bimilar  pTOTiaiau  of  aom,  tliongh,  of  coorsG,  on  a  uiuoh. 

Bmaller   Bcale,  appears  to   have  been  made  in  maoy  other 

bowns,'"     In  Briatol,  when  "  whete,  com,  and  other  graynes 

L  dire  price,"  in  1522.  the  mayor  secured  the  royal 

permiesion  by  letters  patent, — possibly  in  order  to  eecape 

ftom  the  operation  of  the  statutea  against   forestalling  or 

engroBsing, — and    bought   up   large   eupplies    "  within   the 

shire  of  Worcestre  or  thereabout ; "   so  that  "  the  inhabi- 

tauntes  of  the  towne  were  greatly  releved  and  comforted  in 

mynyashing  of  the  price  of  whete,  corn,  and  other  graynys, 

■•Bold  in  the  open  raarkett  of  this  Towne." '"     There  are  traces 

pjf  the  same  practice  in  subsequent  years."^    In  1596  so  great 

waa  the  pro£t  on  the  sale  of  three  thousand  quarters  of 

lanzig  rye,  that  "  there  were  olearely  gained  thereby  seauen 

mdred  ponnils,  a  gi'eat   part  whereof  was  spent   in   pro- 

g  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  Orphans'  Causes."  '" 

As   the  men  of  every  district  were  equally  anxious  to 

Kcure  for  themselves  the  offer  of  all  the  corn  grown  within 

t,  there  were  likely  to  be  many  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of 

"liondon  or  any  other  town  when  it  attempted  to  draw  supplies 

from  the  country.     In  1  j86,  when  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to 

a  point  half  as  high  again  as  it  had  ever  before  attained,  the 

oonnty  magistiatea  offered  so  strenuous  a  reaistance  to  the 

biemoval  of  wheat  to  London  that  the  mayor  had  to  invoke 

■the  aid    of    the   government.'"     When    two   neighbouring 

towns  were  bent  on  the  same  purpose,  collisions  were  sure 

occur;    as   in    1532,    when   the   mayor   and   sheriSe  of 

Gloucester  stopped  a   supply  of  "  wheat  and  corn "  which 

s  on  its  way  to  Bristol,  and  themaelvcB  sold  it;  and  were 

r  compelled  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  return  an  eq^ial  quantity 

[  and  pay  coats."' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  system  of  city 
I  f(ranaries    fell    into    disorder,    and    was  abused   for   selfish 


BconoMic  msroKY  and  tbeomv. 

Trada  lisd  ao  greMljr  deTeloped  tb&t  do  ooonder- 
•Ua  iuifgtt  WW*  likeJjr  to  remilt  from  Icsriog  the  ntpp^  of 
.  to  individtuJ  enUrprue  uid  competitioi).  But  there 
•HPBw  DO  rewcm  to  dimbt  that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
OM>tiiri««,  thti  city  policy  waa  one  of  great  practical  wisdom. 
I'rvlAbly  in  no  other  way  oonld  the  very  considerable  amoant 
of  oapital  be  provided  which  was  reqnired  for  making 
purebiUKa  largo  omnigh  to  meet  the  ordinary  demand  in  a 
yaar  of  acaroity.  Aftor  it  had  become  usnal  to  make  annnal 
provittion,  the  mothod  of  pnrchasing  in  cheap  months  and 
•ailing  in  dear  waa,  of  conree,  only  that  followed  by  every 
oorn-morohant,  anvo  that  it  was  applied  on  a  much  larger 
malo.  The  aamo  reasona  which  lead  modem  communities 
to  iOpply  thomaelvcM  with  water,  i.e.  to  prevent  individuals 
frifmacciiring  the  profita  of  » natural  monopoly,  would  justify 
modioivul  cojainiinitioB  Jn  supplying  themselves  with  com. 
Trad"  wii»  tto  little  developed  that  there  was  always  the 
danger  lent  one  or  Iwo  shrewd  merchants  should  secure  a 
practical  nionofioly.  It  inimt  )ro  noticed  that,  even  in  dear 
yoam,  it  was  puHKiblo  for  ii  town  to  buy  corn  in  the  Baltic, 
pay  for  itM  trannportntion,  aell  it  at  a  price  sufficiently  below 
that  of  the  ordinary  dealer  to  givo  general  satisfaction,  and 
yot  maVo  a  profit.  Whon  we  remember  that  the  alder- 
men and  ooiinuillorH  who  ordered  the  purchaaee  wore  them- 
Ndlvi-H  the  men  who,  aa  individuals  or  as  members  of  their 
OorniianivM,  had  to  iidvauoe  a  large  part  of  the  neceBsary 
l\indH,  it  oan  hiirdly  bu  suppusud  that  the  practice  would 
hava  boon  oarrioil  on  for  :iearly  two  centuries  had  it  not 
Hatialiod  a  real  uocd. 

The  proviHion  of  corn  by  the  mnnidpali^  was  espeoisUy 
fitted  ti>  attach  the  poorer  inhabitants  to  the  tows  and  its 
ft>rtuuoa>     A  aimilar  mult  must  have  followed  with  th« 
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I  tltaae  towns  wbora  tk«  iiMgt*> 

I  made  wliat  wei«  called  **  cautnoa  faupuns."  **     W« 

Mve  noosds  of  sodi  tnoMotioiu  in  IhibUn  and  WMtrriiM^ 

1  tbe  fifteeDib  oeotny,  in  th«  litl]«  Welsh  town  itf  Nwtth 

Pin  Ihe  middle  of  tbe  8)st«entb,  %\  larerpool  luid  Ohnshr  nt 

I  .the  end  of  the  sune  eentnrr,  and  in  sevvntl  Switdi  tnn-iw 

I  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  aeventecnth,™  Althougb,  thonfttro, 

I'IdTerpool  and  Cheeti^r  are  the  only  olear  inBt«noi«  in  England, 

lao  far  as  our  preaeat  evidence  indioatea,  the  wide  prevaloDoo 

of  the  practice  in  siirrumiding  oountries  renders  it  pnihablo 

that  in  England,  also,  it  was  not  nnoDniiuou ;  and  fiie  pro- 

hability  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  would  bo  a  natural 

onl^owth  of  one  of  the  principles  of  the  uerchatit  gild,  via. 

that  brethren  shonld  be  allowed  to  Hhiiro  in  advanlsgooua 

r  bargains."" 

At  Liverpool  all  imports  had  first  to  be  offorod  for  sale  to 

"the  Mayor  and  town."     It  was  tlieroupon  oonsiilored,  at  an 

I  aBsemhly  in  the  Common  Ilall,  whether  it  was  "  oonveuient " 

f  to  have  it  "as  a  common  bargain  for  tho  town."    If  that  were 

1  agreed  to,  Mr.  Mnyor,  guided  by  the  town  "  IMsicrs,"  ami 

fcwith  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  offorod  n  ocrtain  price  for 

If  the  importers  were  disaatisfled  with  tbo  oETor,  thoy 

r  had  to  make  the  best  terms  they  aould,  and,  by  a  gift  "  to 

I  tbe  town's  nee  and  profit,"  obtain  "liburty  tn  tttko  tlmir  boot 

I  market  for  tho  commodity  within  tbe  town."""     If,  on  tho 

contrary,  the  merchants  accepted  the  otlur.  the  oumniodity 

was  distributed   at   co»t   prioe  among    tho   burgttitiiOH,  mioh 

"after  their  degree,"  "*  or  the  extent  of  their  biminciiH,     Th« 

imports  mentioned  in  the  Liverpool  records  are  iron  and 

train  oil,  wheat,  rye,  and   barley,  and  tallow  from  Iralaud, 

and  tbe  mle  only  applied  Ui  wholeiiale  quantities.     Thus  it 

was  decided  in  1591  that  any  burgess  might  bny  for  himsalf 

jt  qnantity  of  tallow  not  (.-xoce<1ing  1  cwt.,  or  of  grain  not 
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3  bari'ela ;  and,  indeed,  that  supplies  of  tallow  o 
grain,  np  to  5  cwt.  or  thereabout,  as  being  too  small  to  be 
"fit  for  a  common  bargain,"  coiilil  be  bought  by  any  free 
oitieen,  on  condition  that  he  gave  public  notice,  and  allowed 
any  other  bui-gesses  that  cared  to  be  "  partakers  thereof  with 
him."  In  Eye,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Cinque  Porte,  the  love 
for  corporate  enterpriBea  went  even  further;  a  "town  ship"* 
look  part  in  the  iiehcries,  and  the  aor]>oration  engaged  IH^ 
"  town  ventures  "  in  the  Gaacou  wine  triide.'^ 

The  common  town  property,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mai'ket  houses  and  market  stalls  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  was  for  the  larger  part  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  the  interests  of  the  town  were  mainly  agricul- 
tural ;  from  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  germ  of  the  later  town 
was  represented  by  one  or  more  rural  manors.  Many  towDs, 
fur  instance,  bad  acquired  control  of  the  seigneurial  mills, 
and,  ^bile  insistiug  that  every  inhabitant  should  make  use 
of  them,  lightened  the  burdens  of  civic  taxation  by  the 
revenue  thencu  derived.'-'  In  some  places,  especially  in 
northern  towns  of  recent  growth,  there  were  customary 
ovens  or  bakehouses  which  every  inhabitant  waa  bound  to 
use.'"  But  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the  interests 
of  the  townsfolk  were  the  righta  which  everywhere  existed 
to  the  USB  of  lands  around  the  town.  The  arable  open  fields, 
with  their  intermixed  strips,  of  which  there  are  abundant 
traces  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  smaller  towns,  had,  it 
is  true,  almost  everywhere  dieappeart'd ;  but  there  often 
remained,  long  after  the  fields  had  been  enclosed,  rights  of 
common  over  the  stubbie;'™  while  common  pastureH, — or 
"commons"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, — on  which 
the  burgesses  oould  send  their  cattle  to  (;raiie,  were  almost 
universal.'""  Sometimes  "  the  rate  and  stint  "  of  cuttle  -o 
graduated  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  imliviilual  biirj[( 
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KtD8  it  was  decreed  in  Oxford  in  1565,  "  that  the  Mayor  for 

tbe  tyme  beinge  shall  have  viii  beasts  in  the  commen  of  Port 

Heade,  and  every   Alderman  vi,   every  Baylje  iiii,  every 

Ihamberlayne    iii,    every    Commnner     one." "°      "  Pasture 

wiBterB,"  or  similar  offioere,  were  appointed  to  see  that  the 

tint  was  not  exceeded  :    and  there  was  also  aometimes   a 

1  herdman.""      Kights  of  common  were  no  despicable 

Addition  to  the  resources  of  a  burgher  honsehold,  especially 

a  the  smaller  towns ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  must  have 

parked  off  the  body  of  hurghera  still  more  distinctly  from 

Plose  outeide.     The  townspeople  were  jnst  as  anxious  as  the 

Inhabitants  of  rural  manors  to  prevent  the  people  of  the 

irrounding  villages  from  sharing  in  their  commonH,  and 

ihey  had  an  equally  obvious  interest  in  limiting  the  number 

r  those  within  the  town  itself  who  should  be  permitted  lo 

ire  in  their  privileges.     This  is  very  plainly  expressed  in 

3  remonstrance  of  the  "  Mickletom  "  jury  in  Nottingham 

tL  1577,  a  date  at  which,  as  is  clear  from  abundant  evidence, 

^e  old  town  economy  was  breaking  up  ;  "  We  do  present 

lat  there  be  made  no  more  foreign  Burgesses,  but  that  they 

made  pay  sZi,  and  no  money  abated — for  there  is   too 

Bany   already ;  ^by   making  of  them  the   poor   burgeases' 

mmons  is  eaten  up  to  the  great  hindrance  of  all ;  there- 

a  will,  Master  Mayer,  no  Burgess  to  be  made  but  of 

Dcupations  "  (i.e.  if  admitted  to  a  craft),  "  and  if  jou  make 

Hjy  Burgees  that  bath  not  been  apprentice  to  pay  xZ,  and  no 


To  give  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  common  life  of 

B  towns,  and  of  the  position  of  the  municipal  magistrates 

8  its  represent ativea  and  centres,  it  is  worth  while  mention- 

tgi  before  passing  from  the  subject,  one  or  two  instances  of 

privileges,    which    hardly    belung    to   this   particular 


seotion.  In  several  of  the  greater  towns  the  civic  aulhoritiee 
bad  probate  of  the  wills  of  those  who  died  within  theii- 
jurlBdiotion ;  as,  for  instance,  in  London,'^  Bristol,'^  and 
Ipswich,"*  and  the  wills  wore  enrolled  among  the  municipal 
records.  As  the  official  maintainer  of  right  and  justice,  the 
mayor  in  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  probably  in  some  other 
towns,  was  the  guardian  of  widows  and  orphans ;  in  the 
former  city  a  promise  to  "  keep,  maintain  and  defend  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  this  town  safely  in  their  rights,"  was 
a  part  of  the  mayor's  oath  of  office ; '"  and  in  the  latter,  the 
duty  was  so  burdent^oiiiB  that  a  special  office,  that  of  cham- 
berlain, was  created  in  1565,  in  order  to  provide  for  it.™ 
The  confidence  felt  by  the  citizens  in  their  magistrates  is 
illustrated  by  the  further  fact  that  at  Bristol,  and  probably 
elsewhere,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  founders  of  chantries, 
when  the  endowment  was  at  all  considerable,  to  put  the 
patronage  of  the  chaplaincies  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  to 
rerjiiest  his  aasistance  in  the  administration  of  the  funds,  and 
to  provide  for  the  remuueration  of  the  city  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  work.  The  "  compositions,"  i.e.  the  bonds  or 
agreements  establishing  the  various  chantries  with  their 
particular  rules,  were  enrolled  in  the  city  books;  and  in 
Bristol,  we  are  told,  "  it  bath  been  used,  on  the  iiii"'  dale 
after  Mighelmas,  the  newo  maire  to  lot  sommen  all  the 
ohauntry  precstis  whose  composicions  are  enrolled  in  the 
rede  boke," — some  eleven  in  number  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century, — "to  com  before  Ihe  Maire  to  the 
Counter,  their  to  take  their  othes  truly  to  observe  their 
seide  compoHioions." '" 

§  29.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  moditcval  town 
system  gave  way  in  every  direction,  and  its  place  was 
gradually  occupied  by  an  orgunizutiim  of  triide  and  industry 
which  rested  on  the  wider  basis  of  the  niitional  stale.    When 
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I   said,  it   miiat  not  be   nDderatood   that  old    tliiiiji;B 

her  passed  away,  and  all  things  beoaiue  new ;    that 

Ibe  system  followed  another  like  dissolving  views  upon  a 

The  relation    to  one  another  of  stages  in   social 

h>Iation   is  far  more  oomples.     While  in  each  snccesaive 

^od  there  is  much  that  is  altogether  new,  there  is  also 

pnch   that  ia  hnt  an  enlargement  or  wider  application  of 

Much,  again,   that   ia    old   continues   to  BurriTe, 

plthough   no  longer   in   complete   harmony  with  the   pre- 

ling  tendencies  of  the  time,  because  it  has  some  use  in  a 

Ribordinate  sphere ;  or  even  from  the  mere  force  of  inertia, 

iDse  economic  forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  sweep  it 

y.     We  sliall  see,  for  instance,  that  the  gild  system  of  I 

latry  impressed  upon  the  domestic  system  whioh  followed    I 

me  of  its  most  striking   characteristics.      So,    again,  in 

be  matter  immediately  before  ue.     In  certain  towns  and 

Bftain  industries  there  remained  much  of  the  old  system  of 

1  monopoly  far  into  the  present  century.     In  the  time 

f  Adam  Smith  trade  corporations  still  played  so  important 

Bi.})aTt  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  several  pages 

^  a  demonstration  of  their  injurious  character ;  though  he 

Eohably  made  the  natural  mistake  of  a  bookish  man,  and 

night  of  them  as  more  seriously  hampering  individual 

wpriae  in  his  day  than  was  in  fact  the  case.      On  the 

Bier  hand,  the  corporate  life  of  the  mediceval  town  was 

I  direct    progenitor  of  much   that    is    best  in    modem 

i  patriotism.      Yet  we  can  only  arrange  the  sequence 

f  social  phenomena  in  stages  by  determining  what  were 

9  dominating  or  preponderating  forces  in  any  particnlai 

ariod,  and  what  the  subordinate;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 

^t  we   can   say   that   in    the  sistoenth   century   a   town 

[anization  gave  way  to  a  national  one.     Town  life  never 

together  decayed ;  it  remained  a  cousiderable  element  in 
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tbe  life  of  tho  nation  fib  a  whole  ;  but  it  became  a  sub- 
ordinate element,  and  one  continually  growing  weater.  Let 
iiB  look  at  some  indications  of  tMa  lessoning  atrength  in 
tniinicipal  institutiosa. 

i.  And  first,  as  to  the  monopoly  of  trade.  Many  of  the 
royal  charters  to  towus,  iiom  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  onward, 
had  expreBsly  granted  to  their  merchants  fi'eedom  from  toll 
throughout  England.  These  grants  had,  however,  but  little 
immediate  result ;  for  their  effect  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by 
the  legal  rule  that  such  an  esemption  could  only  be  enjoyed 
lay  the  burghers  of  one  town  in  another  when  that  other 
had  not  received  a  prior  charter  granting  them  the  ordinary 
trade  monopoly.'""  Indeed,  the  law  courts  under  Edward  I. 
went  further,  and  espresaly  recognized  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  monopoly  had  been  exercised  imiuemorially  was  by 
itself  a  aufEcient  jaatification, — even  if  no  charter  could  te 
produced, — for  barring  out  the  burgeaaeH  of  other  towns  from 
free  trade ;  and  as  Ihe  exercise  of  a  trade  monopoly  might 
fairly  be  argued  to  be  immemorial  in  almost  every  consider- 
able town,  the  words  of  the  charters  conferring  freedom  from 
toll  were  practically  meaningleas.  The  chief  importance  of 
the  chartcre  in  this  respect  lay  in  their  continually  suggest- 
ing tbe  idea  that  it  was  possible  trade  might  he  free,  and 
that  there  was  a  power  outside  the  town  which  might  claim 
to  decide  the  matter.  Far  more  immediate  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  inter-municipal  treaties  of  reci]>rocity.  Before  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  England  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  inter-muBicipal  agreements  to  exempt  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  contracting  towns  from  tolls  when  they  came 
to  trade ;  and  these  unquestionably  led  the  way  to  more 
complete  freedom.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  the  exact 
parallels,  in  that  stage  of  economio  development,  to  the  inter- 
national treaties  of  reciprocity  by  the  aid  of  whioh  many 
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jdeiu  politicians   expect  to  reaoh   ttniverBal   free  trade. 
3iey  began  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  ;    WiucheBter 

nd  Southampton  entered  into  snoh  a  contract  iu  \2Gh^  and 
lalisbury  and  Southampton  in  1330 : "°  and  they  became 
lore  frequent  as  time  \Yent  on.  A  peculiarly  interesting 
Bries  of  "compositionfl"  were  entered  into  between  Notting- 
^m,  Coventry,  and  Lincoln,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
tfteenth  century,"'  Of  course,  in  making  these  conceGsions 
Id  one  another,  the  towns  were  aoting  in  their  own  immediate 
Biterest;  but  they  none  the  legs  weakened  the  foundations 
f  the  medieval  polity. 

,   I'be   organization    of    industry  in    the    towns    was 

partly    by   internal    obanges    in    the    misteries 

themselves,  partly  by  the  increased   action   of  the   central 

authority,  and    partly   by   the    growth   of  the  "domestio" 

industry  of  the  rural  districts.    Each  of  these  oauaea  must  be 

gi^ealt  with  in  detail  later  on.     Aa  an  example  of  the  iirst,  we 

hay  notice  that  in  London  (and  possibly  iu  some  of  the  other 

RTge  towns)  the  monopoly  of  the  smaller  companies  waa 

)  a  large  extent  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 

reponderating  wealth  and  political  influence  of  the  greater 

mpaniaa.     Members  of  the  greater  companiea  engaged  in 

.ions  hitherto  restricted  to  the  members  of  other  and 

■  companies;  they  were   defended   by  the   bodies   to 

wMoh  they  belonged ;  and  the  smaller  companiea  could  get 

redress.'"      It    became    usual,    moreover,    during    the 

me  period,  for  apprentices  on  coming  out  of  their  time  to 

scome  journeymen  without  becoming  freemen  either  of  their 

mpanies  or  of  the  city ;  '*"  and  thus  the  closeness  of  the  old 

mnection  between  the   enjoyment  of    burgher  rights  and 

)  exercise  of  a  skilled   craft  tended  to   disappear.     The 

mstantly  increasing  activity  of  Parliament,  from  the  begin- 

;  of  the  sisteenth  century,  iu  enacting  laws  prescribing 
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the  methods  of  industry  and  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
is  evident  on  every  page  of  the  statute  book.'"  It  was  in 
part  an  effort  to  meet  new  needs,  and  to  contiol, — frequently 
in  theintorest  of  the  towns  themselves, — the  new  manufactures 
of  the  country.  But  often  it  can  only  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  the  prosenoo  of  a  strong  government,  conscious  of 
its  power  and  inflnencel  by  an  unconscious  desire  to  extend 
its  own  sphere  of  action.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  the  constant  interference  of,  and  appeal  to,  an 
authority  outside  the  town,  could  not  fail  to  draw  men's 
thoughts  away  from  the  old  centre  uf  their  industrial  life. 
Even  where,  as  in  some  instances,  the  organization  of  a 
mifitery  was  ntilized  by  the  govemraont  for  the  supervision 
of  a  particular  manufacture,  it  was,  more  often  thiin  not,  not 
with  the  intention  of  benefiting  the  industry  of  a  single 
town,  but  one  spread  over  a  considerable  district.  Thus  tha 
statute  of  1468  concerning  the  worsted  manufacture  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  Qonferred  upon  the  eight  wardens  of  the  craft 
(four  from  Norwich  and  four  from  outside)  power  to  "  search 
all  manner  of  worsted  "  over  the  whole  of  the  three  counties, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,'"  And  this  instance  of  the 
worsted  manufacture  reminds  ua  of  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
characteristics  of  that  extension  of  industry  from  the  towns 
to  the  country,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  third  of  the 
causes  of  decay  in  the  town  system.  From  its  first  appoarauoe 
the  worsted  manufacture  had  been  confined  to  Norwich  and 
the  country  rouncl.  So  now  the  now  woollen  mannfaoture 
in  the  country  districts  did  not  spread  itself  evenly  over 
the  whole  oountry,  but,  after  a  short  period  of  experiment, 
concentrated  itself  in  partiaular  districts — efl[«cia]ly  the 
Eastern  Counties,  Devonshire  and  Somerset,  and  Yorkshire. 
The  concentration  went  further  still  ;  for  each  of  these 
districlB  confined  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  a  few  staple 
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tjrarioties  peauliar  to  iteelf.     But,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

tha  towns  had  not  only  been  the  seats  of  indnstry,  bnt  every 

a  of  any  aize  had  carridd  on  the  same  occupations;  all, 

lln  fact,  that  were  needed  to  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 

townsmen  and  the  country  round.     Local  advantages   had 

already  led  to  some  slight  specialization;'*'  but  how  slight 

it  must  have  boon  may  be  readily  gathered  from  a  comparison 

"of  the  lists  of  crafts   in  London,  York,  Coventry,  Briatol, 

md  other  large  towns.     But  during  the  sixteenth  century 

o  great  changes  took  place  in  the  one  great  mannfacture 

f  England, — a  manufacture  which  soon  far  outweighed  in 

roporlanoe  all  the  rest  put  together,'"     The  towns  ceased  to 

I  themaelves  the  seats  of  the  industry;  and  outside  the 

'  towos  that  geographical  division  of  labour  whioh  is  now  so 

characteristic  of  Western  Europe  had  begun  to  show  itself  on 

a  large  scale.'" 

.  The  final  and,  in  some  ways,  most  conclasive  evidence 
f  the  diminishing  vigour  of  municipal  life  ia  to  be  found  in 
Hie  general  oessation  of  the  attempt  to  "  survey  victuals  j  "  "" 
br  there  was  no  part  of  the  old  polity  whioh  had  more  firmly 
^  itself  in  the  popular  sympathies.  We  notice,  in  one 
\,  that  the  rule  which  kept  hadgert,  or  dealers,  out  of  the 
irket  for  grain  until  after  the  bakers  and  brewers  of  the 
\  had  been  served,  is  no  longer  being  enforced  by  the 
jlilerk  of  the  market.'"  In.  the  court  leet  of  the  thriving 
illage  of  Manchester,  the  jury  in  1559  "dothe  present  that 
f  know  none  that  doth  Brawe  or  Biike  Ale  or  bi-ead,  but 
^  break  the  Assize," '"  A  similar  jury  at  Nottingham  in 
'  Master  Mayor  "  to  be  good  master  to  hua, 
lur  brewers,  for  we  find  hus  grieved 
*  The  commons  of  Nottingham  found  it  was 
)  magistrates  and  officers  to  lock  after  the 
t  cuetodiet   ipsos  ouatodes?     In  1507  they 


hid  see 

rith  them  all.' 

^ttle  use  to  ha 

fadeamen  :    Qi 
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present  one  of  tlie  seai'ohei's  of  the  tanners  for  selling  leather 
insufSciently  barked ;  "*  in  1516  they  present  the  searchers 
of  the  fishers  "because  that  they  suffer  corrupt  fish  and 
naught  to  be  sold  in  the  miirket."  ■"  It  was  neceasary  to  strike 
higher ;  and  popular  juries  were  not  slow  to  lay  the  responsi- 
bility upon  tbe  mayor  himBelf.  In  1524  "  M,  Mayre" 
presented  "  for  lack  of  seeing  to  the  syse  of  bread ; "  "* 
1530,  for  "Jack  of  justice  done  to  our  bakers  and  our  butchers, 
and  specially  for  brewers  ; " '"  in  1556,  because  he  "  will  not 
see  Thomas  Garth's  wife  fi.Qed  for  unreasonable  buying  of 
oatmeal,  for  she  oftentimes  hath  been  presented,"  and  the 
mayor  "hath  done  no  reformation  therein" — ^her  offence  being 
that  she  had  bought  oatmeal  and  salt,  and  sold  it  again  in 
the  same  market,'"  It  is  evident  that  the  magistrates  were 
by  no  means  so  anxious  as  the  general  body  of  the  townsfolk 
that  the  law  should  be  enforced.  To  this  many  motives 
doubtless  contributed.  With  the  general  slackening  of  the 
restrictions  on  trade  and  industry,  it  was  natural  that  there 
should  also  be  a  slackening  of  those  which  specially  concerned 
the  victualling  crafts,  It  is  possible,  again,  that  the  trade  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  to  some  extent  risen  above  the 
petty  extortions  which  had  marked  its  first  beginning;  and 
that  the  municipal  authorities  felt  they  could  now  leave 
somewhat  more  liberty  to  bakers  and  brewers  and  dealers  in 
corn,  without  serious  harm  to  the  public.  Moreover,  the 
government  of  the  towns  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  "  select  bodies,"  '™ — small  gruupa  of  families,  rich 
when  compared  with  the  body  of  iha  burghers,  and  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  short  weight  of  "  the  poor  man's  loaf." 
But  there  is  another  cause  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
When  the  jury  at  Nottingham,  in  1527,  remonstrated  against 
the  appoiatment  as  aldermen  of  a  certain  innholder  and  a 
certain  baker,  "contrary  to  the  true  effect  of  the  statute  of 
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RvictualtTB,"  aiid  went  on  lo  puiut  oat  that  during  the  wb( 
»f  the  previous  yoar,  when  an  innholder  had  bc«n  mayor, 
'■the  Assize  of  Viclaal  wbb  not  put  in  due  execution,"'" 
rabey  were  donbtleea  connecting  canee  and  effect.  The  old 
fcyetem  was  broken  down  in  large  measure  by  the  shoer  force 
I  of  individual  self-iaterest.  We  shall  have  to  examine  in  a 
"pater  aection  that  remarkable  outburst  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
iBeeking  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  however  we  may 
1  explain  it,  was  so  much  more  intense  and  widely  prevalent 
I'than  before,  that  it  strikes  na  almost  as  the  manifestation  of 
b  new  eoonomic  force.  Of  course  it  was  not  a  new  force;  it 
Ehad  always  influenced  men  ;  but  now  it  comes  out  into  view, 
I  breaks  down  many  of  the  barriers  that  had  been  set  to  it, 
land  ceaHee  to  be  ashamed  to  use  its  strength.  It  is  only  one 
I  Bide  of  what  wo  now  call  the  Individualism  of  the  Renais- 
I  Bance.  That  individualism  was  both  good  and  bad ;  wa 
I -cannot  help  seeing  that  the  good  preponderated,  and  that 
f  the  old  system  of  restriction  had  done  its  work.  Bat  in  tho 
I  destnictiua  of  the  old  there  was  much  that  was  sordid  and 
I  mean;  the  unabashed  pursuit  of  individual  profit  was  ugly 
l-Bnoiigh,  and  often  hurtful  enough  to  the  poorer  townsfolk; 
I  tu)d  Crowley's  vigorous  verse,  even  with  all  the  deductions 
■  which  have  to  be  made  from  the  judgments  of  a  satirist,  ' 
^vea  a  not  entirely  untrue  view  of  one  side,  at  any  rate,  of  ' 
lithe  change  that  was  taking  place : 

■■.  .  .  TliisiBa  City 
lu  name;  but  in  dsod 
It  is  a  pack  of  people 
That  «eek  after  Ueed; 
For  offioers  and  all 
Do  aeok  tlicir  own  gain. 
But  for  the  woaltb  or  tbe  Commooa 
No  mau  taketK  \,?,\n. 
An  hell  witLunt  urduc 
I  may  it  well  tail. 
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^  30.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  before  leaving  this  b' 
ject  that  the  "  decay  "  here  spokeu  of  was  primarily  one  in 
tho  old  municipal  polity,  and  not  one  in  material  well-being. 
.  For  the  idea  sometimes  entertaiaed  that  the  Beformation, 
or  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  event  io  the  six- 
teenth century,  found  Eugland  in  a  languishing  condition, 
with  towns  falling  to  rain  and  indnatry  stagnant,  there  ia 
oei'tainly  no  sufficient  evidence.  Particniar  localities  met 
with  disasters  from  time  to  time,  such  as  great  fires,  or  visita- 
tions of  the  plagne,  or  of  the  sweating  sickness,  from  which 
they  took  years  to  recover  ; ""  -the  great  fire  in  Norwich,  in 
1507,  left  "many  void  grounds,  wherenpon  before  the  fire 
good  and  Bubstantial  houses  of  habitation  were  standing," 
which  six  and  twenty  years  afterwards  are  spoken  of  as  still 
"  nnedified."  ""  Again,  the  growth  of  trade  in  new  direc- 
tions might  lead  to  a  more  rapid  progress  in  one  town  that) 
another,  and  a  consequent  change  in  tlieir  relative  impor- 
tance ;  thus,  to  illustrate  once  more  from  the  same  city,  the 
development  of  the  Atlantic  trade  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  caused  the  taxable  wealth  of  Bristol  to 
considerably  surpass  that  of  Norwich,  ti'  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  much  inferior.'"  But  the  general  impression 
with  which  we  rise  from  the  study  of  the  period  1350-1550, 
is  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  steady  and  constant 
growth  of  wealth  in  the  civic  oommunitios.  An  impression 
of  this  kiEid  can  hardly  be  substantiated  by  statistical 
evidence;  it  is  the  result  of  a  numbor  of  concurrent  in- 
dications. Among  these  are  the  beginning  of  an  Englith 
foreign  trade,  in  the  sense  of  a  trade  adtiially  earned  on  by 
Englishuieu  outside  Fngland,  mid  even  oiitnidu  llio  old  staple 
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tlimit§ — thetrade,  namely,  of  the  Merehant  Adveuturers;  and 

I  closely  connected  witli  this,  the  growth  within  the  towne  ol 

I  snch  mercantile  misteriea  as  the  Drapers  and  Grocers.     Both 

ithese  phenomena  we  ahall  havo  to  study  in  a  later  seotion. 

I  Another  indication  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  arcbitec- 

I  tare ;  for  the  fifteenth  and  early  aisteenth  centuries  were  the 

r  period  when  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  towns  reached 

its  highest  magnificence,  and  that  to  which  we  owe  most  of 

the  great  town  churches.     Still  another  piece  of  evidence 

is  furnished  by  the   sumptuary   legislation    which   tells  of 

I  the  increase  of  luxury  and  of  the  wider  diEftiaion  of  wealth, 

iThe  two  sumptuary  Acts  of   1463   and    1482, — coming   as 

■  ihey  did  after  a  long  period  during  which  no  such  euact- 

l.ments  were  deemed  necessary,  for  the  last  Act  had  been 

■in  136?, — are  especially  significant  in  this  connection;  and 

lit  may  be  mentioned,  as  not  without  its  meaning,  that  from 

1  Act  of  1482  all  women  escept  the  wires  of  labourers 

■were   exempted,  and    even   these  were  permitted  to  wear 

■Jterchiefa  worth  twenty  pence  for  the  yard  and  a  quarter 

a  liberal  relaxation,'" 

Two  arguments  have  been  adduced  for  an  actual  diminn- 

Ktion  of  civic  prosperity.     One  is  the  practice,  which  became 

tablished  from   1432  onward,  of  allowing  a  certain  sum 

|;fo  be  deducted  from  the  tax   known  as  a   "  fifteenth  and 

tenth,"    "  in  part  relief  and  discharge  of  the  poor  towns, 

■inties,  and  boroughs  desolate,  wasted,  or  destroyed,  or  over 

■greatly  impoverished,  or  else  to  the  said  tax  over  greatly 

""     But  the  amount  was  not  a  large  one  ;  and  tiie 

more   than    the    reduction    to    a    regular    eyatera 

iOf  a  practice,  which  had  prevailed  in  an  irregular  and  nn- 

tain  fashion  before,  of  making  an  allowance  from  time  to 

V^ime  to  such  towns  as  could  justly  claim  it.    Another,  and  at 

■,first  sight  more  conclusive,  argument  is  derived  from  a  aeriea 
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of  statutes  Irum  1534  to  1543,  providing  for  the  compulsory 
rebuilding  of  housea  that  had  been  permitted  to  fall  to  ruin."" 
In  one  or  other  of  these  statutes  almost  every  town  in  Eng- 
land is  mentioned  by  name.  But  if  the  downfall  of  these 
houses  was  simply  due  to  the  povertj'  of  the  citizens,  we  can 
liardly  suppose  that  even  Ilenry  Till,  would  have  relied  on 
legiEla,tion  to  repair  the  mischief,  and  that  be  would  have 
contiaued  to  issue  enactments  year  after  year  when  experience 
must  have  shown  the  folly  of  the  attempt. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  Acts  themselves,  their  interpre- 
tation does  not  seem  far  to  seek.  They  all  contain  some  suoh 
phrases  as  these:  "many  of"  the  vacant  grounds  "  are  nigh 
adjoining  to  the  high  street,  replenished  with  much  unclean- 
sesB  and  filth  ;  with  pits,  cellars,  and  vaults  lying  open  and 
nncovered,  to  the  great  peril  and  danger  of  the  inhabitants 
and  other  the  king's  Gubjects  passing  by  the  same ;  and  some 
houses  be  feeble  and  very  likely  to  fall  down,  dangerous  to 
pass  by."  "*  Here  was  a  puhlio  nuisance  which  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  and  which,  it  was  thought,  could  be 
removed,  if  the  self-interest  of  the  lords  of  whom  the  lands 
were  held  as  well  as  that  of  porsona  having  rent'chargea 
thereout,  and  in  the  last  resort  of  the  municipalities  them- 
selves, could  be  enlisted  in  the  work.  To  interpret  such 
statutes  as  implying  the  ruin  of  the  towns  themaelvea  is  to 
disregard  the  difference  between  mediseval  and  modern  con- 
ditions, "In  the  tax -registers  of  flourishing  towns"  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  has  been  observed,  "  we  constantly  come 
across  the  entry  "decayed  houses,'  or  'waste  lands;'"  and  the 
reason  is  that  when  a  house  was  destroyed,  it  was  far  more 
difBcalt  to  replace  it  then  than  it  is  now.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  abundance  of  loanable  capital  to-day  renders  it  much 
more  easy  to  borrow  money  on  mortgage;  in  the  second  place, 
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I  the  oanse  of  destruction,  whioh  was  incomparably  more  effec- 
tive than  any  other,  viz,  fire,  is  now  provided  againHt  by  a 
speoial  form  of  insurance  which  was  then  altogether  wanting; 
and  in  the  thin!  place,  the  greater  aggregation  of  population 
in  towns  has  rendered  it  an  even  better  investment  than  it 
was  then  to  build  houses  upon  a  vacant  site  in  the  heart  of 
the  town.    To-day  when  a  building  in  a  main  street  is  burnt 
'  down,  the  owner  usually  receives  from  an  insurance  company 
I  a  oapital  sum  with  which  he  can  at  once  begin  to  build,  and 
an  uHually  find  no  better  investment  for  his  money.'" 
I  The  explanation  that  has  just  been  given  of  the  purport 
I  of  the  statntfls  is  confirmed  by  the  moi-e  detailed  enactment 
the  same  character  which  is  fo  be  found  in  the  great 
I  Act  of  1535  concerning  Calais.""     The  Comptroller  of  Calais 
lie  empowered  to  call  before  bira  twice  a  year  six  carpenters 
Land  BJx  masons,  who  shall  be  sworn  diligently  to  search, 
I  Tiew,  and  present  all  such  houses  as  they  shall  find  ruinous 
land  likely  to  fall  in  decay  ;  he  is  then  to  enjoin  the  owners 
Bto  re-edify,  repair,  and  maintain  the  houses  within  two  years, 
Fand  in  default  he  is  to  seize  them  into  the  hands  of  the  ting, 
I  It  was  nothing  but  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  securing  the 
I  removal  of  a  nuisance,  and  it  is  closely  connected  with  eub- 
'  sequent  legialation.*" 

There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  evidence  which  soema 
to  justify  a  gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of  English  towns. 
It  iaaatatnteof  1511-12,  which  repeals  the  Act  of  Edward  II. 
I  excluding  "victuallers"  from  the  office  of  mayor,  on  the 
\  ground  that  "  since  the  making  of  the  statute,  many  and 
I  the  most  part  of  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate 
i  he  fallen  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  not  inhabited  with  merchants 
land  men  of  such  suhstanoe  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
Imaking  the  statute.  For  at  this  day  the  dwellers  and 
I  inhabitants  of  the  same  cities  and  boroughs  be  most  com- 
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monlj  hakflTfi,  brewers,  vintners,  fish  mcin gens,  and  other 
TictiUkUers,  and  few  or  none  other  pexBons  of  snhBtanoe,"  ^ 
But  withont  farther  proof  it  we»  hardly  luife  to  hnild  on  the 
wid^lanijnai;^  of  the  preamble  of  a  statnte  a  conclnsian  which 
seems  in  ohvions  cnnfiiot  with  what  we  know  of  the  general 
oonne  of  events.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller 
towm  had  stdfored  in  popnlation  and  wealth  by  the  growth 
of  domestic  manxcfaotnres  in  the  nxial  distriots;  although 
that  i^owth  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  not  the 
diversion  of  an  industry  from  the  towns  to  the  coimtry,  but 
tlifi  growth  of  a  hmt  industry  outside.  "What,  however,  we 
do  Icnow  toi^  plaoe  was  that  it  became  much  more  usual 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  for  well-t(>>do 
iamilifls  to  build  bouses  for  themselves  outside  the  towns. 
?Uie  now  wealth  which  had  been  won  in  commerce  sought, 
as  so  often  sinco,  to  establish  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  country 
gently;  and  the  '* land-grabbing,"  which  is  W)  notable  a 
feature  of  the  time,  was  very  largely  the  way  in  which  thif^ 
was  effected.  With  tiio  Testoration  of  order  in  the  coimtTT 
districts  by  th<*.  strong  hand  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  pragresK 
in  the  art  of  architecture  which  rendered  a  country  Tesidennt' 
noreiditEaative,  "©very .gentleman,"  as  Starkoy says,  writing 
in  the  mgn  of  Henry  VUl.,  •*  flyetii  into  thr  country.  Few 
jnliatatt  cities  or  towns ;  few  that  have  any  regard  of 
•*••  But  the  weakening  of  the  wealthy  element  in 
owing  to  the  greater  attraction  of  thf  country,  is 
^1^  ^^iRy  different  from  a  detjay  of  the  towuF  owing 
pltMng  industry  or  a  declining  tradu. 
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NOTE& 

I,  Pnrt  L  p.  TT.  Berent  Gorcian  legal  liirtoriftu,  eapecisllf  Bidiud  I 
Scbrodar,  Xehrinicb  der  ilrsttdiat  RwJkttyudkieMa  (I6S9),  \tj  mnch  it 
en  the  merebant-body  and  the  maiket-iighls  the;  icquii«d  as  the  fbonda-  | 
tioDfl  of  the  later  ci*ic  orgADization.  Tbni  ScLroder  dMUiea:  "Alls 
SUldte  voren  in  enter  Beibe  Harkte,  nnr  im  Marktrecht  i*t  der 
Auigaagsptinki  fiirdieEotwickelotigdeaStadtreahtg  msDchen"(p,690). 
See  hereoa  R.  Sohra,  EnUtehuKg  da  deuJteken  Stadteuifteiu  (lasOX  with  [ 
whieli  uaj  be  oompaivd  the  criticism  b;  tlie  prpseiit  irritet  to  the  Englith 
Hitt.  Btviea,  lU.  (1892),  340. 

!.  Cf.  SchmoUer,  Sludien  fiber  die  irirthidianliche  Politil:  Fri-ilricHi 
r  iet  GrOMcn,  in  hie  Jahrbiieh,  tiU.  (1831),  17-22. 

3.  RUarf'n  KaltntJar,  5. 

4.  P.,,  16. 

5.  Cf.  Freeman,  EnglUh  Town*  and  DUtricli  (1883),  52,  70-72. 

6.  This  ia  rme  of  the  main  poaitions  of  Ochenkowskl  in  bia  Eaglmdi 
I  wfrlhKAa/UJia«  Enticichelang.  But  it  needs  to  be  qnalilled  hj  the 
I  eonditiona  stated  later  in  the  lexi 

7.  Stubba,  Coiitt.  Hitt.  (Libr.  Ed.),  ilL  2S8,  307. 

e.  Cmmingham,  Engl.  Ind.  (2ad  ed.),  i.  335,  wuald  Bcem  lo  i^rinusly 
I  nntednle  "the  decay  of  local  inatitntiana." 

9.  Stnbbs,  u.«.,  iii.  644. 

10.  Sciimiilkr,  u.«..  21. 

II,  Theae  flgnrea  are  based  upon  the  eslimatos  in  Archxatogia,  vii. 
ad  M.,  derived  from  the  Subsidy  Kol!  of  1377,  and  copied  la  Macpherson, 
683.    In  leactioD  against  the  eiaggeraled  cBtimates  which  have  long 

0  earreat,  baaed  npon  the  vagae  atatomenU  of  cbroniolea,  there  ia  a 
J  nith  aome  modern  Oerman  wittera  to  minimiKe  the  popnlation 
fBval  cities  (Jftgtrow,  VMaahl  deulirher  Siadle,  4);  a  tendency 
n  the  opinion  of  Hoeniger,  in  Schinoller'a  Jahrharh,  sr.  128,  129, 

L«  e*""*  loo  f".   A  list  of  reforenoea  to  estimateB  for  English  towns  will 
«  (oinid  in  GroBB,  OiUt  JUercAant,  i.  73  and  xtiii. 

12.  See  instanceg  in  Groaa,  Gild  JVeirAant,  L  8  and  u.  2,  43. 

13.  It  we  fiiUow  Gehroder  and  Sohm  [see  a.  1,  iupra\  we  most  regard 
!  Irading  pririleges  as  even  more  important  in  municipol  develnproent, 

1  forming  the  kernel  of  tbeir  later  oonatitatlon.  Sohm  goes  an  far  aa 
B«y,  "Theconaliluiinn  of  iIipIowq  aa  sncU  wnsa  market  conaHtntion" 
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15.  Cooper,  Jnnal»  of  Camiiridge,  ii.  2.    "At  a  Oummon  Dny  b 
an  Frida;  after  the  AsBiimptiDti  T.M.,  it  wbb  agroed  hj  all  the  CommaDe 
tliere  agBembled  '  tUat  all  the  tree  burgeesee  of  this  <own  tliat  non  be,  or 
herearter  shall  be,  ahatl  be  brethren  of  the  Gu^ld  Merfhaunt  within  Uiis 

16.  GroBs,  6m  Mf^Tchaiit.  i.  nh.  is. 

17.  16.,  i.  *3,  44. 

IS.  Cf.  the  statement  of  these  luat  two  points  as  tha  "  allgemeine 
HeshlsgnindBatz,"  by  BohmoUer,  Tacher-  and  Web^iunft,  388. 

19.  SUaatet  of  tlie  Bealm,  i.  270,  315. 

20.  Cf.  OuhenkowBU,  227,  228,  230;  and  the  I'emBrkB  of  Sabftni, 
Engliielie  IlandeltpolitSt,  i.  4S2,od  the  "  one-sidedness  "  of  the  Edwardian 

21.  The  petitioDB  ma;  he  readil;  rafecreil  to  in  Cotton's  Abridgement, 
117,  125,  H7,  et  al. 

22.  The  Act  of  1878  (2  Biohurd  II..  et.  I,  e.  ],  in  Siatulw,  ii.  7)  was  a 
compromiBB,  Foieigners  were  allowod  to  eell  io  wholesale  quantities 
to  all  psrsons,  Inclading  other  foreigncra;  and  they  were  permitti^d  to 
sell  by  retail,  bnt  only  small  nareg.  Cunningham,  Eiigl.  IndiutTy  (2Bd 
od.),  iL  351,  BccordinRly,  needs  correction. 

23.  Foi  the  exemption  of  foreign  merohanti  frani  English  taxation, 
see  MttdoK,  Mma  Burgi,  273-277. 

2i.  "FnrBSiiiuch  as  it  aeemcth  to  onr  Lord  the  King  that  the  said 
Btatntea{9  Edw.  HL,  st.  1, 0.  i ;  2.1  Edw.  Ill,,  st.  3,  c  7 ;  2  Richard  IL,  c.  7), 
if  they  shall  he  fnlly  holdan  and  executed,  shall  extend  to  the  great 
Hindiance  and  Damage,  aa  well  of  the  City  of  I^ndon  as  of  other  Cities, 
Boroughs,  and  Towns  of  the  Bealm;  It  is  ordained  and  asaeoted  that 
uu  Merchant  Stronger  Alien  shall  bay,  nor  sell,  not  merchunilise  within 
the  Bealm  with  another  strange  Msrchant  AUeato $bII  again  ;  nor  that  no 
strange  Merchant  Alien  shall  sell  at  retail  within,  tbe  same  Realm ;  nor 
shall  pat  to  sale  any  Manner  of  Wares  or  Merolinndiaes,  except  Livings 
(provisions)  and  Tictnals,"  16  Richard  U.,  a.  i.  (1392-3),  St.  of  R,  ii.  63. 

25.  Thus  the  order  that  "  all  wares  sold  or  WteFed  between  foreigner 
and  foreigoer  shall  be  forfeit  an  foreign  bought  and  fnreign  told — felts  and 
yam  only  excepted,"  was  repeated  at  Liverpool  as  late  aa  ISfiii.  Pioton, 
Sdeclionfroia  Lit.  Jrehhti,  75. 

26.  5  Hen,  IV.  (1403-4),  0.  0 ;  Statutet,  ii.  ]'15. 

27.  Drake's  Eboranttvi  (1736),  206  (Cliatler  of  Richard  II,);  214 
(Proolamation  of  1550  against  "  Foreign   liu  " 


(Ordlne 


IB  of  Qnn 


ii  SeBsiiine). 


28.  7  Uon.  IV.  (14115-6),  0 


ii.  153, 
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30l  Fmititsd,  Fmam  «.  ^r^'^  l^v   ^^jo- .  2.  :^ 

3L  5  Ho.  IV-.  e.  5 .  aC_  -  Irr! 

32.  4  Hen.  T^  e.  5  ;  dU  i.  1-' 

33L  See  Sduais.  L  4^7.  aad  :iu*:  refiaeniKfi  ^e«  x^en.  aiUMHiz'i  rJuqiur 
OA  "FroHienzeflbc **  will  be  fimiiii  mut  iae£L,  a^^n/'iuci  Ukt  ansiinr  tuur.!. v 
Mnoeedi  in.  giving  e  dfav  pieEon  of  aie  amne  )t  -^vscm. 

3L  ISHen.YL.e.4:  SUiLSQS. 

39l  ONs&eniDDvdd,  337-239:  Sci^uz.  i.  413.  4:*{-1^1. 

3S.  See  &^  HBcberc,  £ua^  GratpoawM.  I.  120.';. 

37.  CC  Chflztflr  of  Jamei  UL  :d  Edincor^x  MTT.  ji  Vjatiaaii,  Fl.^ 

38.  JCaHriailL  320. 221.  Id5. 
3Sl  S«nr  Ted.  Xozief).  ITL  I'Tl, 

40.  JfoBorad^  Sail.  iSL     CC  lATit-s.  .«*iM/ii«isiioi.Hk  27T. 

41.  A  <ie&iZe(i  liac  ic  "lac  Kfta  if  su:  Tiunnu  L<iaiju»a  jiitiiarrAi  vl. 
be  inand.  jjl  vbw'^sL  JLvri^^,  'jY7  ^kiq*  ji  "iiu^  '*^u*JEdituab:iite'-'L*- 
rov*  aiui  in.  ^Xft'^^^niittnuQiirT  *  \t  L«ifiiU.a  irt  .ur>aciuii±ti  -lI  siij&.*->. 

mefkc^*  VMt  vuzK  K^npiSiHL  mitt  if  fi<x«?  >i:ii»i  "«:  ^cmibTv  'j-.aii_:«^r.-Ui->i 

paAfft^  ill  liit  i&!^i^*{.  i«r.  li^  '.-1.  m ji  iii.:;^  ;<rdiecMcC  u.  tiij^  iri..>.«- 

tacm  bj  Kuolltt  ii.  i^JCK  :  "  Wt-  nhdC  Uui  il/c  e^L^^^ttiit  i>f  :c<t  *^i  i^f  ».».<• 
tnde  or  tKseupiiticiL  vert  ii:<:  11  i'i<^  ^^fifcc  ur  ■^nu'Liu*  j!  iLi  c:;i  v  1n 
together  plMibd,  ez«efn  u^ej  vture  bj  Uce  igni.p';.T-«ait  ^  iir  p'jLot*  o:  1  ..1 
opp'ttnsity  of  tbe  wBten  ti^ej  vere  ti-  -dbc  tjerc*.  eafuci-dd :  t*  baV^i-rK 
currieic,  fellsiOD^rerfi.  btttLk&ejieA.  .  .  .  Sc^  mr  il1»:  uxji^ruxf  ukd  8niii:> 
to  be  plaoed  kjiut  lir  tuernhbiXt:^  from  MLoIfL»  &.11C  feindeLU.  A>  l«ir 
otho'  handicnfUmMiii,  i&errlauitfi  &Qd  traoe&ni&iu  i:  is  g:ood  u>  have  iln  m 
separated  one  from  anotiier,  and  to  be  diridud  in  10  everj  ftarl  of  ilio  oil  v. 
■o  that  the  clIazenE  mar  more  oommodioiiElT  use  their  help  in  fr^-nrrul. 
and  Dot  ill  time  of  danger  be  enforoed  oftentimes  to  ran  fh^m  the  fur11if»<t 
part  of  the  citj  to  the  fortheBt  Whereunto  if  to  be  joinod  tlial  citi^rtin 
of  the  same  oocapation  or  trade,  divided  into  divers  partes  of  tho  cjl} , 
eannot  bo  eaeilv  oonspire  a^pamst  the  common  good,  or  delude  the  la^8,  ah 
if  they  dwell  tf»gether. 
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15.  Cooper,  An-ixaU  of  Gambrl'lge,  ii.  2.  "At  a.  CoTrmon  Day  held 
on  Pridsy  after  the  AaaumptiuH  V.M.,  it  waa  agreed  by  all  tlie  CominonerB 
tbere  aaaembled  '  tbat  all  the  free  burgeasea  of  thia  totm  that  ddw  be,  or 
heTeBrter  shall  be,  shall  be  brethren  of  the  Guyld  Merchaunt  wiUun  this 

JG,  GroBH,  Gi!d  Mcrdtant,  i.  ch.  il. 

17.  lb.,  i.  43, 14. 

18.  Cf.  the  Btatement  of  tboae  last  two  points  as  the  "  BlIgBmeij 
RecbtegrnndBalz,"  by  Bcbmoller.  Tucher-  und  Weberiunfl,  388 

19.  SlaltUeaoftlie  Eealm,  t  270,515. 
SO.  Cf.   Oubeokewski,  227,  22S,  230;  Bad   the   remarka   of  Saha^ 

Englisehe  Handelipalifih,  i,  432,  on  the  "  une-aidedDOBB  "  of  the  Edward: 

21.  The  petitions  may  be  rcgiJtly  referred)  to  in  Cotbm'a  Ahridgeiti 
117,125. 147,  e(o(. 

22.  The  Act  of  1378  (2  Richard  II.,  at.  1,  o.  1,  in  Slaiutet,  i 
wmpiomiee.  Foreignera  were  allowed  tn  soil  in  vholesaJe  qnantitiea 
tfl  ell  persons,  intladiag  other  foreigners;  aad  tliey  were  permitted  to 
sell  by  retail,  bnt  only  small  wares.  CnnningLam,  Eiyl.  Lidmlrg  (2nd 
ed,),ii  351,  acoordiogly,  needs  coTTeotiaD. 

23.  For  the  exemptiou  of  fureign  merchants  from  Engliah  taiutw 
aee  Mados,  Firma  Burgi,  273-277. 

24.  "ForasiuQOh  na  it  Beemttl)  to  our  Lord  the  King  tbat  the  » 
Btatute9(9  Edw.  HL,  at.  ],c.  i.;  23  Edw.  HI,,  at.  3,  c  7;  2  Eichurd  IL,  o 
if  tljey  shall  bo  fully  holden  and  exconled,  shall  extend  to  the  great 
Hindrance  and  Damage,  as  well  of  the  City  of  London  as  of  other  Cities, 
Boroughs,  and  Tanna  of  the  Realm;  It  is  ordained  and  asaeoted  that 
no  Merohant  Stranger  Alien  shall  bay,  not  sell,  nor  melchandioe  within 
the  Realm  with  another  strange  Morcbaat  Alieo  lo  leH  again  ;  ooi  that  no 
strange  llerchatit  Alien  shall  sell  at  retail  within  the  same  Realm ;  nor 
ahall  put  to  aale  any  ManneF  of  Wares  or  Merchandises,  except  Livings 
(proviaions)  and  Tictuals,"  IB  Rioburd  II.,  o.  i.  (1392-3),  St.  of  R.,  ii.  63. 

'25.  Thus  the  nriler  that  "  all  wares  snld  or  bartered  between  foreigner 
and  foreigner  aboil  be  forfeit  ae  foreign  bought  and  foTBiga  told— ie\ta  B.-ai 
yam  only  BKoepted,"  was  repealed  at  LiTorpool  as  lale  as  1505.  Piirton, 
Selrelion  from  Lin.  Ardiicei,  75. 

26.  5  Hen.  IV.  (1403^),  o.  9 ;  Blatutei.  ii.  M5. 

27.  Drake's  J:&(ira™in  (1736),  20G  (Charier  of  BJchard  II.); 
(Proolanialion  of  1550  against  "Foreign   Bnying  and   Belting");   i 
(Ordinance  of  Qasrter  Seasi'ms). 

28.  7  Hon.  TV.  (1405-6).  n.  i) :  St.  ii.  153. 
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£9.  See  the  regvUtiotu  of  BUskvell  H«U  in  Bilof,  i 

30.  I'Mlifal  Foemt  (od.  Wri^t,  Itills'  S«riea\  ii  ITS. 

31.  3  HoL  IT.,  c.  9;  St,  ii.  Hi!. 
S2.  4Heu.T,o.5:  St, ii.  197. 

33.  See  SchBDi.  L  407,  and  tUe  references  there  givan.  Sehuu**  <4llipft(ir 
"Fremdenrecht"  will  be  found  Terjnaeral.nllboiigh  Um  author  kaidljr 
Is  in  gini>K  &  dear  pictore  of  the  ooiirse  of  ^renta. 
n.  VL,  o.  4 :  St,  ii.  3KI. 
35.  OcbeokonHki,  237-239;  Scbanx,  i.  413.  4l<i-tai. 

>.  See  «.g.  Herbert,  Ltrery  CnmpaiHW.  i.  20:1. 
37.  Cf.  Charter  of  James  III.  lo  Edinburgh,  U77.  in  Muitlaud,  BitL 
W.W1..8. 
r  38.  J&Hiortnb.  220,221,405. 
I  89:  Stov  (ed.  Horley),  171,  ITS. 

[  40.  Mrtmanab,  550, 551.    Cf.  DBiies,  SimU.itmplon,  37.~<. 

T   41,  A  detnited  list  of  the  seati  of  tbe  various  Loudoa  iuiliutrie^  nil) 

B  found  in  Stow  (ed.  Horlej').  107.     Shops  in  the  "Stockfiihininiger- 

i  in  the  "  Ootdsmitherj  "  »f  LoodoD  am  moationed  in  Sharpi^ 

tin  the  CouH  of  Ruling,  ii.  19S,  213;  other  inslaDooa  nre  in  tha 

y  WQU  CCsmden  Soo.),  232.   It  kiu  been  signed  that  the  cesidenoe  nf 

in  of  the  gome  occnpntioa  dde  by  side  tended  to  promote  oomiwtitiou. 

'  ~B  were  the  case  or  n»,  it  wuuld  certtunlj  make  oomblnn. 

n  against  the  public  eaator ;  and  fmin  what  we  know  of  the  mcdiiCTitl 

uneD,  this  would  seem  the  likelier  rcsnlL     Bodin,  in  the  siiti^nth 

iDtuTj,  for  this  rer;  reason,  advocates  the  scattering  of  the  artiiaua.   Tho 

e  la  bis  BrptJilie,  bk.  iii.  eh.  viii.,  is  thua  presented  in  the  tniiislu- 

n  by  Knolles  in  1606 :  "  We  said  that  the  oiUxem  of  one  and  tbo  same 

It  oconpation  were  not  in  one  street  or  quarter  uf  the  otty  to  ht^ 

jether  placed,  except  they  were  by  tha  atrmghtness  of  the  ptsoes  or  thu 

^ttunity  of  the  waters  tbey  were  to  u«e  thereto  enfoioed ;  as  butehora, 

rriers,  fellmongers,  bathkoepers.  .  .  .  So  ure  alsoarmourers  and  smitlis 

b  be  placed  apart  by  themfelves  From  scholars  and  sludonts.    As  for 

iher  bandicraftsmen,  nierohanli  and  ttudesmcn,  it  is  good  to  have  them 

e  from  another,  and  to  be  di sided  into  avery  part  of  tbe  city, 

e  that  the  citizens  may  mom  oommodioosly  use  their  help  in  general, 

in  time  of  dsnger  be  enforced  oftentimes  to  run  from  the  fiirllicst 

the  city  to  the  furthest.     Whoreanto  is  to  be  joined  that  oitiiens 

lame  occupation  or  trade,  divided   into  diTsrs  parti  of  the  city, 

10  easily  conspire  against  the  oommou  good,  01  delude  tbe  Uwi,  u 

Bthey  dwell  tngcther." 
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42.  Eeeora*  of  KolXit^ham.  iii.  GJ. 

«.  ;6,73,78.     Drake's  £toni(n»n,S13. 

44.  £.g.  tbe  London  regnlatioa  "that  no  one  shall  bnv  oorn,  maJI, 
Of  salt,  for  resile,  vhicli  haa  come  by  vater  Tor  sale,  before  tbat  the  aame 
shall  hsTS  remained  openl;  ia  foil  market  for  three  market-daja,"  which 
uppeats  twice  in  Bilej'a  trana.  of  the  LiJMr  j(16iu,  GOS. 

45.  There  are  frequent  eiunplES  in  tbe  MemoriaU.  The  resnlnlion  of 
1345  (p.  221)  puts  the  ohjeot  Ter;  clearl; :  "  All  foreijni  ponlterers  bring' 
ing  poultry  to  the  cilf  shntl  lake  it  to  the  Leaden  Hall,  and  sell  it  there, 
Viotween  Irlatins  and  .  .  .  Prime,  to  the  repntable  mea  of  tbe  city  and 
their  servants  for  their  own  eating :  and  after  the  hour  of  Prime,  the  rest 
of  their  poultry  that  might  remaia  nnsold  they  might  sell  to  cooks, 
icgratrcMea,  and  such  other  persona  as  they  might  please."  See  also 
LibtT  AVao,  tran*.  Hiley.  601.  Cf.  Maidand,  EdiOivnjh.  It  ThU  is 
slill  tbe  rule  in  the  mnrkela  of  towns  in  Outario. 

46.  Seeordt  of  Oxford  {».o.  1585),  133 ;  Woddorapooii's  Iptaiek,  H 

47.  3  Hen.  VI.,  c  5 ;  St.,  ii.  2*1. 

48.  Acoording  to  Hiley,  in  Memoriali,  26,  n. 

49.  Liber  ABnu,tnaa.  Hiley,  124. 

50.  Stow  (ed.  MorleyX  172. 
St.  The  history  of  these  several  weigh jn^-plnces  ia  ni 

obscurity.    Soma  material  may  be  found  in  Herliert,  Liwry  CompanH 
307,  309:  Stowe,  172;  Liber  Albui,  ttasm.  Biley.  IM,  136,  HI,  15^  t 
215-216;  Jlfnnorfali,  26;   Sharpe,   WilU,  ii.  635,  n. ;   He«th,   ( 
Company,  S9  n.,  1S4. 

52.  Siaart'i  KaJentfor,  74;  Clode,  3l«r(Aant  Tojifori'  Canijxiny,a3.] 

53.  GrOBi,  Gad  Merehant,  i.  142. 

54.  It,,  145 ;  of.  the  usage  at  Walerford,  146,  u.  i. 

55.  Riearf*  KaUndar.  74,  76, 

56.  fleoordi  of  Nottingham,  i.  2S0;  iv.  Intro.,  lii. ;  Dnviea,  Southnmpi 
219  :  Hall,  CiueotiM,  I  33,  34,  

57.  See  the  refiew  liy  the  present  writer  of  6cos«'s  Gild  .Wcreftnnr  lit 
the  PMieal  Seienea  QnarUrbj  (Now  York)  for  Sept,,  1891. 

58.  Gross,  Oild  Merehant.  Ill,  112.124,  126;  Recordt  of  Oxford.  205; 
Ochenkowski,  64. 

59.  Mourer,  Oetchiekte  der  SiddterrTfiittiing,  iii,  725. 

60.  See  pt.  i.  87,  seq, 

61.  Wlial  Sehmoller  Biiys  of  the  dvia  regnlations  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury  in  Straaborg  to  substaDtialty  tme  of  the  Inrger  English  aities — 
"Die  Zdnrte,  die  lioh,  trati:  Ihrer  poHtl«cbeii  n.  Tcrwnltnngarechtliehen 
Fimptionen  Im   14.  Jahrhnnilert  Tioirnnh  mehr  wie  PriTatvereine  oder 
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Kditische  Partciklubs  gafiihit,  .  .  .  nordiMi  damit  nahre  EorporatlouBD 

■  SffBatlicheB  Becbta,  SelbBtveitraltungfskoi'per  i3er   Stadt,  dieuendo 

blieder  eisea  gioaseren  Gemi'lnwCBsne,  desseii   QruDdgednnken  jedes 

'[iBelnBGliedBioh  hftrmonisch  tugtc." — rucfter-unrf  TFeberjtuH/H,  486,  iS7. 

G2.  AsUej.  Wtit^iMn  Indiutrg,  21. 

C3.  Cf.  n,  61  uiiore,  and  Gierke,  QimoisenidinpnrecU,  i.  371,  s«q. 
6*.  moarei  Kaleadar,  77,  78. 

69.  Li«tofSIatuteaiaDi:lieiiliowekl,82,ii.2.  Ct  oliarteir  of  Eeocy  IV. 
^Ifottingbam,  1399,  in  Reeonli,  ii.  S ;  and  cliarter  of  Richard  II.  li>  York— 

it  the  major  and  twelve  aldermen  of  oar  citj,  and  tlieir  aucoesaora ; 
ft  four,  three,  or  two  of  Uiem  with  the  said  major,  have  full  oorreotiDD, 
'  ing,  hearing,  and  determining  alt  things  and  matteia,  aa  well  of  all 
ir  of  feloniee,  troapaassB,  miaprieone,  and  eitDrtione,  ns  of  all  other 
a  and  qnarrela  nbatBOQTer  happening  witbiu  the  cJtj." — Drake's 
DS. 

e,  quoted  in  Sharpe,  Wills,  iL  6J3  n. 
.  lAber  Albas,  trans.  Kilej,  451 ;  Ricarl'a  Kahiidar,  77.  7S. 
r.  Riearl'i  Kalendar,  102,  103;  Drake's  fWoDuin,  1S7.     The  oha- 
kotei  of  the  oontrol  exercised  by  the  municipal  officers  i«  further  illos- 
^ted  hy  the  aeriea  of  letters  from  the  major  and  aldermen  of  LoDilon 
b  the  like  authorities  in  other  towns,  requesting  them  to  assist  in  sending 
k  runaway  apprentioes.    See  Sharpe,  Calendar  0/  Lelteri,  1330-1370. 
fi  case  where  a  ranaway  apprentice  came  to  an  agreemeat  with  his  master 
■e  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  Lydd,  in  1458,  is  mentioned  in  HUt.  MSf". 
,  V.  528a. 
I.  iWs  Fioiemnn,  ed.  Skeat,  Tuit  c,  iv.  107. 

70.  OohenkowakI,  S3. 

I  71.  LeTasseur,  HUtaire  rfaa  elann  ouwi'^res,  i.  213-210,  219. 

f   79.  Bupra,  pL  i,  85,  86. 

t   73.  Toalmin  Smith,  Engltih  Gadi,  xl.  55,  9S,  101, 115. 

,   74.  Herbert,  Litery  Campmiet,  i.  50,  430i  Olode,  Early  UhltiryoflU 

■eftonl  Tov/ors,  208. 
f  75.  Aooording  to  the  fiontemporary  aooount  of  the  Common  Clerk  of 
•  Taylors,  the  Act  of  19  Hen.  VII.,  0.  7,  waa  intended  \a  put  an  end  to 
ontrol  of  the  companies  orer  the  litigation  of  their  membi^rs.  If  this 
«  the  objeat,  the  Act  was  hnriily  auccesaful.  Acixirding  to  the  Clerk, 
o  Act  was  obtalneil  by  the  City  Beoorder  in  order  to  give  more  busineaa 
b  the  lawyers.  Ho  peroeifed,  we  are  told,  that  the  "  discreet  jnatice  " 
"ministered  among  fellowships"  "grew  to  the  pri^uJice  of  the 
bftmed  men  of  the  city."— Clod e,  u.t.,  40. 
'    76.  Clode,  134-136. 
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77.  Drake,  fh^raouin,  215. 

7S.  lb.,  224.  The  capitals  in  this  and  other  paiBagee  do  not  appear  in 
the  odition  oF  1736,  but  in  a  later  edition  from  which  the  quotations  nere 
□tigiaallf  copied. 

79.  J.  Mackintoah,  fli'st.  o/  Cmlitalimt  in  Bi^otland  (2n4  ad.),  i.  *03; 
CoBmo  Innea,  Prefaco  to  Aiieient  Laaa  aad  Cuatoau  of  Utt  Burghi  of 
Beotlaud,  p.  ixxviL 

80.  "  Bex  Viceoomiti  Ebor.  ralutem.  IndieatBrutil  nobis  tolnrii  noptri 
dc  Ebor.  quod  cum  aaigimti  slnt  ad  tetaa  faciandaa  libertBtem  habeant 
per  cettani  Haociei  Hegia  avi  nostii  quod  nullua  in  Couitatu  Ebof.  (elaui 
alii|uam  faciat  extra  Civituteoi  noBlram  Ebor.,  quidam  telarii  per 
Bailliiun  tnau  siBS  asaeuau  lelariorum  Ebor.  telag  facinuC  in  pluribna 
LocJB  non  debitia,  itu  quod  ipai  telarii  de  Ebor.  rediCum  uoatruia 
unuuum  Dobia  reddere  doq  posBnot.  Et  ideo  tibi  preoipimua  quod  eiue 
dilatione  clumari  faoiaa  per  Bailliam  tuam  quod  niillus  eit  qui  officium 
telariae  axi^roeat  In  BuUia  tua  extra  Civitatem  noatram  Ebor.  eine  aaaeuau 
et  voluntate  prediaiorum  telariorum  noatrorum  Ebor."  i  Uen.  III.  RotuU 
LUleraram  Clauearum  (1833),  i.  121.  While  in  the  caae  of  York  the 
monopoly  was  apparently  of  all  kinda  of  cloth,  and  covered  the  whole 
county,  at  Nottingham  the  prohibition  applied  merely  to  dyud  olotha,  and 
extended  oulj  to  ten  leagues  Irom  the  town.  la  14!M  the  two  GmudiaDa  of 
the  Fraternity  of  the  Weavers  of  Nottingliom  brought  an  action  agaJtist 
u  weaver  of  Bunnoy,  a  Tillage  six  and  a  half  milea  &oiu  Nottlugham.— 
Beeordt  of  Nottingham,  iii.  26. 

8t.  Cf.  the  defiuition  of  "Hasdwerksunteriiohniung,"  in  BchmoUer, 
GetchiektUnhe  EntwicMung  der  Vntamthmuag,  in  his  Juhrbuck,  xiv. 
(1890),  1017. 

82.  Liber  Albu«,  tnint.  Biley,  311,  312;  Binaret  EahoidaT,  83.  In 
Scotbtnd  the  alotaaters  were,  it  would  appear,  aometimea  weak  enough  to 
go  themselves  into  the  alehouse  and  'Sll  their  belliea,'  instead  of  staading 
in  a  diguified  way  in  the  middle  of  the  street  In  frool  of  the  h 
Bonding  in  the  beadle  and  one  of  thui 
diecemment  thereon  !*  Mackistoah,  L 
of  the  poet,  aud  Richard  Oohdeo  ' 
cond  itiona — alelnsters. 

83.  Wodderspoon'a  Jpameft,  285. 

84.  12  Edw.  U.  (the  statute  of  York),  o.  6 ;  St.,  i.  177. 

gS.  Thus  in  the  Bailiff's  oath  at  Ourliale:  "Yn  eliall  aee  that  all 
mnner  of  vitelles  oumyng  to  this  market  ha  gud  and  holesome  and  sold 
at  a  resuoable  price,"  from  the  Dorniout  Book  of  IStil,  in  Ferguson  and 
Nsnson,  K«w<;»  of  CarUile,  48.     Cf-  Daviea.  SvutlMmplon,  1119. 


r  number  to  choose  a  pot '  for  their 
.  John  Shakespeare,  the  father 
)   both^under   very   diffcreut 
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9i.  WadderBiHxm,  96.    Of.  for  Gennuny.  JanHseQ.  Gateh,  da  deidtchen 
EroUM(lasted.),  i.  359. 

',  E.g.  aharlera  of  Hon,   III.  oikI   Kicli.  II,  to   York.     iOorncKn., 

t.  23Edw.  m-,c.6;  Sl„  i,  308. 

89.  12  Edw.  IV.,  0.  8 ;  8(.,  ii.  412. 

90.  E.g.  Liiier  AOtiui,  traiiB.  Bile;,  302-.1H,  823-331,  597-621. 

91.  £.g.  ReaiTdiofNoUi'nQham,i\L3h&. 
!.  Liber  Alhat,  traiu.  Biley,  124,  12G,  131,  139,  147,  312,  31S,  32t>, 

),  Bod  elsewhere. 
OB.  Records  of  XoUingham,  iii.  327. 

94.  E.g.  Rreofdi  of  Oxford,  1117,  120. 

35,  Bicart'g  Kiiiendar,  83 ;  Ree.  of  Oxford,  213;  Davies,  SoalkamjAuii, 
t70> 

36.  SohmoUer,  Tueher-  uU  W^nwifl,  378-3-0. 
97.  Pw™  Plawyiiiiu,  Bd.  Skeat  (Teit  A),  iii.  67. 

95.  This  U  abundantlf  ilJuBttated  hj  tile  aixtcenth-ceulurj  entries  in 
le  Nottingliani  books. 

D9.  LOier  Albat,  trans.  Rile;,  310. 

100.  Drake's  ii7«rucunt,  190. 

101.  SchmoUer,  Gtith.  der  naiioaa^Slamom.  AntieliUit,  0(J-83, 

102.  Fuller,  quoted  hy  Herbert.  Lie.  Qmbj).,  i.  132. 

103.  Stowe  (ed.  Morley),  171. 

104.  For  the  prioea  of  that  year  aee  Rogera,  Hitt  of  Agric.,  it.  252, 2BG. 

105.  Stows,  174. 

106.  This  is  bU  explained  in  dotaQ  in  Herburt,  i. 

107.  Gf.  what  Stow  aaya  of  tlie  surveyora  iu  1528,  174. 

108.  Panli,  Drei  volkimTthichafiliehe  DaikiehTifkn,  73. 

109.  Herbert,  i.  138. 

110.  Jb.,  IM,  145. 
HI.  Order  of  1573.    II.,  141, 
112.  Stowe  (ed.  Uorley),  379. 

lb.  The  houae  and  mills  aro  clearly  lAown  in  a  drawing,  of 
n  d&t«  bot  oertuinly  between  1684  aud  1632,  in  the  Pepys  Calleo- 
lO  at  Magd.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  This  haa  been  admirably  faoaiDiiled  for 
le  New  Shakeap.  Soe.,  and  the  facsimile  iaaited  with  the  supplemeDt  to 
ardion'a  Ensland,  ISSl.  In  1578  a  new  plan  wbb  intioiliiced :  every 
mpan;  prorided  ita  own  quota,  and  stored  it  in  a  apace  asaigned  to  the 
mpan;  in  the  Bridge  House.  This  ejaleni  was  retained  aotO  1596. 
n  1596  to  1666,  when  the  plan  of  sttrtug  com  was  finally  abandoned, 
le  compauica  were  permitted  to  store  it  in  their  own  balls, 
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II*.  BsHiilea  Bristol  and  GlonDeatar  here  espeoJBllj  referred  to,  tlia 
■fune  prafltiee  iieetni  to  be  indicated  at  Plymouth  by  the  foUowing  entrj, 
t,a.  1536-97, "  BeoeiTBd  ....  for  mouioB  gayned  uppon  salo  of  Coroo  this 
yera,  ol  If.,"  quoted  io  Oroga.  ii.  136,  n.  1.  Norwich  also  pnrchaeed  rye 
from  Danxig  talS95,aoi»rdiiig' to  BlomeSeld,  qnotiid  in  Eden,  i.  13^;  and 
tipparentlj  Ipswich  alBO,  WoddeiBpoon,  292. 

115.  RirarSt  KalimdaT,  49. 

!J6.  1532,  A.  52;  1594,62;  1590,83,  _ 

117.  15.  63.    For  Briitol,  io  1596,  bob  also  Eden,  i.  134  n. 

lis.  8tiype,  quoted  by  Herbert,  i.  131  u.     For  prices  ir 
Rogers,  v.  176,  268. 

119.  Sicart,  52. 

120.  GroBB.  i.  135,  13ti ;  2UH,  and  d.  T;  Ficlun  Linerpanl  Jlfun£d 
Ueaords,  80,  Beq. 

121.  Dr.  GroHS,  to  vbam  it  ig  due  tbut  attention  hua  lately  been  01 
to  those  common  bargains,  bad  not  noticed  the  livalry  between  Liverpq 
and  Cheater,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  CheBter  was  carrying  01 
practice.  ThUB  one  of  the  LiTeipoel  eutriee  begins,  "  Becanse  ' 
Oheater,  aa  apjieareth  by  a  letter  missiye  sent  from  the  mayor  of  tlio  m 
city  of  Chester,  have  bargained  and  bought,"  elc. 

122.  Supm,  pL  i.  p.  75. 

123.  Picbm,  «j.,  81  Ctwi««). 

124.  Of.  the  praotico  in  Neath,  OroBB,  ii.  17a 

125.  BnrrowB,  OUiq}ie  PorU,  219.    New  Romney  had  a  sliip  o 
for  foreign  Bcrvice,  and  occaBtoually  eanied  money  by  freightage, 
sense  of  corporate  ownership  is  Ulustrated  by  the  eotty  that  Jiegil 
WiUes  WHB  put  upon  his  good  behaviour  (l'<0,'>)  for  having  sold  a 
belonging  tu  the  commonalty,  and  taken  posaeBiiion  of  the  cu 
against  the  will  of  the  jursta— iriif,  JIISS.  Com.,  v.  5:i5u,  536. 

126.  £.g.  Oxford.  Orditiunce of  1534:  "It  ya  urdeyued,  enacted, ff 
deccued  by  the  said  Malr,  Aldermen,  BaylyiFs,  and  Oumyua  of  the  I 
aforeaoyd  at  tlie  scyd  Gomyu  CoDooell  assembled,  aod  by  antorite  of  fl 
aame,  that  every  lubabilaunt  Qudlnhabitauiils  wjthyn  the  aeid  Town* 
subbarbs  of  the  same,  of  whatsoever  astate,  degree  or  condicon  he  oi 
be,  oooapylng  eny  mete  of  vfbcto  or  rye.  maacelyu.  benea  and  peBeii,|B 
their  btedd  or  their  haraebred  . . .  shall  bryng  or  cauio  to  be  brought  ■ 
their  aeid  whete  . .  .  tt>  the  Kyngs  myllea  belongyng  io  the  foreseyd  "L 
and  Io  Don  other  place,  there  to  be  ground  for  a  rcaaoQable  and  lanfil 
tiilV'  on  P^  ef  fine,  for  every  weuk  of  refusal,  of  20a, :  iino  moiety  to  a 
Kins  »■><'  °t>B  ^  <-^^  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  "  Inward  tlie  pajmeul  3 
their  ffeferme  for  the  mylls  aforeseid," — Oxford  Setordi,  121. 
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r  mcooimt  of  the  CMtle  Mill*  b1  Oibhl  BtiJ  at  tlic  litigkUso  in 
I60S  between  the  citj  and  Herton  Gtdlego  over  Uip  uio  of  the  Holywell 
mill,  see  Bogen  in  Oi/ord  City  DocvmmSt,  28S.  Cf.  also  Woddcra|HK]rn'( 
Ip»tiiiak,1SS. 

127.  Eden,  Stait  0/  t^  Poor,  L  21  n.:  Wodileraponn'a  fptK-uA,  !84  .- 
and  see  (upm,  pi  L  62,  n.  103.    Auother  eiamplo  of  commniMl  praiiorty 
is  given  bjlhc  Tnwn  I.imc^ltiln  at  Hull;  LBmbort'a  TVw  Thoiimnd  Ymn 
<^  Gad  lA/t.  271. 
1^^      128.  Daviea,  SouOinmplon,  51.  J2. 

^^L  12Sa.  The  Lanmu  lauda  of  Colclicstf^r  a  wnluty  a^  were  nid  to 
^^Knlaia  500  acies,  independeotlj  of  SlUe  Eud  Heatii,  ovnt  wbiflh  Ili« 
^HBeemea  bad  tbe  riglit  of  commonnge  all  tbc  jesr  rrtiiBd ;  CnlU'  Culi-V«t«r, 

^■129.  Awordt,  30!>,  327.    The  Oxford  entries  illustrate  some  ottior 

^^■tteteBting  poiDts,     Thus  it  apposn  from  them  tbnt  thsr«  waa  a  dispute 

^^Between  the  Oxford  freemen  and  tii«  men  of  tlio  iii'ighbouring  Tillagw : 

^^•this  ordre  to  stande  eondyojonally,  yf  liynacj  and  WulvorooK  tuajo  bo 

broaght  to  BOme  leHBonuble  ordor  bj  je  conecnt  of  Ihia  howBp,"  p.  307. 

And  tliere  was  already  a  dang«r  lest  uommou  tights  Bhould  fall  into  a  fow 

liMidk  for  Ibe  order  of  ld(9  (aftein-nrda  erased)  added  "  that  DD  fhiman 

into  his  handeB  above  too  mens  commens,"  \i.  327. 

130.  For  pasture  mueterB.  Druka'a  York,  ii.  38  (Svo  od,  in  S  rois,),  of, 
ford  BeeortU,  211 ;  for  berdmau,  Ch^ord,  278-241.  In  tbe  little  lowti 
Iifdd  a  loion'fiodt  was  formed  in  107'!;  probably,  like  the  floeks  in 

If  Tillagen,  to  fiiniieh  s  leTcnae  for  tho  ruUof  of  the  pnor.— Ajsl. 
"  Cbra.,  r.  5316. 

131.  BecoTdt,  iv,  170. 

132.  See  tlie  Introduction  by  Sharpe  to  the  Regltii^r  of  Wilt*  in  Cowl 
[Au'i'Hfi  privately  printed  by  the  Corporation. 

133.  See  thu  NoU»  of  Briilol  Willt  in  llie  Oreal  Orphan  foot,  by 
P.  Wadley,  Britlol  and  Glou.  Arch.  Soo.,  1882,  aeq. :  and  tho  notice  of 

Court  for  Orphans  in  Drake's  Eboraeum,  IdS. 

131.  Woitderapoon,  26S,  273.     Cf.  with  the  IpsAii^li  procodurc  that  in 
iblin.  Calendar,  491.    In  the  little  town  of  Fordwioh  (a  member  of 
;h)  the  mayor  had  the  right  of  admiuiatoring  to  the  OBlates  of 
itatea.— ifirt,  MSS.  Com.,  v.  (i07. 
135.  XicaTt,  62. 
131.  Freecaan'a  flieler,  154. 
137.  Rieari,  76. 

13S.  (iruss,  ii.  174,  182.     Tlie  statement  in  Uio  toll  aoeuia  luoro  a< 
than  Giobb'b  own  acnouut,  i.  44. 
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131^.  (iniM,  ii.  258. 

140.  BiA.  Mm  Com.,  Ii.  pi.  iii.  7. 

III.  Nattiaghatn  BeconU.  u.  348,  362;   jii.  307.      < 
between  Cnmbriilge  and  Nortbamplon  in  Cooper,  Annnlt  of  CaniM'Ige, 
i.  802  (I5in). 

142.  aodo,  Eirlj  EM.  of  Merdiant  Taylori,  i.  20*,  wq. 

1*3.  That  teenu  the  interpretation  In  be  pot  on  tbe  aceonni,  iji.,  217. 

144.  See  list  io  Ochenkowaki,  91,  and  cf.  131.  An  inteie«tiDg  eismpl« 
ii  the  Mriei  of  hcIb  empoweriog  what  ire  iliould  now  call  a  Ro;>l  Oom- 
miuioD  (or,  perliapa,  mote  attictly  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  ConncU) 
to  fii  the  price  of  ninee,  althongh  the  onforoement  of  the  nssiM  was  left 
to  the  boroagh  oCBcen.— 3S  Hen.  VUI.,  c  15  (1536):  34-35  Hen-  Vm, 
0.7(154^-3);  37  Hen.  Vm.,0.23,  §§2,3;  in  St.,  iii.  670,  905. 1015. 

145.  7  Kd«.  IV.,  o.  1 ;  «.,ii.  418. 

140.  Bee  the  list  of  towns  and  their  characteriatict  from  "a  lawyer's 
bandy-baok  of  the  thirleaulh  centaiT  "  in  Tb.  Rogers,  Six  Centuriet  of 
Work  and  Wagtn,  105. 

1 47.  C(.,  tor  instanee,  the  lists  of  London  crafts  in  Herbert,  JAesry 
CompanUt,  i.,  with  those  In  Miss  Tnulmin  Smith's  YorJi  Play*. 

118.  Tojnbec,  Iniiiiiriai  Revotulirm,  4b. 

140,  The  genernl  character  of  the  ubaage  is  admirablr  pointed  ont  bf 
Schmoller.  "Es  Tollzog  eioh  in  den  einzelnea  Lindem  eine  geographischa 
Arbeite  tlieilung,  wclehe  die  alte  All-,  and  Vielseitjgkeit  dor  etadtischen 
Indnstrie  soFhob:  nach  Gegenden  nnd  Stadten  gmppirte  «eh  hier  die 
Tnohmaohorei,  doit  die  Lintienindustrie.  hier  die  Gerberei,  dort  die 
Metal Ivemtbeitung,"  in  Studien  abtr  die  Poiilik  Frttdricks,  in  his  Jahr- 
bnoh,  viii.  41. 

150.  Of.  Harrison,  blc"  ii.  ch.  6. 

161.  Rccardt  of  NoUingftaia,  ill.  SGi. 

152.  Court  Lett  Seeordt,  ed.  Earwakrr,  i.  SO. 

153.  Eeeordt,  iii.  337. 

154.  16.,  327, 
156.  Jii.,345. 

156.  lb.,  357. 

157.  2b.,  865. 

158.  J6.,  i».  Uy. 

159.  Bee  the  paper  by  Colby  on  The  Grointh  of  UUganJiy  in  EngUih 
Toan*  in  the  Engliih  BM.  Ken.,  t.  (1 890),  633 ;  where,  however,  the  diatina- 
tion  between  earlier  and  later  oligarchic  ]>criods  is,  perhaps,  insufficiently 
observed. 

I(i0.  Kottingham  lUaordi,  iii.  3SS.    The  jury  woulil  seem  to  hare  boon 
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vant  that  the  atatute  of  victuallcrB  to  which  the;  referred  had  been 
pealed  in  1512 ;  iee  p,  S3,  and  a.  172  below. 

161.  Sdect  Worku  of  Eofteri  GroaUy,  B.B.T.8.  (1872),  p.  10,  Crowley 
^ds  the  Btde-aotc,  "  Look  the  defiuition  of  n  oitj,  you  that  be  learned." 

is  evidently  tbinkiug  of  Aristotle's  eitj-atate. 

152.  Rogers,  Hut.  of  Agric,  i».  102. 

163.  2(i  Hen.  VIII..  c.  8 ;  St.,  iii.  504. 

ISl.  Of.  BogerB,  n.a.,  St. 

165.  37  Edw.  in.,  CO.  8-11  {St.,  i.  380,  381)  r  3  Edw.  IV..  o.  5  {St.,  iL 
D9);  22  Bdw.  IV.,  e.  1  (.St.,  iL  KiS).  On  soroptuary  legislation,  see 
■  Ight's  Fictorial  SUt,  27a. 

3fl.  Sctmnz,  i.  46i ;  Dowell,  iTi«(.  of  Taxalina,  i.  Ill,  seq. 

167.  26  Hen.  Till.,  o.  9  (St.,  ui.  505  ;  decayed  hOQses  and  conseqHent 

Qa.pe  by  sea,  and  not  as  Rogers  puts  it  in  HisL  of  Agrie,,  ir.  107) ;  27 

1.  vni.,  o.   I  {St.,  iii.  531) :  27  Hen.  Till.,  a  6S  (Sf.,  iii.  6*5) ;  82 

1.  Tin.,  ec.  18. 19  (St.,  iii.  768,  769) ;  33  Hen.  Till.,  o.  36  (St,  iii, 
fefi);  85  Hen.  TILL.  o.  i  (St.,  iii.  950). 

163.  St.,  iii.  789. 

169.  Jastrow,  60,  seq. 

170.  St.,  iii  645. 

171.  See  Gneist,  Sdf-G.nm 

172.  3  Hen.  VUI.,  c  8 ;  S 
a  mayor  was  a  viotitallor,  t 

lotnallers  sbould  be  choBon 
liotnals  there,    Probably 
le  to  enforoe 


.ent,  under  "  Removal  of  Nuisancer." 

ii.  30.     The  statute  provided  that  when 

honest  aod  discreet  persons  not  being 

assist  bim  in  "sotting  the  prices"  of 

many  towns  an  effort  waa  made  by  maoicipal 

oftheoldmlu.    Thus  at  Oxford, 

n  1536,  it  was  agreed  by  the  ConnoU.  that  if  any  victnBllor,  "as  baker  or 

e  mayor,  ha  should  not  "  ooonpy  hys  ooonpaoion"  during 

B  year.     But  in  1538  the  rule  was  relaxed.     If  a  man  oeeupied  two 

pvjttelyng  orafta"  he  must  leave  one  during  his  year  of  offioa;  oxoept 

ira,  who,  as  specially  needing  to  be  watched,  wore  altogether  excluded 

m  oEBoe  imleas  they  left  *■  the  ooonpaoion,  craft,  or  mystery  of  bakers 

,e  time  of  tlie  mayoralty. — Reoordt,  139,  150. 
173.  England  in  the  Beign  of  Senry   VIII.,  ed.  Cooper,  E.E.T.S. 
1678),  93. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHAFTS. 

[AnmORiTiES.— Moat  of  the  works  previously  cited  among  tha  au- 
thorities for  geiieml  town  liiatory  are  of  aae  for  tbiB  enbjeot.  Bat  the 
woxka  of  moat  value  nre  aa  fullowa.  Ot  collections  of  originul  documenta 
or  worka  mnking  large  qaotntiims  from  them,  there  are  for  London, 
tlie  Memoriidt  of  Lojidon,  traofll.  Rilev  (13GS) ;  and  the  Liber  AOnu  e-nd 
L&er  Ciatumarum  iu  Manimeiita  (TildAaffae  (Rolls*  Series,  1S59-G0),  the 
former  also  transl,  by  Riley  (ISGl).  There  are  also  several  octiounts  ot 
pujticalar  London  oomfiaiiieB,  suoh  as  0.  M,  Clode,  MeTooriaU  of  tha 
Merchaitt  Taylon'  Company  C1S75),  and  Early  HUtory  of  the  Mereluad 
Taylori'  Oompuny  (1S8S);  E.  B.  Jupp,  ^oceunt  of  Ihe  .  .  ,  Oompani/  of 
CarjienUTi  (1^8;  2ud  ed.,  with  a  aapplement  by  W.  W.  Pocook,  iaS7); 
J.aUiiuiil.AePvuntoftlie.  .  .  IroMiiongera  {1866);  W.  H.  Black,  JecutMl 
ofllie  .  .  .  LeaiherKUers  (1871);  W.  M.  Williams,  An^iaU  of  Uu  .  .  . 
Fumden  (1807);  J.  B.  Heatli,  Gracen  (1829);  J.  F.  Firtb,  Coapen 
(1818) ;  J.  F,  Wadmare,  Sliinnen,  and  E,  0.  Bobiria,  Dyen,  bath  in  Tran*. 
Land,  and  Mlddletez  Archsol  Soc.,  v.  (1881);  T.  Milboum,  Ftnfiwn 
(1S8S) ;  and  the  ordinanoes  of  the  Giavert,  Biaelitmitk),  SlieaTmeti,  nud 
Walerbereii,  printed  by  H.  C.  Coote  in  Ordinanaet  of  tom/s  Sei'-islaT  Ouiidi, 
Tram.  Land,  and  Middhtex  Areha^ol.  Son.,  iv.  (1871).  Of  these  wcH-ki 
the  six  first  mentioned  are  the  most  rich  in  material.  But  of  all  the 
modcro  works  by  far  the  roosC  valuable  and  maguilioent  ia  the  Oopiai  j» 
FaciimiU  of  SIS.  Secnrdu,  with  trausctiptiurifl  and  tranalatioas,  prepared 
by  the  Grocer^  Company  in  1883.  It  is  a.  pity  that  the  company  did  not 
carry  ita  euliglitened  policy  one  step  further,  and  mnbe  the  facBimilBS 
mote  generally  accetsible  to  biatorical  studeola,  by  alluwiug  a  number  of 
copies  to  be  placed  on  tbe  market.  For  the  Ticeive  Oreat  Lictry  Com- 
|iii"itir,  the   work  of  Williaiii  Herbert  (1S34),  abounding  as  it  does  in 
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mistakes,  is  still  indispensable;  nhile  for  mnat  of  tlie  losaer  companiei, 
the  fitndent  can  odIj  go  to  the  coMtrorereial  pngca  of  tbo  Report  of  B.  M. 
Ltvery  Gimpanief  CommUsion  (ISSl).  For  the  ccafls  outsiiJe  London 
the  tKcessible  prioted  material  is  very  scitntjr.  Perhaps  the  onl;  con> 
Bideiftble  provincial  company  whoae  historj  has  been  eiamined  with 
care  la  thiit  of  tho  Merehant  TaDlert  0/  Bristol,  by  F.  F.  Fox  (1S80). 
Unfottnnately,  like  many  other  bookg  on  gild  histury,  Ibia  was  printed 
only  in  a  very  Bmall  edition  far  private  oicoulatiun.  Toulmin  Smith's 
GoUeotian  in  Englltli  OiUli  (E.E.T.S.,  ISTO)  contains  thu  ordinance  ■''of 
a  few  religlona  fratemitieB  of  craftsmon ;  and  many  fraternity  and  eraft 
alcitateB  are  opilomiaed  in  tlio  nnoritical  but  uboM  book  of  Cornelina 
Walford  on  Gadt  (1888).  Tlie  employment  of  the  Searchers  of  the  crafts 
of  masons  and  wtlghts  to  report  as  to  encroeDhmeulsiu  Tork  is  illuetrated 
by  the  docnmenis  printed  in  EtigtUh  Miaeelluniei,  Bnrtees  Soo.  (IS8B),  and 
the  history  of  the  bakers  of  the  samo  city  has  been  eniiohed  by  the 
publication  of  their  Ordinary,  by  Miss  Tonlmin  Smith,  in  the  Arch^. 
Bentvi,  i.  (IH3S).  Much  that  is  uaatul  for  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centaries  will  be  found  in  J.  M.  Lambert's  Tim  Tliovtand  Yean  0/  OUd  Life 
[in  Halt]  (1S91} ;  and  some  partionlars  as  to  Shieirsbary  may  be  gleaned 
fioia'Bi'b^it,Iiifliienee,eto^<ifEiigUihGild:<QSi>l).  Bulof allthoorieinftl 
antborities  none  are  moce  important  in  England,  especially  for  the 
sixteenth  contory,  than  the  SlalitUi  of  fAs  ReaXm,  the  study  of  which  bss 
been  eomewhat  nfgtectcd.  The  only  satisfactory  edition  for  seientiflc 
.jiniposes  is  that  of  tha  Record  Commission  (1810-1822),  English  oon- 
-dltluns  may  be  oompared  with  those  of  Scotland,  as  found  in  Wm.  Mail- 
'fond,  Biit.  of  Ediaburgh  (1753),  and  Aloi.  Bain,  Jlferefiant  and  Graft 
jfflufWi  [of  Aberdeen]  (1887). 

Ab  to  general  treetisea,  boaidcB  those  of  Brentano  and  Ochenkowski, 

.  Btndent  should  consult  the  Gild  Mereltani  of  O.  Gross  (Oxford,  1890), 
which  bae  ranch  incidental  reference  to  the  crafts;  and  an  admitabla 

;lele  by  Stoldaehoiidt,  NiAei  from  an  Old  Oily  AeeotijU  Bnok  in  the 
^JreJuatl.  Journal,  xlii.  (1886).  For  the  relations  of  apprentices  to  their 
tnaaterB,  Bharpe's  Calendar  of  Lettun,  1350-1370  (1885),  sboald  be  oon- 
ealted.  A  roseate  picture  of  the  London  companies  towards  the  end  of 
the  rnniiaenth  century  is  given  in  SirBiehard  H7i(f  ling  ton,  by  Besant  and 
Bloe  (1881).  On  ChantricB,  much  information  will  bs  Ibund  in  collections 
of  wills,  snch  oa  Bharpe's  CaUn'lar  of  Wills,  CnurC  of  Htuling,  London, 
printed  (1890)  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  the  Bury  WilU,  ed. 
Tyinma,  Camden  Boo.  (1850);  end  for  their  dissolution,  in  Use  ChajUrif 
Ceriijieatei,  printed  by  Maclean  in  Traru.  SHelul  and  Qla.  Arehteal.  Soe^ 
»iii. ;  the  Suruev  and  Benlal  for  Somerset,  od.  E.  Green  for  the  Somerset 
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in  WeoTcr'B  WelU  Wi\h  (1890).  Mnch  light  is  thrown  on  English  con- 
dition* by  tboBO  on  the  Continent;  Fagniei,  ^lulei  mr  TJududrie  a 
I'arii  au  xiii'  et  au  xiv  SiesU  (1B77),  and  the  firet  two  Tolnrael  of 
Lovasaeur,  Hiitoire  da  Cla»Ki  OwBri^rei  (18S9),  nrc  of  oitrBma  interest 
A  popular  presentatioo  of  their  leanltB  will  be  found  in  Mad.  D&r- 
mosteter's  aiticle  on  The  Workmen  of  Pom,  in  the  Fortnightly  Beviea, 
July,  1800.  In  Germany,  a,  careful  stud;  of  the  Joumej'meii'B  aooiotiea 
has  been  made  by  Scliaoz,  Geiellenveriianiis  (1877);  and  Geering  has 
sketchail  the  history  of  tbo  ZQtifle  of  an  important  city  in  his  Eandel  umj 
Induflrie  der  Stadl  Basel  (IS8U). 

A  eynnpEia  of  the  main  results  of  Oerman  research  up  to  1868  will  be 
found  in  the  flrat  volume  of  Gierke,  Dat  denliche  QenoiseaKkaflsreeht. 
But  of  all  modern  writing  on  the  medirevol  cnift  system,  that  which  is 
based  on  the  widest  perccptioii  of  contemporary  politieal  and  social  ean- 
ditions,  and  brought  moat  accurately  lata  relation  to  earlier  and  later 
development,  is  that  of  Scbmoller,  aud  his  SlraeAarg  cur  Zeil  der  Zanfl- 
hiiRpfe  (1875),  and  etill  more  his  StratAutget  IWAor-  uni2  W^rwaft 
(1879),  wilt  be  found  eitremely  suggestive  and  stimulating.] 

S  31.  In  previous  sectionB  we  have  traced  the  dovelopinoiit  of 
oraft  organizations  into  the  aecoiid  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  [§§  8-11],  and  we  have  looked  at  the  position  they 
occupied  in  the  town  life  of  the  following  period  [§  26].  It 
remains  now  to  follow  their  internal  and  external  history 
from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  examine  more  closely  than 
was  before  possible  their  varying  relations  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  of  the  time.  In  looking  at  the 
general  characteristics  of  town  life,  it  was  convenient  to 
occupy  what  is  called  a  "static"  point  of  view;  to  piotare 
to  ourselves  the  craft  organizations  as  having  reached  a 
certain  fixity;  and  to  describe  what  might  be  regarded  as 
the  normal  relations  between  these  smaller  communities  and 
the  greater  community  of  the  town  which  enclosed  them 
and  was  composed    of  them.     This   procedure  ia   not  only 
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l-neefnl  for  purposes  of  exposition ;  it  largely  corresponds  to 
the  real  faota  of  the  situation ;  for,  as  wo  shall  see,  the 
orgauization  of  indoBtry  and  its  counterpart  in  civic  con- 
stitntiona  did  enter,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  into  a  period  of  comparative  stability  and  per- 
manence, which  lasted  for  more  than  a  Inindred  years.  But 
Btill  the  forces  of  change  were  never  altogether  quiescent;  ■ 
and  now  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
"dynamic"  point  of  view;  to  regard  the  crafts  as  bodies 
undergoing  growth,  consolidation,  and  decay  ;  as  modifying 
their  character  as  time  went  on;  as  undergoing  a,  prooess 
of  internal  differentiation ;  and  moving  with  a  moving 
environment. 

We  may  eo  far  anticipate   the  results  of  this   and  the 

Ebllowing  chapter   as   to   lay   down   that   for  most   of  the 

^industries  of  England,   the  period  is  marked,  not  by  the 

Etrausition  from  one  form  of  organization  to  another,  but  by 

B.the  consolidation  of  the   form  already  established,  and  its 

I'Bxtension   to  new  branches  of  manufacture  as   they  arose. 

■.That  form  is  what  is  generally  known  as  "  the  gild  system ;" 

ftKnd  the  term  is  satisfactory  enough  if  it  is  underatood  to 

■imply  relations, — between  various  ranks  of  producers  and 

Bfcetween    producers    and    consumers,  —  such    as    eoonomio 

HhiBtoriane  usually  describe  under  that  name.    It  has  a  further 

uetification  as  indicating  that  between  the  companies  of  the 

fSfteenth  century,  and  the  earlier  associations  which  called 

Jthemselvea  "  gilds,"  there  was  a  close  likeness,  and  in  many 

s  an  actual  continuity.     But   the  exclusive  use  of  the 

1  "gild  system"  has  some  disadvantages.     It  tends  to 

s  attention  on  names  instead  of  things ;  to  suggest  that  the 

Bthing  could  not  exist  without  that  particular  name ; '  and  to 

|iead  to  tbe  supposition  that  when  the  name  had  disappeared, 

B  after  the  Kefurmation,  the  thing  had  gone  likewise.     But 
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trade, — not  only  a«  a  gnwp  of  indiridnala,  bnt  u  ai 
body, — were  miUry.'  and  erajl ;  the  term  oi^  U  a 
freqnetit.*  After  they  had  obtained  legal  mootporation,  a 
is  lunaUy  described  in  official  d-fcnmenU  as  "tfae  i 
waideais,  and  feUowsbip  of"  eaoli  and  snch  a  "a 
"  mister; ; "  *  and  Ibey  came  to  be  spoken  of,  as  eatly  ■ 
beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  ceotary,  a^  "  bodies  c 
or  "cnrporaliwis:"  this  latter  is  the  term  Adam  1 
nsnally  employs  in  criticizing  them.'  Long  before  1 
BeformatioD,  the  term  yild  had  come  to  be  associated  in 
popnlftT  mind  with  religions  fraternities  rather  than  with 
craft  societieB ;  and  the  term  company,  which  some  writers 
hsTe  supposed  to  distingoish  post-Beformation  creations 
from  pre-Ftefomiation  gilds,  was  in  general  use  loog  befme 
that  event.' 

In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  on 
erafi  or  mitlery  in  reference  to  the  several  bodies;  althongh 
when  the  organizatitn  of  industry  as  a  while  is  being 
considered  it  will  still  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  "gild 
system,"  which  modem  economic  literatore  has  allotted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  wort  of  the  period  before  as  is,  then,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  UtB  consolidation  of  the  gild  system  and  its  extension 
to  new  industries  as  they  arose.'  So  tborouglily  was  this 
work  done  tliat,  as  no  economic  furcee  appeared,  in  the  uhape 
either  of  new  processes  or  of  an  enlarged  demand,  strong 
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igh  to  sweep  it  awB}-,  it  remaiiied  in  its  general  fcatani^ 

intact  lar  iotij  succeediog  centuries.     It  did  not  disappear 

when    a    naticniBl    organization    was    created    nnder    the 

TndoTS    and    Staart«;    it  was    merely    modified    and    pat 

Wider  ouatrol,  and  then  inoorporated  as  a  part  of  the  new 

kbric. 

Bnt  while  thi^  is  tme  of  most  of  the  indnstries,  and  of  a 

considerable  part  of  the  indnstiial  life  of  the  oonntry, 

not  tme  of  all.     It  is  not  trae  of  the  one  great  indtistry 

ih  rose  daring   this  period  until   it  heoame  the  chief 

inrco  of  England's  wealth, — the  cloth  manafactore ;  neither 

it   true.    probaUy,  of  the    other,  though    incomparably 

textile  indastries,  those  of  silk  and  linen.     In  tha 

Lufactnre  of  cloth,  the   period   witnessed   an   enormons 

icreaee   of  production,  and   the  creation  of  a  flourishing 

lign  traile — the  two  acting  and  reacting  upon  ooe  another ; 

cause  and  consequence  of  both,  ttte  growth  of  a  new 

idnstrial  organization,  at  first  obscure,  and  then  rapid  and 

■dearly  marked.     While  on  the  one  side,  then,  we  have  the 

consolidation  of  the  gild  system,  od  the  other  we  hare  its 

sspereciieion  by  what  is  kitown  as  "  the  domestio  system." 

It  is  this  which  makes   the  phenomena  of  the  period   so 

iplex,  and  creates  what  at  first  sight  seem  so  many  cross- 

Lts.    In  the  following  sections,  an  attempt  will  be  made 

disentangle  the  threads, — if  the  change  of  metaphor  may 

allowed, — and  to  dwell  rather  on  those  parts  of  indnstrial 

which  tio  revolution  took  place,  and  in  which  the 

history  is  one  of  development  along  lines  already  laid  down. 

Snch  a  sharp  dividou  of  the  subject-matter  may  give  an 

exaggerated  impression  of  contrast,  but  may  be  of  provisional 

nae  as  an  assistance  to  clearness  of  thought. 

§  32.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  rapidity  with 
iwhich,  in  London,  and  other  large  towus,  the  gild  organiza- 
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tlmi  wu  extoiiilod  b)  every  bmnQk  of  industry  and  trade 
tX  Ihit  uiid  iif  tilt}  ftiurtuentb  ttnd  the  early  part  of  the 
|lft>eeiitli  iioiitiiry,  and  Komowhat  later  in  the  loss  important 
tnwiia.  'I'liu  primary  purpuso  wliiol)  the  authorities  and  the 
oraftMiiion  tlmmKnlvoB  had  iu  view  was  to  bring  about  auoh 
u  HUpiirviiiion  uF  wares  as  should  seourc  the  obserrance  of 
[{uniTully  neoQptud  standards  of  good  work.  It  was  felt  to 
Im  iiuoewuiy  that  in  eaob  craft  there  should  be  persons 
dotlnitoly  Hut  apart  to  carry  out  an  adequate  "search,"  and 
VOiltod  by  Parliamont,  or  the  oivio  magistrateH,  with  the 
nooOMMry  authority.  For  this  object  it  waa  enacted  by 
Parllaniuiit,  in  1 363,  that  "  two  of  every  oraft  shall  be  chosen 
to  Kurvoy  lliat  none  uho  other  craft  Uiiiii  the  aamo  which  bo 
llUi  ckoHon.'""  The  policy  is  more  dearly  defiued  in  a  royal 
urder  addrenHod  to  Iioiidon,  and  prubahly  asBigDuble  to  the 
oonoluding  yearn  of  Edward  IlL'it  reign:  "It  is  ordained 
tlmt  ttll  the  iiiiiittiries  of  the  olty  of  Liindciii  shall  bo  lawfully 
rugiilated  and  governed,  oaob  aooi^nUiijj;  to  its  nature  in  due 
manner,  tli&t  no  uo  knavery,  faUu  workmanship,  or  deoeit 
nbatl  be  found  iu  any  manrier  in  the  said  luisteries;  for  the 
honour  uf  the  good  folks  of  the  said  miateries,  and  fur  the 
oomuou  profit  of  the  people.  And  in  eaob  inistcry  there 
shall  be  chosen  and  swoni  four  or  six,  or  more  or  less, 
Hcuordiu^  as  the  mistery  shall  need ;  which  persons  go  chosen 
and  sworn  shall  have  full  power  from  the  mayor  well  and 
Iitwfully  to  do  and  to  perform  the  same.""  With  these 
ouactnionta  we  may  compare  the  precisely  similar  Scotch 
legislation  in  1424 :  "It  is  ordaiuit  that  in  ilk  town  of  ye 
ronlm,  of  ilk  suudrie  craft  used  yairin,  be  chosen  a  wise  man 
of  ye  craft,  and  be  consent  of  ye  officer  of  ye  toune ;  ye  qlk 
aluUl  be  holdiiie  deaoon  or  master  of  ihe  rest  for  ye  tyme,  to 
gO^'erne  and  assays  all  workis  yat  beis  made  be  ye  craftsmeD 
of  yat  crnft,  sua  that  ye  kingia  ieidgis  be  net  defrande  and 
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ikaitked  in  tyme  to  cume,  as  yai  ba^e  been  in  tymes  bygone, 
irew  untrue  man  of  the  craftes."  " 

LegialatioD  such  as  this,  coupled  witli  the  very  numeiouB 

cconats  of  actnal  fraud  which  have  come  down  to  ub,  gives 

B  impression  very  different  from  that  which  is  often  enter- 

ained  nowadays  as  to  the  bueincBs  morality  of  the  Middle 

We  need  not  suppoBe  that  the  men  of  an  occupation 

ftreie  using  the  language  of  hypocrisy  when  they  petitioned 

0  mayor  for  the  establishment  of  rules  which  should  Xh- 

laove  the  "scandal"  brought  upon  them  by  deceit."     There 

s  doubtless  a  sense  of  professional  honour  among  their 

leading  men ;   and  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  been 

mpoBsible  to  carry  out  restrictive  regulations  had  not  the 

inajority  of  each  craft  recognized  that  the  honesty,  at  any 

rate  of  their  fellows,  was  the  best  policy  for  the  craft  as  a 

iR'Iiole.    But  the  more  acouetomed  we  become  to  the  atmo- 

Iphoro  of  the  period,  the  more  we  are  led  to  think  that  thesu 

Kgulations  existed,  not  liecause  there  was  less  tendency  to 

oeit  and  scamped  work  then  than  now,  but  bocause  there 

%  more— at  all  events  of  the  kind  then  prevalent.*'     For 

t  IB  curious  to  notice  how  rude  were  the  forms  of  deoeit — 

iiort  weight,  short  measure,  the  placing  of  atones  in  hay  or 

Jrool  sacks,  and  the  like,"    Of  these  elementary  forms  of 

mud,  society  has  been  tolerably  well  freed.     But  it  is  pro- 

e  that  to  create  even  such  a  business  conscience  as  we 

low  enjoy,  the  mediaival  system  of  supervision  was  a  neces- 

y  stage,  and  that  the  law  was  our  achcolmastor  to  bring 

0  liberty.     It  may  be  said  of  the  indostrlal  organization 

■  of  the  ecclesiastical,  that  men  sought  a  refuge  from  the 

preaknesB  of  the  individual  conscience  in  the  strength  of  a 

orate  oonacience. 

Boyal    and  municipal    ordinances    of    the    kind  above 

Tibed  were  not  sufGcient  of  themselves  to  create  gild 
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asBociutiouB  among  the  men  of  each  ooonpation.  They 
merely  ineisted  on  the  appointment  of  persona  from  among 
their  number,  who  ehould  exercise  an  adequate  Bnper\'ieion. 
But  there  were  already  several  craft  "  gilriB"  in  esiatenoe, 
which  had  arisen  spontaneouBly,  and  had  afterwards  ob- 
tained royal  licenses;  and  the  most  obvions  and  practicable 
way  for  the  men  in  other  occupations  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite survey  was  for  them  to  imitate  the  older  gilds, 
and  form  associations  on  their  pattern.  In  many  cases, 
moreover,  there  already  existed  a  religious  fraternity" 
among  the  men  of  a  particular  occupation.  This  was 
markedly  the  case  with  the  traders  of  London,  such  aa  the 
merchant  taylors ;  "  and  it  was  easy  for  these  brotherhoods 
to  take  upon  Ihemselves  the  additional  duty  of  trade  super- 
vision and  conti-ol.  No  one  generalization  can  cover  the 
early  history  of  every  niistery;"  but  tho  point  to  bo 
olaeiTed  is  that,  whatever  might  Im  the  origin  of  the 
association  in  any  particular  case, — whether  voluntary  or 
enforced  from  above,  whether  at  first  for  religious  or  for 
industrial  purposes, — every  occupation  that  engaged  a  score 
of  men  came,  in  the  fifteenth  contiiry,  to  have  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  and  one  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
other  occupations;  with  regular  meetings,  elected  officers, 
prescribed  paymenta  for  common  purposes,  the  right  of 
search,  certain  powers  of  jurisdiction,  common  religious 
interests  or  practices,  and  a  defined  position  in  the  civic 
constitution. 

There  were  many  motives  besides  the  desire  for  a  survey 
of  wares  which  stimulated  the  general  movement  toward 
gild  formation.  The  gild  corresponded  so  closely  to  the 
social  tendencies  of  the  time, — the  disposition  to  seek  for 
local  or  class  franchises  rather  than  general  liberties,  the 
love  of  pageantry  and  public  display,  the  dtsii'o  to  insure 
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the  bouI'b  fature  I17  luoans  of  alms  ni»1  iiiMHtw, — tlmt  it 
became  the  uniTeTsal  form  of  ass^'ciatiim.  No  one  wlio 
oould  possibly  piovent  it  was  content  to  remain  unftsso- 
dated."  Aeootdingly,  we  find  organisod  niietorios  aiiiong 
labourers  we  could  scarooly  call  skilloil,  t.^.  tho  wiitor- 
leders  and  porters  of  York,  as  early  as  \i\h.  as  woU  na 
among  skilled  oraftemen  whose  ooonpatiuna  worv  uirnisiut;ly 
Bpeoialised,  e.g.  sheatbers,  buckle makoia,  ennoomnkom,*"  and 
stringei'fl  (or  makeiB  of  bow-Btrlugs)."  and  among  [lOiBonit 
we  should  hardly  class  as  arlisaDS  or  trudura  at  all,  suoli 
BS  paiish-clerks." 

There  was  another  motive  for  corporate  ftotioji,  which 
became  more  prominent  aa  time  went  on.  Tho  early 
charters  authorizing  tho  existence  of  craft  gilds  had  usually 
conferred  upon  their  members  au  exolustvo  right  to  carry 
on  their  partioular  iDdustry  in  their  own  town ;  no  mant 
unless  ho  were  of  their  gild,  was  to  intermeddle  with  their 
mistery  [supra,  §  8],  It  is  very  likoly  that  at  first  tho 
terms  of  admiBsioii  were  easy,  and  that  tho  olauso  wum 
inserted  not  in  order  to  exclude  rival  craftamou,  but  in  order 
to  force  all  Qraftxmcn  to  join  tho  assiiciati(jn ;  although  an 
early  as  1321  the  London  weavers  wore  accused  of  misusing 
this  power  to  demand  heavy  en  trance- fees,  and  thereby 
unduly  limit  the  number  of  licensed  workmen."  80  also 
]n  these  industries  wherein  no  gild  had  nnnun,  so  long  a> 
there  was  no  other  organisation  than  a  number  of  ovorsuors 
appointed  in  coosequeuce  of  the  oommand  of  tho  public 
authorities,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  setting  up  for  himself,  and  continuing 
to  work  at  a  trade,  provided  only  that  his  produottonn 
reached  the  commonly  accepted  standard.  It  iii  true  that 
it  came  to  be  the  rule  in  many  places  quite  early  lu  Ihu 
fourteenth  century  that,  before  entering  npon  certuiii  uuuu- 
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patioDB,  a  man  muat  be  admitted  as  e 
but  this  limitation  came  at  first  from  tbe  side  of  the 
municipal  government,  and  not  from  the  men  of  those 
particular  occnpations."  The  same  freedom  probably  existed 
at  firat  in  those  orafta  where  there  was  no  other  organization 
than  the  religious  fraternity.  Although  its  members  would 
probably  exercise  all  their  influence  to  get  a  new-comer  to 
join,  he  was  not  absolutely  compelled  to  do  80.°°  But,  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are  unmistak- 
able traces  of  the  desire  to  limit  competition  by  diminishing 
the  influx  of  new-comers.  Such  a  desire  would  lead  the 
men  of  every  occupation  to  seek  for  something  beyond  a 
mere  supervision  by  search  oflicers,  and  to  request  the 
municipal  authoritieB  to  give  them  power  to  impose  oou- 
ditious  upon  persocB  wishing  to  Bet  up  in  business."' 

In  London  we  can  trace  every  stage  of  this  development 
towards  restriction.  In  the  articles  granted  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  various  bodies  of  craftsmen  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Edward  III.,  the  maiu  provision,  as  we  have 
soon,  was  for  the  appointment  of  wardens  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  certain  standards.  But  it  had  already  been 
laid  down  in  a  charter  of  Edward  II,  that  "no  trader  of 
any  mistery  or  craft  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  except  upon  the  security  of  six  reputable  men  of 
such  certain  mistery  or  craft ;  " "  and  this  needed  only  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  other  rule  that  no  man  should 
set  up  in  a  oral't  uhIcbb  ho  wore  free  of  the  city, — 
a  rule  which  was  extended  year  after  year  to  ever-fresE 
induBtries  at  the  request  of  the  men  thereof," — to  gi%'e  those 
already  engaged  in  the  craft  a  practical  veto  over  the 
establishment  of  new-oomers.  It  might  still  be  possible  in 
some  cases  to  find  six  craftsmen  who  would  be  suieties 
fur  a  wonld-be  freeman  of  the  city  without  imponng  aqy 
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'  oonditioiis;  but  this  loophole  vu  stopped  up  \>y  Uio  furtlier 

ordinanoe,  which  many  of  the  oocu)wtious  nlttaiiied.  that 

"no  one  of  this  trade  shall  1m  «drn!tU>d  lo  the  freodoiu  of 

ihe  oily  without   the  assent  of  the  WarAeut  nf  the  satno 

L  trade,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,"  " 

The  same  result  n^s  also  arrived  at  in  another  way.  The 
I'funation  of  the  wardens  was  at  tirst  merely  to  soe  that  no 
K'work  was  offered  for  sals  that  was  not  of  proper  quality :  but 
lit  was  only  a  short  stop  from  this  to  order  tliat  "  no  pervun 
l.dioald  intermeddle  with  "  that  partioulnr  business  "  if  hu  he 
I  not "  pmiiously  "proved  to  be  a  good,  proper,  and  sutHcieut  , 
rworkman  by  the  wardens  of  tlie  said  trade  ; "  *'  aud  to  iiinlco 
I  the  new-comer  swear  "  before  the  good  folks  of  tho  tmdo 
E  lawfully  to  work  according  to  the  points  onlainod,"  "  Woll- 
I  to-do  traders,  like  the  drapers,  bettor  able  to  go  at  once  To 
I  the  fountain  of  authority,  the  king  himself,  and  ooiioiliato 
1  by  timely  gifts,  obtained  letters  patent  which  directly 
I  ordained  that  "  no  one  should  use  that  mistery  unlosB  ho  had 
admitted  by  the  common  assent  of  the  same  niintiiry  " 
1.(1364)."  In  all  these  (.'asas  the  motive  ossiguud  is  the  need 
I  of  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of  workmanship ;  and  tlioi'e 
I  need  to  accuse  the  petitioners  of  oonseious  hypocfisy. 
IjHany  of  them,  no  doubt,  sincerely  desired  to  oncoiiraKo 
■lionest  and  skilful  work.  But  this  publio- spirited  piiliuy  was 
■ABsily  combined  with  self-interest;  and  llie  proviso  in  aii 
KDrdinauoe  of  1350,  apropos  of  the  need  of  the  wardens'  asuont 
■before  the  city  freedom  was  granted,  that  thoroliy  "  no  person 
rwho  is  proper  to  be  a  freeman  should  through  nialiee  be  kept 
Lout,"^  shows  that  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  system  were 
lalready  recognized.  And  a  century  later  all  pretence  of 
B lincoQBciouaness  was  abandoned,  and  the  membois  of  llie 
Kflrafts  frankly  avowed  that  they  sought  protection  from  the 
K oom petition  of  new-comers.     Thus  the  tailors  of  Southaiiip- 
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ton,  in  14T4,  and  the  coopers,  in  I486,  repreeented  that  thi 
were  subject  to  heavy  charges  for  town  pnrpOBeB,  and  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  maiutain  their  poor  estate  unless 
they  were  given  relief  against  strangers,  as  well  aliens  as 
others,  setting  up  their  oraft  contrary  to  former  custom,  to 
the  destruction  and  impoverishment  of  the  men  of  the  said 
crafts ;  ^  whereupon  the  municipal  anthorities  consented 
that  none  should  in  future  "  occapy  the  said  occupation 
...  in  housea,  shops,  and  chambers  within  the  town," 
unless  they  "have  made  line  and  gree  with  the  meyre  for 
the  tyme  being,  and  with  the  maisters  of  the  said  oocupacon 
and  craff."  " 

Another  foroe,  altogether  strange  to  our  own  time,  hat 
characteristic  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  favoured  the  growth 
of  oompnlsory  and  exclusive  powers  in  tho  craft  associa- 
tions, when  once  they  had  been  formed.  This  was  the 
love  of  pageantry  and  display,  which  led  the  misteriea  in 
many  towns  to  assume  the  responsibility,  individually  or 
in  conjunction  with  others,  for  the  production  of  one  of 
the  plays  in  the  series  of  Corpus  Christi  representations; 
or,  where  there  were  no  plays,  and  only  a  grand  procession, 
to  take  their  part  therein  with  due  pomp.  But  this  involved 
a  certain  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  craft;  and  very  naturally 
the  oraftemen  demanded  that  none  should  be  penaitted 
to  carry  on  the  occupation  who  did  not  bear  their  share  in 
the  expense.  As  the  p^eants  or  processions  were  regarded 
as  religious  works,  which  it  was  for  the  spiritual  interest  of 
the  town  to  maintain,  the  craftsmen,  in  making  this  demand, 
had  upon  their  aide  the  public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  towns- 
men, and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  The  regulation 
had  a  twofold  result :  it  led  to  the  incorporation  in  the  craft 
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oiety  of  isolated  reoaloitrant  craftsinoi) ;  and  it  led  to  a 
sharp  division  between  the  ooovpatioua  allotted  to  oaoh 
organized  body.  It  was  felt  to  be  unfair  that  the  men  of 
one  craft  shotild  encroach  on  the  oocapation  of  another, 
I  while  they  left  the  straggling  oraftameu  with  whom  they 
nipetiog  to  bear  the  whole  coat  of  their  play.  This 
ut  point  may  be  illnstrated  by  an  amusing  extract  from 
icipal  ordinances  of  York,  probably  of  the  early  part 
f  the  fifteenth  centnry :  "  There  waa  grievous  oomplaint 
re  in  the  council  chamber  by  the  craftsoieu  of  the 
city,  the  '  salsarii '  to  wit,  whom  we  commonly  call  '  satse- 
raakers'  (^ancemakerd),  that,  although  by  iiaage  hitherto 
folio-wed  all  the  folks  of  the  sakemaker  cra/le,  and  also  of  the 
meandelcra/le,  without  the  Flesh  ahamhleB,  who  in  their  houses 
iiidows  sold  and  eiposed  Paris  candles,  did  at  their 
a  costs  and  charges  together  maintain,  upon  the  feast  and 
toliday  of  Corpus  Christi  in  that  city,  the  pageant  in  which 
I  represented  that  Judas  Scarioth  hanged  himself  and 
mrst  asunder  in  the  middle,  yet  now  the  Pellipera  (skinners), 
nd  other  craftsmen  of  this  city,  as  well  by  themselves  and 
ves,  in  great  numbered,  themselves  not  being  sulse- 
lekera,  do  make  and  do  presume  to  sell  and  expose  Paris 
tandles  in  their  houses  and  windows ;  yet,  upon  being  aMked, 
piey  do  refuse  to  contribute  to  tho  maintenance  of  the 
jBgeant  aforesaid ;  therefore,  unless  some  speedy  remedy 
pall  he  applied  thereto,  and  they  be  made  to  contribute 
I  henceforth  jointly  with  the  Salaemakera,  these  same 
emakers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  support  such  pageant." 
^he  Salsemakers,  no  doubt,  expected  that  when  the  Pellipers 
pho  sold  candlea  found  themselves  compelled  to  oontribute 
I  the  Judas  Iscariot  play,  as  well  as  to  their  own,  they 
rould  give  up  the  candle  buaineas."' 

The  other  consequence  of  the  pageant,  the  strengthening 
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of  tlie  control  of  the  craft  society  over  the  men  of  that  par- 
ticular occupation,  ib  no  less  clear.  At  Coventry,  for  instance, 
in  1'124,  it  wae  stipulattid  that  every  journeyman  weaver 
should  contribute  4d.  "ad  opus  de  le  pagent;""'  in  1448,  at 
Lynn,  it  was  laid  down  in  the  statutes  of  the  tailora'  craft 
that  no  man  was  to  practise  that  occupation  "  unless  he  had 
been  apprenticed,  and  had  paid  40ii.  to  the  mayor,  and  certain 
other  fees,  which  were  to  go  to  the  sustentation  of  the  pro- 
cession on  Corpus  Ohristi  day."  ^  A  recent  investigator  of 
the  Shrewshuiy  records  remarks  that  in  that  city  the  pro- 
cession on  Corpus  Ciiriati  day  "  would  almost  appear  from 
the  charters  to  be  the  principal  object  for  which  the  gilds 
esistod.""  The  Shrewshury  "compositions"  (i.e.  the  gild 
statutes  confirmed  by  municipal  authority)  commanded  the 
presenoa  of  every  member,  and  regulated  the  order  of  the 
procession  and  the  weight  of  each  company's  candle :  and 
the  "  Increse  of  the  Lyght  that  is  boren  yeiely  in  the  heye 
and  worthie  (feat  of  Corpus  Xti  Day  "  received  a  large  share 
of  the  fines  in  every  craft. 

The  crafts  having  thus  grown  into  organized  communi- 
ties, with  exclusive  rights,  out  of  groups  of  men  with  no 
tie  except  a  common  occupation,  the  more  considerable 
among  them  sought  to  imitate  the  wider  community  of  the 
town  of  which  they  were  members,  and  obtain  from  the 
central  government  a  definite  grant  of  incorporation."  This 
the  greater  London  mistcrtes  secnrcd  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  for  instance,  the  taylors  in  1408,*'  the  mercers  in 
1411,  the  grocers  in  1428,  the  drapers  in  1438.''  What  this 
legal  incorporation  was  held  to  involve  may  be  best  illustrated 
from  the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  grocers,  wherein  all 
the  powers  therein  implied  are  thus  detailed ;  "  That  the 
aforesaid  mistery  and  oil  the  men  of  the  same  from  hence- 
forth he  henceforth  in  deed  and  in  name  one  body  and  one 
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perpetual  ooromunity,  and  that  the  same  conimaDity  be  able 

every  year  to  elect  and  make  from  itaelfthree  wardens  to  over- 
see, rule, and  govern  themistery  aadoommuiiityaforesaid,and 
all  the  men  acd  affaire  of  the  same  for  ever.  And  that  the 
Lsame  wardens  and  commuuity  havs  perpetual  sucoeseion  and  a 
wDonimon  seal  for  the  use  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  community. 
lAnd  that  they  and  their  succeBBore  for  ever  be  persons  able 
■and  capable  in  law  to  purchase  and  possess  in  fee  aud 
Rperpetuity  lands,  tenements,  rente,  and  other  possesBions 
vwhatsoever.  And  that  by  the  name  of  the  Wardens  and 
BCommunity  of  the  Mistery  of  Grocery  of  London  they  have 
■power  to  implead  and  be  impleaded  before  whatsoever  juetioes 
■  and  in  all  courts  aud  actions  whatsoever."'^  Incorporation 
K^nade,  however,  as  little  practical  difierenoe  to  the  crafts  as  to 
■the  towns."  Mostofthecrafte  remained  unincorporated  down 
■to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I., — the  latter  of  whom 
Kiicorporated  no  less  than  fifteen  companies  in  London,  some 
Htf  which  certainly  had  had  a  continuous  existence  since  the 
^feuileentn  century.''  The  position  of  such  unincorporated 
^■ocieties  may  be  described  in  the  language  which  Btrype 
^Hees  of  one  of  them,  that  of  the  Faiuters,  as  it  existed  down 
^K>  1575.  It  was  "  a  brotherhood  and  a  eompani/,  but  no  incor- 
^moralion  ;  paying  scot  and  lot,  aud  all  kinds  of  charges  in  the 
Hgueen's  affairs,  aud  otherwise,  as  in  time  of  war ;  charged 
Kvrith  the  setting  forlli  of  twelve  soldiers,  and  all  their  furui- 
^^ire,  yet  having  neither  lands,  revenues,  nor  any  riches  to 
H^BchargQ  the  same ;  but  only  levied  among  the  brethren  of 
^Ke  company,  every  man  according  to  his  ability."  *"  This 
^BiBtanoe  is  very  instructive ;  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
Upstates  of  many  of  the  misteries  were  either  inconsiderable 
Hpt  non-esiBletit,  so  that  such  companies  were  not  affected  by 
Bhe  Boiaure  by  Edward  VI.  of  some  of  the  lands  of  those 
Klisteries  which  did  possess  them, — a  subject  to  which  wo 
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ahall  shortly  return;  and  it  farther  illustrates,  what  is 
abundantly  ulear  &om  the  most  superficial  examination  of 
their  history,  that  the  incorporation  of  many  of  the  com- 
panius  soon  after  the  Befurmation  was  not  the  beginning 
of  their  legal  existence.  It  did  not  even  correspond  to  a 
distinctly  new  stage  in  their  history.* 

The  increasing  importance  and  sense  of  fellowship  in  the 
several  arafta  were  reflected  in  the  erection  of  their  '*  houses  " 
or  ''  halls,"  aa  the  centres  of  their  industrial  and  social  life. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  some  of  the  crafts  had  meet- 
ing-places,— ^modest  cottages  or  mere  rooms,  like  the  Grerman 
'*  stuben  ;  *'  and  at  first,  probably,  hired.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  they  began  to  erect  buihlings  for  them- 
selves, with  adjacent  kitchens  and  other  ofSces ;  and,  with 
increasing  wealth,  to  these  were  added  chapels  and  alnuK 
houses  ibr  decayed  brethren.*^  The  palatial  halls  which 
many  of  the  London  companies  still  possess  were  mostly 
built  for  them  at  a  later  period  :  several  were  once,  the  halls 
of  religious  houses  and  were  acquired  by  tli%  companies 
after  the  dissolution.^  In  Grermany  the  gilds  often  ran  into 
debt  for  the  rent  of  their  ''  stuben : "  and  it  is  likely  that 
both  there  and  in  England  the  cost  of  the  hall  was  one  o£ 
the  oiitrumstances  which  led  to,  and  seemed  to  justify,  idia 
demand  tor  heavy  entrance  fees.^ 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentury  most  of  the 
London  orafte  had  completely  established  their  poaiiaon. 
This  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  The  greater  London 
uompauies,  for  instance,  were  able  to  obtain  Awde  powem 
outside  the  ordinary  trantiaotions  of  tlieir  members;  and 
although  these  concessions  were  no  doubt  facilitated  by^ 
presents  irom  the  companies  to  the  sovei-eign,  they  were 
acquiesced  in  by  the  gtiueral  public  us  justifiable,  and  tiio- 
powers  thus  acquired  were  retained  tor  centuries.     Thna  tb» 
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) Drapers  and  Mercliant  Taylors  shared  the  right  of  search  at 
Hie  great  fair  of  8.  Bartholomew,  and  tested  the  meaBore  of 
bl  the  doth  there  offered  for  sale,  by  "  the  Drapers'  Ell "  and 
ne  Merchant  Taylors'  "Silver  Yard.""  They  could  in  this 
pray  bo  made  use  of  as  a  police  machinery  for  the  enforcement 
Bf  the  various  and  complicated  enactments  as  to  the  size  of 
(jloth.  So,  aleo,  without  the  consent'of  the  mistery  of  Car- 
penters no  bnilding  of  any  kind  oonld  be  erected  by  any  person 
in  London.*^  Then,  again,  the  Grooera  secured  in  1450  the 
right  of  sharing  with  the  city  the  office  of  "  garbeller  of 
spices;"  "garbelling"  being  a  method  of  cleansing  in  order 
to  prevent  adulteration.  The  privilege  thns  obtained  by 
the  company  gave  them  not  only  a  considerable  revenue,  but 
also  authority  to  see  that  the  proper  standard  of  quality 
was  observed  all  over  England ;  for  their  patent  empowers 
III  them  to  garbel  all  spices  in  whatsoever  hands  they  can  find 
1,  "  as  well  in  the  towns  of  Southampton  and  Sandwich 
I  all  other  places  within  the  kingdom."  '^  The  Leather- 
lellera,  in  like  manner,  leceived  in  1444  the  power  of  search 
plto  all  cases  of  fraudulent  practice  in  the  worliing  of  leather 
roughout  the  whole  of  England."" 
The  policy  of  using  the  craft-organizations  as  organs  of 
:»1  administration  was  unreservedly  adopted  by  the  Yorkist 
Snlers,  who  relied  for  their  support  largely  on  the  mercantile 
md  industrial  classes ;  and  of  this  there  is  a  notable  example. 
IB  Act  of  1463,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  woollen  cloth 
f»nd  of  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactured  articles,  con- 
ferred the  powers  of  search  necessary  for  its  execution  upon 
"the  masters  and  wardens  for  the  time  being  of  every  craft 
and  mistery  in  eveiy  city,  borough,  town,  and  village  where 
any  such  craft  or  mistery  is  used  or  occupied,"  and  where 
_there  were  enough  men  of  the  particular  occupation  to  have 
lucb  officers  over  them." 
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§  33,  Side  by  side  with  the  increasing  delimitatia 
the  crafts  towards  the  outside  world  went  a  diSerenttal 
of  classes  within  them.  The  history  of  this  differenttal 
gathers  round  the  institution  of  apprenticeship  i 
contract  of  journeyman  service.  Of  these  it  will  be  ood- 
venient  to  take  apprenticeship  first.  In  the  later  gild 
syateai,  when  it  had  taken  ita  complete  shape,  every  person 
who  wiahed  to  enter  into  an  organized  induatrj-  had  first  to 
pass  through  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  It  has,  however, 
already  been  pointed  oDt  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  this  was  not  yet  an  absolutely  necessary  preliminary 
before  setting  up  as  a  master  craftsman.  Most  of  the  ordi- 
nances, drawn  up  by  the  men  of  the  various  London  misteries 
and  confirmed  by  the  mayor,  admitted  the  attestation  of 
sufficient  skill  by  the  craft  ofBciak  as  an  alternative  to 
apprenticeship ;  in  some  inatancee  they  even  speak  of  the 
freedom  of  the  trade  as  a  thing  that  could  be  "  bought." " 
If  tfaifl  was  true  of  those  who  set  up  as  independent  masters, 
still  more  was  it  trae  of  thoae  who  only  sought  to  be  employed 
as  joumeymen,  or  "eerrants"  as  they  were  more  usually 
called-  It  was  atill  necessary,  as  late  as  1398,  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Leathersellers  lo  lay  down  ■'  that  from  hence- 
forth no  one  shall  set  any  man,  child,  or  woman  to  work  in 
the  trade,  if  such  person  be  not  first  botind  apprentice,  and 
enrolled  in  the  trade  ; "  and  they  still  excepted  from  this  mle 
a  master's  own  wife  and  children."  Among  the  Bladeemithl^ 
ten  years  later,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  exception,  ratbar 
than  the  rule,  that  a  journeyman  sboald  have  gone  throng 
an  apprentioeahip.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  the  clause  ib 
their  ordinance,  "tliat  no  one  of  the  trade  shall  teach  his 
journeymen  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  as  he  would  his  ap- 
prentice ; " "  for  if  they  had  been  apprentices  they  wuuld 
have  learnt  the  eecrete  while  working  as  such.    Still,  appren- 
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wHB  probatly  by  this  time  becoming  the  general 
rule ;  for  the  Aot  of  1406, — which  was  avowedly  intended  to 
IfBsen  tha  influx  from  agricultural  labour  to  inJnstrial  pur- 
Buite, — merely  enacts  that  no  persons  unable  to  apend  twenty 
BhillingB  by  the  year  should  appreatice  their  children."  The 
object  of  the  Act  would  not  have  been  attained  had  not 
apprenticeship  been  generally  insiBted  upon;  indeed,  the 
language  of  the  statute  itBelf  implies  that  "  putting  a  son 
or  daughter  to  serve  as  apprentice"  was  equivalent  to 
"putting"  him  or  her  "  to  any  mistery  or  handic-raft." 

Yet,  although  this  waa  tho  case,  the  custom  had  not  yet 
aoqnired  its  later  rigidity,  nor  was  there  a  settled  rule  as  to 
the  length  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  A  London  ordinance, 
assigned  {though  probably  on  inadeq^uate  gronnda)  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  lays  down  that  "  no  apprentice  shall  be 
received  for  a  less  term  than  aeveii  years."  "^  But  if  any 
such  rule  was  given  forth  at  that  early  date  it  was  certainly 
not  obeyed ;  for  it  had  again  and  again  to  bo  insisted  on  in 
tho  ordinances  of  the  several  crafts  during  the  fourteenth 
century.™  Indeed,  for  some  time  the  term  of  apprentiooship 
was  apparently  regarded  as  depending  very  much  upon  tho 
favour  of  the  master.  If  he  were  disposed  to  release  his 
apprentice  at  any  time  short  of  tho  seven  years,  or  whatever 
other  period  had  been  entered  in  tho  indenture,  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  apprentioe 
being  admitted  as  a  master, — on  condition,  we  may  suppose, 
that  he  had  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  skill.  Thus  it  is  very 
common  in  wills  of  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  find  maBteVB  releasing  apprentices  from  their  engagomenfs, 
or  bequeathing  to  them  the  remainder  of  their  term ;  very 
much  as  they  might  leave  money  gifts  to  them,"  In  one 
amusing  case  the  testator  satiB&es  at  the  eaine  time  a  grudge 
Igaiiist  his  wife  and  a  liking  for  tho  apprentice  by  ordeiing 
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that  if  the  wife, — who,  clearly,  waa  to  carry  on  the  businees, 
— married,  the  apprentice  was  to  be  free," 

Several  early  inaentnrea  of  apprenticeship  have  been 
printed."  One  of  the  earliest  belongs  to  the  year  1396,  It 
is  practicftUy  identical  in  form  with  the  indentures  of  the 
present  centnry.  The  contract  18  for  seven  years,  daring 
which  the  apprentice  is  to  be  instmcted  in  the  craft  of  his 
master, — "  ad  artem  vocatam  Brasyer's  craft  erndieadnm," 
— being  ohastised  "  dnly,  bnt  not  otherwise."  The  master 
is  to  find  all  necessaries;  and  the  apprentice  is  bound  to 
good  behavionr,  and  ia  not  to  marry  without  leave.  There 
seem  no  traces  in  England  of  the  rule  which  appears  in 
France,  that    the  apprentice    shall  not  be  beaten  by  the 

Municipal  and  craft  ordinances,  when  they  touched  upon 
the  proper  term  of  apprcntioeship,  usually  insisted  upon  its 
lastingaf  leanl  seven  years.  This  was  peculiarly  "the  custom 
of  London ; "  *■  and  it  was  prescribed  by  the  great  Statute 
of  Apprentices  (5  Eiiz.  c.  4)."  Longer  terms,  however, 
not  infrequently  occur,  e.g.  for  eiglit,"  ten,"'  and  even  twelve 
years.  An  instance  of  the  laet- mentioned  term  is  presented 
by  a  draper  of  London  in  1 367 ; "  and  this  is  the  moie  in- 
teresting, because  in  Franco  it  is  precisely  in  trades  of  this 
commercial  character  that  the  longer  tci'me  usually  appear. 
Cases  of  sis  or  even  fewer  years  are  also  to  be  found  in 
England."  Still,  seven  years  soon  came  to  be  by  far  the 
most  usual  period :  and  in  thus  having,  not  only  a  normal 
period,  but  also  one  comparatively  long,  England  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 
In  Germany  the  usual  term  was  from  two  to  fonr  years ; 
but  there,  in  addition  to  the  obligation  of  apprentice- 
ship, it  became  the  cuftom  lo  impose  upon  the  workman 
on  coming  out  of  his   time  the  duty  of  "travelling"  or 
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*'  wandering  "  for  a  number  of  yeara,  Bometimes  as  many  as 

f  five.'"    In  France  the   conditioas  were  more  like  those  of 

I  England.     The  usual  term  was  six  years ;  but  it  was  aome- 

I  times  as  short  as  three  or  four,  sometimes  as  long  as  eleven." 

camples  of  very  long  apprenticeship  occur  in  France  as 

irly  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  and,  as  they  are  found  in 

rafts  involving  very  different  degrees  of  akill,  it  is  clear 

{that  the  needs  of  technical  education  were  not  their  sole 

Bat  it  was  common  in  France  to  give  the  apprentice 

H  small  salary  after  the  first  two  or  three  yeara,  if  he  were 

'  recognized  by  the  craft  authorities  as  a  capable  workman." 

In  England,  when  any  such   remuneration   was  given,  it 

aeema  to  have  been  longer  poatponed.    Thus,  in  an  indenture 

vof  apprenticeship  to  a  carpenter  in  1409,  it  is  laid  down  that 

)  master  "shall  provide  John,  hia  apprentice,  with  food, 

tdothing,  and  other  necessaries,  according   aa  it  ia  fitting 

that  such  an  apprentice  should  be  provided  for,  for  the  first 

Pfour  years,  and  also  all  the  instruments  pertaining  to  the 

■  carpenter's  art,  with  which  he  may  have  to  work  in  the 

3  of  hia  master ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  the  aforesaid 

John  shall  find  himself  in  everything,  except  that  his  master 

shall  find  him  in  all  the  instruments,  AngUce  the  looh,  with 

_  which  he  shall  have  to  work,  and  he  shall  receive  from  his 

paster  20s,     And  in  the  aiKth  year  he  shall  receive  from  his 

piaster  40s.  for  everything  "  (and  apparently  provide  his  own 

wis)."  But  these  were  nnusnally  liberal  terras.    In  an  inden- 

Btiire  to  a  cordwainer  in  1480,  the  term  is  for  eight  years ;  the 

Mpprentice  is  to  receive  for  the  first  seven  years  only  a  little 

socket-money,  3(i.  for  the  first,  %d.  for  the  second,  and  so  on, 

Increaamg  by  3i.  each  year ;  not  till  the  eighth  year  was  he 

I  receive  more,  and  then  only  10s."     In  another  case,  an 

^denture  to  a  coverlet-maker  in  1451,  there  is  no  pooket- 

Boney  at  all ;  the  term  is  for  seven  years,  for  the  last  of  which 
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alone  are  wagea  to  be  paid,  to  the  amount  of  9«.  4rf. ;  and  the   ( 
apprentice  binds  himself  to  work  for  the  first  year  afterward 
for  the  same  master  at  a  wnge  of  20s.^''     This  last  condition 
reminds  na  of  the  common  Scotch  indenture, — for  five  or  six 
years  "  aa  prentiea,  and  one  year  for  meat  and  fee."  " 


Not  only  did  apprenticeship  oome  to  be  more  carefuUj 
defined  and  more  generally  insisted  npon,  but  access  to  it 
■was  also  restricted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  movement 
towards  this  result  came  from  more  than  one  direction.  The 
landowning  classes,  dominant  in  the  parliaments  of  Richard 
11.  and  Henry  IV.,  sought  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  country  labour,  and  secured  the  passage  of  enactments 
wUich  ordered  that  children  who  had  "used  husbandry"  till 
(be  age  of  twelve  years  should  abide  by  the  same  labour ;  ™ 
and  that  "none  that  could  not  dispend  208.  by  year  in  land 
or  rent  should  put  their  children  to  be  apprentices  within 
any  city  or  borough." "  What  exactly  were  the  classes 
which  this  20j.  limitation  excluded  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Mr.  Bogera  haa  calculated  that  a  small  freeholder, — and  his 
conclueion  would  bo  etiually  probable  in  the  caao  of  many 
copyholders, — who  cnltivated  every  year  twenty  acres,  and 
paid  a  rent  in  money  and  service  amounting  to  sispence 
an  acre,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  usual  rate,  might 
expect  an  annual  profit  of  seventy  shillings."  This  calcu- 
lation is  for  the  period  before  the  Great  Plague ;  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  needed  to  employ  no  labour  beyond 
that  of  their  own  family  would  hardly  have  changed  for  the 
worse  since.  Harrison,  speaking  of  a  period  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  later,  describes  "  yeomen  "  aa  being  Kuch  aa 
could  dispend  in  yearly  revenue  40s. ;  and  places  "  poor 
hufibandiaen  .  .  .  and  copyholders"  in  a  lower  01388.**  It 
may  be  niiticed  that  the  Commons  had  potilioned  for  a  40«, 
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limit;  and  that  the  Government  had  not  teen  disposed  to 
giant  them  all  they  wshed."  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
jeotared  that  the  prohibition  would  not  tonch  well-to-do 
yardlingB, — whether  technically  freeholders  or  customary 
tenants ;  but  that  it  would  affect  the  smaller  landholdera, 
especially  the  cottagere,  and  almost  all  of  those  who  were 
_mainly  dependent  upon  wages. 

In  London,  however,  and  probably  in  other  groat  cities, 

IB  another  restriction  which  must  have  had  much 

e   effect,  though   here   the  merchants   and  master 

raftsmen   who  ruled   the   city   were   responsible.     It  was 

rdained  in  London  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the 

sent  of  the  oommon  council,  in  the  year  1387,  that  "from 

jeforth  no  foreigner  (i.e.  no  person  from  outside  the  city) 

^all  be  enrolled  as  an  apprentice,  or  be  received  inti>  the 

1  of  the  city  by  way  of  apprentioeBhip,  unless  he 

ihall  first  make  oath  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  not  a  villein. " 

SThe  motive  assignett   is  the  avoidance  of  "  disgrace  and 

uidal  unto  the  City  of  London."  ^   A  furtbeT  clause  makes 

|tt  clear  that  villeins  had  sometimes  risen  to  the  very  highest 

1  the  city: — "  If  it  shall  happen  in  future,  waA  may  it 

)t  so  ehaiux,  that  such  a  bondman, — a  person,  that  is  to  aay, 

fjUt  the  time  of  whose  biith  his  father  was  a  bondman, — is 

tleoted  to  judicial  rank  in  the  said  city — that  of  alderman, 

ir  example,  sheriff,  or  mayor  ;  unless,  before  receiving  such 

romotion,he  shall  notify  unto  the  mayor  and  aldermen  snch 

pis  servile  condition,  he  shall  pay  unto  the  chamberlain  one 

ludred  pounds,  and  uevevtheJess  shall  lose  the  freedom." 

Similar    exoluaions   from    apprenticeship   are  found    in 

ilie  articles  of  some  of  the  misteries  ;  ^  and  the  ordinance 

jrhich  was   issued  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  York,'' 

md  probably  in  other   towns  also,  exclading  all  boudnien 

Hnnttin')  from  the  freedom  of  the  city,  indiroctly  led  to  the 
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flame  restriction.  Here,  again,  we  can  hardly  tell  how  the 
tflrmB  were  interpreted ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  rule  would 
shnt  out  the  son  of  a  cuBtomary  tenant,  Wa  may  perhaps 
find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  eiippOBiug  that  the 
well-to-do  yardling  who  wished  to  send  his  son  to  the 
town  to  seek  hie  fortune  would  be  able  to  buy  a  formal 
manumieaion.'^ 

Another  condition  that  in  later  times  operated  as  an  addi- 
tional barrier  to  the  crafts  was  that  of  the  payment  of  certain 
fees  to  the  fellowship  of  the  mistery,  both  on  entry  upon  ap- 
prenticeship and  on  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  mistery 
when  the  term  had  expired.  An  Act  of  \bZ\  recites  that 
"  dyvers  Wardens  and  Felowshippes  have  made  Actes  and 
Ordeaannces  that  every  prentice  shall  pay,  at  his  first  entre 
in  their  comon  balle,  to  the  "Wardeas  of  the  same  fellowshipp, 
some  of  them  4Ds, ;  some  30a.;  some  20«. ;  some  13«.  4(j. ; 
some  6s.  8(i., after  their  owne  seneater  myades  and  pleasure;" 
and  enacts  "  that  no  Maytiter,  Wardens,  or  Followahippea 
uf  Craftes,  or  Maestres,  or  any  of  them,  nor  any  rulers  of 
fraternities  take  from  hensfurth  of  any  aprentiae  or  of  any 
other  person  or  persoiis  fur  the  entre  of  any  prentiae  into 
their  said  fellowship  above  the  some  of  2s.  Gd. ;  nor  for  his 
entre  when  hie  yeres  and  terme  is  expired  and  ended,  above 
3s.  4d."  ^  Some  time  bofore  it  had  been  attempted  to 
remedy  grievances  of  this  kind  in  particiilar  crafts.  Thus 
the  "compoeiti'm"  granted  in  1480  to  the  Mercers  of  Shrews- 
bury set  forth  that  the  "  fijies  assessed  upon  every  apprentice 
at  their  entries  to  be  Masters,  Combrethren,  and  yelters-up 
of  the  said  Crafts  "  (viz.  those  of  meroers,  ironmongers,  gold- 
smiths, and  cappers), "  as  well  as  upon  any  Forreyn  that  should 
entre  into  the  same,"  were  "  thought  overchargeable,"  and 
therefore  are  to  be  "diminished  and  reformed."*"  But  the 
fact  that  these  fees  do  not  api>ear  as  grievances  until  com- 
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paiatively  late,  while  other  abuses  of  the  powers  of  the 
I  oompanieB  had  called  forth  complaints  long  before,  would 
Bfleem  to  show  that  during  the  fifteenth  oentury  they  were 

piot  a  serious  incouvenieiice  to  would-be  apprentices  and 
Uieir  fi-ienda. 


Far  more  interest  attaches    to  the  limitation    in    the 

lumber  of  apprentices   to  be  taken  by  each  master ;    for 

while  at  one  period  it  became  the  means  by  which  a  small 

poup  of  families  in  each  town  kept  in  their  own  hands  a 

tnonopoly  of  their  craft,  at  another  and  a  later  period  it  was 

resorted  to  as  a  weapon  of  defence  by  the  trades  unions 

■in   their   straggle   against   child-labour."     It    has   some- 

■timee  been  supposed  that  in  tbts  matter  the  mediieval  gilds 

k  uniform  policy,  and  that  this  policy  was  dictated  by 

I  desire  to  secure  sufficient  employment  for  journeymen 

when  they  came  out  of  their  appiantioeship.     It  is  true  that 

1  most  crafts  there  were  certain  rules  on  the  subject.     At 

n  the  fourteenth  century,  these  were  somewhat  vague; 

^hns  the   London  ordinance,  forbidding  any  man  to   have 

more  than  two  or  three  apprentices,  continues,  "  unless  he 

tia  able  to  maintain  them."  "     And  in   some  of  the  craft 

lordinances  the  same  idea  shows  itself,  that   the  taking  of 

P-apprentices  ought  to  depend  altogether  on  the  ability  of  the 

I  Blaster  "  to  keep,  inform,  and  teach  "  them.''     But  when  we 

B  to  the  next  century,  we  frequently  come  across  definite 

[  roles.     Thus,  among  the  slaters  of  ^Newcastle,  an  apprentice 

I  must  be  taken  for  aevon  years,  and  the  master  could  only 

second  when  six  years  had  expired  out  of  the  term  of 

I  the  first."  With  the  tailors  of  Exeter  the  rule  was  associated 

I  with  another  as  to  journeymen  :  no  master  was  to  have  more 

I  than  three  servants  and  one  apprentice,  unless  be  had  the 

I  license  of  his  company."     In  London  it  seems  to  have  been 
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iWTia]  ti)  regnlate  the  nnmher  of  apprentices  in  accordaoce 
with  tba  master's  rank  in  the  company.  "  It  shall  be  law- 
fal,"  says  the  ordinancea  tif  the  Founders,  "  to  every  Brother 
of  the  Craft,  being  ont  of  the  Clothing,  that  is  able  with  hia 
oirn  fltnfT  ami  goods  to  leche  and  find  an  Apprentice,  to  havs 
one  and  no  more  at  once,  except  he  shew  his  Complajnit  to 
ti>e  ChamMn  "  (of  the  city),  "  and  if  he  find  him  perfect 
and  able,  to  have  two  apprentices  and  no  more.  .  .  .  Thnee 
of  the  nothing  to  have  two  Apprentices  and  no  more  at  once. 
And  to  him  that  ban  been  Warden  iii  and  no  more.  The 
npper  Warden  to  have  iiii  and  no  more  at  once."  "^  Similarly 
"  it  was  enacted  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Skinners, 
with  the  aaaent  of  the  Sixteen  of  the  Fellowship  of  Corpna 
Christi,  that  one  who  has  been  &[3ster  shall  hnve  in  seven 
yoara  fonr  apprenticcH,  Wardens  ihree,  and  others  two.""* 
By  the  beginning  of  the  aisleenth  centnry  restriction  of 
aome  sort  was  well-nigh  nniveraal.  In  France  this  bI; 
bad  been  reached  somewhat  sooner,  owing  to  the  earlit 
development  of  indnstry." 

None  of  these  mlee,  however,  show  any  distinct  traces 
peculiar  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  jonmeymen 
iibjecte  were  to  limit  the  nnnibeT  of  intlependent 
and  to  secure  a  good  technical  training.  It  is  hard  to 
which  motive  waa  foremost;  at  first  probahly  the  latter. 
Even  when  in  the  fiftoenth  century  the  selfish  purpose 
beoomea  nnmistakable, — as  i»  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the 
case  with  which  rules  could  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of 
tnastera'  sons, — it  was  qyiiia  posaiblo  f^.r  the  men  of  the  craft 
tu  be  influenced  at  the  same  time  by  the  other  consideration. 
But  that  self-interest  was  now  at  the  bottom  of  their  action 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Oae  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Iieatberaellers  of  London,  ratified  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
in  1482,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  tho  competition  which  the 
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old  maaterB  had  to  expect  from  journeymen  wheii  tliey  cti 
out  of  their  time.  We  can  refidily  trace,  beneath  tba  i 
apparent  eolicitude  for  the  misguided  yonog  craftsmen,  the 
feare  which  Ihe  older  masters  felt  for  their  own  position. 
"  When  Men's  Apprentices  .  .  .  both  come  out  of  their 
terms,  they  will  in  no  wise  become  Servants  to  serve  with 
their  Masters,  for  reasonable  wages  as  their  masters  did  afore 
them  ;  but,  auoae,  they  having  no  good  or  little  good  to  take 
unto,  taken  upon  them  every  of  them  a  mansion  or  a  shop 
to  be  upon  them  self,  having  no  good  nor  ware  of  their  own 
to  put  therein.  And  beside  that,  each  of  them  will  have,  us 
nigh  as  he  can,  one  or  two  Appreuticcs,  having  nothing  to 
Bet  them  self  nor  their  Apprentices  a-work  upon,  but  beth 
fain  to  endanger  them  self  (=  go  in  debt)  unto  other  men, 
or  take  other  men's  goods  to  occupy  them  self,  and  their 
Apprentices  therewith  all.  And  so  some  of  them  beth  not 
able,  by  their  such  misguiding  and  simple  dealiug,  to  occupy 
passing  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  by  cause  they  beth  not  of 
power  to  content  the  persons  whom  they  borrowed  goods  of, 
for  the  goods  so  borrowed,  but  beth  fain  to  Toid  (=  escape) 
some  to  Sanctuary,  some  into  the  country,  and  some  to  keep 
their  houses  for  dread  of  imprisonment  ...  to  their  own 
uttermost  destruetion."  *^ 

The  general  public  must  sometimes  liave  found  the 
limitation  of  competition  irksome ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  explanation  of  tbe  curious  attempt  which  was  made 
at  York  in  1519  to  get  rid  of  every  kind  of  restriction 
upon  employment.  "  It  is  agreed,"  runs  the  entry  in  that 
year,  "  that  all  franchised  Men  being  free  of  one  Occupation 
shall  henceforth  be  free  of  all  Occupations,  &c.  And  it  is 
also  agreed,  that  it  shiill  be  lawful  from  henceforth  for  every 
franchised  Man  to  take  as  many  Appi-cutices,  Servants,  and 
Jonradymen   as   he   pleases,  any  Law  ur  Ordinance  before 
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this  Time  made  to  the  contrary  uotwithstanding,  &u"' 
It  ie  hardly  ueceBsary  to  Bay  that  tlie  eSbrtB  of  these  earlf  I 
predeoeBSDTB  of  Adam  Smith  were  overridden  by  HabBequenn^ 
legislation. 

Some  light  is  cast  on  the  relation  of  journeymen  to 
apprentices  by  a  well-known  clause  in  the  great  Statute  of 
Apprentices  (5  Eliz.  c.  4,  §  26).°°  Breutano  has  epoken 
aa  if  this  statute  contained  a  general  rule,  applicable  to 
every  craft,  which  made  it  necessary  that  every  man  that 
had  three  apprentices  should  keep  one  journeyman,  and  for 
every  other  apprentice  above  three  one  other  journeyman;" 
and  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  such  a  rule  would 
be  to  Boeure  employment  for  journeymen,  and  prevent  the 
fihops  being  crowded  with  apprentices.  In  this  version  of 
the  act,  he  baa  been  veiy  generally  followed  by  subsequent 
writers ; "  but  when  we  look  at  the  statute  it*elf  we  find  that 
the  rule  is  limited  to  certain  trades :  "  any  of  the  sayd  Craftes, 
Misteryes,  or  Occupacions  of  a  Clothematcr,  Fuller,  She  reman, 
Weaver,  Taylor,  or  Shoomaker,"  The  first  four  of  these  were 
branobes  of  the  cloth  industry;  and  we  can  easily  understand 
tbat  with  the  extension  of  the  domestic  manufacture  over 
the  country  districts,  it  may  have  been  found  necessary  to 
guard  against  an  undne  resort  to  the  cheap  labour  of  appren- 
tioes  to  the  detriment  of  adult  workmen.  The  mention  of 
the  tailors  is  sufficiently  explained  from  the  records  of  the 
London  Merchant  Taylors'  company.  It  appears  that  the 
tailors  were  encroaching  on  the  occupation  of  the  cloth- 
workers  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  were  employing  therein 
more  apprentices  than  were  allowed  to  the  clothworkers 
themselves  by  the  ordinances  of  their  company.  It  had 
been  necessary  for  the  mayor  and  common  council  fo  inter- 
vene, and  they  had  issued  an  order  in  1552  "  that  none 
of  the  merchant  taylors  csing  or  that  hereafter  shall  use 
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"the  DCGiipaiion  of  the  olothworkers,  shall  have,  keep,  or 
retain  ia  hie  eervice  .  .  .  aoy  more  apprentices  at  ooce  than 
two,  as  the  said  clothworkers  do  keep."^  And  in.  their 
own  peoaliar  occupation  many  of  the  merchant  taylors  were 
disregarding  the  cnstomary  limits.  An  attempt  had  heen 
made  to  check  this  hy  an  ordinance  of  the  company  in 
1507,  which  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
apprentice  after  the  first, — a  measnre  in  which  the  inte- 
rests of  the  journeymen  must  have  concurred  with  those  of 
the  smaller  masters ;  but  this  was  held  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  statutes  19Henry  VII..  c.  7,  and  22  Henry  VIII., 

4,""  and  could  not  be  enforced.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise.  It  aimed  at  preventing 
the  evil  of  excessive  employment  of  apprentioea  without 
unduly  limiting  access  to  the  occupation;  but  it  did  not 
Batiafy  the  journeymen  of  the  craft,  who  a  few  years  later 
were  anKious  to  petition  against  so  liberal  a  Goncession  to 
employers."'  As  to  the  need  for  extending  the  rule  to  shoe- 
makers, we  have  no  information ;  but  it  was  probably  due  to 
somewhat  the  same  causes  as  in  the  case  of  the  tailors."" 

The  only  other  occupations  to  which  the  limitation  in  the 
number  of  apprentioea  was  ever  extended  by  etatute  were  the 
hatters,  and  the  weavers  of  "  stuffs  "  in  Norfolk ;  and  eaeh 
of  these  instances  is  inBtruotive.      The  new  fashion  under 

.zabeth  of  wearing  "  bats  and  felts  "  seriously  affected  the 
'makers  of  woollen  caps ;  and  it  was  at  their  "  lamentable 
Buit  and  complaint"  that,  in  1566,  the  manufacture  of  hats 
put  under  various  restrictions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
felt  that  it  was  only  fair  that  the  new  industry  should  be 
^put  under  the  same  sort  of  rules  as  governed  the  old,  especially 
the  obligation  to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  It  was  therefore 
enacted  in  that  year  that  none  should  make  hats  of  foreign 
felt  who  had  not  heen  apprenticed  to  hat-making.     It  was 
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kdded  that  "  do  maker  or  worker  of  faats  "  sfaonld  uke  " 
two  apprenticea  at  one  time,  nor  these  fur  anr  leea  time  I] 
aerren  yean  at  the  least,"  with  the  ognal  exemption  of  f 
emplojer'fl  own  children.'"  The  restriction,  we  gather.  ■% 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  cappers,  that  they  i 
Dot  be  nndersold  l^  the  cheap  iaboor  of  the  hatters ;  and  H 
this  respect  it  resembled  the  restriction  on  the  merchi 
tftiloTe  in  the  intarert  of  the  cloth-workera.  Bat  fafihion  ¥ 
on  the  Bide  of  tbe  hatters,  and  the  statnte  was  not  enforoed. 
It  was  thought  necessary  in  1603-4  to  re-enact  the  old  rule ; 
hut  DOW  the  immediate  motive  was  somewhat  different.  There 
was  now  no  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  cappers ;  they 
were  qaite  forgotten.  Bnt  it  had  been  found  that  the  hatters 
were  in  the  habit  of  retaining  "  great  numbers  of  appretiticee, 
who  daily  go  away  &om  their  mafiters  and  before  their  terms 
be  ended,  and,  being  aDskillfol,  do  make  and  pat  to  eale  great 
qoantities  of  hats  and  felts  visry  wisely  and  deceitfnlly  made 
and  wrought  to  the  great  damage  of  TTip  Majesty's  most  loring 
Bubjecla."  ■" 

As  to  the  makers  of  worsted,  an  Act  of  1497  had  exempted 
them  from  the  2(M.  rule,  on  the  ground  that  of  that  "  ability 
can  few  or  nuae  be  had  to  be  apprentice,"  and  had  gone  on 
to  authorize  every  worsted-maker,  thereto  enabled  by  the 
wardens  of  the  occupation,  to  take  any  persons  as  apprentices, 
"  80  that  he  pass  not  two  at  once  at  tbe  most."  "*  Here, 
again,  it  is  one  of  the  new  domestic  indnstries  that  is  dealt 
with :  for  the  legislation  of  the  period  proves  that  the 
worsted  industry,  originally  established  in  Norwich,  waa 
now  extending  itself  to  the  country  districts ;  and  the 
petition  against  the  20«.  limit  shows  that,  like  tbe  rest  of 
the  cloth  manufacture,  it  provided  employment  for  the  very 
poor.  No  danger  to  the  joumeymeu  would  seem  to  havo 
appeared  for  a  long  time  after  this  Act  was  passed.     It  was 
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1662  that  legislation  again  dealt  with  the  matter; 
and  this  act  is  the  more  interesting  as  being,  apparently, 
the  first  formal  recognition  by  parliament  of  the  need  of  aafe- 
gaarding  the  interests  of  the  journeymen.  "  For  the  better 
providing  that  poor  Journey  men  who  have  served  in  the 
said  Trade"  [the  making  of  worstedB  and  other  Btiiffe,  com- 
monly called  Norwich  stuffs]  "and  are  not  able  to  set  np  for 
themselves  may  be  employed  in  work,  It  is  hereby  enacted 
That  whatsoever  Person,  under  the  Eegulation  of  the  eaid 
Trade,  who  shall  employ  two  Apprentices  in  the  said  Trade, 
shall  likewise  employ  and  set  on  work  two  Journey  men  in 
the  said  Trade  during  the  time  ho  employs  two  Apprentices, 
and  that  no  Master  Weaver  under  the  Eegulation  of  the  said 
Trade  shall  at  any  time  have,  employ  or  set  on  work  above 
two  Apprentices,  or  any  week-Boy  to  weave  on  a  Lomb."  '*' 

It   must  not  be   supposed  that,  because  the  legislative 

limitation  applied  only  to  certain  crafts,  suoh  a  restriction 

.8  not  to  be  found  in  others.    It  is  this  very  fact,  probably, 

that  by  ouatom  and  craft-ordinance  the  rule  was  sufBciently 

^tabliehed  in  all  the  other  occupations,  which  explains  why  it 

«  now  necessary  to  deal  only  with  certain  special  oases.   Kor 

tnnet  it  be  supposed  that  the  crafts  to  which  it  was  applied 

(*ere  of  alight  importance:  the  woollen  industry  was,  of  course, 

^f  the  moat  vital  importance  to  the  masses  of  the  population. 

lioreover,  the  example  of  the  industiiea  specially  regulated 

py  statute  probably  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence 

a  all  the  industries  outside.     Finally,  a  main  purpose  of  the 

gialation  was, — as  we  can  gather  with  certainty  in  the  case 

pf  the  tailors  and  worsted- workers,  and  as  we  may  fairly 

ionjeoture  in   the  other  trades, — to  secure  employment  for 

mmeymon.    Hence  there  is  no  very  serious  objection  to  be 

fcund  on  the  whole  with   the  impression  which   Brentano 

gives :  although  it  has  been  necessary,  for  the  more  accurate 


^  of  the  tndiutzul  eroliilMn,  to  pnnt  out  1 
tbe  flBMtaicot  did  not  am*  tlie  wIk^  of  t^  iai 
Md,  bafc  only  tlMMe  indoriaiM  tiiat  «««  p— Ibe  fitnk  4 
at^B  to  kDotiiier,  bum  tbe  gild  vgiitsm  to  Ik  i 
qrstem.     It  ma  not  tbe  extenMcn  to  tba 
mdnetiy  of  a  rale  whidi  had  grown  up  in  e  tim  emft^  I 
■n  attempt  to  kee^  intbin  a  restnctioo  ebeidj  o 
few  indtutriea  whkb  were  bretldng  Kwmy  &om  it" 

S  34.  The  ooBtnot  between  mAsten  and  < 
enggeets  qneetwna  of  &r  laon  Titnl  impartaBc^  aad  ■ 
it  gather  most  of  the  popnlar  disconians  of  mediwal  | 
dnetrial  history.  Writers  of  veiy  different  sc^moIb,  a 
oervatiTe  reactionaries  and  socialist  rerolntianariM,  J 
agreed  in  picturing  the  medicml  workshop  aa  the  faame  a 
happy  &mily,  where  none  of  thoee  ooUiaions  of  interest  ever 
occnrred  which  now  dirtorb  the  harmony  between  employer 
and  employed;  while  other  writers,  in  reaction  &om  so 
roaeate  a  view,  or  under  the  inflnence  of  the  common  love 
for  historical  parallels,  have  repreeent«d  the  wortnieD  of  the 
Uiddle  Age«  as  already  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  capital, 
and  as  anticipating  by  their  strnggleG  the  movementa  of 
modem  working  men.  Like  mauy  other  differences  of 
opinion,  this  partioolar  one  has  been  largely  caused  by  the 
fatlare  to  distingmsb, — to  distinguiah  between  one  century 
and  another,  between  one  industry  or  place  and  another 
indniitry  or  plaoe.  Of  these  defects  the  greatest  is  that 
which  concerns  the  date  of  indostrial  phenomena.  It  is  still 
common  to  cite,  side  by  side,  facts  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  &cta  of  the  sixteenth  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same 
stage  of  evolntion.  Certainly  mediffival  conditions  w^e 
stable  compared  with  those  of  tbe  present  century;  but 
nevertheless  a  constant  pressure  of  eoonomic  forces  was  at 
irorli, nnderwhidi  BOci«l  organization  was  in  unceasing  pro- 
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B  of  modifioation.  For  our  present  purpose  it  ie  not  only 
neoeasary  to  distiDguieli  between  tho  thirteenth  century  and 
the  Bist^enth ;  it  is  neceasary  also  to  distingaish  between 
the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth,  the  fourteenth  and  the 


et 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  [§  8]  that  the  rise  of  the 
craft  gilds  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  meant  tlie 
appearance  in  Western  Europe  of  Indnatry  as  a  separate 
economic  phenomenon,  as  distinguished  from  Agriculture  on 
i  side  and  Trade  on  the  other.  There  had,  indeed, 
ch  a  separate  manufacturing  class  under  the  Roman 
■  empire ;  but  it  had  disappeared  when  that  empire  broke 
The  economio  activity  of  the  early  middle  ages  was 
'  an  almost  exclusively  agricultural  one :  the  manufacture  of 
snoh  rough  clothing  or  implements  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
needed  was  the  work  of  those  who  tilled  the  soiL  Then 
^K  there  slowly  arose  a  merchant  class ;  at  first,  it  would  seem, 
^^fe  merely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wealthy  and  more  luxurious, 
^^Band  then  to  transport  from  place  to  place  a  local  super- 
^^Hfluity  of  such  raw  produce  as  com  or  wool.  But  with  the 
^^H  appearance  of  oraft  gilds  we  see,  for  the  first  time,  a  body 
^^H  of  men  with  whom  manufacture  was  not  a  bye-employment, 
^^Bbut  the  main  business  of  their  lives.  This  was  at  first  but 
^^■a  difi'erentiation  of  employment ;  due  to  the  progress  of  peace 
^^Band  order  which  brought  abnut  such  an  increased  produotion 
^^Vof  food  that  the  existence  of  a  non-agricultural  class  became 
^^■physioally  posi^ible,  and  at  the  same  time  led  to  a  demand 
^^Bfor  certain  articles  so  steady  that  men  could  safely  devote 
1^^  themselves  to  supplying  the  need.  The  skill  at  first  required 
]|  was  but  slight ;  but  with  the  growth  of  a  special  body  of 
craftsmen  it  tended  to  become  markedly  greater  than  that 
of  the  average  peasant  when  he  occasionally  turned  his 
I  band  to  manufacture;  and  so  also  to  become  the  exclusive 
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property,  handed  down  by  inberitaoce  and  traiuiiig,  of  t 
artisan  clasB.  The  capital  needed  traa  but  small ;  a  loc 
C08t  no  more,  probably,  than  a  plough.  Moreover,  to  i 
another  feature  of  early  mediaeval  industry  that  has  eeldoB 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  the  labour  of  the  craftsman 
WM  originally  aa  a  rule  pisce-inage  work.  The  person  who 
needed  an  article — e.g.  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  ploughshare — 
either  brought  the  materials,  the  yam  or  the  iron,  to  the 
artisan's  house,  or  ordered  him  to  come  to  hia  own  house, 
and  there  set  the  materials  before  him,  and,  when  the  article 
was  ready,  paid  him  for  the  work.'"  Conditions  such  as 
these  oannot  be  put  into  our  modem  economic  categories, 
which  are  but  the  reflection  in  the  field  of  theory  of  existing 
material  conditions.  The  person  who  took  the  first  step  in 
such  transactions  we  may  call  either  the  "  employer"  or  the 
"  customer  "  according  to  the  way  in  which  we  regard  him. 
He  was  certainly  as  a  rule  the  "  consumer ;  "  but  then,  if  we 
oall  a  modem  manufacturer  a  producer,  he  was  also  a  "pro- 
ducer." In  the  same  way  the  craftsman  was  doubtless 
primarily  a  "labourer;"  but  so  far  as  he  posseseed  capita! 
in  the  shape  of  tools  or  workshop  of  his  own,  he  was  atao  a 
"  capitalist."  By-and-by,  without  his  position  being  really 
much  altered,  he  would  begin  to  take  a  boy  or  younger  man  to 
work  with  him  and  learn  the  trade,  and  then  he  also  became 
an  "employer;"  and  if,  in  an  hour  when  he  happened  to 
have  no  order  to  execute,  he  bought  materials  for  himself  and 
manufactured  a  little  cloth  or  what  not,  on  the  chance  that 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  it,  he  became  an  "  entrepreneur." 
Accordingly,  although  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  early 
craftsmen  comUneil  the  functions  of  labourer  and  capitalist, 
employer  and  employed,  manufacturer  and  trudesnian,  it 
would  be  simpler, — if  we  are  to  formulate  at  all, — to  say  that 
the  position  of  the  crafieman  at  first  merely  rupreseiited  t 
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division  between  agriculture  and  industry;  and  that  the 
work  of  the  later  centuries  was  not  to  separate  functions 
which  had  never  really  existed,  but  to  bring  out  of  an 
nndifierentiated  industrial  aotivity  the  variouB  olaGBes  with 
their  separate  functions  that  are  indicated  by  our  present 
ooonomtc  p 

But   before  the   middle  of    the   fourteenth    oentnry  a 

"  labour  class "  had  come  into  eiistence,  in  a  sense  of  that 

term  in  which  it  had  never  been  true  before.     There  were 

now  to  be  found  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  who 

I    were  neither  apprentices  indented  to  a  master  merely  for  a 

I  period  of  probation,  nor  master  craftsmen ;  men,  who  with- 

\  out  having  been  apprentices,  or.^increasingly  as  time  went 

on, — after  coming   out  of  an   apprenticeship,  became    the 

employes    of    master-craftsmen.      At  first  the   number   of 

these  "  servants,"  "  serving-men,"  "  valets,"  or  "  yeomen," 

as  they  were  variously   called,    was   probably  very  small. 

Many  master  craftsmen  worked  by  themaelvee,  or  with  the 

aid  only  of  an  apprentice.    For  some  time  the  "  servant "  was 

rather  the  subordinate  companion,  the  assistant  of  the  master, 

than  his  employ^.     Many  ordinances  and  statutes  assigned 

to  him  a  wage  more  than  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  master    I 

Iiiniself ;'™  and  it  would  often  be  paid  to  him,  not  by  the   ■ 

master,  but  by  the  person  eniployiag   them   both."'      The 

relations  of  master  to  man  were  not  very  dissimilar  firom 

those  of  the  head  of  a  household  to  the  sons  of  the  family  ;  i 

and,  as  with  the  sons,  the  position  of  dependence  was,  at  first 

and  as  a  rule,  but  a  temporary  one,~an  intermediate  stage 

[  during  which  the  workman  gained  further  experience,  and 

I  aaved  a  little  capital  before  he  set  up  on  his  own  account."* 

I        But  socn  there  are  indications  that  this  class  is  increasing ; 

■  and  also  that  it  is  ceasing  to  be  possible  for  every  average 

B  journeyman  after  a  few  years'  employment  to  set  up  for  him- 
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self.  There  are  indications,  which  will  soon  he  deeeribt 
that  a  bodj  of  men  ia  coming  into  esietenoe  who  are  anal 
to  look  forward  as  a  matter  of  course  to  a  time  wh( 
thall  themaelres  be  master-crskftsmen.  Taiione  causes  ti 
been  assigned  for  this:  an  increase  of  population  lead 
to  *  sHperfloity  of  labour  ;*"  a  widening  market  and  c 
qnently  a  greater  importance  of  capital,  now  that  i 
artisans  began  to  buy  their  own  materials,  and  m 
for  the  anticipated  demand  of  the  general  pnblic ;  an  iuSnx 
of  laboar  from  the  country  districts,  following  upon  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  viUenage;""  or,  finally, 
the  sheer  selfi-shneas  of  the  masters  in  limiting  their  own 
numbera.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  of  the  fact  itself 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  By  this  time,  therefore, 
— in  some  industries  ae  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  in  most  fifty  years  or  more  later, — it  would  be 
aoourato  to  say  that  a  "  working  olasa "  had  arisen  in  the 
sense  in  whioh  we  now  use  that  term.  It  ia  desirable  to 
call  attention  to  this,  and  to  point  to  the  further  fact  that, 
OS  soon  as  this  class  appeared,  what  is  known  as  "  the  labour 
([uestion"  aleo  began  to  perplex  legislators.  The  labour 
qnoatton  is,  aooordiogly,  not  one  that  has  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  our  own  day;  it  is  one  that  baa  grown  in  magnitude 
and  difficulty  from  email  beginnings  centuries  ago.  More- 
over, tlio  exiatenoe  of  a  labour  class  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  oonturios  is  of  importance  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  probloma  of  to-day,  but  also,  as  we  shall  see,  as  helping 
tu  explain  the  genesis  of  a  new  organisation  of  industry  in 
oorhiin  uianufaoturea  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Brentano 
and  SohauE  have  therefore  done  a  eorvice  to  economic 
histoTj',  in  laying  empbaaia  upon  it;  but  the  exaggerated 
phntsi's  aomotimos  used  in  this  connection,  phrases  which 
eoom  tu  imply  that  modern  conditions   do  but  rvproduce 
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those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  hitve  lod  Oohoakowski  utd  t^thuiis    ' 
nodaly  to  ouDiuiise  the  facts,  and  to  seek  to  show  that  the    , 
whole  body  of  cntftsmen.iuclnding  both  maetorsaud  M'rva 
formed,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ag^>  ^  homogeneoua 
elafis,  undivided  byooDfiictiog  interests."'   The  truth  ia  thut, 
thongh  there  was  a  labour  question  then  aud  though  there  is 
a  labour  question  now,  everything  was  on  so  much  suiiiUor 
a  scale  that  the  difiicnlties  of  the  situation  wore  far  more 
manageable;  and  the  personal  intoroourae  of  masters  and 
men  was  infinitely  closer  than  that  of  the  great  moderu 
employera  and  their  hands.     Though  there  was  a  juuniey- 
man  class,  the  oonditious  of  industry  did  not  permit  it  to    . 
grow  BO  rapidly  as  to  destroy  the  gild  Byetem;  rather  may 
it  be  said  that  a  class  of  permanent  journeymen  beoame  a 
fixed  part  of  the  gild  system,  and  so  remained  for  oentiirios.    I 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  tbi)  smaller  oraftfl 
and  the  smaller  centres  of  industry  conditions  long  remained 
patriarchal  after  they  had  been  greatly  modified  olnowhoro. 
On   the   whole,    the   relations    between   maatora    and   men 
continned,  in  England  as  on  the  continent,"°  to  be  fairly 
Batisfaotory.     As  Brentano  himself  says,  in  a   paxaago  to   | 
Trhioh  hia  critics  have  hardly  paid  due  regard,  "  Nowhere 
do  we  find  a  trace  of  opposition  agaiUBt  thu  prevailing  timlo 
system  .  .  . ;  the  old  disagreements  seem  merely  liku  family 
disputes  between  parents  and  children,"  "° 

For  the  existence  of  a  separate  journeyman  olasa,  with   1 
interests  in  some  respects  distinct  from  those  of  the  master- 
artisans,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence.  Among  the  London 
ordinances,  for  instance,  there  are  aooouuts  in  identical  terms    | 
of    disputes    between    masters    and   "  valets "   among    the    j 
shearmen  in  1350,"'  and  the  weavers  alien  in  13(52/"     The 
ordinances  describe  common  agreements  among  the  men 
to  work,  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  modern  strikes;  and 
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they  give  full  powei«  to  the  wardens  of  the  crafts  to  deal  wifB 
all  8uch  caaes  la  future ;  "  Wbereas,  heretofore,  if  there  was  " 
any  dispute  between  a  raaater  in  the  trade  and  his  man 
(vadlett),  such  man  has  been  wont  to  go  to  all  the  men 
within  the  city  of  the  eame  trade;  and  then,  by  covin  and 
conspiracy  between  them  made,  they  would  order  that  no 
one  among  them  shonld  wort  or  serve  his  own  master,  until 
the  said  master  and  his  servant  or  man  had  come  to  an 
agreement ;  by  reason  whereof  the  masters  in  the  said  trade 
have  been  in  great  trouble,  and  the  people  left  unserved ; 
it  is  ordained,  that  from  henceforth,  if  there  be  any  dispute 
moved  between  any  master  and  his  man  in  the  trade,  euch 
dispute  shall  be  settled  by  the  wardens  of  the  trade.  And 
if  the  man  who  shall  have  offended,  or  shall  have  badly 
behaved  himself  towards  his  master,  will  not  submit  to  be 
tried  before  the  said  wardens,  then  such  iiian  shall  be 
arrested  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Chamber,  at  the  suit  of  the 
said  wardens,  and  brought  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen ; 
and  before  them  let  him  be  punished,  at  their  discretion." 

The  complaint  of  the  master  shearmen  that  their  men 
will  not  be  content  with  the  customary  wages  is  one  among 
many  examples  of  tbe  demand  for  higher  remuneration 
produced  by  the  Black  Death  among  townsmen  as  well 
as  among  countiy  labourers ;  and  the  difBcuUy  may  therefore 
be  argued  to  have  been  but  a  temporary  one.  But  the  point 
to  observe  is  that,  had  it  been  easy  for  the  men  to  set  np  as 
masters,  they  would  have  chosen  that  way  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lessened  supply  of  labour.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that  the  movemeut  of  the  journeymen  did  not  result  alto- 
gether in  defeat ;  it  resulted  also  in  the  removal  of  the  power 
to  determine  wages  from  the  individual  master  to  the  mistery 
as  a  whole,  or  the  wardens  as  its  representatives."' 

We  not  only  discover  a  jouineyman  class;  we  can  see 
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some  of  the  obataclea  that  were  put  in  the  way  of  their 
ig  masterB,     Comparatively  heavy  entrance-fees  were 
ihai^ed    for  admifidion    to  the   freedom  of  the  mifitery,   so 
javy  that  in  1536  the  legislature  was  obliged  to  interfere."" 
Elu  aome  trades  the  masters  had  gone  bo  far,  the  atatute  reoitea, 
s  to  exact  an  oath  fi'om  apprenlicea  that  they  would  not  set 
[op  in  businesa,  when  their  term  expired,  without  the  masters' 
msent.     Before  this  the  town  council  had  Bometimea  inter- 
In  Osford  it  waa  "estatuted  and  enacted,"  in  1531, 
f  by  the  more  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Town,  that  no 
Ecnpation  for  crafts  within  the  town  of  Oxford  and  the 
iuburbs  of  the  eamo  shall  take  of  any  person  that  shall  oome 
0  be  brother  of  their  crafts  above  the  sum  of  20s. ;  and  if 
e  craft  or  occupation  take  any  more  than  the  aame 
it  then  the  same  occupation  or  craft  to  forfeit  to  the 
3  of  the  Town  coffera  40«.""'    The  evil  must  have  been 
inendnrable  before  the  town  council  would  interfere;  for  in 
most  places  the  misteries  were  so  powerful  that  the  m.unieipal 
Imithorities  were  only  too  ready  to  support  the  master  crafts- 
It  may  be  added  that  in  some  towns  the  would-be 
Isiuter  had  also  to  provide  an  expensive  breakfast  for  the 
Ktnen  of  the  craft."" 

But  although  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  crafts  were  running 

e  same  course  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  where  most 

f  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  knot  of  families  jealously 

piarding  the  trade  for  itself,  yet  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

iatership  were  never  quite  ao  numei-oua   in  England  as 

btbioad.     It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  obligation  to 

ravel  for  a  period  of  years,  before  ad  mission  to  mastership,  does 

iot  appear  in  England.    Then,  again,  there  is  no  trace  in  the 

liddle  Ages,  and  hardly  a  trace  aftei'wards,  of  the  obligation 

K)producea"ch6f  d'ceuvre"'"  or  "  meisterBtiick  ;" '"  although 

Q  Scotland  a  "  masterstick,"  or  "  essay,"  was  commonly 
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requisite,'"  As  to  the  general  relationB  between  employer  i^ 
employed,  two  other  facta  must  be  noticed.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
the  fixing  of  journeymen's  wages  by  the  mistary  seemed  bnt 
fair  at  a  time  when  the  remuneration  of  the  masters  them- 
selves was  in  many  cases  directly  or  indirectly  limited  by 
legislation  or  oivic  ordinance.'"  And  in  the  second  place, 
the  authority  of  the  craft,  even  after  it  had  altogether  tallen 
into  the  hands  of  its  wealthier  members,  continued  to  be 
used  for  the  protection  alike  of  apprentices  and  of  journey- 
men against  the  violence  of  their  employers.  When,  for 
instance,  a  certain  tailor  of  Exeter  unlawfully  chastised  his 
serpant,  in  1482,  "in  bruising  of  his  arm,  and  broke  his 
head,"  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  his  craft  ordered  him  to 
pay  to  his  servant  five  shillings  to  cover  tlie  doctor's  bill 
("for  his  leachcraft"),  three  and  four  pence  for  a  month's 
board  ("for  his  table"),  fifteen  shillings  damages  ("for 
amends  "),  and  also  a  fine  of  twenty  pence  to  the  craft  ("  for 
his  misbehaving),"  "" 

§  36.  There  is,  however,  a  further  proof  of  the  divergence 
in  interests  between  the  master  craftsmen  and  their  journey- 
men to  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  special  attention,  because 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  discernible  in  mediceval  England 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  noticed.  German  social 
historians  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  formation,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  subsequently,  of  special 
fraternities  or  other  associations  of  journeymen,  formed  on 
the  general  model  of  the  craft  gilds,  but  designed  to  meet 
the  peculiar  needs,  religious,  social  and  economic,  of  the 
journeymen  alone.'*  Bnt  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of 
Schanz'a  treatise  on  GeidUnwrbanAe,  in  1877,  that  it  was 
perceived  that  such  organizations  were  well-nigh  universal 
in  Germany  j  and  that  they  were  not  mere  isolated  examples 
of  local  discontent  or  of  exceptional  circumstances  i 
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Iticiilar  crafts,  bnt  rcpiosented  a  distinct  stage  in  the  develop- 

■sent   of  many   branches  of    industry.""      In    France   the 

mbject  has  hardly  received  apecifli!  investigation,  althongh 

Hiere,  also,  LevaBsenr  has  spoken   of  the   "  oonfrtries "  of 

^  oompagnons "  as  everywhere  to  bo  foncd  in  the  tifteenth 

intury,""  In  Englandtheinstancesof  journeymen's  societies 

*rhich  had  been  observed  until  very  recently  were  only  four 

1  number."'     Of  one  of  these,  that  of  the  tailors 

f  Eseter,  nothing  but  a  bare  mention  has  come  down  to  ue,'^ 

)  others  wore  all  in  London ;    and  the  evidence  then 

liblecameno  later  than  141 7,  when  they  were  struggling, 

Mrently  with  little  proapeot  of  auocesa,  for  recognition  by 

e  municipal  authorities.     It  was  therefore  natural  to  con- 

blude  that  journeymen's  associations  in  England  were  very 

nceptional ;  that,  instead  of  playing  a  considerable  part  in 

wild  politics,  and  having  a  long  and  Bigni6cant  history,  as 

1  the  continent  of   Europe,  they  were   but  alight  and 

iphemeral  movements.    The  recent  publication  of  additional 

historical  material  has,  however,  made  it  plain  that  they 

Jrere  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  that  English  conditions  were 

fler  all  not  voiy  unlike  those  of  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

.s  elsewhere,  tho  sharp  contrasts  which  it  has  been  the 

nistom  to  draw  between  English  institutional  history  on  the 

pne  side,  and  that  of  Trance  or  Germany  on  the  other,  are 

icginning  to  disappear;'™    though  it  must  in  fairness  be 

lidded  that  this  is  due  not  only  to  approiimation  on  the  part 

if  English  to  foreign  scholars,  but  also  to  a  certain  softening 

town  of  exaggerated  features  in  the  presentation  of  oon- 

femental  history. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Clode's  history  of  the  Merchant 
ttaylors'  Company  has,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  us  the 
xisteoce,  and  something  of  the  constitution,  of  a  journey- 
society  which  succeeded  in  maintaining   itself  for  a 
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prolonged  period,'"  Other  evidence  provea  that  besides  the 
early  examples  long  ago  notioed  in  London,  there  were 
gimilar  bodies,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  uentaries,  in  at 
least  eight  other  important  London  crafts ;  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  tajlors'  company  was  probably  only 
parallel  to  that  in  moat  of  the  other  Loudon  companiea."' 
Outside  London  there  is  now  clear  proof  of  such  associations 
in  three  towns, — besides  Exeter,  where  it  had  already  been 
noticed, — viz,  in  Bristol,'"  Coventry, '"  and  Oxford. "*  In 
Oxford  we  find  the  journeymen's  association  in  the  shoe- 
makers' occupation,  which  was  certainly  not  one  in  which 
the  masters  were  exceptionally  opulent;  so  that  we  can 
fairly  conjecture  that  the  account  is  typical  of  what  was 
going  on  in  many  other  places  and  industries.  Before 
drawing  any  conclusions,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  look 
somewhat  carefully  at  the  evidence- 
In  1415  it  was  represented  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  that  certain  serviog-men  and  journeymen  of  the 
tailors,  called  "  yeomen  tallora,"  "  did  hold  and  inhabit  divers 
dwelling-housee  in  the  city  against  the  will  of  their  superiors 
and  the  masters  of  that  trade,"  and  there  held  divers  assem- 
blies.'^ They  had  of  late  beaten  and  maltreated  many  liegea 
of  the  king,  especially  "  one  of  the  masters '"  of  the 
trade,"  and  they  had  frequently  carried  out,  and  daily 
endeavoured  to  carry  out,  the  rescue  of  disturbers  of  the 
peace  from  the  Serjeants  of  the  city.  The  master  and 
wardens  of  the  oraft  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  bring 
the  refractory  yeomen  to  obedience ;  whereupon  the  mayor 
sent  for  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  yeomen,  and  laid 
upon  them  certain  strict  injunctions.  They  were  not  to 
adopt  pecnliar  liveries  or  suits  at  their  auuual  assemblies; 
nor,  indeed,  were  they  to  hold  any  assemblies  at  alL  They 
were  not  to  live  together;  and,  in  general,  they  were  for 
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e  future  to  be  "  under  the  governance  a 

ind  wardens  of  the  nuBtery,  the  aame  a 

{  other  mieteries  of  the  city  are,  and  an 

At  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  t 
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id  rule  of  the  master 
.  other  serving-men 
hound  to  be." 

ag  more  than 


^e  neoeasary  repression  of  lawlessness  and  turbulence;  but 

e  mention  of  annual  assemblies,  at  which  common  liveries 

rn,  allows  ua  to  see  that  it  was  at  any  rate  something 

pifferent  from  mob  violence ;  that  there  was  some  sort  of 

tempt  at  formal  organization.     That  this  organizntion  had 

iher  objects  beaidea  those  of  which  so  unfavourable  a  desorip- 

ere  given,  and  that  it  bad  been  in  existence  for  aome 

little  time,  ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  %viU  of  1413  the 

SBtfttor  makes  a  bequest  of  20«.  "  to  the  mainlenance  of  the 

a  of  the  fraternity  of  the  valet-tailora." '"     Nor  did  the 

fcnnicipal  order  of  1415  put  an  end  to  their  society ;  for  in 

■417  a  number  of  yeomen  tailors  had  the  boldness  to  appear 

efore  the  mayor,  and  petition  for  permission  for  themselves, 

Ind  "olber  their  fellows  of  the  fraternity  of  yeomen,"  "to 

Bsemble  annually  on  the  feaat  of  the  Decollation  of  8.  John 

Japtiat  in  the  church  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  near  Smith- 

}eld,"  "there  to  make  offering  for  the  brethren  and  sisters    ' 

F  their  fraternity  deceased,  and  dn  other  thingg  which  thereto- 

e  they  had  been  wont  to  do."     The  mayor  and  aldermen, 

^ving  consulted    the  record    of    1415,   replied    that   "an 

sembly  of  this  sorT,  although  it  is  thought  and  prayed  for 

pious  pretext  of  goodness,  if  it  were  permitted  would 

jvertheloss   manifestly   tend   to   the   infringement  of  the 

wlier  ordinance,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  as  other 

Bsemblies  in  the  said  trade  have  done ;  "  and  they  ordered 

I  future  "no  servant  or  apprentice  shall  presume  to 

toter  any  assemblies,  at  that  church  or  elsewhere,  unless  with, 

a  the  presence  of,  the  masters  of  the  said  miatery."  "^ 

All   the  features  of  the  movement   hero  described   are 
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exactly  the  aame  as  in  the  two  other  early  cases  of  yeomen 
JratemitieB  that  appear  in  the  archives  of  the  lunnicipality 
of  London, — that  of  the  cordwainers  in  1387,  and  that  of  the 
BiiddJoTB,  which  was  said  to  have  teen  first  formed  in  1383, 
and  which  came  up  before  the  mayor  in  1396.  The  journey- 
men cordwainers  had  agreed  with  a  certain  friar  preacher 
that  he  should  go  to  Rome,  and  get  papal  confirmation  for 
their  fraternity.'"  The  serving-men  of  the  aaddlers  had  been 
wont "  to  array  themselves  all  in  like  suit  once  a  year,"  and 
then  go  and  hear  mass  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — thtia, 
aa  the  masters  alleged,  putting  on  "  a  certain  feigned  colour 
of  sanctity." '"  So,  also,  the  same  accusation  of  violence  is 
brought  against  the  journeymen  cordwainers  as  against  the 
tailors;  but  in  this  case  an  explanation  is  suggested.  At 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  convent  of  the  friars  preachers, 
"  because  that  Richard  Bonet,  of  the  trade  aforesaid,  would 
not  agree  with  them,"  they  "  bad  made  assault  upon  him,  so 
that  he  hardly  escaped  with  hie  life."  Richard  Bonet  we 
may  imagine  to  have  been  either  a  journeyman  who  had 
refused  to  join  the  aaaociation,— and  in  England,  as  on  the 
Ciintinent,  meaibership,  no  doubt,  soon  became  practically 
oompulsory  on  all  jonmeyujen,"' — or  a  master  who  had  tried 
to  interfere.  This  auggeats  that,  in  the  case.also,  of  the  yeomen 
tailors,  the  acts  of  violence  were  not  of  the  nature  of  swash- 
buckler insolence  towards  the  world  at  large,  but  resembled 
rather  that  rough  handling  of  "knobsticks"  or  "scabs" 
which  is  even  now  a  frequent  feature  in  labour  disputes. 

The  general  resemblance  between  the  three  early  oases  la 
BO  striking  that  we  may  fairly  fill  in  the  gaps  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  yeomen  tailors  by  what  wo  are  told  of  the 
saddlers.  The  master  saddlers  objected  to  the  fraternity  of 
their  yeomen  on  several  grounds.  They  urged,  for  instance, 
that  the  pious  practice  of  holding  vigils  of  the  dead,  wiU 
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(F(ir  masBea)  made  for  thein  on  the  morrow,  meant 
lat  tlie  jouTDoymen  from  time  to  lime  absented  themeelTes 
om  work  to  the  great  inconvenienoe  of  their  employera, 
at  they  probably  tonohed  the  heart  of  tbe  dispute  much  more 
early  when  they  deolftred  their  opinion  of  the  real  object 
tf  the  fraternity.  Under  a  feigned  cover  of  sanctity,  the 
eomen,  ao  the  masters  stated,  had  formed  covins  (t.s. 
onspiraoiea)  "  feiih  the  ohjeet  of  raising  their  ivagea  greatly  in 
indeed  bad  been  so  completely  succestiful  that 
rages  bad  been  more  than  doubled. 

Both  tbe  acoonnt  of  tba  jonrneymen  cordwainers  and  that 
if  the  journeymen  aaddlers  speak  of  them  as  violating  an 
Itdinance  which  bad  been  issued  by  the  mayor  in  1383,  for- 
idding  the  holding  of  any  congregation,  conventicle,  or 
laaembly  without  leave  of  the  mayor.'"  And  putting  this 
nd  the  other  indicationa  together,  we  may  perhaps  draw 
Dme  Bnch  conoluaion  as  the  following. 

The  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381  had  probably  created  a  ferment 
inong  the  joumeymen  in  the  towns  not  unlike  that  among  the 
rilleina  in  tbe  country.  By  this  time  ihey  were  a  numerous 
ody;  not,  it  would  aeem,  grievonsly  down-trodden  or  very 
nrsbly  used,  but  still  consoioua  that  they  were  never  likely 
0  become  masters,  aware  that  if  their  material  position  was 
proved  it  must  be  as  journeymen,  and  now  afitir  with 
be  new  idea  that  it  depended  on  themselves  to  secure 
his  improvement.  That  joint  action,  public  demonatra- 
ions,  combined  refiiaals  to  work,  i.e.  strikes,  were  the  likely 
of  securing  higher  wages,  or  any  other  better  condi- 
ion  of  labour,  needed  no  special  instruction ;  and  theae 
aethods  had  been  resorted  to,  as  we  have  seen,  thirty  years 
before  by  other  hodiea  of  workmen.'"  But  at  the  very  time 
bat  there  was  this  deaire  for  greater  independence  and 
itler  remuneration,  there  was  also  a  very  strong  move- 
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ment,  eepeciallj  among  the  maaees  of  the  town  popnlation, 
toiraids  the  formatioa  of  reli^ons  fraternities.  By  the  for- 
mation of  snch  a  fralernity,  the  journeymen  felt,  vagnely 
perhapa,  that  they  wonld  get  an  opportnnity  for  common 
deljberatioo ;  they  wonld  eihibit  their  numbers  and  naity, 
and  BO  impress  the  masters ;  and  yet,  nnder  cover  of  their 
religions  porpose,  they  might  escape  that  attack  from  the 
municipal  authorities  which  any  direct  assault  upon  the 
existing  induBtrial  order  was  sure  to  call  forth.  And  the 
fraternity  would  be  profitable  not  only  for  the  world  which 
now  is,  bat  also  for  that  which  is  to  oome.  For  it  was,  of 
conrRe,  quite  posaible  to  combine  a  keen  desire  for  higher 
wages,  and  a  readineas  to  use  the  fraternity  to  secure  them, 
with  a  genuine  belief  in  the  efScacy  of  the  massea  and  other 
religions  offices  which  it  was  ostensibly  the  prime  object  of 
the  fraternity  to  provide.  Schanz  has  shown  that  in  Germany 
also  the  usual  shape  taken  by  the  journeymen's  association 
was  that  of  a  religious  fraternity ;  although  it  was,  as  a  rule, 
one  of  its  main  purposes,  either  from  the  first  or  very  early  in 
its  history,  to  defend  the  economic  interests  of  its  members.'" 
We  have  no  information  about  the  jonmeymeu  tailors 
between  1417  and  1446.  The  ordinance  of  1417  had  not 
absolutely  forbidden  their  assemblies;  although  it  had  made 
the  sanotiou  of  the  masters  a  necessary  prerequisite.  Whether 
for  a  time  the  master  craftsmen  continued  to  aim  at  the 
suppression  of  the  yeomen's  fraternity,  and  were  only 
indacod  to  give  it  their  countenance  by  finding  that  it 
would  remain  alive  in  spite  of  them,  so  that  they  had  better 
accept  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it ;  or  whether 
they  at  ouoe  proceeded  in  1417  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  yeomen's  gatherings,  we  are  at  present  nnable  to  say. 
But  in  1446  wo  discover  that  the  "yeomen  fellowship  "  has 
become  a  subordinate  but  acknowledged  member,— or,  rather. 
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ft  dependent  adjunct, — of  the  ooiapaDy."°   In  1458  the;  hod  a 

garden  of  their  own, — how  appointed  we  know  not ;  and  this 

s  paid  by  the  oompany  "  for  the  search  of  foreigns," 

.  for  going  round  into  all  the  workBhuips  to  Boe  that  no 

a-freemea  wero  employed.     Then,  again,  for  more  than  a 

mtury  we  have  no  ovidenoe.     In   1569,  howeirer,  we  find 

lat  the  yeomen,   or  "  bachelore'  company,"  as   they  were 

low  called,  were  governed,  on  the  model  of  the  merchant 

lompany,  by  four  "wardens  Bubstitute,"   appointed  from 

mong  the  master  craftameu  by  the  merchant  company,  and 

lat  these  were  assisted  by  "  the  eisteen  n 

ihosen  apparently  by  and  from  the  yeomer 

biduoe  well-to-do  freemen  of  the  merchant  oompany  to  nader- 

e  duties  which  were  both  tedious  and  espensive,  it  was 

pisnal  to  reward  members  who  had  served  as  wardens  suhsti- 

ton  afterwards  elevating  them,  with  lower  fees  than 

^uttl,  to  the  "  livery  "  or  governing  body  of  the  oompany.    In 

biite  of  this,  there  was  often  no  little  difiiculty  in  inducing 

pen  to  serve.     On  one  occasion,  in  1596,  the  elected  subati- 

"did  keep  his  house  so  close  and  walk  so  secretly,  so 

lat  the  officer  could  not  come  where    he  might  lawfully 

f  him  away;  "  and  the  company  was  driven  to  apply  to 

the  mayor  for  a  writ  for  his  apprehension.'" 

We  need  not  suppose  that  either  the  name  or  the 
nganization  of  the  journeymen's  asaooiation  as  we  find 
0.  15G9  were  of  recent  date.  Among  the  London  drapers 
there  had  been  an  association  known  as  "  the  bachelors' 
Bompany,"  and  ruled  by  four  wardens,  as  long  before  as 
So  also  in  the  records  of  the  ironmongers  the  term 
f*oompany  of  the  bachelors"  is  found  in  1512  for  what  was 
kIso  known,  both  before  and  after,  as  "  the  yeomanry.""'* 

There  are  still    traces  of  tho  action  of  the  journeymen 
taylora'  society  in  defence  of  tho  interests  of  itn  raembcrs 
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against  the  tnastere.  ThnB  in  15S2  the  bachetore  (doubt- 
lem  in  tlieir  oorporatfl  capacity)  are  seen  petdtioning  the 
merchant  compasy  for  leave  to  take  steps  to  secare  the 
repeal  of  tlie  olanse  conceroing  the  nninber  of  apprentices 
in  the  statute  3  Eliz.  c.  4.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  petition 
was  neceBsary  showa  that  their  Bociety  had  lost  all  inde- 
pendent statoB,  and  that  it  wae  held  in  strictest  eubonlina- 
tion  to  the  great  company.  Hence  it  ia  not  anrprising  to 
find  that  the  journeymen  could  no  longer  be  counted  upon 
to  make  voluntary  oontributions  to  their  society;  and  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  authorities  of  the  merchant  com- 
pany to  order,  in  1578,  that  "  every  servant  or  joumeyman 
free  of  the  city,  and  a  brother  of  this  mietery,"  should  pay 
a  small  "  quarterage "  (or  quarterly  due)  of  twopence  to 
the  Buhstitntea,'"  If  any  farther  illustration  were  needed 
of  the  abeolnto  loss  of  autonomy  in  the  bachelors'  compauy, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  order  of  the  court  of  the  merchant 
taylors  in  1586,  that  "£400  should  be  borrowed  of  the 
Wardens'  Subetitnte,  to  be  takeu  out  of  their  treasury,  n«eer 
(o  be  paid  them  again,  but  to  be  employed  and  beBtowed  upon 
. .  .  the  building  of  the  hail." '" 

The  eflbrtfl  of  the  bachelora'  company  on  behalf  of  it* 
membeiB  were  hereafter  directed  almost  entirely  towards 
inducing  the  merchant  company  to  use  its  influence  in 
their  interest.  lu  1601,  for  inetance,  they  asked  for  its 
asBistaiice  against  foreigners  over-running  the  trade,  and 
towards  procuring  government  clothing  contracts  for  certain 
master  tailors,  who  were  ready,  if  they  got  them,  to  employ 
a  number  of  poor  freemen.'"  But  the  Livery,  or  governing 
body,  of  the  merchant  taylors'  company  was  now  composed 
to  a  large  extent  of  wealthy  city  merchants,  who  were  not 
tailora  at  all,  and  who  were  not  inclined  to  defend  very 
warmly  even  the  interests  of  the  matter  tailors.     The  whole 
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Lnection  between  the  tailoring  business  and  the  merchant 
fatylore'   company    waa    oomiog    to    be    a    mere    aurvival; 

pid  tbe  relationB  between  the  merchant   taylore  and  the 

tcbeloia'    company    necessarily    1  ended   to    become    more 

jtad  more   uncomfortable.      In   1608   there   waa   a  quarrel 

Mtween    the    wardeiiB  substitute,   representing    the    mer- 

lant  taylors,  and  the  sixteen,  representing  the  bachelors. 

The    substitutes  charged   the   eixtecn    with    spending   too 

3  taverns.     They  replied  that,  at  any  rate,  they  had 

a  thousand  foreigners   out   of  the   craft,  and   that 

bey  had  brought  about   a   large   increase   in  the  annual 

Uectiona  for    poor  membera."*      However,   in    1608,   the 

feierchant  company  issued  new  ordinances  for  their  govem- 

peat,  which  mark  a  still  further  8tap;e  in  the  transformation 

the  bachelors'  company.      Their   treasury  was  now  to 

a  put  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  substitutes,  and  their 

Bounts  were  to  bo  audited  by  two  of  the   wardens  of  the 

iierohant  company."^   llenceforward  the  bachelors'  company 

pas  little  more  than  the  machinery  for  the  distribution  to 

»r  freemen  of  the  alms  of  the  merchant  company,  which 

Fere,   however,   supplemented    by    the    quarterage  of  the 

ihelors  thomselvcs.    In  11123  ordinary  freemen  ceased  to  be 

mmoned  to  the  quarterly  courts,  and  the  tailoring  element 

Q  the  councils  of  the  merchant  taylurs'  company  disappeared. 

I  ]642  the  bachelors  ventured  to   ask   that  at  least  two 

f  the  substitutes  should  be  practical  tailors,  but  in  vain.    In 

B645  the   substitutes  and  the  sixteen  were  ordered  to  re- 

Bnoe  the  number  of  the  recipients  of  their  charity  to  three 

fcnndred,  and  to  fill  np  vacanoiee  only  with  the  co-operation 

'  a    committee   of    the  court   of    the   merchant   taylors. 

Vinally,   in    1661,   the   merchant   taylors   felt    they    could 

\  the  last  step ;  and  by  their  sole  authority  they  put 

Sie  bachelors'  company  out  of  existouce.     They  refused  to 
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ewear  in  new  enbatitnteB,  transferred  to  themselves  the  d 
tribution  of  charity,  and  took  the  ofGoials  of  the  bachelors' 
company  into  their  own  employ.  Their  action  was  upheld 
on  appeal  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  city. 
Then  the  old  members  of  the  hachelora'  company  appealed 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  matter  dragged  on  for  many 
years,  and  by  the  time  most  of  the  complainants  had 
become  grey-headed,  their  petition  was  referred  to  the  law 
offices  of  the  Crown  for  an  opinion.  From  that  day  forward 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it. 

The  yeomen's  fellowuhip,  or  bachelors'  company,  of  the 
tailors,  was  thus  no  merely  momentary  movement,  bnt  an 
organization  whose  recorded  history  covers  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  stretching  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  V,  to  that  of  William  III.  It  began  as  a  voluntary 
banding  together  of  the  journeymen  in  the  form  of  a  religious 
fraternity ;  and  in  this  form  it  was  evidently  disliked  and 
feared  by  the  master  craftsmen,  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  masters'  company,  and,  probably  still 
more,  as  an  instrument  for  securing  higher  wages.  The 
masters,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  civic  authorities,  were 
unable  to  suppress  it;  so  after  a  time  they  changed  their 
policy,  and  sought  to  bring  it  under  their  own  supervision. 
The  stream  proved  to  be  more  easy  to  divert  than  to 
dam  up.  The  journeymen  were  conciliated  by  permission 
to  hold  their  own  meetings  for  festivity  or  religious  offices  ; 
while  on  their  side  the  masters'  company  was  able  to  relieve 
itself  to  some  extent  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  sict  or 
distressed  journeymen."'  The  bachelors'  company  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  position  of  the  masters; 
although  it  was  long  hefore  it  becaiae  a  merely  subordinate 
organ  of  the  masters'  company.  Bat  it  was  more  and  more 
overshadowed  by   the  wealthy  company   to  which   it   was 
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attached  i  until  at  last  it  lost  all  independent  initiative.  It 
I  became  a  bit  of  mere  antiquarian  formaliBin,  and  the  workmen 
t  lofli  nothing  by  its  abolition. 

In  the  cose  of  the  tailors,  we  have  the  unique  good 

I:  fortune  of  being  able  to  follow  the  history  of  the  journey- 

i  Booiety  over  a  considerable  period.     But  some  of  the 

I'.other  inBtancea,  where  like  aaaooiationa  are  traceable,  are 

tqually  instmotiTe  in  other  reapecta ;  and  the  bare  recital 

nf  our  information  will  tie  aufficiently  auggoative. 

The  "ordinance,  artiolea,  and  couatitntionB,"  which  were 

"ordained  and  granted"  by  "the  worahipful   maaters  and 

wardens  with  all  the  whole  oompany  of  the  craft  of  Black- 

Bmitha  of  London,  to  the  sei  vanta  of  the  aaid  craft,"  in  1434, 

fchave  been  preserved,  owing  to  the  fortunate  ciroumstanoe 

that  they  were   placed  among   the  records  of  one  of  the 

tical  courts  of  London.'™    These  articles  are  little 

1  a  series  of  concessiona  made  by  the  company  to 

f'  the  brotherhood  of  yeomen."     "  Every  servant  ahall  pay  a 

bnarter  2(1.  to  hia  brotherhood,  and  every  sister  Id."     New 

Biembera  are  to  pay  "  for  their  incoming  "  2».     A  stranger 

goming  to  London  "  to  have  a  service  in  the  craft "  is  to 

rve  two  weeka,  apparently   on   probation,  and  then  "to 

e  covenant"  (for)  "three  years,"  and  "to  have  for 

fcis  salary,  by  year,  40». ;  "  aervanta  already  employed  were 

pvidently  to  have  the   same  rate  of  wagea.     "  From  henoe- 

orth,  when  any   strai)ger  cometb    to    London    to   have   a 

arvice,  any  of  the  aervanta  (that)  knoweth  that  he  will 

t  service  ahall  bi'ing  him  to  a  master  to  serve,  and 

n  the  warden  that  is  their  governor  (i.e.  of  the  yeomen) 

that  he  may  be  at  the  covenant-making" — a  practice  pre- 

wly  aimilar  to  that  in  modem  tradea  unions  where  a  man 

iKeking  work  aenda  up  his  membership- card  to  one  of  the 

n,  that  he  may  inform  the  employer  or  his  foreman. 
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The  object  tojay.  as  it  was  four  centnriee  ago,  is  to 
every  one  who  seeks  for  employment  to  join  the  association. 
The  "  eervants  "  are  to  gather  together  "  in  their  clothing 
of  their  brotherhood  "  at  seven  o'clock,  wherever  they  think 
neceesary  (in  order,  apparently,  to  have  their  own  maaa 
first),  so  that  they  may  join  the  masters  at  nine,  and  walk 
before  them  to  hear  their  mass.  The  "  wardens  of  the 
brotherhood  of  yeomen  "  are  to  have  the  correction  of  the 
faults  of  the  servants ;  and  if  "  any  servant  henceforward 
Ije  found  false  of  his  hands,  or  in  any  other  degree,  at  the 
first  default  he  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  overaeor  that  is 
ordained  to  the  brotherhood  of  yeomen,  and  by  the  wardens 
of  the  same,"  and  pay  a  fine,  whereof  half  is  "  to  turn  to  the 
box  of  the  masters,  and  half  to  the  bos  of  the  yeomen," 
For  the  second  offence,  he  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  craft  for 
ever.  "  Any  brother,"  moreover,  "  that  forsaketh  their 
clothing  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  box  of  the  yeomen."  It  is 
accorded,  also,  that  "  if  there  be  any  brother  that  telleth  the 
counsel  of  the  brotherhood  to  his  master  (master's  ?)  prentis, 
or  any  other  man,  he  shall  pay  to  the  box  2g.,  half  to  the 
masters,  and  the  other  half  to  their  own  bos."  Almost 
the  only  article  which  recognizes  the  anthojify  of  the  com- 
pany proper  over  the  servants  is  that  which  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  power  of  appealing  from  the  wardens  of  the 
brotherhood  to  the  master  at  the  head  of  the  whole  craft. 
The  declaration  with  which  the  document  begins,  and  which 
IB  therefore,  we  may  conjeclnre,  one  of  prime  importance, 
is  that  the  company  of  the  craft  "  hath  ordained  and  granted 
to  the  servants  ,  .  .  that  they  should  come  in  to  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  Loy,  as  it  was  of  old  time."  This  may  either 
mean  a  permission  to  the  servants  to  have  their  own 
brotherhood,  or  the  repeal  of  a  mio  eiclnding  the  ser- 
vants  from  the  masters'   brotherhood.     The  union   of  the 
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\  two  rftoks  is  to  be  maintained  by  oompnlBory  attendancB 
Ett  the  periodical  "  common  dinners."     Even  as  to  the  bill 
of  fare,  there  had  uot  reigned  complete  harmony ;    for,  in 
the  concluding  article, — one  of  a  half-dozen  ilrawn   up  by 
the  yeomen,    and   appended   to   the  earlier  clauaee, — it  is 
laid  down  that  "  at  the  quarter-day  we  will   have  baked 
oonies,  ae  it  was  bygone;  and  what  master  that  breaketh 
this  ordinance  every  piece  shall    pay   (Is.   8d.,  half  to  the 
maeters'  bos,  and  half  to  our  box."     Sixty-eight  names  are 
appended  to  the  document,  including  those  of  the  wardens 
I  of  the  yeoiQen,  so  that  it  is  evidently  of  the  nature  of  a 
I  compact  between  two  parties.      How  full  of  interest  it  is 
I  in  many  olher  matters  besides  that  immediately  before  ns 
i  hardly  be  pointed  out ;  for  instauce,  it  appears  from  it 
Kthat  apprenticeship  was  not  yet  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
Iflmployment,    For  the  history  of  journeymen's  societieH  it  is 
F  of  vital  importance,  since  it  furnishes  us  with  definite  in- 
formation concerning  a  stage  in  their  development,  which  in 
other  crafts  we  can  only  supply  by  conjecture.    Thus,  among 
the  tailors,  there  was  first  a  period  (1415-1417)  when  the 
journeymen's  assooiation  maintained  itself  in  defiance  of  the 
masters ;  and  then,  thirty  years  after,  we  find  it  a  dependent 
adjnnct  of  the  company.     Here,  in  these  ordinances  of  the 
blacksmiths,  we  seize  the  very  moment  of  transition  from  a 
turbulent  and   unrecognized    independence  to    an  acknow- 
ledged position  by  the  side  of,  and  loosely  subordinate  to, 
the  masters'  company.     It  is  not  an  overbold  oonjecture  that 
most  of  the  yeomen's  companies  which  we  come  across  began 
[  in  the  same  way  with  voluntary  combination  in  the  teeth 
I  of  the  masters  and  the  civic   authorities,  and  either  by  a 
I  formal  compromise,  as  in  this  instance,  or  in  some  other 
B-way,  reached  the  stage  in  which  in  most  cases  we  first  meet 
I  with  them, — a  stage  in  which  they  are  merely  subordinate 
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organ iKatiuns,  conTeaient  a 
relief  of  poor  journeymen. 

To  take  now  the  other  instances  in  order  of  time.  In 
1468  we  come  acrosa  a  mention  of  "  the  ffelowship  of  ye 
yoDg  men  of  the  Crafte"  of  carpenters.'"  In  1493,  in  a 
general  nnmhering  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  we  find  that 
"  in  the  clothing  "  there  were  114,  "  of  the  Brotherhood  out 
of  the  clothing"  115,  and  "of  the  Bachelors'  Company"  60."^ 
In  1497  the  "  yeomanry "  of  the  craft  of  ironmoogera 
petitioned  the  authorities  of  the  craft  to  allow  them  to 
choose  two  "rulers"  every  year,  who  should  have  power  to 
collect  8A  j'early  "  of  every  brother,  covenant  and  other." 
This  was  apjiarently  granted ;  and  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
craft  drawn  up  next  year  tliere  was  a  clauKe  that  "the 
wardens  shall  not  see  the  yomanry  decay,  but  every  year  to 
have  one  new  maiater  chosen  to  the  old,  according  to  their 
grant,  in  pain  the  wardens  tn  lose  each  of  them  208."  "^ 
The  organization  reappears  in  1512  as  "  the  company  of  the 
bachelors;"  although  it  was  to  "tho  wardens  of  the  yoo- 
menry "  that  a  few  years  later  a  munificent  benefactor 
presented  a  hearse  olotb. 

That  there  were,  also,  companies  of  yeomanry  among 
the  fishmongers  in  1512,  and  among  the  armourers  in  1669, 
is  evidenced  by  bequests  made  to  them  in  London  wills.'"" 
There  is,  likewise,  a  mention  of  the  warden  of  tho  yeomanry 
among  tho  clothworkera  as  needing  to  be  chosen  by  the  craft 
authorities,  in  certain  nndatetl  ordinances  of  that  company."*' 
But  more  significant  than  these  is  the  record  of  an  "  award  " 
made  in  1508  by  the  loi-d  mayor  "as  to  the  groat  variance 
and  discord  between  the  wardens  and  other  the  livery  of  tho 
Craft"  of  founders  "on  the  one  part,  and  the  Yeomanry  on  the 
other  part,"  although  there  is  here  no  mention  of  a  fellowship. 
The  discord  had  arisen  concerning  the  oustody  of  certain 
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plate  and  money  belonging  to  tho  craft ;  and   tlie  mayor 

orders  that  it  is  to  remain  in.  a.  obest,  whereof  the  keys  shall 

be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wardens.     But  it  is  laid  down, 

also,  that   "  yearly,   as  well  at   tho   elections  of  the   new 

'wardens,  as  at   the  time  of  making  up  the  old  wardens' 

aooompfa,  .  .  .  the  wardens  ■  ,  ,  shall  call  unto  them  \\  of 

I  the  yeomanry  which  they  shall  think  the  most  notable  and 

■convenient,  to   hear  the  old  wardens'  accompts,  foragmttch 

■  they  he  meinberi  of  the  said  fellowship."  ""°     That  the  lord 

ir  should  have  to  remind  the  rulers  of  the  craft  that  the 

en  are  members  of  the  same  fellowship  is  significant. 

Kit  is  a  protest  against  that  tendency  to  edge  the  yeomen  oat 

f  the  masters'  companies,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 

■vot  uncommon  at  this  period.     Thus  in  Hull  the  journeymen 

were  excluded  from  taking  any  ])art  in  the  election 

psf  the  officers  of  the  company  as  early  as  1490 ;  while  the 

bon temporary  ordinances  of  the  glovers  exprefisly  limit  the 

bight  of  voting  to  the  "  maisters."  ""' 

Yet  no  doubt  in  London  the  strictly  economic  evolution 

B  complicated  by  the  action  of  other  forces.     The  position 

the  journeymen  was  there  aETeoted  not  only  by  the  social 

Reparation  between  themselves  and  the  master  craftsmen,  but 

Jky  the  additional  circumstance  that  the  greater  companies 

radnally  ceased  to  have  more  than  a  nominal  connection 

ftwith  the  industries  from  which  their  names  were  derived. 

at  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  this  last  fact  which  was 

Ihe  real  explanation  of  the  history  of  tho  bachelors'  com- 

XtQy  among  the  London  tailors.     Such  an  instance,  there- 

i  that  presented  by  the  shoemakers  of  Oxford,  where 

ao  such  farther    oomplication  can  have  presented  itself,  is 

tef  the  utmost  interest  as   showing  that   the  London  con- 

Sitiong  were  not  so  exceptional  as  they  might  at  first  appear. 

From  the  record  of  an  award  mado  in  1512,  between  the 
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Bhoeiiiakers  and  their  joumeymen  in  Oxford,  we  learn  thrt^ 
there  had  of  late  been  serious  disputes  between  the  two 
parties.""  Tbe  details  of  the  diapufe  are  not  given  ;  except 
that  it  turned,  in  part,  upon  the  posBession  of  a  certain  box, 
which  18  spoken  of  as  "  the  bos  of  the  joumeymen,"  Doabt- 
leBs  this  was  a  box  to  receive  subscriptions  and  furnish  alma 
for  side  or  impoverished  members.  It  is  important,  moreover, 
to  notice  that  the  contending  parties  are  described  as,  "John 
Eynaym,  master  of  the  craft  of  cordeners  in  Oxford,  and  all 
the  fellowship  or  company  of  ma^ert  of  the  same  craft  of  the 
one  part,  and  John  Taillor  and  other  journeymen  of  the  same 
craft  of  tho  other  part."  The  phrase  which  describes  the 
fellowship  of  shoemakers  as  "  the  company  of  masters,"  is  an 
unconscious  indication  that  the  joumeymen  were  not  regarded 
as  members  of  it,  hut  only  as  dependants  upon  it.  The 
arbitrators  were  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  city,  together 
with  another  leading  citizen.  Whether  their  award  was  a 
victory  for  either  party,  or  a  compromise,  we  cannot  feel 
sure :  for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  leader  of  the  journeymen 
is  to  go  to  "  the  warden  of  the  masters,"  and  "desire  liim  in 
the  name  of  all  the  masters  to  be  good  masters  unto  them ;  " 
on  the  other  band,  "  the  box  of  the  journeymen  "  is  to  bo 
placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  masters,  hut  of  one  of  the 
bailiifs  and  the  town  clerk,  "provided  always  that  if  Oit 
wardens  of  the  joarneymen  have  need  of  any  money  for  the 
business  of  the  said  occupation,  then  they  to  have  such  a  sum 
out  of  the  box  as  shall  be  thought  most  expedient  for  that 
time,  as  it  hath  been  uted  among  them  froft  times  past."  It  is 
evident  that  the  joumeymen  had  for  some  time  been  organized 
in  a  fellowBhip  with  regular  officers.  The  award  farther 
lays  down  that  the  joumeymen  shall  have  a  yearly  assembly 
on  the  Snnday  before  Michaelmas,  and  that  an  audit  of  theip 
accounts  shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  bailiff  and 
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l.towD  cleric  who  have  charge  of  the  box.  Joameymen  are  to 
■1)6  allowed  to  borrow  from  the  bos  until  the  next  "  aocoinpt," 
I  on  furnishing  a  sufficient  gage,  or  surety.  We  gather  that 
rthia  was  only  the  laet  of  a  series  of  Hettloments :  for  "  certain 
P  indentures "   previously  made   between  the  parties,  of  the 

■  oontentB  of  which  unfortunately  nothing  ia  told  ne,  are 
Know  declared  void,  and  it  is  directed  that  "a  new  pair  of 
Ipjndentures  "  shonld  be  made  between  them. 

This  is  the  fullest  account  we  have  of  a  compromise 
llMtween  (he  masters  and  the  journeymen  outside  London; 
Klnit  a  somewhat  similar  settlement,  also  brought  about 
I  probably  by  the  municipal  authorities,  seems  to  have  taken 

■  place  at  Coventry  between  the  master  weavers  and  their 
■journeymen,  more  than  half  a  centuiy  earlier."™  There  the 
■journeymen  are  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  masters  on  the 
■important  point  of  the  number  of  apprentices,  while  on 
f  the  other  side  the  masters  conceded  that  the  position  of 
[  master  should  be  open  to  every  journeyman  who  could  pay 

208.,  and  the  journeymen  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
L  fraternity.     We  possess,    moreover,  the  ordinances  agreed 

■  Upon  by  the  authorities  of  the  mistery  of  tailors  of  Bristol 
Kin  1570,  for  the  regulation  of  their  journeymen,  from  which 

■  it  appears  that  there  also  the  journeymen  had  wardens,  and 
I'B  common  chest  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and,  what  is  still 
Imore  like  modem  condilions,  that  if  a  man  were  expelled 
Kftom  the  company  by  the  wardens  of  the  yeomen,  and  a 
(master  employed  bim,  that  master  was  to  be  fined."* 


Let  us  look  back  and  enumerate  the  instances  of  jonmey- 
■  men'a  associations  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in 
■England.  They  are,  in  London,  the  saddlers  (1383-1396), 
3  oordwainers  (1387),  the  tailors  (1413-1696),  the  black- 
Inniths  (1435),  the   carpenters  (1468),  the   drapers  (1493- 
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J522),  the  ironmongera  (1497-1590),  the  fonnderB  ( 
1579),  the  fishmciBgers  (1512),  the  cloth-workera,  and  the 
armoarera  (15B9);  in  Coventiy,  the  weavers  (before  1450), 
in  Exeter  the  tailors  (before  1512),  in  Oxford  the  ahoe- 
raakera  (1612),  and  in  Bristol  the  tailors  (1570).  One  of 
these  instances, — that  of  the  weavers  of  Coventry, — may  be 
explained  as  due  to  thesuporaeaaion  of  the  gild  by  the  domestio 
ayatem ;  while  some  of  the  otbera  may  be  attributed  to  the 
separation  between  the  mastere' company  and  the  industry,  ae 
in  Bome  of  the  London  caaes;  but  all  cannot  be  so  explained. 
There  remains  enough  to  auggeat  that  some  such  formation 
was  a  normal  atage  in  later  gild  hiatory,  in  England 
aa  well  as  on  the  Continent,  We  may  expect  with  the 
further  publication  of  municipal  records  to  come  acrosB 
mauy  other  examples.  Tet  the  very  fact  that  their  exist- 
cnoe  in  England  haa  been  «o  completely  forgotten  ih  enough 
to  show  that  they  can  never  have  played  here  so  large  a 
part  as  on  the  Continent.  No  English  statutea  were  called 
forth  by  their  proceedings;  while  in  Germany  thoy  were 
the  oocaaion  of  a  whole  series  of  imperial  and  territorial 
decrees.'"  Their  relatively  scantier  appearance  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  absence  in  England  of  some  of  the  severest 
reetriclions  upon  mastership,  auch  as  the  necessity  of  a 
period  of  travel ;  for  it  is  to  this  rule  that  the  rapid  spread  of 
journeymen's  fellowships  in  France  and  Germany  is  usnally 
attributed,"*  But  the  main  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
faot  that  industrial  activity  was  far  less  developed  in  England 
than  in  the  cities  of  France  and  Germany.  The  extent  of 
production  and  the  number  of  men  engaged  were  ranch 
amaller;  and  accordingly  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of 
journey  men's  associations  were  not  so  strong,  and  the  body 
of  men  who  conld  attempt  it  not  ao  large. 

§  36.  To  complete  our  view  of  the  subject,  it  remains  to 
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notice  two  further  instauoes  of  the  yf&f  in  which  difftiTeDces 
in  material  prosperity  leaated  upon  and  modi&ed  gild 
inatitations. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  growth  within  the  several 

oompanies,  even  amoug  the  master  craftsmen,  of  an  oligarchic 

system  of  government,  which  gave  special  rights, — balanced, 

indeed,  to  some  extent  by  special  duties, — to  a  select  body 

L  of  the  members,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 

I  each   society   out   of  the   hands   of  the   general   assembly 

I  of  its  freemen.     This  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 

position  of  the  Liierii  within  the  London  companies,  and  by 

the  rise  of  the  Court  of  ABsistanta ;  but  it  is  probable  that 

a  parallel  movement  took  place  in  the  larger  compaDies  in 

I  all  the  other  industial  centres.     It  was  a  very  natural  result 

I  of  the  wide  difierencos  in  wealth  which  a  growing  population 

I  and  a  growing  trade  could  not  fail  to  bring ;  but  there  was 

I  another  reason  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  towns. 

I  "Wherever  the   rule  had  been  established  that,  in  order  to 

[  obtain   or   retain   the   civic  franchise,  every   one   must  be 

admitted  to  one  of  tho  organized  crafts,  a  number  of  persons, 

— either  the  representatives  of  the  old  land-holding  families 

of    tho   town,  or    merchants    previously    outside   the   craft 

societies, — must  have    made  their  way  into   the    misteries, 

I   vho   were   the  social    superiors   of    tho  great   majority   of 

their  fellow-members,  and   who  were   pretty  sure,  after  a 

■  time,  to  get  a  large  share  of  influence  in  their  several 
I   companies.     Thus  the  political  success  of  the  crafts  tended 

■  to  destroy  their  democratic  charact&r.  Although  the  pre* 
I   dominance  of  the  gild  system  in  town  government  was  not 

BO  complete  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, — e.g.  in  Basel, 
I  where  this  reflex  influence  on  the  gilds  has  been  recently 
i   pointed  out  by  Geering,™ — yet  it  ^vus  so  considerable  that 

we  can  hardly  leave  this  factor  out  of  consideration. 
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The  dietiaotion  ui  London  between  ordinary  freemen  and 
brethren  of  a  higher  grade  arose  from  the  asage  of  wearing 
livetiee  or  uniforms  of  special  hue,  which  was  i 
feature  in  all  the  associations,  whether  secular  or  religionB,"* 
of  the  fourteenth  oentnry.     Chaucer  describes  his  ' 


men  who  were  all  prosperous  enough  to  be  aldermen, — ae 

" .  .  .  bU  y-olothed  in  o  (one)  livere 
Of  a  aolemiie  and  great  fialemite ; "  ■" 

and  it  will  bo  remembered  that  the  aBSOciations  of  joumq 
men,  towards  the  other  end  of  the  induRtrial  Ecale,  aleo  du 
to  aesurae  peculiar  liveries  at  their  annual  meetings. 

Constitntiona,l  historians  have  sufSciently  dwelt  up< 
importance  of  liveriesin  the  history  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
The  grant  of  liveries  by  the  great  hjrdg  to  their  dependanta 
created  serious  dangers  ia  public  order  \  since  it  led  to  the 
formation  of  bands  of  lawless  retainers,  ever  ready  to  over- 
awe the  law-courts,  and  maintain  by  violence  the  cause  of 
their  masters.""  A  long  series  of  statntes,  from  the  reign  of 
Biohard  II.  onward,  wero  directed  with  but  scant  succeas 
against  this  evil ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIL  that  an  administration  was  found  strong  enough 
and  resolute  enough  to  put  the  statutes  in  force.  Kow,  it 
has  usually  been  supposed, — e.tf.  by  Herbert,  the  historian  of 
the  Livery  Companies,'" — that  the  London  companies,  so  far 
Be  they  ivere  affected  by  this  legislation,  were  so  only  because 
the  popular  dislike  of  liveries  drew  all  liveries  within  the 
scope  (if  the  statutes,  however  innocent  they  might  be.  But 
upon  looking  more  closely  at  the  statutes  and  at  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Commons,  it  becomes  apparent  ihat  the  matter  is 
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Knot  quite  bo  aimplo.     There  were  evidently  "  wLeola  within 
I  vrheels." 

In  the  parliament  of  1389,  the  Commons  presented,  among 
I  others,  two  petitions,^ the  one  directed  against  the  wearing 
f  of  the  "  signs  "  or  emblems  of  lorda,  the  other  against  the 
I  grant  of  liveries.     The  second  ran  as  follows :  "  As  to  liveries 
r  of  cloth,  the  Commons  pray  that  ao  lord,  temporal  or  apiritnal, 
I  and  no  other  of  leaser  estate  of  whatsoever  condition  he  may 
I  lie,  give  livery  to  any  except  to  the  aervantB  of  his  household, 
E  his  relations  or  kin,  his  steward,  his  council,  or  the  bailiffs 
'   of  hia  manors.      And  also  that  uo  livery  shall  be   given 
imder  colour  of  gild,  fraternity,  or  any  other  association, 
whether  of  gentry  and  their  servantB  or  of  the  commons ; 
but  that  all  shall  be  put  down  within  ten  months  after  this 
Parliament.     And  that  if  any  take  livery  contrary  to  this 
ordinance  he  shall  be  irapriaoned  for  a  year  without  redemp- 
tion, and  bosidea  this,  the  said  gilds  and  fraternities  shall 
L  lose  their  franchises,  and  those  gilds  and  fraternities  which 
I  have  no   fmnchises  shall  forfeit  lOOi.  to  the   king.      And 
I  that  proclamation  shall  be  made  among  all   the  boroughs 
I'  and  towns  within  the  realm,  and  this  with  all  the  haste  that 
I  can  well  be  made.     And  that  no  craft  (mestier)  ahall  give 
I  livery  to  any  againat  thia  ordinance,  on  pain  of  1002.  to  pay 
I  to  the  king."  '^° 

To  both  theae  petitions  the  king  gave  the  procrastinating 
I  answer,  which  had  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
I  negative :  "  The  king  will  consult  with  his  council,  and  will 
I  ordain  such  remedy  as  shall  seem  to  him  best  for  the  ease 
t  and  quiet  of  his  people."  Nevertheless,  after  the  parliament 
I  had  been  dissolved,  an  ordinance  was  issued  imposing  rcatric- 
I  tions  on  the  grant  of  liveries."'  Lords  were  in  future  only  to 
E  grant  liveries  to  their  aotnal  domestics,  or  to  persons  indented 
[  to  them  for  life;  and  no  person  under  the  rank  of  banneret 
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was  to  giye  any  liTery  at  all.  Thus  the  government  showed 
itself  ready  to  carry  out  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  so  far 
as  they  oonoerned  the  lords ;  hut  of  the  liveries  worn  by 
frateniitiea,  gilds,  or  misteries  not  a  word  was  said.  Looking 
at  the  general  tenor  of  the  ordinance,  it  could  scaroely  he 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  a  lively  by  the  common  agree- 
ment of  an  association  fell  under  the  prohibition  to  jiee 
liveries.  We  know  that  among  the  grocers  and  brewers, 
and  probably  in  the  other  crafts  also,  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  had  to  pay  for  their  own  liveries,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  couTenienoe,  the  wardens  bought  the  materialB 
and  got  the  uniforms  made."" 

Nevertheless,  this  was  the  interpretation  which  the 
"Commons"  put,  or  pretended  to  put,  upon  the  ordinance; 
and  three  years  later  ^1392-93)  they  returned  to  the  charge, 
beginning  with  a  compliment  to  the  council ;  "  Whereas  it 
was  ordained  by  your  moat  wise  council  that  no  one  should 
bear  livery  or  sign  of  any  lord  within  the  realm  ,  .  .  never- 
theless, many  Tailors,  Drapers,  Shoemakers,  Tanners,  Fish- 
mongers, Butchers,  and  other  Artificers  .  .  .  bear  liveries 
and  signs  within  the  realm  for  the  sake  of  maintenance,'™  and 
to  oppress  your  poor  Commons,"  They  beg,  therefore,  "that 
remedy  may  be  ordained  in  the  present  Parliament,  .  .  . 
and  that  the  justicos  of  peace  and  of  assize  throughout  the 
lealia  may  have  power  to  enquire  of  all  such  Artifleers, 
Victuallers,  and  others  who  boar  such  liveiies  and  signs."  "* 
The  answer  of  the  king,  as  it  appears  in  the  statute  book, 
was,  again,  that  no  one  except  actual  domestics  should  bear 
the  livery  of  omy  lordy  and  that  the  justices  should  have 
power  to  enquire  thereafter.""  Again,  not  a  wold  about  the 
crafts.  The  Game  enactment  was  repeated  in  identical  terms 
in  1397;'™  at  greater  length,  but  to  the  Hamo  eflect,  by 
Hcuiy  IV.,  in   1399'"  and   liOl.'"      At  last,  in   140S,  the 
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[OTGnunent,  iDstead  of  remainiug  silent  as  to  the  crafts 
tod  other  fraternities,  expressly  exempted  them  from  the 
r  against  liveries  hy  the  addition  of  the  olanse ;  "the 
jlde  and  frateruities,  and  also  the  people  of  misteries  that 
a  founded  and  ordained  to  a  good  intent  and  purpose,  only 
Bept.""*  Tliie  was  repeated  in  1411  j'"  and  in  1468  was 
iDodified  only  by  the  addition  of  a  newer  term, — "gild, 
»t«mity,  or  niwiwy  corporate" '" 

In  faoe  of  these  statutory  provisions,  it  can   hardly  be 

mppoeed,  as  Herbert  would  have  us  tblnt,  that  the  oom- 

janies  had  to  obtain  express  license  from  the  king  before 

fliey  conld  wear  liveries.     Indeed,  Stowe,  to  whom  in  1698 

Uany  documents  were  accessible  that  have  since  disappeared, 

^pressly  declares  his  disbelief  in  any  such  obligation ;  "  I 

Wad  not  of  licenses  by  them  procured  for  liveries  to  be  worn, 

int  at  their  governors'  discretion  to  appoint,  as   oooasion 

iaketh,  some  time  in  triumphant  manner,  some  time  more 

uming  like ;    and  such  liveries   have  they  taken    upon 

m  as  well  before  as  since  they  were  by  license  assooialed 

0  brotherhoods  or  corporations."  '** 

The  history  of  class  relations  within  English  towns  has 
little  investigated  that  it  is  hardly  possible  at 
present  to  come  to  a  definite  oonolusion  as  to  the  import 
I  the  petitions  just  qnoted.  But  if,  as  is  very  probable, 
^ley  were  inspired  by  the  burgesses  in  parliament,  they 
infirm  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  suggested  to 
.  by  other  indications,  that  "  the  strife  between  the 
pjTeming  bodies"  in  the  towns  "and  the  omft  gilds  was 
lot  yet  decided." '"  The  concluding  years  of  the  foar- 
teenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  fifteentli  cont'iry  were 
robably  the  period  when  the  final  struggle  was  being 
inght  out  between  the  organized  misteries  and  the  classes 
lat  had   previously  ruled.'"      The  governing  classes   saw 
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in  tlte  livorioB  of  the  mi'sleries,  and  were  right  in  Beeing, 
a  means  by  which  their  membera  were  boimd  more  closely 
together,  and  their  nnited  action  rendered  more  fornible ; 
and  hence  they  sought  to  bring  tliem  under  enactments 
originally  deeigned  for  an  altogether  different  purpose. 
Richard  II.,  who,  as  Dr.  Stnbbs  supposes,  "had  probably 
conceived  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the,"  or  rather  a  "  lower 
stratum,"  temporized,  and  wont  through  the  comedy  of 
repeatedly  granting  what  the  burgesses  did  not  ask.  But 
within  a  few  j-ears  after  Henry  IV.  had  afisurned  the 
government,  the  mister les  had  become  so  powerful  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  to  the  government  in  recognizing 
that  tlieir  liveries  meant  something  very  different  from  the 
liveries  borne  by  lords'  retainers. 

It  ia  a  striking  example  of  the  ra])id  change  which 
prosperity  brought  about  within  the  mieterieB,  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  what  had  been  the  mark  of 
a  "democratic"  movement  became  the  oinhlem  of  a  civic 
aristocracy.  Tlie  change  was  a  very  natural  one,  At  first 
all  the  members  of  each  fraternity  would  seek  to  provide  for 
theraselves  the  chosea  livery  of  their  company ;  from  the 
example  of  the  journeymen,  it  is  evident  that  such  liveries 
could  not  have  been  costly.  But  with  the  increasing 
exti'avagftuce  of  costume  whioh  set  in  with  the  reign  of 
Eiohard  II ,'™  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  moro 
influential  brethren  of  the  crafts,  more  expensive  liveries 
came  to  be  ordained,  beyond  the  means  of  many  of  the 
poorer  freemen.  Thus,  in  1422,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
cession to  receive  Henry  VT.,  "  the  brewers  of  London 
orilcred  that  all  householders  {i.e.  masters)  of  the  company, 
and  all  the  'l^reweres  men'  of  40».  a  year  (i.e.  with  that 
annual  wage)  should  provide  clothes  for  tlienisolvcB,  under 
fine   of  20«, ;    liut   many  neglecteil,  oiiil    yet   were   let  off 
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Moreover,  the  duty  of  attending  at  oivio  cere- 

inonieB  was  one  which  involved  no  little  loss  of  time;  so 

that  the  poorer  brethren  were  ready  enough  to  leave  to  the 

richer  the  duty  of  representing  their  companies  with  due 

splendour  on  public  occaaions.     Among  the  drapers,  in  li93, 

excluding  the  bachelors'  company  of  sixty  members,  there 

were  223  full  members,  of  whom  only  half  (more  exactly, 

J.14)  were   "  of  the  craft  in  the  clothing,"  while  the  rest 

e  desoiihed  as  "  of  the  brotherhood  out  of  the  clothing," '" 

jid  before  very  long,- — the  exact  period  it  is  difficult  to 

pttermine,  but  certainly,  for  most  of  the  crafts,  within  the 

Hiteenth  cenlury,^the  livery  became  a  superior   grade  to 

phich   the  more  substaatial  freemen  were  admitted  as  an 

mour  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  upon   the  payment  of 

javy   fees."*      In    some,  —  apparently   in    the   greater,  — 

mpanies,  there  remained  a  number  of   master  craftsmen 

^tside    the    ranks    of    the    livery  ;    while    in    others, — 

arently,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  companies, — the  livery 

|Kine    to    include    all,   or    almost    all,    the    enipluyers.''" 

fonceforth  the  liverymen  monopolized  moat  of  the  sooial 

aaBures  aasoeiated  with  their  company ;  and  when  they 

n  distress   they  benefited    more   largely  than    other 

1  from  the  endowments  for  charitable  purposes.     In 

iquence  of  an  Act  of  Common  Counoil  in  1 5  Edward  IV,, 

hich  ordered  the  masters  and  wardens  to  come  to  elections 

^th   "the  honest   men   of   their   misteries    in   their   best 

"  the  liverymen  obtained  an  exclusive  right  to  the 

in  the  eleotion  both  of  the  chief  civic  magistratea, 

led  also  of  nieniboia  of  parliament.     It  must,  however,  Ite 

remembered  that  upon  the  liverymen  fell  ihe  chief  burden 

of  the  mayor's  assesBments  for  the  defence  and  provisioning 

of  the  city. 

But  although  the  liveryiuon  had  great  dignity  and  many 
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privileges,  even  the}*  did  not  retain  the  government  of  the 
cximpaay  in  their  owti  hands.  It  passed  from  them  to  a 
Btill  more  Belect  body,  the  Court  of  ABsiataDts;  which, 
lioginning  ae  a  sort  of  informal  committee  compoaed  of  the 
wealthier  brethren  in  the  livery,  eapecially  such  as  had 
served  the  higher  offices  Jn  the  company,  became  a  limited 
co-optative  council,  well-nigh  absolute  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Bociety.  Among  the  merchant  taylors,  the  existence  of 
the  Court  of  twenty-four  Assistants  is  distinctly  viBible 
sometime  before  1502;"°  and  the  ordinances  of  1507  con- 
ferred upon  this  Court  the  right  of  electing  to  all  offices 
in  the  craft.  Much  the  same  courae  of  events  may  be 
traced  in  the  other  companies;  though  in  the  smaller  ones 
the  process  may  have  been  glower  and  the  powers  of  the 
Court  less  extensive.  The  first  recognition  of  the  institution 
in  the  oharters  of  the  companies  is  to  be  found  in  that 
granted  to  the  stationers  by  Philip  and  Mary.'"  The 
history  of  the  London  companies  in  this  respect  could 
doubtleas  be  paralleled  from  that  of  similar  bodies  in  other 
English  towns,  were  the  evidence  aocesaible.  We  know, 
fur  instance,  that  in  Bristol  the  election  of  the  aldermen  of 
the  weavers  "had  become  vested  in  the  Thirteen  principal 
men  of  the  craft."  *"  This  is  curiously  similar  to  the  custom 
iu  some  of  the  gilds  of  Basel,  where  "  the  old  and  the  new 
Six"  elected  each  other  in  alternate  years  as  governing 
council,  and  joined  together  with  the  old  head  of  the  craft 
(thus  thirteen  in  all)  to  elect  the  new  master."*  Upon  the 
Continent  some  such  aristocratic  government  of  the  gilds 
became  very  generah  The  arrangement  in  some  of  the 
crafts  in  Faris,  with  its  division  of  members  into  ancieiw, 
moAfTnet,  and  jVune*,  and  its  co-optative  electoral  council,'" 
reproduced  almost  exactly  the  conditions  in  London ;  and  is 
another  indication  of  the  general  similarity  of  English  and 
continental  development. 
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One  other  rosalt  of  disparity  in  wo^ltli  cannot  be  left 

Umoti'ca^,  though  the  more  complete  discussion  of  its  causes 

■'^belongs  to  another  eection.     This  was  the  appearance   in 

■IjondoQ  of  a  distinction  between  the  twelve  "greater"  and  the 

"  lesser  "  companies, — some  fifty  or  more  in  numher.'"     Trom 

■  the  twelve  companies  the   mayor  was  exolusiveiy  chosen; 

■  their  wardens  alone  attended  him  whoa  ho  acted  as  ohiof 
■lintler  at  coronations;  they  took  precedence  of  the  rest  in 

h11  civic  ceremonies ;  and  they  alone  contributed  to  the  repair 
'  the    city  walls. "*     Early  in    the   seventeenth   century, 

their  power  was  consolidated  by  tho  formation  of  the  Irish 
ociety,  in  which   alone   they  took  shares."'     Tho   twelve 

wmpaniea  were   those   of  the   Mercers,    Grocers,    Drapers, 

i^sh mongers,  GflldamitliB,  Skinners,  Merchant  Taylors, 
[aberdashers,  Saltera,   Ironmongers,   Vintners,   and  Cloth- 

Jlforkera.  Tho  majority  of  these, — tho  Mercers,  Grocers, 
rapers,  Fishmongers,  Skinners,  Merchant  Taylors,  Haher- 

lashers,  and  Ironmongers, — were  composed  almost  entirely 
\  persons  engaged  in  trade ;  the  Mercers,  Grocers,  and 
rapers    especially    in    foreign     trade.      The     Goldamitha 

felonged  to  a  craft  wherein  greater  capital  and  skill  were 
seded  than  in  moat  manual  occupationa.  The  Vintners 
Wed  their  prosperity  to  the  habits  of  the  nation  and  to  the 

bport  trade  which  they  carried  on ;  while  the  appearance 
X  the  Clothworkers  in  the  number  testifies  to  the  rise  of 
1  cloth  industry  to  importance  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
the   whole,   the  supremacy   of    the    twelve   companies 

■presents  the  larger  capital  which  was  reijuisife,  and  the 
Miter  profits  which  were  possible,  in  commerce  as  compared 

Wth  handicraft.  How  overwhelming  was  their  preponderance 
1  wealth  over  all  the  other  companies  (with  the  exception 
aly  of  the  Leatheisellera)  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  asseas- 

[ftents  for  various  civic  purposes  in  the  sixteenth  century.'^ 
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To  wtiat  extent  these  greater  companies  'were  originally 
associations  of  peddlerB,  or  small  sliopteeperB,  of  the  same 
social  position  as  the  men  in  the  artisan  crafts,  who  had 
gradually  pushed  their  way  into  wholesale  and  foreign  trade, 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say ;  nor  to  what  extent,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  had  been  formed  from  classes  that  stood 
socially  above  the  older  craft  gilds.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  continental  cities,'"  the  latter  of  these  two  explana- 
tions of  their  origin  is  probably  valid  for  several  of  the 
companies. 

The  pre-Qminence  and  privileges  of  the  twelve  companies 
in  London  are  closely  parallel  to  similar  phenomena  else- 
where ;  e.y.  to  the  position  of  the  Arli  Maggiori  in  Florence,"* 
of  the  Six  Corps  de  Miliars  in  Paris,™'  and  of  the  Herrmiunfte 
in  BaBel.*"  And  similar  conditions  probably  appeared  in 
other  English  cities.  The  Elizabethan  Statute  of  Apprentices 
enacted  that,  while  in  many  oommon  handicrafts  boys  could 
be  taken  as  apprentices  even  if  their  fathers  had  no  free- 
holds, it  should  "not  be  lawful  to  any  person  .  .  .  nsing 
any  of  the  Misteries  or  Crafts  of  a  Merchant  trafficking  by 
TrafBck  or  Trade  into  any  parts  beyond  the  Sea,  Mercer, 
Draper,  Goldsmith,  Ironmonger,  Imbroderer  or  Clothier  that 
doth  .  .  .  put  Cloth  to  making  or  sale,  to  take  any 
apprentice,"  except  his  own  son,  unless  "  the  Father  or 
Mother  of  such  Apprentice  shall  have  .  . .  Lands,  Tenements, 
or  other  Hereditaments  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty 
ahillings  of  one  Estate  of  Inheritance  or  Freholde."  "*  This 
rule  probably  did  but  correspond  to  a  gradation  of  classea 
already  existing;  and  where  such  a  gradation  did  not  already 
exist,  the  enactment  would  tend  to  create  it. 


§  37.  In    the    preceding    sections,    the    history    of    the 
jrganiKed  crafts  has  been  traced  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
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Bisteenth  century.  Before  turning  to  their  anbseqnent. 
history,  we  most  discover  what  obanges,  if  any,  they  under- 
went daring  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  will  be 
neoeasary  to  do  this  in  some  detail,  bocanse  there  ts  a  widely 
accepted  opinion  that  oertaia  legislation  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  bronght  the  life  of  the  craft  gilda  to  an  nntiniely 
conclnBion,  and  made  a  violent  break  in  the  contiouity  of 
indnstrial  development. 

To  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the  Edwardian  legislation, 
t  will  be  worth  while  to  make  a  digression,  and  look  at  a 
knmber  of  institutions  which  may  eeem  at  first  sight  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  eubjeot,  but  which  are,  never- 
thelesa,  closely  associated  with  one  side  of  the  craft 
iTganization. 

From  early  modiisval  times,  great  men  had  founded  or 

t.|Oontributed    tu   the   foundation    of    monasteries,   in  order, 

lamong  other  motives,    that    their   eoula   might   enjoy  the 

I  spiritual   benefits  which   the  prayers  of  those  whom  they 

1  thus   assisted   were  expected  to  secure.      But,  in  the  later 

I  Middle  Ages,  another  method  was  devised  for  securing  these 

Blienefits;   and  this  a  method  which  could   be  employed  by 

B  cobles  of  the  second  rank,  by  wealthy  squires  and  opulent 

^citizens,  as  well  aa  by  groat  lords.    This  was  the  eatablishment 

\p{  ekantria.     To  endow  a  chantry,  all  that  was  needed  was 

:t  apart  some  revenue- bearing  properly  in  the  hands  of 

sufficient  lo  maintain  a  priest  who  should  perform 

mass  at  stated  periods  in  commemoration  of  the  founder.*^ 

a  most  instances,  the  endowment  was  not  much  more  than 

0  maintain  a  single  priest;  and  the  special  masses 

were  sung  at  one  of  the  altars  of  the  parish  church  wherein 

"  chantry,"  or  singing-service,  had  been  founded.     But 

iny  foundations  were  more   eitensive,  and   provided  for 

Biore  than  one  priest;  and  special  chapels  within  the churchea 
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wfrio  often  erected  for  the  performance  therein  of  the  eacra 
olficoB.™  Sir  John  Fastolf,  whose  will  is  dated  1459,  t 
CHtablished,  "within  the  great  mansion  at  Castre  by  1 
lately  edified,  a  college  of  vi  religlouB  men,  monks  or  seoul 
prioBte,  and  vi  poor  folk,"  for  purposes  which  were  essen- 
tially those  of  a  chantry, — "  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  his  wife,  his  father  and  mother,  and  other  that  he 
was  beholden  to,  in  perpetuity.'"" 

To  thefio  chantrieB  some  small  endowment  waa  often 
attached  for  the  provision  of  alma.  Thus,  out  of  some 
five  and  twenty  chantries  in  Bristol,  fourteen  were  certified 
by  the  Commission  era  of  Edward  VI.  as  spending  a  porlion 
of  their  funds  "  in  relieving  of  the  poor  people  yearly." 
Among  these  fourteen  it  may  be  rotighly  estimated  that,  on 
OQ  average,  £6  6«.  was  paid  to  the  "incumbent"  for  "his 
living  in  the  service,"  and  16«.  to  the  poor.™'  The  primary 
object  of  this  endowed  almsgiving  waa  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  chantry  itself, — -the  good  of  the  founder's  soul. 
Almsgiving,  as  a  deed  of  mercy,  was  itself  regarded  as 
meritorious;  and  the  recipients  were  also  expected  to  givo 
their  prayers  in  return.""  Many  a  testator  would  have 
echoed  the  requeat  of  Fastolf  that  his  goods  might  be  ao 
faithfully  distributed  in  "  almsful  deeds  and  charitable 
works"  that  he  might  obtain  "  the  more  hasty  deliverance 
of  luB  soul  from  the  paiul'u!  flaiaes  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory."  ^ 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  the  term  "gild"  was  almost  exclusively  attached  to 
fraternities  or  brotherhoods,  which,  although  they  might  in 
some  cases  be  composed  of  persons  cooneotod  with  particular 
miateries,  were  primarily  intended  for  religious  purposes. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  usual  with  eomo  writers  to  draw  a^ 
distinotiou  between  "social"  and  purely  "religious"  gildi 
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Elt  has  0V6Q  been  tnaiuUm6d  that  plda  v«r>\  m  a  riilo,  "  In.v 
Kliodies,  anil  exislcd  for  \^J  purpuscs.—the  Iwtter  to  oiiaVilo 
ititoM  who  belonged  to  tham  rightly  ami  undorataiKtingl;  to 
vfulfil  their  neighbourly  duties  ao  fri^e  men  in  a  fnw  st^to.'* 

■  It  is  allowed  that  it  "  was  very  funeral  to  pnirido  more  or  Inm 
igioiia  purposes,"  hut "  those,"  it  is  uvpfcd,  "  arc  to  bo 

i  regarded  as  incidental  only.'"™  Hut  if,  instead  of  dwolHuf; 
lexolusiTely  on  such  of  their  ordJnanoes  as  relate  to  their 
Lanutial  festivities  and  to  the  nuilatauoo  of  poor  meinhera,  we 
lattempt  fo  grasji  their  activity  as  a  whole,  and  hriH({  it  Inio 

■  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  tim(\  we  iihall  oomn 

rather  to  the  opposile  oonolutiion  tb<it  alinoHf.  all,  if  not.  nil, 
filds"  (in  the  sense  of  the  later  Middio  Aj^m)  worn 

"  religious,"  and  that  religiowa  purponos  were  their  jiriniary 
They  had,  of  oonrso,  their  periodical  aanoiuliHen, 
Kwhioh  were  tho  oooasioii  of  mnoh  foaating  and  drlnklnif: 
■though  the  drinking  was  itsitlf  in  many  onjON  a  inpanii  of 
liaising  funds  for  roligiiiuit  purjioafjs.'"  'Hmy  proviilod  for 
I  the  giving  of  uid  to  poor  mombom ;  but,  iih  will  bo  Mhown 
I  more  at  length  in  a  later  Kcotion,  tho  aid  wan  aompnrn* 
I  tivelj  BDiEill,  and  was  Uiolcod  nptm  nithnr  lu)  I.Uo  giving  of 
I  alms  by  the  rest  of  the  luemborit  in  order  that  they  might 
■'acquire  spiritual  bonefils  than  as  a  duo  ruluni  for  tho  pait 
I  subscriptions  of  impovenshod  inombors.'"     It  was,  indeed, 

■  exactly  parallel,^ezcept  that  it  was  given  only  to  inenihnm, 

—to  the  alms  diatributod  by  obantry  prioHta;  and  it  uun 
lliardly  be  maintained  that  tho  chantries  were  not  priuiarily 
Ixeligioua  institutions. 

The  object  for  which  a  gild  was  primarily  formed  was, 
I  therefore,  the  secttring  of  certain  spiritual  benullts.  In  many 
l^instances   this  was  expressly  slated  In    their  "point*,"  or 

"articles."  Wien  returns  were  called  for  by  tho  govom- 
Iment,  in  138d, — a  measure  dictated,  no  doubt,  parlly  by  a 
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diBlike  of  the  journeymen's  aBeooiatiuns,  whioli  were  trying 
to  shelter  tliemselvee  beneath  the  cover  of  religious  gilds, 
slill  more,  probably,  by  a  deeire  to  limit  the  amount  of  land 
pausing  into  mortmain, — some  of  the  gilds  espreealy  declared 
theiv  object  to  be  the  maintenance  of  a  light  bafore  Buch 
and  such  an  altar.""  Others  aimed  at  "  finding  a  priest."  *" 
Even  where  the  object  is  not  clearly  defined,  the  rules  pro- 
viding fur  the  aolemn  attendance  of  members  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  brethren,  and  the  oommon  provision  of  12,  20,  30,  or 
even  60  masses  for  the  aoul  of  a  departed  member,''"' 
auflioieutly  indicate  the  aharaoter  of  the  fraternities. 

No  one  phrase  could  adequately  sum  up  all  the  aspeots 
presented  by  institntions  wLioh  were  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  life  of  the  age,  and  varied  so  much  in  details  from 
place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
later  "  gilda"  may  be  fairly  described  as  simply  co-operative 
ckanlTtee.  They  were  organizations  to  Booure  the  same  ends  as 
chantries  were  devised  for ;  but  created  for  the  most  part  by 
the  burgher  middle  olaasee  which  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  establish  foundations  for  their  individual  benefit.^" 

From  the  towns  the  movement  spread  to  the  country ; 
where  its  progress  probably  marks  the  rise  of  what  may  bo 
called  a  village  middle  class,  consisting  of  more  or  less 
prosperous  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  customary  tenants. 
How  wide  and  general  it  was  may  be  illustrated  from 
two  facts.  In  many  of  the  parishes  of  Somerset, — which 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  differed  in  this  respect  from 
parishes  elsewhere, — there  were  from  six  to  a  dozen  gilds  or 
fraternities,  each  for  the  piirpoee  of  a  separate  "  devotion," 
with  i(8  own  "store,"  and  audits,  and  feust-daya.'"  And  in 
the  single  county  of  Norfolk  a  list,  which  is  manifestly 
imperfect,"'  returns  as  many  aB  909  gilds."'* 

As  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns  became  more  pros- 
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perous  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  older  fraternitiea 
were  enriohed  by  the  bequBBte  of  their  membera,  the  more 
Bonrishing  gilds  grew  mote  like  chantries,  rratemitiea 
were  Bometimea  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  maiu' 
taining  chantries  :  ^  and  opulent  peraons  frequently  founded 
ohantriea,  and  left  them  under  the  care  of  the  fraternity  to 
which  they  belonged.  In  cases  of  thia  latter  kind,  the  fra- 
ternity were  usually  asied  to  be  preaent  at  the  aervioes  of 
the  ohantry,  and  were  ^ven  a  share  in  the  apiritual  benefits 
accruing  therefrom.^'  Gilds  aud  chantries  came  thns  to  be 
very  closely  connected  ;  aud  tbey  were  often  confused  iu  the 
public  mind.  If,  therefore,  the  Commissionera  of  Edward 
VI.  did  not  always  succeed  in  keeping  the  two  institntionB 
perfectly  distinct,  it  is  almost  certain  that  their  returns  did 
but  reflect  a  prevailing  looseneas  of  language,  and  that  they 
need  hardly  be  suspected  of  intentional  misrepresentation.'^^ 

§  38.  When  the  Keformation  began  in  England,  every 
craft  included  within  itself,  or  had  attached  to  itself,  institu- 
tiona  or  usages  of  the  nature  of  religious  fraternities.  We 
may,  for  convenience,  and  subject  to  explanationa  to  be 
given  later,  speak  of  thia  as  Qte  fralemity  aspect  of  the  craft 
oi^anization.  And  we  may  so  far  antioipate  the  conclusions 
of  the  argument  which  follows  as  to  lay  down -that  what  the 
legislation  of  Edward  VI.  affected  was  the  fraternity  aspect 
of  the  craffs  and  that  alone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  religious  usages  were  con- 
nected with  the  crafts  varied  very  considerably,  although 
the  general  result  was  in  most  cases  much  the  same.  The 
origin  of  these  religious  featurea,  moreover,  is  not  altogether 
free  from  obscurity.  The  earlier  craft  gilds, — like  the  early 
merchant  gilda, — would  seem  to  have  been  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  secular  in  their  objects  aud  policy  ;*"  resembling 
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iu  this  the  early  Aemter  and  O^ia  of  tho  Continent.'"  Bd 
witli  many  of  the  crafts  which  were  late  ia  acqiuriug  a 
recognized  corporate  existence,  a  voinntary  religious  brother- 
hood was,  afi  we  have  seen,  the  first  form  of  organization 
they  poaseseed;  and  it  was  this  brotherhood  which  was  able 
afterwards  to  secure  powers  of  supervision  over  the  daily 
labour  of  its  members.  This  was  the  case  with  many  of 
the  companieB  of  London,  such  as  the  drapers,"*  tayIors,"° 
mercera,="  haberdashers,™  and  armourers ;  '^  it  was  the  case, 
also,  as  we  shall  see  later,  with  the  important  company  of 
taylors  at  Bristol.'**  The  sequence  of  events  in  such  cases 
may  be  described  in  the  language  which  an  eighteenth* 
century  historian  uses  of  the  corporation  of  Cordiners  at 
Edinburgh:  they  "were  at  first  erected  into  a  Fraternity 
by  a  charter  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  .  .  . 
in  144!),  on  a  religious  Acc^ant;  for  each  Master  of  the 
Trade  who  kept  a  Booth  or  Shop  within  the  Town  was 
enjoined  to  pay  One  Penny  Scottish  weekly,  and  the  several 
Servants  of  the  Craft  an  Halfpenny,  towards  the  support 
of  their  Altar  of  Crispin  and  Crispinian,  within  the  .  .  . 
Church  of  St.  Giles  .  .  .  and  Maintenance  of  the  Priest 
who  officiated  thereat.  And  by  a  second  Seal  of  Cause 
.  .  ,  1479,  was  granted  to  certain  Masters  and  Headsmen  of 
the  Trade  a  Eight  to  search  and  inspect  the  several  Sorts 
of  Work  brought  to  Market  by  Shoemakers,  to  prevent  the 
People's  having  a  bad  Commodity  imposed  upon  them."'"' 
In  some  of  the  returns  of  1381,  we  may  trace  the  early 
stages  of  this  process ;  e.g.  in  those  of  the  fullers '"  and 
tailors'"  of  Lincoln,  where  the  ohief  duties  of  the  frater- 
nities are  still  clearly  religions,  although  they  are  beginning 
to  extend  their  action  to  the  indastrial  sphere,  e.g.  to  demand 
payments  from  all  new-comers  into  the  craft,  and  from 
would-be  apprentices.  ^B 
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Facta  like  these  agree  very  olosely  with  the  theory  of 
NitzHob,  who  has  traced  the  "Zunft"  syBtem  of  Germany  to 
the  influence,  one  npon  the  other,  of  the  older  aecular  AmaUr 
and  the  younger  religious  STudenchaften  ; '"'  although  thia 
generalization  will  hardly  cover  all  the  English  facts.  There 
were,  as  we  Lave  already  seen,  two  forms  of  organization 
which  had  at  first  no  religions  features.  There  were,  on  the 
Hde,  a  certain  number  of  orafts  which  had  secured  the 
recognition  of  their  gilds  at  an  early  date ;  and  there  were,  on 

\  the  other  hand,  several  whieb  bad  obtained  their  industrial 
organization,  not  from  independent  union  as  craft  gilds,  nor 

\  &om  association  in  a  fraternity,  but  from  the  conjoint  action 
f  legal  enactment  and  self-intereet.     It  is  probable  that  all 

'   these  were  drawn  into  the  general  movement,  and  by  the 

I   adoption  of  common  religious  practices,  such  aB  attendance  at 

I  dirges  or  conimeniorative  massea  fur  deceased  members,  by  the 

1  endowment  of  altars  and  similar  measures,  came  at  last  to 
resemble  those  organizations  which  had  been  religious  from 

I  the  first.  There  were,  however,  many  instances  where  the 
religious  fraternity,  though  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  a  par- 
ticular craft,  was  yet  altogether  distinct  from  the  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  the  trade ;  ^^  so  distinct  that  there  might 
be  two  or  more  fraternities  within  the  same  craft.**"   Exactly 

I  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found  in  France.""  Such  brotherhoods 
did  not  differ  from  other  fraternities  except  that  they  were 
losed  of  men  and  women  who  bad  been  brougnt  together 

f  by  their  common  occupation;  and  their  abolition  would  not 
formally  afFeot  the  constitution  of  the  craft   for  industrial 

1  purposes.  Even  where  the  connection  was  of  the  closest, 
and  the  company  had  actually  grown  out  of  a  religions 
fraternity,  the  two  elements  of  trade  control  and  religions 
worship  were  easily  distinguishable.  Gierke  has  remarked 
with  regard  to  Germany,  and  Levasseur  with  regard  to 
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France,  that  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  is  traceable  a 
oertain  separation  of  the  tno,  even  where  oDoe  they  had  been 
closely  associated;  the  religions  services  come  to  be  supported 
by  separate  endowments,  for  which  a  separate  acconnt  has 
to  be  kept.^'^  It  is  probable  that  the  same  process  had  been 
taking  plaoe  in  England ;  and  it  is  e^isy  to  see  how  this  would 
make  it  possible  to  disendow  the  religion  of  the  companies 
witbont  touobing  any  other  part  of  their  constitution. 

The  position  of  the  crafts  in  relation  to  religious  endow- 
ments will  be  more  evident  after  we  have  noticed  the  exact 
language  of  the  several  statutes  refecring  to  them. 

The  aot  of  1545  dealt  with  "Colleges"  [primarily  no 
doubt  in  the  sense  of  corporations  of  priests  other  than  those 
at  the  Universities],'"  "  Free-chapels,  Chantries,  Hospitals, 
Fraternities,  Bivtherhoods,  Gilds,  and  Stipendiary  Priests 
having  perpetuity  for  ever." ""  It  began  by  alleging  that 
the  possessions  of  many  of  these  foundations  had  of  late  been 
so  misapplied  that  they  had  practically  been  dissolved ; 
and  it  vested  in  the  king  all  such  colleges,  etc.,  as  bad  in 
this  way  been  dissolved  during  the  previous  ten  years.  This 
part  of  the  act  oould  have  qo  relevance  to  otaft  iratemities 
unless  they  bad  alienated  their  religious  endowments;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  bad  done  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  then  the  act  went  on  to  declare  that,  not  only 
were  there  these  instances  of  individual  misappropriation,  but 
that  colleges,  chantries,  fi-atemities,  etc.,  were  net,  as  a  rule, 
properly  managed;  that  foundations  which  had  been  created 
"  to  the  intent  that  alms  to  the  poor  people  and  other  good, 
virtuous,  and  charitable  deeds  might  be  done"  were  misused; 
and  that  the  king  had  now  resolved  to  bring  about  their 
employment  for  "  more  godly  and  virtuous  purposes."  The 
king  was  therefore  empowered,  "during  his  natural  life,"  to 
appoint  commissioners  who  should  have  authority  to  seiKO 
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Binto  the  king's  hands  the  lands  and  othsr  posscBsiouG  of  all 
t-flnoh  foundations,  of  the  kind  here  specified,  as  the  king 
T  Bhould  appoint. 

ridont  from  Ihe  general  tenor  of  the  act  that  all  the 
L'JnBtitntiona  thus  aimed  at  were  in  the  main  of  a  religious 
■  eharacter,     The  terms  "fraternity,"  "brotherhood,"  "gild," 
fihough  they  might  BOmetimes  be  used  for  associations  pri- 
^rily  indaairial,  were  far  more  commonly  used  at  that  time 
tax  religious  societies ;  and  where  the  terms  are  used  without 
)iiy  qaalifying  phrase,  as  here,  they  must,  it  would  seem,  be 
)  interpreted.     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suoh  com- 
mies as  had  grown  out  of  religious  fraternities,  and  still 
e  the  official  designation  of  "  the  fraternities  of  such  and 
ich  saints,"  might  be  alfected  by  the  act  if  the  king  chose 
a  make  use  of  it ;  and,  still  more  evidently,  suoh  foundations 
priests  as  were  held  in  trust  by  the  oniu- 
But  there  is  no  sign  that  the  government  intended 
I  use  its  now  powers  to   make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  reli- 
giouB  foundations.     Tlie  commissioners  were  directed  in  the 
prst  instance  to  send  in  a  report  of  all  the  chantries,  etc, 
rithin  each  county,  with  an  account  of  the   purposes   for 
whicli  tliey  had  been  fuunded.     Some  of  these  returns  for 
■triotly  religious  gilds, — unconnected  with  crafts,-^have  been 
inted."'     With  the  exception  of  occasional  slips  as  to  the 
te  of  their  establishment,  am!    the   polite  attribution  of 
their  foundation  to  the  kings  from  whom  they  had  received 
pelterB  patent,  the    reports   boar  every    mark   of  being   as 
3curate  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances."'      The 
Bonimissi oners  were  certainly  not  wanting  iu  sympathy  for 
J  charitable  works  of  the  bodies  they  visited,  and   they 
PBCom  to    have  honestly   reported   to  the    government   the 
•  representations  of  those  interested  in  the  several  foundations, 
incoming  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  the 
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Churoh  of  S,  Nicholas,  Worcester,  they  leported  1 
revenue  from  lands  and  tenements  was  £13  I7s.  lOd. ; 
"  which  halh  been  always  employed,  as  it  icae  prcgented  to 
the  King's  Majeeti/'g  Commistioners  there,  to  the  maintenauce  of 
one  Bohoolmaster  there  to  teach  freely  grammar,  £6  138.  4d, 
And  to  divers  poor  people,  inhabiting  in  24  cottages  or 
alraBhouses,  adjoining  to  the  Trinity  Hall  there,  107«.  4d, ; 
and  so  remainetb  of  the  said  Bam  hut  32s.  2d.,  whioh  sum 
ike  presenters  did  affirm  to  be  not  sufficient  for  the  yearly 
repairing  of  the  Boid  hall,  cottages,  and  almshouses."  On  the 
margin  of  the  return  is  written  what  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  the  decision  of  the  government  on  oonaidering  the 
i*eport :  "  Continuatur  quousque  the  poor ;  for  the  School 
may  cease,  for  there  Is  one  other  in  the  town  of  the  king's 
foundation ;  and  this  is  no  School  of  any  purpose  as  is  credibly 
said." ""  In  several  instances  the  oommiasionera  pointed  out 
that  the  gild  chapels  enabled  the  people  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  parish  churoh  to  find  divine  services  within 
easy  reach  ;  "*  and  where  the  gild  did  anything  in  the  way 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  it  was  carefully  dwelt  upon.^ 

Although  no  returns  from  crafts  have  been  printed,  we 
know  that  in  London  the  Commissioners  applied  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  for  information,  and  received 
from  them  a  "  book  "  containing  a  list  of  charities  and  obits 
connected  with  the  company.^  Doubtless  the  same  course 
was  pursued  with  the  other  companies.  With  the  Merchant 
Taylors  the  only  immediate  result  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  company  was  obliged  to  pay  in  to  the  Crown  the  arrears, 
amounting  to  £52  lOg.,  of  the  payments  for  obits  (or 
funeral  masses)  which  had  once  been  associated  with  the 
House  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  ought  to  have  passed  to  the  Crown  when  that 
house    was   diesolved.'*'     There  were  small    and   occasional 
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iXBctions  of  this  kind ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  appear 

rthst  the  old  foandations  had  been  hardly  disturbed  frhea 

e  death  iif  Henry  VIII.  voided  the  statute. 

All  subsequent  action  on  the  part  of  the  gOTemment 

rested  not  on  the  statute  of  1545,  but  on  that  of  1547.***  This 

tatute  sets  out  with  alleging  a  new  motive  for  dealing  with 

ligiouB  foundations,  an  addition  which  illuBtratea  the  rapid 

tprogress  of  the  doctrinal  Reformation  after  the  aocessiun  of 

tSdward  VI,     It  IB  that  *'  inasses  satisfactory,  to  be  done  for 

Mheiu  whioh  be  departed,"  had  led  to  superstition  and  kept 

■  the  people  ignorant  of  the  true  doctrine  of  salFatiou;  and 
that  tlie  revenues  devoted  to  saoh  purposeB  would  be  better 

K«ppHed   to  the   erecting  of  grammar  schools,  the   Airtber 

(augmenting  of  the  univerBities,  and  the  better  provision  fur 

e  poor  and  needy.     To  what  extent  these  professed  objects 

were  realized,  to  what  extent  the  revenues  were  squandered 

irbestowed  on  court  favourites,  is  a  question  which  has  never 

■■yet  been  impartially  investigated.     It  would  be  out  of  place 

|to  enter  upon  the  subject  here ;  although  it  may  be  observeil, 

■  in  passing,  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  revenue  did 
actually   go  in   the  end   to  public  purposes  than    the  lan- 

f  guago  of  many  modern  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
'o  can  only  consider  what  befell  the  crafts.  The  act 
'  to  recite  the  statute  of  1545  ;  but  it  is  observable 
lat,  when  it  comes  to  the  enacting  clauses,  it  eilently  draws 
\  distinction  bc^twcoii  colleges,  free-chapels,  and  chautriea 
e  fiide,  and  on  the  other,  the  rest  of  the  foundations 
^included  with  them  in  the  earlier  enactment.  Ml  colleges, 
free-chapels,  and  chantries  ai-e  declared  to  be  in  the  actual 
a  and  possession  of  the  present  king.  But  then  the  act 
-proceeda  to  lay  down,  as  applioahle  to  all  oOter  foundations, 
Mhe  two  following  general  rules:  (1)  that  "where  lands,  etc., 
wore  given  uholly  to  the  niaintenanco  of  any  anniversary 
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(mass),  or  obit,  or  other  like  intent,  or  of  any  lamp  in  any 
church,  etc.,"  they  are  to  be  vested  in  the  king;  (2)  that 
"where  6ui  port  of  the  revenues  of  any  lands  had  been 
asBigned  for  Mich  pnrpoaeB  the  king  shaU  receive  and  enjoy 
every  such  anm  as  in  any  years  within  the  last  five  have  been 
expended  thereon,  aa  a  rsat  eliarge  to  be  paid  yearly."  It 
next  makes  a  special  application  of  theee  rules  to  "  any 
manner  of  corporations,  gilds,  fraternities,  companies,  or 
fellow8hii>8  of  misteriea  or  crafts."  All  sums  which  they 
have  been  wont  to  pay  "  toward  or  about  the  finding,  main- 
teounce,  or  sustentation  of  any  priest  or  of  any  anniversary, 
ur  obit,  lamp,  light,  or  other  such  thing,"  are  to  pass  to  the 
king  as  a  ront-oharge.  Then  it  turns  to  "all  fraternities, 
brotherhoods,  and  gilds  otlier  Hian  such  corporations,  gilds, 
fraternities,  companies,  and  fellowships  of  miateries  or  crafts," 
and  vesta  all  their  possessiona  in  the  king.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  the  case  of  these  other  fraternities,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  chantries,  the  commissioners  were  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain what,  if  any,  perpetual  allowances  to  the  poor  had  been 
connected  with  the  several  institntions,  and  to  make  assign- 
luenta  for  the  regular  payment  thereof;  to  assign  lands  for 
grammar  schools  or  preachers  where  such  had  been  established 
by  the  deed  of  endowment ;  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
vicars  in  such  parishes  as  needed  additional  clerical  help ;  and 
to  restore  to  the  various  bodies,  where  they  saw  fit,  a  part  of 
Ihoir  endowment  towards  the  maiatenance  of  piers  and  sea- 
walls. But  the  carrying  out  of  these  liberal  provisions 
depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  government.  With  the 
companies  of  crafts,  on  the  other  hand,  only  such  part  of  their 
revenues  was  vested  in  the  king  as  had  already  been  devoted 
to  certain  specified  religions  purposes;  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  some  writers  think,  to  restore  to  thom  the  revenues 
which  they  had  used  for  the  relief  of  their  poor  members, 
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because  these  were  never  taken  away.     The  meaning  of  the 

statute  would  be  perfectly  clear :  where  there  was  a  religioua 

fraternity  oompoaed  of  mom  here  of  a  craft,  but  clearly  separate 

from  the  company  itself,  it  would  share  the  common  fate  of 

all  religious  frateruities ;  where  in  any  company  the  religions 

and  industrial  features  were  both  present,  those  revenues 

would  pass  to  the  king,  and  those  only,  which  had  actually 

bequeathed  or  otherwise  set  apart  for  definite  religious 

I  purposes.     As  Mr.  Clode  has  well  observed  of  his  own  com- 

I  pany,  "  Escopt  for  religious  sentiment  the  gildsmen  had  no 

I  teoaon  for  concealment ;  as  instead  of  making,  as  theretofore, 

I  several  payments  to  several  priests  and  in  several  parishes, 

I  one  payment  of  an  aeoertaiaed  and  definitive  sum  had  there- 

I  after  to  be  made  to  the  Crown."  "° 

Tho  oharaoter  of  the  settlement  effected  by  the  act  baa 
I  been  obscured  by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  action  of 
I  the  burgesses  in  the  Farlianieut  of  154:7.  It  is  supposed 
L  that  the  government  were  proposing  to  confiscate  to  the 
I  crown  tho  whole  oF  the  property  of  every  sort  of  gild,  in- 
I  eluding  the  craft  companies ;  that  the  town  members,  led 
I  by  the  representatives  of  Lynn  and  Coventry,  vehemently 
I  protested  against  the  proposal ;  that,  to  prevent  the  bill 
I  being  wrecked,  tho  government  gave  a  promise  that  tho 
I  lands  of  the  gilds  should  be  restored;  that  the  burgesses 
I  yielded  on  this  unclerstanding;  and  that  on  the  whole  the 
1  government  carried  out  its  promise,  so  that  the  lands  of  the 
[  gilds  were  only  surrendered  pro  forma,  and  all  that  they  lost 
I  were  their  religions  services.'"  But  such  a  view  of  the  ease 
F  would  have  been  impossible  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
act,  and  is  duo  to  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  craft  companies  and  the  "  gilds,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  then  generally  used.  So  far  as 
I   the  craft  companies  were  oonoerned,  the  bill  did  not  propose 
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to  take  from  them  anything  more  than  the  revenues  aatnally 
used  for  religioua  purpoeee.  The  revenues  of  the  craft  com- 
paiiicB  devoted  to  eocial  or  charitable  purposes  were  safe: 
what  the  bmgeeaee  objected  to  was  the  Beizure  of  the  lands 
of  the  rfi%ioafl  gilds.  This  is  clear  from  an  examination  of 
the  two  authorities  on  which  the  story  depends, — BurDct, 
and  a  very  curious  memorandum  of  the  year  1548  in  the 
Council  Book.  Burnet  tells  us  that  the  bill  "  was  muoli 
opposed  by  some  burgesees,  who  represented  that  the 
boroughs  for  which  they  eorved,  covM.  not  maintata  their 
ekurches  and  other  public  works  of  the  gilds  and  fraternities 
if  the  rente  belonging  to  them  were  given  to  the  king.  .  .  . 
This  was  chiefly  done  by  the  burgesses  of  Lynn  and  Coventry, 
who  were  so  active  that  the  wholo  House  was  much  set 
against  that  part  of  the  bill  for  the  gild  lands ;  therefore 
those  who  managed  that  House  for  the  Court  took  tbcso 
(i.e.  the  burgesses  of  Lynn  and  Coventry  ?)  off  by  an  assur- 
ance that  their  (Lynn  and  Coventry?)  gild  lands  should  be 
restored  to  them ;  and  so  they  desisted  from  their  opposition, 
and  the  bill  passed  on  the  promise  given  to  them,  which 
was  afterwards  made  good  by  the  Protestor."  ™  Clearly  the 
gilda  that  Burnet  had  in  his  mind  were  mainly  religious  in 
their  nature.  And  this  is  still  more  evident  on  looking  at 
the  details  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Council  memorandum. 
The  men  of  Coventry  declared  that  there  were  in  the  town 
"  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  houseling  people  "  and  "  but 
two  churches,  .  .  .  whereof  the  one,  that  is  to  say  the  church 
of  Corpus  Christi,  is  specially  maintained  by  the  revenues  of 
such  gild  lands  ...  as  had  been  given  heretofore  by  divers 
persons  to  that  use."  The  burgesses  of  Lynn,  indeed,  say 
nothing  of  religious  purposes,  but  allege  "  that  the  gild  lands 
belonging  to  their  town  were  given  ...  for  the  maintenance 
and  keeping  up  of  the  pier  and   sea  banks  there."      But 
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I   they  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  Inntls  pertaiaing  to  the  rjild  of 

Lynn,"  and  this  gild  of  Lynn  was  donhtlesa  the  "  Gild  of 

the  Holy  Trinity  or  the  Gn-at  Gild  of  Lynn,"  ""—the  shape 

which  the  gild  merohant  of  that  town  had  assumed  towards 

the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentury,     Althongh  some,  even  a 

great  part,  perhaps,  of  the  revenues  of  this  gild  was  used 

for  puhlio  works, — and  it  may  lie  remarked  that  it  would  be 

as  unsafe  to  take  the  statement  of  the  burgesses  as  to  take 

[  that  of  the  government  without  a  grain  of  salt, — its  general 

I  character  was  certainly  religious.     As  early  as  1380  the  gild 

[  maintained  thirteen  ohaplaiiis.     Thus,  then,  here  again  it  is 

stion  of  a  religious  gild,— a  religious  gild,  indeed,  of  a 

I  peculiar  kind,  one  that  bad  grown  out  of  a  merchant  gild, 

1  -was  closely  bound  up  with  the  civic  ooostitution,  and  did 

I  much  more  than  provide  for  religious  observances.     Yet  the 

I  whole  episode  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  religious  gilds, 

F  and  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  question  to  what 

B  extent  the  works  of  charity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  far  as  they 

r  were  really  effective,  were  disturbed  by  the  Reformation, — ■ 

■  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  return  in  a  later  chapter.    It  has 

Knotliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  craft  societies. 

The  commissioners,  whom  the  king  was  empowered  to 
I  appoint,  were  directed  by  the  act  "  as  well  to  survey  all  and 
I' angular  lay  corporations,  gilds,  fraternities,  companies,  and 
J fellowfihips  of  Misteiies  or  Crafts  incorporate,  and  every  of 
^them,  as  all  other  the  said  fraternities,  brotherhoods,  and 
gilds  ...  to  the  intent  thereby  to  know  what  money  and 
other  things  wore  paid  or  bestowed  to  Ihe  finding  or  main- 
tenance of  any  Priest  or  Friests,  Anniversaries,  or  Obits, 
or  such  like  thing,  light  or  lamp  by  them  or  any  of  tbom : 
as  also  to  enquire  .  .  .  what  maud's,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
...  be  given  ...  to  the  King  by  this  Act."  '■'^   How  the  oom- 
iners,  when  appointed,  understood  their  task  may 
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gathered  from  the  queaUons  whioli  the  commisBionera  in 
London  addreeaed  to  the  City  Qompanies.  Aocording 
Herbert,  they  inquired :  "  1.  Whether  or  not  they  had  o 
peculiar  brotherhood  or  gild  teithin  their  corporation  9  2.  Whether  j 
they  had  any  college,  chantry,  chape!,  fraternity,  brother- 
hood, or  gild  within  the  same  ?  What  number  of  stipendiary  1 
priests  they  paid  from  bequests  of  estates,  and  what  w 
the  amoQnta  of  such  etipends  ?  Who  wei'e  the  donors,  and 
what  were  the  particulars  of  the  estates  left,  with  their 
yearly  value,  and  the  payments  and  deductions  to  be  made 
from  them?  3.  Whether  they  possesBed  any  and  what 
jewels,  goods,  omamentB,  chattels,  and  other  things  apper- 
taining to  any  chantry  or  stipendiary  priests.  .  .  .  And 
lastly,  whether  they  had  any  other  yearly  profits  or  eidvan- 
tagea,  which  to  their  knowledge  the  king  ought  to  have 
under  the  operation  of  the  act."  -"  Detailed  returns,  or 
"hooks  of  certificate,"  were  prepared  by  the  companies,"" 
gnided  by  the  best  legal  advice  they  could  procure;""  and 
these  the  oommisBtoners  apparently  accepted  without  further 
scrutiny."'  What  proportion  of  their  revenues  were  lost  by 
the  companies  under  the  act  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from 
the  case  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  which  at  this 
time  held  twenty-nine  hereditaments,  standing  at  an  annual 
rental  of  £440  13«.  lOd.,  all  of  which  (to  some  extent)  were 
charged  either  by  the  company's  contract,  or  by  will,  with 
paymenls  to  provide  for  masaes  and  obits."™  Out  of  this 
£440  13s.  lOd.,  only  JE98  lis.  Gd.  was  reported  by  the  com- 
missioneTs  as  due  to  the  king,  i.e.  aboiit  two-ninths."^ 
Many  of  the  smaller  companiea  had  either  no  anch  revenues 
burdened  with  religious  duties  at  all,  or  only  inoonsiderable 
sums.  Thus  the  Carpenters  of  London  had  only  to  provide  for 
a  single  obit,  and  received  an  annual  income  for  that  purpose 
of  eight  shillings,'"    The  total  sum  of  the  rent-charges  for- 
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[  feited  by  all  the  London  misterieB  amounted  to  a  thousand 
[  pounds;^  and  of  this  amount  the  several  companies  paid 
■•in  their  respective  shares  every  half-year  to  the  Augmen- 
I  tation  Office,  as  the  act  required,  for  the  next  three  years,  i.e. 
j  until  the  goTemment  saw  fit  to  make  another  arrangement. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  chantry  oertifieatea  for 
L  fiome  of  the  western  counties  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
F  action  of  the  commissioners  outside  London  was  guided  by 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  capital.*^  By  a  special 
good  fortime  we  are  able  to  compare  with  the  lot  of  the 
L  London  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  that  of  a  company 
I  which  in  history  and  character  was  almost  exactly  parallel 
\  to  it,  viz.  the  Slerchant  Taylors'  Company  of  Bristol. 

Like  the  London  company.  "  the  Fraternity  of  Taylors  of 
1 3ristowe  of  the  Gild  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  "  was  originally 
La  religious  brotherhood.  But  the  need  was  felt,  at  the 
rbeginniug  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  establishing  in  Bristol 
I  tiie  same  "  good  ordinance "  as  bad  been  instituted  "  in 
I  London,  York,  and  other  towns  of  the  realm ;  "  and  aooord- 
ftiDgly  the  mayor  and  common  council  ordained  that  "from 
I  henceforth  no  man  of  the  craft  of  tailors  should  be  enfranchised 
■  in  the  aforesaid  town,  unless  the  master  and  the  four  wardens 
I  of  the  said  craft  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  in  Bristowe  should 
t  witneee  to  the  mayor,  the  sheriff,  and  all  the  court  that  he 

B  a  person  able,  of  good  condition,  and  of  good  name,  and 
I  full  perfect  in  hia  craft."  -"  The  religious  gild  thus  became 
l«  cz&ft  organization.  But  the  association  still  continued  to 
■t  as  a  religious  fraternity ;  and  when  any  brother  or  sister 
Idled,  the  surviving  members  were  bound  to  "  pay  their  mass- 
vpcsiny  to  the  wardens  when  they  came  thereafter,  and  the 
1  irardens  to  pay  this  mass-penny  to  tie  priests  that  be  at  the  ' 
I  flrrvice  of  the  mass  of  tho  brethren." 

Before  the  date  of  Edwurd's  commission  the  merchant    ' 
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tailorB  of  Bristol  had  been  moved   by  the  same    deaire  i 
aotuat&d  muBt  of  the  religions  ard  oharitable  bodies  of  theJ 
Middle  Ages,— the   desire    to   provide  a  fixed   endowment.  | 
The  "  Warden  and  Brotherhood  had  iiconse," — so  the  ooia»i 
iniBsioners    tell    us,^"  to    purchase    lands    and    tenement* 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  to  sing  for  ever  s 
the  altar  of  S.  John  Baptist,  within  the  parish  church  of  6 
Ewens;"  and  the  same  convenient  plan  had  been  adopt© 
"for  the  relief,  succour,  and  comfort  of  the  poor  Brethera 
and  Sistern  of  the  same  fraternity  fallen  in  decay,"  w] 
assisted  from  the  revenues  of  lands  and  possessions 
by  sundry  persons  "  for  that  purpose."*     Yet  in  the  retun 
given  doubtless  by  the  fraternity  in  the  fij-at  instance,  s 
then  forwarded  to  London  by  the  commissioners,  there  is  not  ' 
a  word  as  to  the  revennes  used  for  eleemosynary  purposes. 
It  is  clearly  assumed  as  obvious  that  tlioy  do  not  fall  wilJiin 
the  scope  of  the  act.    The  return  is  limited  to  the  exjienditure 
on  a  priest  and  on  certain   obits,  and  to  the  value  of  the 
church  plate : 

"  The  inoiimbciit's  liviug  or  jenrly  Btipend  in  tlie  said  Ser- 
vioo  WBS  always  .  .  .  ess.  iiiid. ;  and  there  was  yearlj 
beitoved  on  keeping  certain  obita  viii«,  iiiiil. :  whioh  in 
the  whole  BmonntBth  to  the  aum  of  civiii.  viiid.,  tuAerfl- 
unfo  Qit  king't  majaty  it  ealittad  at  a  Meat  Charge  nut 
fifllit  landi  to  the  laid /rateraitg  belongitig,  viz.  by  year  eiviiis.  viiiii. 

The  number  of  the  ounoeaof  pUto  oaidjewdla  to  tlio  Buine 
belonging,  rained  at  isxliii  oanoea  and  a  half  ,.  Iiiviiit 

OriiamentB  to  the  Batno  ajipertaining  valued  at     . . 

Whether  it  was  right  that  the  revenues  devoted  to  religiona-' 
purposes  should  be  confiscated,  is  a  question  upon  which  v 
need  not  here  enter.     But  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
it  was  to  such  revenues  that  the  contiscatiun  was  Ilmiteil. 
And  the  coramissionerB,  instead  ol  showing  a  reckless  disre- 
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1  gard  of  tbe  various  pnrpoees  to  which  reTennes  were  applied, 
'  or  a  desire  to  seize  oharitable  funde  under  the  pretext  of 
ioua  uses,"'  displayed  a  will  to  arrJTe  at  the  iruth, 
and  a  readiness  to  let  the  persoss  locally  interested  make  out 
^  the  heat  ease  for  themeelveB,  to  which  jastioe  has  hardly 
Kjliedn  done  by  modern  writers.*" 

To  retnm  to  Londdn.    A  year  after  the  rent-charges  from 
I  the  London  companies  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  the 
government  found  itself  in  argent  need  of  money,  and  resolved 
to  sell  chantry  lands  to  tbe  annual  value  of  £6000.     In  thie 
_  £5000  were  included  the  £1000  annmlly  due  from  (he  city 
mpanies;  and  accordingly  they  now  received  an  intimation 
■"from  the  Council  that  they  were  expected  to  redeem  these 
irentaby  the  payment  of  £20,000,  and  that  within  eight  dayB.™ 
■tChe  companies  dared  not  resist ;  and  as  they  had  no  large  sum 
^F  money  at  their  disposal  wherewith  to  meet  the  demand, 
Bthey  had  to  sell  a  good  deal  of  the  property  remaining  to  them 
Tin  order  to  i  aise  the  requisite  sum.    The  simultaneous  throw- 
I'ing  of  so  much  land  upon  the  market  compelled  some  of  the 
I  companies  (o  accept  rather  low  prices.    Thus  the  Fishmongers, 
l.to  regain  rents  amounting  to  £95  Is.  4(i.,  were  forced  to  sell 
■&  with  a  rental  of  £113  9«.  4rf. ;  the  Merchant  Taylora, 
|.to  gain  annually  £98  lis.  hd.,  lost  annually  £122  lis.  2d,™ 
rBut  on  the  whole  the  companies  made  a  satisfactory  bargain 
for  themselves.     The  sum   of  the  rents   sacrificed   by  the 
eleven  companies,  for  which  we  have  the  requisite  informa- 
tion,was£60I  148.  6(7.,and  therent8recovered£628  4«.  10(J,-'" 
The   total  amount  which  the    government  finally  accepted 
from  all  the  London  companies  was  about  £18,700;  in  return 
for  which  it  handed  over  the   tight,  not  apparently  to  the 
whole  of  the  rent-charges,  but  to  an  amount  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  twenty  years'  purchase.'™     These  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as   extortionate  terms,  seeing  that  twenty  years' 
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piircliaBe  waa  the  ordinary  price  for  land.""  The  letters 
Datont  conveying  the  re-grant  to  the  companies  were  signed 
in  July,  1550 ;  *"  and  the  title  of  the  companies,  and  of  all 
other  purchaaera  of  chantry  lands,  was  confirmed  by  sub- 
seqnent  statnte."" 

How  far  the  religions  gilds  "  obviat«d  pauperism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  ^'  and  how  far  the  confiscation  of  their  lands 
really  contributed  to  social  distress,  are  intricate  qnestions, 
upon  which  more  wilt  be  said  in  the  chapter  on  mediaeval 
poor  relief.  But  as  to  the  craft  gilds, — "the  companies  of 
misteries  or  crafts," — the  preceding  narrative  will  have 
shown  that  most  of  the  statements  commonly  made  abont 
them  are  devoid  of  fonndation.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
neither  "abolished,"  nor  "dissolved,""'  nor  "suppressed," 
iior  "  destroyed " '''  the  craft  companies ;  it  left  all  their 
corporate  powers  and  rights  intact,  except  so  far  as  religious 
usages  were  concerned.  It  did  not  "  confiscate  the  whole 
property  of  the  craft  gilds,"  *"  but  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
were  actually  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  priests  and  the 
provision  of  obits  and  lights.  It  did  not  touch  the  revenues 
devoted  to  "the  mainlaiuing  of  decayed  members  of  the 
gild,  the  education  of  their  children,  the  portioning  of  their 
daughters,  or  the  giving  of  pittances  to  their  widows."  "^ 
Whether  praised  or  condemned,  the  act  must  be  recognized 
to  be  simply  what  it  professed  to  be ;  the  confiscation  of 
revenues  used  for  specific  religious  purposes ;  and  in  their 
action  in  this  respect  the  "rapacious  courtiers  of  Edward 
VI."  certainly  had  the  support  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town  populaliou.^ 

But  if  the  current  statements  as  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  act  are  without  foundation,  the  current  state- 
nienls  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  London  companies  are 
equally  baseless.     It  is  altogether  incorrect  to  assert  t 
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"Somerset   did  not   dare   to   attack    the  London    gildB," 

I  meaning  thereby  the  craft  companies ; '"  they  were  treated 

f  like  all    other  companies   of  craffa.     And  again,  although 

I  the  London  companies  made  a  pretty  good  bargain  -when, 

I  three  years  later,  the  goveramaut  determined  to  exchange 

I  the  rent-chargea   for  a  lump   sum  down,  the    government 

I  got    as    much    out  of    them    as    it    oonld.     There    is    no 

to    believe    they   were    treated    with    any   Hpecial 

jbyour;  and  it  is  a  misleading  representation  to  speak  of  the 

[tayments  they  made  as  bribes.     There  seems  no  evidence 

r  the  assertions,  either  that  the  Companies  petitioned  the 

lovemment  to  "allow"  them  to  redeem  the  rent-charges, 

r  that  they  "  represented  that  the  rent-charges   were  re- 

nuired  for  the  purposes  of  the  eleemosynary  and  educational 

iharities  to  which  they  were  trustees,"  or  that  the  redemp- 

" allowed"   on    that    ground.*"      Whether   it  is 

raoticable  to  make  a  better  disposition  of  the  revennea 

[bf  the  modem  city  companies  than  they  make  themselves, 

if  so,  whether  a  compulsory   conversion  of   them  to 

Mnch  uaes  would  be  morally  justifiable,  are  questions  which 

may  be  properly  discussed  ;  but  the  issues  are  only  obsoured 

Y  the  introduction  of  inaccurate  history.^ 

.  That  there  was  no  violent  break  in  the  continuity 

F  craft  development,  that  the  old  gild  organization  con- 

jiued  to  exist  in  the  towns  and  in  most  industries,  and 

that,  when  ajid  where  it  passed  away,  its  death  was  due  to 

^owly-acting  economic  causes,  and  not  to  the  act  of  1547, 

)  80  abundantly  clear  from  the  documents  of  the  sixteenth 

jentnry  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  addace  definite 

proofs.     But  as  a  great  gulf  is  often  imagined  to  divide  the 

I  pre-Ee formation  from  the  post-Keformation  social  system, 

nee  to  a  few  facta  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

York,""    Ipawich,™    Coventry,"'^  Newcastle,'*'    and 


Bome  other  towns,  the 
paiiies  not  only  survived  but  continaed  to  exhibit  their 
pageants  far  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  their  cessation 
was  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  dramatic  art  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  growth  of  Puritan  feeling  on  the  other.""'  In 
York,  the  gild  ofCorpnsChriBti  was,  of  course,  dissolved;  but 
no  change  took  place  in  the  performance  of  the  plays  during 
the  years  1547—1559,  except  that  ia  1548  the  town  counoil 
ordered  the  omiaaion  of  three  of  the  episodes  dealing  with 
the  traditional  story  of  Our  Lady.  The  pageants  were 
suspended  in  1550  and  1552,  owing  to  the  prevalence  ol 
the  plague,  but  they  were  resumed  as  socjn  as  the  fear  ol 
infection  passed  away.  In  Ipewich,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Edward  VI-,  "  the  wardens  of  the  several  companies "  were 
eiipressly  ordered  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
festival.  Even  where  there  was  no  such  annually  recurring 
public  maaifestatioa  of  the  companieB'  existence,  the  town 
records  show  their  continued  life.  Thus  at  least  twenty-six 
craft  companies  in  Bristol  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.** In  many  towns  the  later  ordinances  of  the  oompanies 
begin  with  reciting  those  of  pre-Beformaiion  times:  this, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  "  Composition  "  of  the  Hull 
weavers  drawn  up  in  1564,  which  repeats  that  of  1490.*** 

Then,  again,  the  oonsistent  language  of  legislation  im- 
plies the  maintenance  of  the  old  industrial  organization. 
An  act  of  the  first  year  of  Philip  and  Mary  prohibits 
countrymen  from  retailing  goods  in  corporate  or  market 
towns  "unless  they  shall  be  free  of  any  the  gilds  and 
liberties  of  any  the  said  town;"*°  that  of  5  EliKaheth 
mentions  the  company  of  Worsted  Mukers  of  Norwich;™ 
that  of  8  Elizabeth  "  the  company,  fraternity,  or  gild  of 
Drapers  of  Norwich,  which  hath  been  by  a  great  time  law- 
fully  incorporated,""'   and   so  on.      And  it  was  very  fiir 
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I  from  'baiug  the  case  that  the  wurdons   of  the  crnft   gildn 

'  were  not  "recognized  for  public  duties  after  15-1:7."™'     In 

1566  the  ofGoorB  of  the  Haberdashers,  Cappera,  and  Hatttrs  nf 

London  were  given  spocial  search  powers  by  atatute.^"     In 

1564  Elizabeth  granted  a  new  "oemposition"  to  the  Gloverg 

of  Shrewsbury, — incorporated  about  a  century  before, — -whioh 

was  altogether  on  the  old  line§,  and  authorized  the  wardens 

I  to  seize  false  waree.^     Abundant  additional  examples  can 

\  be  readily  produced. 

But  the  "Bubsidy  acts"  by  themselves  are  oonclnsive. 
■Many  yoare  before  the  aocession  of  Edward  Vl.  it  liud  been 
Basual  to  include  the  poaseaaions  of  the  companies  and  frater* 
Ktaities  in  the  property  to  be  taxed  when  a  general  subsidy 
K-traH  levied.  Perhaps  the  earliest  distiQCt  enautment  to  that 
Keffeot  is  to  be  found  in  the  aot  of  1514^15,  where  we  find 
■the  phrase  *'  any  corporation,  fraternity,  gild,  iniBlory,  or  any 
■Bommonalty  (community),  being  incorporate  or  not  incor- 
Eporate."  *"  The  same  phrase  is  used  in  1523 ;  "*  in  1534  it 
"  gilds,  fraternities,  brotherhoods,  and  other  companiea 
l,of  lay  peraoaa,  being  corporate  or  not  corporate ; "  "^  in 
11542—3'°'  and  1545,™*  "corporation,  fraternity,  gild,  miatery, 
I  brotherhood,  or  any  communalty,  being  corporate  or  not 
■.corporate."  Now,  if  the  legislation  of  1645  had  led  to  the 
■  dissolution  of  every  sort  of  gild  and  fraternity,  we  should 
Jexpect  to  find  some  change  in  the  subsidy  acts  of  Edward's 
I  xeign.  Instead  of  that,  in  1548  the  phrase  occurs  with  a 
I  slight  transposition :  "  frat-emity,  gild,  corporation,  mistery, 
I  brotherhood,  company  or  communatty,  corporate  or  not 
I  corporate :"  *"  the  act  of  1552  reverts  to  the  old  order  of 
[  terms  adopted  in  1542  ; ""  and  henceforth,  right  tbi'ough  tho 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  right  through  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  same  phrase  returns  in  the  subsidy  aots,  with 
I  oooaaional  unimportant  variations,  until  it  ia  trunst'erred  to 
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the  land-tax  legielition  of  William  III,  and  AoBe,™  It 
will  be  oliseryed  that  the  use  of  the  adjectives  "corporate 
or  not  corporate "  confirms  the  assertion  that  has  already 
been  made  tbat  formal  incorporation  involved  but  little 
practical  difference  in  the  position  of  the  crafts ;  and  that 
the  frequent  charters,  etc.,  of  incorporation  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  by  no  means  to  bo  regarded  aa  in  all  casea  the 
first  creation  of  the  asaooiated  body,"" 

It  must  not,  however,  bo  supposed  that  the  craft-gild 
system  underwent  no  modification  throughout  ttio  sixteenth 
century.  The  process  of  change  never  ceased ;  but  it  was  very 
slow.  The  diseiidowment  of  religion  in  the  mistericH  evidently 
accelerated  tho  transformation  of  the  system ;  for  it  removed 
one  strong  bond  of  union  among  the  members,  and  limited  their 
common  efforts  to  the  range  of  their  material  int^restB.  But 
it  was  a  transformation  which  had  already  commenced,  and 
which  would  sooner  or  later  have  worked  itself  out  in  much 
the  same  way  even  if  religion  had  not  been  disendowed ;  for 
it  was  due  to  deep  underlying  social  and  political  forces. 
The  evolution  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word,  and 
the  term  "decay,"  though  true  enough  of  some  sides  of  the 
process,  gives  a  false  impression,  For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  true  that  around  the  gild-industry  grew  up  now  and 
great  industries  organized  on  different  lines ;  and  while  it  is 
true,  also,  that  the  company -organization  itself  now  entered 
into  a  smaller  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  members,  and  so 
becomes  less  interesting  to  the  social  historian  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extent  of  industrial  operations  brought  under  gild 
control  for  a  long  time  constantly  increased.  It  remained 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  town  authoritioa  to 
keep  the  various  occupations  imder  tho  system  of  supervision 
which  bad  been  created  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  ;  and  there- 
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(  fore,  as  new  centres  of  induetry  grew  up,  as  new  oGoiipatio 
made  their  appearance  in  old  centrea,  or  as  the  number  of 

men  in  some  petty  ocoupation  grew  large  enough  to  attract 
attention,  they  were  all  brought,  if  possible,  within  the  same 
organization.  It  were  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume  to  enter  with  any  minutenesa  into  the  histoiy  of  the 
crafts  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the 
lines  of  development  may  be  roughly  indicated. 

§  40.  It  was  during  the  Tudor  period  that  the  idea  of  a 
I,  national  indnstry  and  a  national  trade  arose  to  supplement 
I'  the  earlier  conception  of  local  groups  and  limited  markets. 
I  This  new  idea  alike  encouraged,  and  was  encouraged  by,  an 
I,  extension  of  the  control  of  the  national  government  over 
1  Ibe  operations  of  the  several  local  bodies, — both  directly, 
I  and  also  indirectly  through  the  justices  of  the  peace.  An 
■  attempt  in  this  direction  had,  indeed,  been  made  mnoh  earlier. 
I  The  craft  gilds  had  never  in  theory  enjoyed  a  complete 
\  autonomy;  and  municipal  ordinances,  backed  np  by  legislative 
I  enactment,  had  long  before  this  time  compelled  them  to 
I  obtain  the  approval  of  the  town  authorities  for  any  statutes 
I  they  might  make.**'  It  may  he  readily  gathered  from  the 
I  preceding  chapter  that  such  a  restraint  would,  in  many 
I  towns,  be  hardly  a  restraint  at  all ;  yet  that  was  the  only 
I  check  upon  them  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
I  century.  But  in  1503-4  a  most  significant  dejiarture  was 
I  made  by  pa^rliament.  It  was  enacted  that  "  no  mastei's 
I  wvirdenB  and  fellowships  of  crafts  or  misteries  or  any  of 
\  them,  nor  any  mlers  of  gilds  and  fraternities  take  npon 
1  them  to  make  any  acts  or  ordinances  ,  .  .  but  if  the  same 
I  acts  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer 
of  England  and  Chief  Jaatices  of  either  Bench  or  three  of 
them;  or  before  both  the  Justices  of  Asaizes  in  thoir 
oironit.'"^      The    allegation    of    the    preamble   was    that 
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"  niaMters,  wardens  and  jieoplo  of  gilJs,  frntornities  I 
other  companies  corporate,  dwelling  in  divers  parte  of  the 
reitlm,  often  times,  by  colonr  of  rule  and  govemaiioe  to  them 
gi'anted  and  confirmed  by  charters  and  letters  patent  of 
direre  kings,  make  among  themselves  many  unlawful  and  tin- 
reasonable  ordinancea  as  well  in  prices  of  learee  as  other  things 
for  theii  own  eingular  profit  and  tu  the  common  hnrt  and 
damage  of  the  people."  ITiub  the  one  motive  which  was  dis- 
tinctly indicated  was  the  desire  to  take  away  from  the  oom- 
pauieB  the  power  of  determining  the  prices  of  commodities. 
How  far  th^  had  really  exercised  such  a  power,  with  or 
without  authorization,  it  is  hard  to  determine ;  but,  to  what- 
ever extent  they  may  have  exercised  it,  it  was  now  lost. 
Now  that  the  crafts  were  shrinking  up  into  close  corpora- 
tions, such  a  power  was  more  likely  to  be  abused ;  it  had 
always  heen  a  source  of  danger.  Possibly,  also,  the  cnaot- 
luwit  waft  influenced  by  an  alteration  in  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  price.  The  public  were  more  and  more  oonr 
fent  to  have  prices  fixed  by  "  the  haggling  of  the  market" 
The  statute  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter  ;  it 
gave  an  opportunity  to  discontented  members  of  the  various 
companies  to  bring  their  ofBcera  up  before  the  oourts;**" 
and  many  of  the  crafts  found  it  expedient  to  codify  their  old 
rules,  and  get  them  confirmed  by  the  proper  aathority.™* 
That  all  new  statutes  for  the  government  of  a  trade  had 
in  future  t"  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  chief 
executive  authorities  at  London,  or,  as  was  more  convenient, 
of  the  justices  at  assizes,  ia  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
later  annals  of  the  companies.** 

Nor  were  the  companies  only  restricted  in  the  detep- 
minatiou  of  prices  ;  their  jurisdiotion  over  their  own  mem- 
bers was  restricted  within  iucreasingly  narrow  limits.  The 
act  of  1503-4,  juat  referred  to,  contains  a  further  clause 
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(s.  2),  that  "none  of  the  same  bodies  oorporate  take  upon 

them  to  make  any  acts  of  ordinances  to  restrain  any  person 

or  persona  to  sne  to  the  King's  Highness,  or  to  any  of  his 

Courts,  for  due  remedy  to  be  had  in  their  canses,  nor  pnt 

r  execnle  any  penalty  or  pnnishment  upon  any  of  them 

r  any  such  suit  to  be    made,   upon   pain  of  forfeiture  of 

This  enactment  was  evidently  directed  against  th« 

on  nile  in  all  such  societies,  that  no  member  should 

1  the  king's  courts  without  leave."'     And  finally,  the 

aat  statute  of  o  £liz.  c  4,  transferred  to  the  justices  of 

e  peace,  or  the  chief  officers  of  boroughs  (in  their  capacity 

I  justices),  almost   tha   whole   of  the  jurisdiction  ovar 

Himeymen  and  apprentices.      They    were   empowered  to 

lunifih  masters  who  dismissed  their  servants  before  the  end 

f  their  term  (s.  4),  as  well  as  servants  who  assaulted  th^r 

isters  (s.  14) ;  to  settle  all  disputes  between  masters  and 

uppi%ntices  as  to  ill-usage  or  neglect  of  duty  {s.  28) ;  and 

kbove  all,  it  was  in  them  (and  not  in  the  governing  bodies 

if  the  crafts,  as  often  heretofore  '"*)  that  the  power  to  fii  the 

■rages  of  journeymen  was  heooeforward  to  reside  (s.  11),"* 

Events  of  another  kind  were  at  the  same  time  afieot* 
mg  the  character  of  the  industrial  organization  qaite  as 
BTofoundly  as  legislation.  Nothing  is  more  startling  to  the 
historian  of  meJimval  gilds  than  to  find,  in  the  latter  part  of 
ie  sixteenth  century  and  throughout  the  seventeenth,  two, 
,  even  a  dozen,  occupations  united  in  one  company, 
"here  the  occupations  are  closely  allied ^such,  for  iustanoe, 
weavers  and  fullers,""  the  fullers  and  dyers;'"  or 
fchere  two  trades  could  be  easily  combined  by  individual 
lembera,  t.q.  thot^e  of  mercers  and  haberdashers,'"'  there 
■  lesa  reason  for  sniprise.  But  the  occupations  thus  grouped 
^ther  are  often  so  heterogeneous, — e,q.  upholsterers,  tin- 
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plote  workers,  and  HtotionerB,"* — that  it  is  not  couoeivaWe 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  conld  exercise  an  efficient 
snperriaion  over  the  processes  of  prodnction.  The  nnion  of 
the  several  occupations  is  often  spoken  of  in  our  documents  as 
the  work  of  the  municipal  authorities;  and  the  account  giveu 
of  the  proceeding  would  often  suggest,  if  we  had  do  further 
information,  that  the  cTaftsrueu  of  that  particular  place  bad 
never  had  any  corporate  organization  before.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  oase  with  many  of  the  incorporations  in  the  smaller 
towns,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  There  were 
not  enough  artisans  and  shopkeepers  to  form  the  same 
number  of  companies  as  tliere  were  separate  oocupationB ; 
but,  as  a  desire  was  felt  for  some  sort  of  association ,^a  desirs 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  companies  in  other  towns, — it 
was  determined  to  unite  them  in  three  or  two  companies,  or 
even  in  one.  In  such  a  case  the  company  usually  bore  the 
name  of  the  occupation  followed  by  the  more  influential 
citizens.  The  ordinance  recording  the  decision  of  the  town 
cottncil  has  sometimes  an  amusing  sound.  Thus  at  Walling- 
ford,  in  1663,  "it  was  ordained  that  all  trades  within  the 
borough  should  consist  of  one  body,  to  be  called  the 
Company  of  Drapers." "" 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  several  companies  thus  united 
had  once  their  own  Keparate  organization,'"  A  witness  to  their 
earlier  indeptiodence  freqaently  survived  in  their  separate 
beraldio  emblems.  Thus  we  are  told  that  "  tbe  Merchants, 
Grocers,  Heicera,  and  Ajiothecaries  make  but  one  Ccrporation 
in  York ;  .  .  yet  they  bear  eaoh  a  distinct  Coat- of- Arras, 
as  several  trades.  So  likewise  the  Drapers  and  Merchant 
Taylors  are  incorporated  into  one  Company,  .  .  .  but  bear 
distinct  Arms."  "°  The  development  in  Edinburgh,  Aber- 
deen,"'' and  other  Scotch  towns  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  English  towns  in  this  particular  of  the  asBooiatiug 
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\tX  trades  pTevionaly  separate.  In  the  Edinburgh 
nons  of  1509,  uniting  tha  Shearers  and  Walkers  (i.e. 
Fullers)  with  the  Weavers,  there  is  a  quaint  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  Arms  of  the  said  Shearers  and  Walkers  shall 
be  put  on  the  Webster's  Banner  "  gif  they  may  be  gudlie 
fcrmit,  and  gottin  the irin till. "  °"  Aa  each  craft  delighted 
|p  bear  on  its  coat-of-arma  most  of  the  iniplementa  of  its 
fecupation,  an  order  like  thia  must  have  eeverely  tried  the 
Bill  of  the  heralds. 

■  But  although  this  combination  of  crafts  went  on  most 
Bpidly  in  the  roign  of  Elizabeth  and  in  the  succeeding 
tntury,  it  had  begun  some  time  before.""  Tiius  the  Mercers 
Bid  Goldsmiths  of  Shrewabury  were  probably  united  in 
EiLSO ;  "°  the  Bladeamiths  of  London  were  probably  ineor- 
nrated  with  the  Armonrera  in  1515;'""  the  Goldsmiths, 
Hnmbers,  Glaziers,  Pewterera,  and  Painters  of  Newcastle 
bere  already  united  in  1536.'^  But  the  most  interesting 
feample  is  presented  by  the  history  of  the  London  Leather- 
fcUera.  Sirst,  in  1473,  the  White- lawyers,  on  the  plea  that 
Keir  numbers  were  so  few  that  they  "had  no  choice  to 
Bake  any  wardens,"  got  leave  from  the  mayor  to  unite  with 
nie  Leathersellers,  and,  aa  the  records  of  the  latter  tell  us, 
ebrought  in  their  Book,  and  thereupon  took  their  Clothing 
Kith  na."  Then,  in  1498,  the  Purcera  and  Glovers,  which 
bd  been  "  ii  Craftes  severally  by  themself,"  got  similar 
pave  to  nnite  together  on  the  ground  of  decay,  "  both  in 
mmber  of  persona  and  substance  of  goods:"  and  in  1502 
uie  Glovers-Furccrs  were  united  to  the  Leatheraellers. 
Vinally,  In  1517,  the  Fouchmakers  were  also  "translated 
Bad  transmuted  into  the  name  of  Leatheracllera."  ^''*  There 
b  a  carious  little  indication  that  about  the  time  of  Eliza- 
Beth's  accession  the  smaller  companies  were  beginning  to 
Bemble  for  their  independent  existence.    A  London  girUkr, 
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drawing  up  his  will  in  1558,  was  careful  to  add  to  his  bequest 
the  condition,  "  so  long  as  the  said  Company  of  Girdlers  shall 
remain  still  Oirdlers,  and  be  not  transported  to  any  other 
Company  or  Fellowship."*^  Yet  little  was  done  for  some 
time  to  disturb  old  conditions ;  it  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  that  the  tendency  towards  consolidation 
became  strong ;  and  during  the  earlier  years  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  confirm  the  powers  of  the  separate  organizations 
already  in  existence  by  the  grant  of  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion.^*^ Moreover,  precisely  the  same  grouping  of  several  and 
even  diverse  occupations  in  one  incorporation  took  place 
outside  England.  This  was  the  case  both  before  the  Eefor- 
mation,  and  afterwards  in  places  which  the  Beformation  did 
not  touch;  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  religious 
changes  were  the  main  cause.  The  example  of  Edinburgh 
is  particularly  instructive.  There,  as  early  as  1483,  the 
Corporation  of  Hammermen  consisted  of  the  "  Arts "  of 
Blacksmiths,  Goldsmiths,  Loriners,  Saddlers,  Cutlers,  and 
Bucklers  or  Armourers ;  and  we  are  told  that  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  "besides  the  General  Meetings  of  the 
united  Body,  the  several  Arts  whereof  it  consists  have  their 
separate  Meetings,  wherein  are  transacted  the  Concerns  re- 
lating to  each  Company ;  which  severally  have  two  Officers 
called  the  eLdest  and  youngest  Mastery  who  preside  in  the 
several  Meetings."  "^  From  Germany  abundant  examples 
are  adduced  by  Maurer.*'* 

As  time  went  on,  the  combinations  became  more  and 
more  heterogeneous;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  very 
pretext  of  exercising  supervision  over  the  methods  of  work 
was  being  abandoned.  The  mediaeval  feeling  about  **  false  " 
work  gradually  gave  way  before  new  ideas  of  individual 
freedom.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  a  strong  national 
judicature  and  executive  put  an  end  to  the  limited  autonomy 
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f  the  orafte,  as  it  had  dona  to  the  larger  measure  of  autonomy 

Snjoyed  by  the  towns  of  which  they  had  heea  subordinate 

The  one  purpose  of  the  gild  Bystem,  so  far  oa  it 

lurvived,  from  the  aeventeeuth   century  onwarJ,  was   fliB 

tiptotection  of  the  interests  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  several 

I  localities  by  ensuring  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  industry 

^of  their  own  town.     This  is  quite  openly  expreissed  in  many 

ordinances   as  if  it  Wei's   a  mere  matter  of  course. 

S>at  of  Preston,  in  1623,  is  a  typical  example:    "Divers 

^ndioraftsmen  and  servants  at  husbandry  leaving  their  own 

Bcnpations,  seeking  not  only  to  live  easily  but  rather  idly, 

lave  taken  upon  them  within  the  town  of  Freston  to  set  up 

tnd  live  by  trade  of  buying  and  selling  of  divers  wares  and 

lerchandise  contrary  to  the  law  ;  for  remedy  whereof  the 

Eayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Burgesses  of  Preston,  on  petition  of  the 

oat  part  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  borough,  ordain  that  from 

mceforth  there  shall  he  within  the  town  a  Company  or 

fraternity  called  Wardens  and  Company  of  Drapers,  Meroers, 

I,  Salters,  Ironmongers,  and  Haberdashers."  ""     The 

^  fact  that  outside  the  companies  of  crafts  new  and  great 

iuduBtries  were  springing  up,  into  which  access  was  much 

piore  easy,  must  have  assisted  the  smaller  occupations  to 

tain  their  exclusive  character. 

§  41,  To  return  once  more  to  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth. 

\  has  been  doubted  whether  the  government  of  the  time 

lad  any  de&nite  industrial  policy ;  and,  granting  that  it  had, 

■hat  policy  has  been  most  variously  represented.""     But  to 

I  those  who  have  looked  with  any  care  at  the  course  of  pre- 

l-vious  development,  and  then  at  the  legislation  of  1563,  it 

B  impossible  to  mistake  the  signs  of  a  cunsciuua  purpose  on 

Lthe  part  of  the  govemmeut;    though  it  must  be  coufesBed, 

•X  the  other  hand,  that  its  action  was  neither  so  novel  for 

higlaad,  nor  so  exceptional  as  compared  with  other  govern- 
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luents,™   as  has   been  supposed.     .Whea   tho   governments 

looked  oat  on  the  industries  under  the  gild  system,  it  felt 
the  need  of  Ja-Inging  them  more  closely  tinder  public  control, 
and  this  feeling  is  reflected  in  the  clauses  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices,  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  Hence  a  certain  'iceakening  of  the  gild  system.  On 
Uie  other  hand,  there  were  certain  features  of  that  system 
which  had  so  impressed  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nation, — especially  the  security  for  good  work  which  was 
supplied  by  the  method  of  apprentioeahip, — that  it  seemed 
the  obvious  duty  of  u.  puhlic-spirited  government  to  introduce 
them  into  all  the  new  industries  which  were  growing  up  with- 
out deSnite  rules.  Hence  the  clanso  making  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  a  requisite  for  every  industry.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  this  matter  contemporary  morality  and  tho 
interest  of  tlie  government  went  together;  for  the  master 
cruflsnion  in  the  industries  under  the  gild  organization  were 
still  a  greater  political  power  than  the  eoiployers  in  the 
new  occupations,  and  in  insisting  upon  apprenticeship  the 
government  was  doing  a  popular  thing.  The  desire  to 
provide  tho  body  of  competent  adult  workmen  with  auEBcient 
oniployinent  contributed  to  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
rules  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  enforcing 
a  yearly  hiring.  It  was  not  that  this  legislation  "  ex- 
tended the  gild  system  to  all  industries."  What  it  did 
was  rather  to  make  general  certain  oonditions  of  industry 
which  the  gilds  had  been  the  first  distinctly  to  formulate. 
These  oonditions  could  be  united,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  were  soon  united,  with  a  very  diiferent  organization,— 
that  of  "the  domestic  system,"  The  essence  of  the  gild 
system  was  the  combination  of  labour  with  small  capital; 
in  a  great  part  of  the  field  of  labour  this  passed  away, 
and    the   domistio  system    took   it«    plaoo.      But  this   was 
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'  altogether  uncaniieoted  witli  the  action  of  the  goTemment. 
It  was  dne  to  the  inBCttion  of  a  new  economio  power  oow 
the  whole  body  of  artieaiis  including  both  master  craftBinea 
and  the  journeymen  and  apprentices ;  and  it  was  only  the 
relations  of  these  latter  that  the  Elizabethan  legislation  hei'e 
referred  to  sought  to  control. 

The  existing  fiyeteni  did,  at  any  rate,  HBoure  to  the  work- 
men a  tolerable  certainty  of  employment,  under  fairly  good 
conditions,  according  to  the  Btaudard  of  the  time ;  and  this 
is  the  explanation  of  their  contentment  with  it  as  a  system. 
I  As    no  great  outcry   came  from  the   work-people,   we   can 
I  hardly  be  surprised  that  it  did  iiot  oocur  to  Tudor  slateamen 
1  to  abolish  it.      For  even  if  they  had  themselves  been  so  far 
I  from  the  current  ideas  of  the  time  aa  to  dream  of  so 
.  violent   a  change,  the  system  was  rooted  in  the  everyday 
'  Iboughts   and    habits  of    the    middle   claases,  upon   whose 
\  support  the  Tudor  monarchy  really  rested. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  great  institution,- — snch  as 
'   the  Gild  System, — can  satisfy  every  side  of  human  nature  ; 
^  that,  while    satisfying    some,  it    necessarily  hampers  and 
'   injuiCB  others.™     Thus  the  Gild  System  was  never  an  ideal 
eystom,  in  the  sense  of  meeting  all  the  needs  of  all  the  men 
of  any  epoch.     In  its  essence  a  system  of  control,  it  was 
'  bound  up  with  its  very  nature  that  it  should  hinder  to  some 
'  extent  freedom  of  enterprise  and  independence  of  individual 
initiative ;    in   its  essence  a  system  of  restriction,  it  was 
inevitable  that  while  protecting  those  within,  it  should  bear 
itself  harshly  and  repellently  towards  those  without.     But, 
although  it  is  unsafe  to  philosophize  about  historical  develop- 
ment, it   is   hardly  rash  to  say  this  much — that   in  every 
stage  of  social  evolution   there  are  particular  needs  which 
have  to  be  met,  aud  particular  teudenciea  in  human  oharacteT 


wliioli  call  either  for  ropresaion  or  etimuliis.  And 
generally,  we  may  eay  that  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  the 
time  had  not  yet  oome  for  the  free  play  of  individual  enter- 
prise. It  was  rather  a  time  when  elementary  oonceptions  of 
good  and  honest  work  needed  to  be  driven  into  the  general 
oonscienoe  hy  minute  rules  vigoronaly  enforced ;  when  what 
was  required  waa  discipline  rather  than  Bpontaneity,*"  Then, 
again,  it  waa  a  time  when,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  national 
government,  the  individual  artisan  or  trader  needed 
support  of  an  organized  body  fo  protect  him  against  the 
violence  of  the  powerful ; "'  and  with  protection  necessarily- 
went  control.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  frnits ;  and  by 
fmits  the  Gild  System  may  well  he  judged.  Within  it  grei 
up  a  wide  middle-olaas  of  opulent  traders  and  comfortable 
oraftamen;"'  and  it  was  the  appearance  of  this  olasK  by  the 
ride  of,  and,  in  a  sense,  between,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  that  led  to  the  transformation  of  feudal 
society  into  the  society  of  modem  times.  This  middle  ctasa, 
it  has  become  a  commonplace  to  say,  has  been  the  peculiar 
representative  and  introducer  of  modern  ideas ;  but  such 
a  class  bad  do  existence  when  the  gilds  tirst  arose ;  and 
although  it  is  oonoeivable  that  under  a  strong  government 
it  might  have  arisen  without  the  support  and  the  restrictions 
of  the  gilds,  stili  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  strong  government  did  not  exist,  and  that  it  was  under 
the  Gild  System  that  the  "  bourgeoisie"  actually  came  into 
being.  Then,  again,  it  is  the  merit  of  the  Gild  System 
that  it  did  for  a  time,  and  in  a  large  measure,  succeed  in 
reconciling  the  interests  of  consumers  and  producers.'"  The 
tendency  of  modern  competition  is  to  sacrifice  tho  producers; 
to  assume  that  so  long  as  articles  are  produced  cheaply,  it 
hardly  matters  what  the  remuneration  of  the  workmen  may 
be ;  hut  the  gild  legislation  kept  steadily  before  itself  the 
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ideal  of  combining  good  quality  and  a  price  that  was  fair  to 
the  consumer,  with  a  fitting  remuneration  to  the  workman. 
The  method  by  which  this  was  attempted  could  not  be 
permanent ;  it  broke  down  owing  to  material  forces  as  well 
as  to  change  of  opinion.  But  it  was  something  that  such 
an  ideal  should  be  aimed  at;  and  the  endeavour  to  view 
the  processes  of  production  and  sale  in  their  relation  to 
general  social  well-being  conveys  a  perpetual  lesson  to 
modem  economists. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  the  difficulty  of  communication,  and 
consequently  the  small  market  for  most  commodities,  the 
absence  of  mechanical  aids  to  production,  and  the  like, 
rendered  anything  but  small  industrial  undertakings  im- 
possible. As  soon  as  in  any  industry  the  amassing  of  great 
capital  became  feasible,  as  in  the  great  London  companies, 
the  Gild  System  tended  to  become  a  mere  form.  Given 
small  industrial  undertakings;  given  the  current  political, 
ethical,  and  religious  ideas,  the  Gild  System  was  inevitable  ; 
and  like  all  other  things  that  are  really  inevitable,  to  ask 
whether  or  no  it  was  justifiable,  is  to  apply  a  standard  that 
is  inapplicable. 
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NOTES. 

1.  This  seems  to  be  the  defect  of  mnch  of  Ochenkowski's  argument, 
on  p.  79. 

2.  'E.g.  the  weavers  of  London:  Madox,  Firma  Burgi^  191-196. 

3.  This  word,  for  which  the  ordinary  fourteenth-century  Latin  was 
mistera  (e.g.  Herbert,  i.  294, 366),  and  French  mestrery  mistere  and  mestier 
(Herbert,  i.  480 ;  ii.  118,  289,  et  al.),  has  of  course  no  connection  with  the 
Greek  fxvar'fipiovy  but  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  minUterium.  See  Ducange, 
8.V.  Ministerium. 

4.  E.g.  lAber  Alhus,  trans.  Riley,  451,  639. 

5.  Kg.  Hen.  VIL,  c.  7  (St.,  ii.  652);  22  Hen.  VIH.,  c.  4  (St.,  iii.  321). 

6.  E.g.  in  the  following  passage : — "  The  immediate  inspection  of  all 
corporations,  and  of  the  bye-laws  which  they  might  think  proper  to  enact 
for  their  own  government,  belonged  to  the  town  corporate  in  which  they 
were  established ;  and  whatever  discipline  was  exercised  over  tbem  pro- 
ceeded commonly,  not  from  the  king,  but  from  that  greater  corporation  of 
which  these  subordinate  ones  were  only  parts  or  members." — Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.  oh.  x. 

7.  1434 — "  The  Worshipful  Maistres  and  Wardeyns  with  alle  the  hole 
company  of  the  Orafte  of  Blaksmythes,"  Lond.  and  Middlesex  Arch.  Trans., 
iv.  32.  1503-4 — "  Maister,  Wardens  and  people  of  Guyldes,  fratemytees, 
and  other  companies  corporate,"  St.,  ii.  652.  1515  in  Sharpe,  Wills, 
ii.  622. 

8.  Of.  SchmoUer,  Tucher-  und  Weherzunft,  470. 

9.  This  view  diflfers  somewhat  from  that  of  Ochenkowski,  105,  who 
makes  what  are  here  called  the  two  sides  of  the  industrial  history  of  the 
time  into  two  periods,  a  period  of  expansion  and  change  following  upon 
one  of  consolidation.  But  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  on  examining  the 
instances  he  gives  of  the  two  periods,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
industries. 

10.  37  Edw.  III.,  c.  6;  St.,  i.  379. 

11.  Liber  Alhun,  trans.  Riley,  424. 

12.  Bain,  Merchant  and  Craft  Guilds,  40.  This  was  revoked  three 
years  later,  and  the  election  of  deacons  forbidden ;  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  crafts  were  able  to  regain  their  old  organization.  Examples  such 
as  these  would  seem  to  show  the  exaggeration  of  Ochenkowski's  argument, 
79,  that  Edward  III.,  by  enactments  similar  to  the  Scotch  act  of  1434, 
**  had  no  intention  of  calling  *  ziinfte '  into  existence." 

13.  E.g.  Memorials,  179.  503.  625. 
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14.  Of.  Oo)ionltowakt.  87,  SS. 

15.  See  the  oonfeaBiou  of  "Avarice"  in  PiVm  P/oimndij,  ed.  Skeat, 
Text  A,  V.  ]ff7,  seq. 

16.  Ep.  at  Lincoln,  among  the  Fnllera,  1207;  Iho  Tailors,  1328 :  and 
the  Tylers,  l.'!*6:  in  F.ag\.  Oi'W«,  179-185.  The  religions  organJEatinn 
of  Ihe  orsfta  aeenu  to  haTe  played  sn  eapoi^ially  impurtant  part  in  tite 
hiitorj  of  the  trades  of  Edinburgh.  "  DiTem  of  the  CraftB  of  Edinbnrgh, 
Wore  the  Berormation  of  BeliRion  in  Sootlaod,  having  had  Altari  in  Bt, 
OUea's  Chnrah,  in  Hononi  of  (heir  tnlelar  Saints,  the  chipf  oflloer  of  tbo 
■ereral  FiatemitieB  of  Crafts  waa  indiAerentl;  styled  Kirlcmnfiter,  Goda- 
man,  or  Deacon;  not  only  from  his  baring  tbe  oara  and  snperlnttudenon 
of  the  Oompaaj'B  Altar,  bnt  by  bie  oeBisting  the  Cbaplain  in  the  Cole- 
bration  of  certain  OfQcea."  After  the  Reformation  "  ihe  Title  af  Kirk- 
tnaater  or  Qodaman  vas  obliged  to  make  tray  for  the  more  geueral  one  of 
DeaooD."— Maitland,  fiHinburgh,  318. 

17.  For  the  merohont  tajlora  see  Btowe,  ed.  Morley,  IDS;  of,  for  the 
BftddlerB,  Herbert,  i.  16. 

18.  Stablachmidt,  in  an  esoellent  srtiote  entitled, "  Notes  froiD  an  Old 
Oity  Aocount  Book,"  in  the  J-rc/ueoI.  JoumiA,  zliii,  (1886),  whioh  is  one 
of  the  very  few  attempla  to  tra<<e  in  a  loholarlj  fashion  tho  development 
of  tbe  Landen  oompacieB,  tnaintains  that  they  all  went  through  three 
iteges:  those  of  (1)  the  Eeligiona  Goild,  (2)  the  Craft  Guild,  (3)  tbe 
Incorporated  Company.  Bat  we  are  hardly  as  yet  in  a  pneition  to  attempt 
any  snch  positive  forinnktion. . 

19.  Of.  Bohmoller,  Tacher-  und  Webertaafi,  471. 

20.  Draka'H  York  (in  S  vol.  8vo.  ed.},  o.  124,  12S. 

21.  Memoriah,  634. 

22.  Btowe,  ed.  Btrype  (1720X  i-  248. 

23.  Liber  ChsUmaTum,iie-i25;  and  Riley's  Pre/aw,  Isvi. 

24.  H-g.  Tapicera  in  MetnoriaU,  171>.  and  many  other  inBtauoea. 

29.  The  gild  of  tbe  fnllera  of  Lincoln  gireaents  an  inteiesling  inlerme- 
diate  case.  Tbe  gitd  wob  primarily  one  for  rellgiouB  pnrpoaeB,  thuugh  com- 
poBed  of  fiillerB,  andaBsuoh  its ordiounoee  had  been  wituesBed  by  the" Baal 
of  the  Deanery  of  Chriatiunity  at  Linuoln ; "  but  bef  ween  1297,  tbe  data  of 
its  foundation,  and  1337,  tho  dale  of  the  ordinancefi,  it  had  become  pmctioally 
tdentioal  with  tbe  craft  itself,  and  among  the  ordinaucuH  aretlie  following: 
"  If  a  stranger  to  tbe  oity  comes  in,  bo  may,  upon  giving  a  penny  to  tbe 
was.  work  among  the  bretheren  and  siBtereu,  and  hia  name  bIulII  be 
a  their  Toll.  If  any  one  wiBhea  to  learn  tbe  craft,  no  oue  shall 
'    teach  it  to  him  until  ha  has  given  twopence  to  the  wai." — Jiagl,  Gildi,  180. 

26.  £4.  articles  of  tbe  cutlers  (1344).— Jfemoriais,  217 
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27.  Liber  AJbWy  trans.  Biley,  127. 

28.  E.g,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  tapicers  (1331),  Mem,^  179;  cutlers 
(1344),  t&.  218;  white-tawyers  (1346),  ib.  232;  and  in  most  of  the  subse- 
quent craft  ordinances  printed  in  the  Memorials, 

29.  E.g.  among  the  glovers  (1349),  Mem.,  245 ;  furbishers  (1350),  ib- 
259 ;  and  in  many  other  examples.  The  petition  (1327)  of  the  tailors  and 
armourers  of  London  to  Edward  HI.,  printed  in  Clode,  Early  Ilistory  of 
the  M.T.Ct  344,  does  not  ask  for  a  direct  monopoly,  as  Mr.  Glode  (p.  34) 
thinks ;  but  only  for  the  indirect  monopoly  involved  in  the  clause,  "  that 
none  may  be  enfranchised "  (in  the  city)  "  unless  lie  be  vouched  for  by 
the  best  of  the  mystery,  as  good  and  legal  and  useful  to  the  mystery." 
For  the  necessity  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  Stewards  and  Wardens 
before  setting  up  in  business  at  Shrewsbury,  see  Hibbert,  4C. 

30.  MemoriaU,  237,  239,  247. 

31.  lb.,  242. 

32.  Herbert,  i.  480. 

33.  Memorials,  258. 

34.  Davies,  Southampton,  273,  276. 

35.  See  the  account  of  the  action  brought  by  the  "  Gardiani  Artis  sen 
Occupationis  Sutorum,"  for  a  fine  due  from  a  man  "  for  his  upsettyng," 
in  Records  of  Nottingham,  iii.  137. 

36.  Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  i.  109a. 

37.  Coventry  Weavers  (Abbotsford  Club),  19  n. 

38.  Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  iii.  247b. 

39.  Hibbert,  Influence,  etc.,  of  Engl.  Gilds,  63. 

40.  The  subject  of  the  incorporation  of  towns  has  been  cleared  up  for 
the  first  time  by  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  i.  93,  seq. 

41.  Clode,  Early  History,  37. 

42.  Herbert,  i.  295,  366,  483. 

43.  16.,  i.  367. 

44.  An  additional  proof  of  this,  if  any  were  wanted,  is  seen  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  ironmongers  of  London  (and  probably  other  crafts) 
received  a  grant  of  armorial  bearings  before  they  were  formally  incor- 
porated.— Nicholl,  Ironmongers,  25,  29. 

45.  List  in  Herbert,  i.  176  n. 

46.  Quoted  in  Herbert,  i  175. 

47.  Stubbs*s  remarks  in  Const.  Hist,  iii.  611,  as  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  in  relation  to  the  companies,  are  open  to  a  fourfold  criticism. 
(1)  Many  of  the  crafts  had  obtained  charters  long  before.  (2)  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  is  only  important  because  it  was  long ;  it  did  not,  like 
that  of  Edward  L,  witness  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy.    (8)  What 
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the  cnfts  got  were  not  tisiially  obarters  at  all,  but  **lett«ra  patent.** 
(4)  Incorpoiation  came  later. 

48.  E.g,  1392 :  beqnest  to  the  saddlers  of  London  for  the  erection  of  a 
Common  Hall,  in  Shaipe,  W%U^  ii.  302. 

49.  Herbert,  i  89,  seq. 

50.  Gf.  Schmoller,  Tw^k/er-  wnd  WebenunfU  403,  404. 

51.  Herbert,  I  47,  427;  ct  Walford,  Fain,  193. 

51a.  The  pa^rments  for  lioenses  recorded  from  1474  down  to  1572  in 
the  books  of  the  company,  are  not  only  from  carpenters  themselves,  but 
from  other  societies  and  from  pnblic  o£3cial8.    Thus — 

1506.  Ree,  of  John  Coke  Come  metr  (oommeter)  to  have  Ifcens  io  &et  up 
a  Shedde  on  london  brygge  •..•••     xvid. 

Bee.  of  the  wardeyns  of  the  goldsmythe  to  have  lycens  to  tett  up  an  houf$e 
in  wailyng  stretefor  ii  Syngnete  ....     vi«.  viiid. 

1151.  Ree  a  BarreH  of  alle  of  the  mattyrs  of  $ent  gylles  hretherred  for  a 
lytens  to  set  uppe  a  frame  yn  TFf,  Crosse  strete, — Jnpp,  CarpenterSy  134,  seq. 

52.  Heath,  Grocer*  (ed.  1829),  60;  followed  verbally  by  Herbert,  i.  309. 
The  last  mention  of  the  o£3ce  in  the  books  of  the  company  is  in  1687. 

52a.  Black,  LeatJierseUerSj  28.  Forftitures  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  king,  or  the  owners  of  franchises,  and  **  the  Wardens  and  Community 
of  the  Mistery  of  Leathersellers."  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  thong Ji 
the  Wardens  are  given  **  full  power  ...  of  making  and  exercising  .  .  . 
due  search,"  "  such  search  "  is  to  "  be  made  by  survey  of  the  mayor,"  or 
other  municipal  o£3cers,  or  in  fntnchises  by  the  lords  thereot 

53.  3  Edw.  IV.,  c^;  St.,  iL  397. 

54.  MemoriaU,  217. 

55.  26.,  547.  Cf.  Brentano,  cxlviii.  At  Strasaburg  apprenticeship 
was  not  compulsory  in  all  gilds  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 
Schmoller,  Tucher-  und  Weberzunft,  522. 

56.  Mem.,  570. 

57.  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  17;  St,  ii.  157. 

58.  lAber  Albus,  trans.  Riley,  237. 

59.  Memorials,  216,  and  frequently. 

60.  Sharpe,  Wills,  iL  231.  Bristol  Wills  in  Proc.  Brist.  and  Oloe, 
Arch.  Sac,  1882,  p.  35  (1393).  Cf.  the  Convener  Court  Statutes  of  Aberdeen, 
among  which  appears  a  rule  at  least  as  old  as  1599,  that  '*  the  master 
shall  in  no  wise  directly  or  indirectly,  under  what  somever  colour  or 
pretext,  give  his  prentiss  any  haekhand  or  discharge  of  any  of  the  years 
contained  in  his  indenture." — Bain,  131. 

61.  Sharpe,  Wills,  ii.  218. 

62.  1396,   in  Archxol.  Journ.  xxix.   (1872),   184;   1409,  in  Madox, 
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Formalarej  No.  178;  1414,  in  Hibbert,  Influenee,  etc.,  of  Engh  Gilds,  52; 
1451,  in  Rogers,  Eiat,  of  Agric.,  iii.  738 ;  1480,  in  Cunningham,  Engl. 
Industry  (2  ed.),  316. 

63.  Fagniez,  Etudes  sur  Vindustrie  ...  a  Farts,  69. 

64.  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  Letters,  viL 

65.  §24;  5<.,iv.  420. 

66.  For  example  of  terms  of  eigbt  years,  see  Sharpe,  Letters,  133, 169. 

67.  lb.,  123. 

68.  lb.,  153. 

69.  E.g.  Madox,  Formulare,  98. 

70.  Brentano,  el. ;  SohmoUer,  T.W.Z.^  524. 

71.  Fagniez,  58-59. 

72.  lb. 

73.  16.,  71. 

74.  Madox,  Formulare,  No.  178. 

75.  Cunningham,  318. 

76.  Rogers,  Hist,  iii  738. 

77.  Bain,  Merchant  and  Craft  Gilds,  204. 

78.  12  Rio.  II.,  0.  5 ;  St.,  u.  57. 

79.  7  Hen.  lY.,  o.  17 ;  St.j  ii.  157.  This  statute  was  repealed  so  far  as 
London  was  concerned  by  8  Hen.  VI.,  o.  11  (^St,  ii.  248),  which  sets  forth 
that  the  Londoner  had  of  late  been  "  grievously  vexed  and  inquieted  by 
colour  "  of  the  Act  of  Hen.  IV.,  and  confirms  their  old  custom  according 
to  which  "  every  person  which  was  not  of  villain  estate  or  condition,  but 
of  free  estate  and  condition,  might  put  himself  his  son  or  daughter  to  be 
apprenticed  to  any  freeman  of  the  city." 

80.  Hist,  of  Agric.,  i.  683. 

81.  Harrison  (reprint  in  Camelot  ed.,  under  the  title  Elizabethan 
England),  11, 13. 

82.  Rogers,  iv.  71,  72. 

83.  Liber  Albus,  trans.  Riley,  888.  Cf.  the  account  of  the  London  custom 
as  to  apprenticeship  given  in  8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  11,  and  quoted  in  n-79,  supra. 

84.  E.g.  among  the  Carpenters,  Jupp.  351  (in  revised  ordinances  of 
1486-87);  among  the  Founders,  13  (in  petition  of  1497);  among  the 
Skinners,  Trans.  Lond.  and  Mid.  Arch,  Sac,  v.  106 ;  and  among  the 
Masons,  according  to  the  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  quoted  Brentano, 
cxxxix.,  n.  1.  ' 

85.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  i.  109a. 

86.  For  examples  of  manumissions,  see  Madox,  Formulare,  Nos.  754, 
755,  761,  763-765. 

87.  22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  4 ;  St.,  iii.  321, 
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88.  Hibbert,  Jii^uctm,  etc.,  64. 

89.  See  Uold,  i/ioei  DiicAerfur  sot(iiI«i>  Gcscliiphte  EiiylamU. 
SO.  Oohenkowaki,  110  and  u.,  13S. 

91.  Mrmori iU,21S. 

92.  1451;  WaUoid,  OilrJi,  198. 

93.  Temp.  Edn.  IV.  ;  ib.  108.  These  rules  were  often  inteniled  to 
give  Bil  the  nmsteiR  an  equal  chance,     Of,  the  rule  among  the  b]itck> 

~iB  of  LohcIdq  in  HS2,  that  if  a  man  had  three  joaiuejmen  he  must 
give  up  one  to  a  brother  if  uaked;  Land,  and  Midill.  Arch.  Tratu.,  iv.  43. 
BSo.  1489;  WilliiimB,  founifera,  11. 
9Sb.  1486;  Tram.  Land,  and  Mid.  Arch.  Soc,  v.  10<t. 

94.  Fegme»,58. 

94a.  Blauk,  Lealhersellerg,  39. 

95.  Drabe,  Eboracum,  212. 

96.  BlatiiteB,  ir.  420.  There  ta  an  extTonrdinar;  mietake  in  the 
urgioal  abEtr&ot  of  §  21  (p.  419).     Thia  ruCB  as  follovra :  "  Peranns  in 

I   HaikelTowna  may  take  Tuw  Apprentieea ; "  nhereas  the  text  is,  "  it  Bhall 
be  lawful  to  every  person  .  .  .  to  have  .  .  .  (o  Apprentice  or  Apprentioea 
I   the  child  or  cUiliiten,"  etc. 

97.  Brentano,  indeed,  says  without  qnalificatioD,  "  Whoever  had  three 
I   apprentioea  mnrt  keep  one  jonTneymao,"  etc,  Gildi,  clxvli.      Thie  is  re- 
peated in  his  Labour  and  Law  of  To-day  (Bng.  traos.),  SI, 

93.  E.g.  by  Howell,  io  Goujlteti  of  Labour  and  Oapilal  (let  ed.),  81. 

99.  Clode,  Early  Hiitory  of  tU  M.  T.  Camp.,  201. 

100.  J6.,  200.    See  fn/ro,  p.  159. 

101.  Ib.,  218. 

102.  Of.  the  account  of  the  jaiimeymen's  society  among  the  slioo- 
makura  of  Oitford,  infra,  p.  121, 

103.  S  Eliz.,  0.  11 ;  St.,  iv.  494.  It  is  important  to  observe  tliat  the 
qnaMcation  created  by  tbia  Act  vraa  that  of  having  been  eitber  "Appnin- 
"ce  or  Qivenani  Servant  ...  by  the  space  of  seven  yearBat  the  least. 

104.  1  Jao.  1.  c.  17  ;  Si,,  iv,  1035. 

105.  12  Hen.  VII.,  o.  1 ;  St.,  ii.  636, 

106.  14  OftT.  ii.,  c  5,  §  17 ;  St.,  v.  373. 

107.  The  mnnioipal  atttliorifles  of  London  aeem  to  have  given  con- 
aidcrable  attention  to  tlie  qneatiou  of  appienticeship.  Early  in  ]55G  it 
vas  ordered  fay  an  aot  of  common  couuuil  tbi^t  no  person  ahould  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  tite  city  (and  so  enabled  to  aet  np  in  hoaiuesa) 
before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-four,  nor  were  apprentioes  to  bo  taken 
for  fewer  yeara  than  anoh  db  wonld  bring  them  to  tLat  age  on  coming  out 
of  their  time.    The  reason  that  is  alleged  1^  the  great  povoity  lately 
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arisoQ  within  tlio  city,  of  which  ''one  of  the  chiefest  oocasions,"  it  is  said, 
^^ii  by  reason  of  the  over-hasty  marriages  and  oversoon  setting  np  of 
households  of  and  by  the  youth  and  young  folks  of  the  city,  which  hath 
commonly  used  and  yet  do,  to  marry  themselves  as  soon  as  ever  they  come 
out  of  their  approntlcohood,  be  they  never  so  young  and  unskilful,  yea 
and  often  times  many  of  them  so  poor  that  they  scantly  have  of  their 
proper  goods  wherewith  to  buy  tiieir  marriage  apparel,  and  to  furnish 
their  houses  with  implements  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  their  occupations." — Nicholl,  Ironmongers,  73.  Somewhat  later  in  the 
same  year  an  order  of  the  court  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  was 
assented  to  by  a  number  of  the  companies,  chiefly,  it  will  be  observed, 
those  belonging  to  the  smaller  crafts ;  **  The  Wardeyns  of  the  Founders 
Compy.,  Pasterlers,  Bowyers,  Tylers,  Fletchers,  Blakysmyths,  Spurryers, 
Joynors,  Weavers  and  Cordweyners,  Coryers,  Plomers,  Prynters,  Masons, 
Armurers,  Outlers  and  Pewterers  dyd  here  appere,  and  were  very  well 
coutentyd  and  agreable  to  stande  to  the  order  of  thys  Gorte  for  the 
upoyntyng  of  the  numbre  of  the  Apprentices  that  ev*ry  Householder  of 
uv'ry  of  there  feulowshippes  shal  receave  and  keepe  at  once,  and  by  cause 
of  the  sayd  Wardeyns  of  the  Founders  and  others  confessed  that  they  had 
certayn  Ordenances  for  the  same  effect  already,  they  have  this  day  seven- 
nyght  to  bring  in  their  Bookes  thereof — and  as  for  the  reasidue  as  yeat 
not  having  such  ordenances,  the  Gorte  agreyd  to  call  theym  agayiie 
shortly." — Williams,  Founders,  18. 

108.  Of.  Schmoller,  Tucker-  und  Weberzunft,  412 :  "  Der  Strassburger 
Weber  war  im  14.  Jahrh.  wohl  iiberwiegend  Lohnarbeiter,  der  im  Hause 
dor  Kunden  oder  bei  sich  f^  diese  thatig  war.  Das  Lohnwerk  blieb  ja 
auch  im  15.  Jahrh.  das  Hauptgeschaft  der  Weber,  im  Gegonsatz  zum 
Kaufwerk  der  Tucher." 

109.  Thus  the  (master)  tilers,  according  to  the  London  regulations  of 
1350,  were  to  receive  SJd.  a  day  during  the  summer,  and  i^d.  during  the 
winter ;  their  garsons  'Sid.  and  3d. ;  the  master  daubers  5d.  and  4(2.,  their 
garsons  SJd.  and  3d. — Memorials,  253,  254. 

110.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  petition  from  the  Master  Shearmen 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  that  industry  for  the  masters  themselves  to  pay 
the  journeymen  as  early  as  1380.  This  was  probably  already  the  rule  in 
most  industries. — Memorialsy  251. 

111.  Of.  Fagniez,  92. 

112.  As  by  Schanz,  OesellenverhSnde,  7,  following  Schmoller  in  his 
article  on  Die  historische  Enttoieklung  des  Fleischconsums  in  the  Tiib. 
Zeitsch  (1871),  293.  Schmoller  was  of  opinion  that  the  thirteenth  century, 
especially  the  first  half  of  it,  saw  many  towns  and  districts  in  middle  aud 
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■oathem  Qprmunj  teach  a  higlier  papulatioD  UuD  over  betarc,  auJ  the 
beginning  ai  the  Cuurteoutli  ouutury  Uie  towns  of  the  Uniise  &nil  of  Friuaia ; 
that  then  iii  man;  dkbicto  a  diminution  took  plaoa  owing  to  peetilenoi: 
and  war,  which  was  followed  from  1450  ooward  bj  anothei  period  of  rapid 
grovih  oultuiiiating  ia  the  period  bom  the  aeoond  half  of  the  sixteenth 
eonturj  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

~    ~  in  Labour  and  Laa  u/.^o-du^  (Eng.  traUE.). 


114.  OohaoltDwaki,  IH.  eeq. 

113,  eobmoUer,  7.ir.Z.,414,415,4IJ6,  520,521,521. 

116.  Engliih  Gildt,  civil. 

IIT.  MeTooriaU,  247,  250. 

118.  J6.,  306. 

119.  See,  e.g.  the  Orditunces  of  Lbo  Cutters,  1330,  in  Mnnortab,  «3S. 
m  for  a  later  example  of  the  "  rating  "  of  wages  by  the  Oourt  of  a  oou^ny. 

»  Jupp  and  Pocook,  Garpentari,  'il9  (anno  15^). 

120.  28  Hen.  VIIL, «.  5 ;  St.,  iii.  654. 

121.  Reoordi  of  Oxford,  107. 

122.  C£i  Sclianz,  OcsdleafiBriiatU,  18,  19;  and  for  England  DOtioe  the 
laugauge  of  the  ordiuauoea  in  ItemoiiaU,  24S,  378,  2S2,  307,  &M,  tt 

122a.  Cose  in  Walford,  Gilds,  108. 

123.  Levasaeur,  i.  456. 

124.  Sohani.  13. 

125.  Bain,  Uerohantaitd  Craft  G-iide,  100,  107. 

126.  Cf.  Ochenkowaki,  121. 

127.  Engtish  Qildi.  322.     For  the  proteotiuu  of  apprQetiues,  Ctod«, 
f  ikrly  HiiL  of  M.  T.  Oomp..  209. 

128.  Aa  early  ae  1831,  Wilda,  iahia  Oildaueeaen  (p.  342),  liiul  retnorlccil 
that,  aa  the  journe^aien  were  not  full  members  of  the  gilda,  they  tbtmed 
Kpiirala  brotherhoods  in  many  of  the  important  indnstrioa,  aud  ho  bad 
called  atteatiou  to  the  foundation  in  1403  of  a  brotherhood  of  bnkers'  men 
it  Copenhagen,  with  tho  consout  of  the  town  oonncil  mid  the  hakcra'  gild, 
and  alao  to  the  oiutenco  of  a  similar  sooioty  amoog  the  journeymen 

rors  of  Hamburg.  The  chief  poaitioos,  moreover,  of  Schanz  will  ho 
found  already  to  Qierke,  Dm  deatsahe  Ganotiemdiafl  (1808),  i.  105; 
"Bin  Hauptzweck  ihror  Veibindung  war  ferner  gegcuBelligo  Untor- 
Btiltzuiig,  so  dasa  ihre  Kasse  uls  Vomchusa-,  Kianken-,  uud  Aiaoukoaso 
diente.  Eodlich  aber  nahmen  aie — uud  das  waa  das  Wiclitigste — auoh 
(][ia  gemeinsame  ge»erbliah«  lutereaas  in  Fragcn  dea  Lnhue,  dor  Arbeit 
uuil  del'  bulljiLaiidigkeit  uomeiDiiaui  wnhr,  und  filhrtuu  in  diesor  Buxu 
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hang  aoluni  in  Miher  Zeit  ^lanmiisnge  KtwUtuoieti  lad  Arbeituana 
IniigeQ  dan  M^tem  gcgenubel  hellieL" 

1^.  Solianz  ahowB  tbeir  axiBUuoe  in  Gcmuuiy  is  Uic  fallowing  ci 
UuwB  of  the  tuilocB,  fihoenukom,  umiere,  Bmitlw,  wenvirs,  bakcra,  m 
botoliea,  furrieta,  and  masune 

130.  £ialctre  dsi  cIoMea  « 

131.  See  the  bnef  TeCeteaoe  \o  the  BQl>ject  in  CanuiDgUam,  J 
indutfry  (Snd.  ed.),  1  896. 

132.  "Hytjsordeuedtliatalld  theffl^l^hirppeor  the  Unubeleires 
Ijolden  ther  fieate  at  Sjnte  John-ya  day  in  liKrwoMe  "  (tidnp,  Edw.  IV.)> 
— BigiieJi  Gt7d(,313. 

133.  For  uu,lhat  eiample,  see  the  remailB  of  GroBS  on  the  "  aSliu- 
tion"  of  mediavol  bornDghil,  Qiii  Ifercbant,!.  2SI. 

131.  C.  DL  Clode,  iibrly  HittoTy  of  the  MardtatU  Taylon'  Companji 
(ISSS);  mth  which  may  be  compared  Lis  sarlier  work,  HenioriitZi  i/ffi» 
OvOd  of  JHercJumt  Taylori  (ISTs),  wUob  wikB  not  acoanibto  to  th«  present 
writer  when  the  imrratiTe  ia  the  text  waa  drawn  ap. 

135.  Blookamitbs,  1435;  Oarpentera,  1468;  Dtapeu,  11^3-1522; 
IranmungerE,  llilT-15W):  FoondeiB,  1508-1579;  FiahmoiigezB.  1512; 
ClothwDtkers;  Annonrera,  1589. 

136.  1570 :  Foi,  Bomt  Acanmi  of  (/^  .Ancient  Frateruilg  of  Mavhtud 
Taj/Um  of  BriOol,  3S. 

137.  Cnniungliftin,  in  a  paper  on  Craft  GuHiIm  (read  before  tbe  Sooiety 
for  the  Preeervation  of  Anoient  BmldingB),  17.  This  Dotioe  rcfeia  lo  the 
we&Ten  ooly ;  but  it  woald  appear  from  Dugdale  thai  ttiere  were  seTeral 
jtnmeymHn'B  gilds  in  Ocventry.  He  giree  tbe  fuilowiog  quaint  iiccixiut 
of  tbem ;  "  And  now  tliat  there  Citiaais  had  thtaii  asBooiatod  themBfilTea 
mUt  the  geveml  FiBtermties  before  mendooed,  they  liegao  tu  have  an 
DpioioD,  that  if  uoj  more  Baob  Grilds  were  allowed  in  tbis  place  they 
might  reoeive  some  inoonTeuienoe  thereby:  And  therefore,  iu  1  B.  5, 
prooured  a  deolarutory  Patent  tram  the  K.  that  theooelbrth  there  should 
aot  beany  new  Gild  meeted.  But  the  young  people,  viz.  Jaoriieymau  of 
aevtiral  tiudeH,  obeerring  what  niarrymakiDgB  and  fuasts  tUeir  mastera 
baid,  by  I«ing  of  those  fraternities,  aud  tlint  the;  tbemselTss  wanted  the 
like  pleasure,  did  u£  their  own  accord  anaemble  together  in  eeveral  places 
(tf  the  City,  tuid  imperially  in  S.  George's  Chappel  near  GoBtord  G»to; 
which  Docaaioned  tiie  Mayor  anil  his  Bielhron,  in  3  H.  6,  to  complain 
tliereof  to  the  King;  alledging  that  the  suid  jooniejmen,  in  these  their 
HDlawM  lueetinge,  colled  themaelTes  S.  Genrge  liiti  Gild,  to  Ihf  itOaU 
tint  Otey  might  uiainlom  and  ahel  one  another  in  gtiorrela  .-  and  fur  tiieij 
butter  conjonclioij  hail  nude  clioyi'.-  u!  n  Ma&ler,  willi  Clerks  aud  Ufflueia. 
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to  the  great  contempt  of  the  K.  uutlioritj,  prejudioe  of  the  othor  Gilds 
(rii.  tbe  half  IVin.  aod  Corp.  Chriitiy,  and  distuibuioe  of  the  Citj. 
Wharoupon  the  K.  directed  his  Writ  to  the  Major  and  JoBtioea  with  the 
Baylifls  of  tliiB  Cit^,  ooiumandiiig  them  by  Praolamation  to  proliibit  anj 
more  such  meet\ngB."—Anliqailiet  of  Waneiekihire  (1666).  125.  I  owe 
tbiB  rorerencB  to  Seligmna'a  Two  OhapUrt  on  MedUeval  Gilrji. 

1S8.  Eeeordi  of  Oxford,  7- 

139.  Memonali,  609. 

HO.  It  ia  not  clear  from  tha  teit  whether  this  was  simply  oae  ot  the 
emplDyers,  or  one  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Master  of  the  fraternity ; 
but  according  tn  Clnde,  1  61,  the  lattec  «ae  the  case. 

141.  Sharpe,  Wills  in  the  Court  of  Halting,  u.  403. 

112.  Clode,  i.  63  n.,  gives  the  whole  ol  the  entry,  of  wtiiab  Biley  ytae 
only  Bblo  to  print  part  in  Mem.,  CSS. 

143.  Mem.,  495. 

144.  ft.,  542. 

145.  Bohanz,  73, 103. 

146.  Printed  in  Mem„  4S0. 

147.  Supra,  p.  104. 

148.  Sohana  diatinguiBheB  betwean  "Bruderachaftun,"  or  "IratetnitieB," 
whoso  objeots  were  priumriiy  religiona,  and  "  GesellenBchaflen,"  or  "  com- 
paoies,"  whose  objeota  were  primarily  inJustriai ;  and  maintains  that  in 
eoBie  inftaiioeB  the  journeymen  of  a  craft  had  a  dottble  organizatioD. 
But  he  confesseB  that  in  many  cases  the  fratemily  extended  its  action 
outside  the  religions  sphere,  and  allows  that  the  tendency  towards 
tuBociation  fitBt  took  t)ie  form  of  religions  fratenuties.    Bee  espocially  SS. 

149.  Clode,  Hurls  Sislory,  64. 

150.  Sharpe.  WiUi,  216. 
161.  Clode,  66. 

152.  Herbert,  1.  407. 

152a.  KichoU,  Ironino/igara,  47,  30,51. 

153.  Clods,  65,  n.  8. 

154.  It.,  71. 

155.  ft.,  71,  72. 

156.  lb.,  72. 

157.  Jb.,  73. 

158.  Clode  BpeakB  of  the  bachelor  company  aa  "  the  almoaar  of  Uio 
merchant  company;"  but  it  woald  appear  that  the  donatioDs  from 
the  merehact  company  formed  only  apart  of  what  the  Warden b  Snbstituta 
distributeil.  The  "iiuarterages"  of  the  bachelora  themaelveB  produced 
~   '  *    the  Bcveuteenth  century  of  about  £100  a  year  (Cloile,  63  top. 
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73  mlddte):  Mid  it  most  be  remembczed  that  the  netoliant  cooipttDj  « 
)[id(ibt«d  to  the  liBcbelora  for  £-100  tovards  building  of  tbeii  hnll. 

Ifia.  Copied  by  Mr.  Tyaaen,  and  printed  bj^Mr.  Coote,  in  Ma  _ 
"OtdinancM  of  some  Scealar  Oailds  of  Londoo,"  in  rrani.  Lond.  < 
XiMltKi  Arel^xfl.  Boe..  i».  (1874),  p.  32. 

ItiO.  Japp  und  Fooock,  Aecount  of  Ihe  .  .  .  Carpeiileri,  331.  la  1650 
Ills  "yonug  iebd"  pctitioo  the  Court  about  some  griOTantas,  Bi.,  471. 
Out  ut  least  aB  early  us  1573  tbe  term  "  yeotaanry  "  is  used  to  deaisnate 
the  ordinsry  fteemen  aa  distingnubed  from  the  liTery :  ib.,  392.  Probably, 
lu  a  rule,  tbo  ordiuary  freemen,  who  were  not  liTerymen,  were  employed  by 
maatclB.  But  at  firat  it  would  »eem  that  there  were  three  orders:  the 
liTBry,  the  maaters  not  in  the  livery,  and  the  yeomen.  See  the  example 
fiom  the  Diapers'  Company  given  in  the  test. 

IQOa.  Heibeit,  1.  406.    Cf.  443  for  its  exiatauoe  at  least  as  late  as  1522. 

IGOb.  NiohoU,  Joeouni  of  the  ,  .  .  iTOnmongen,  50,  115,  47,  53.  I\Dr 
"  a  suppliiMtion  of  the  yeomanry  "  in  1564,  gee  81,  By  1568-9,  bowevor, 
if  not  before,  "  livery "  and  "  yeomanry  "  had  beoome  mutually  eiclueivo 
Had  jointly  incluBive  terms  for  all  the  membeiB;  cf.  n.  160  lupra.  Aalate 
A«  1590  the  yeomanry  had  their  own  waj^ens,  aoooimts,  and  fertivitiet: 
ih,,  127, 

IfiOo.  Bbarpe,  WilU.  ii,  618, 712. 

16Dd,  Herbert,  if.  657,  notea,  ool.  2. 

IflOs.  'VfiUlamt,  AnnrUt  of  the  .  .  .Founden,lL 

IGOf.  Lambert,  Too  Thoiitand  Tenr>,  205,  216. 

161.  An  "Award  tonobbg  ttie  Shoemakers  and  theL 
lli'eordt  of  Oaford,  7.    It  may  be  noticed  that "  1 
In  aone  placos  the  term   for   having  recourse  I 
■ociotlcs  in  time  of  siakness. 

162.  Beo  n.  187,  aupra. 
162a.  Fox,  Marehant  Tai/lon'  Guild,  Brielnl,  3 

are  especially  interesting; — 

(I)  Imprimii  that  the  wardens  of  the  jomye  n 
joniyo  men  to  oomo  to  the  Halle  &nd  there  to  pay  theyr  qmirteredge  to 
the  wardens  Gir  that  tyme,  the  Monday  before  the  quarter  daye. 

(4)  Item,  that  the  monytbatiageathored  every  quarter  by  the  wardens 
bo  put  into  the  cheat  in  the  preasance  of  all  the  jomye  men  to  be  keapt 
for  tliow  yt  be  aick  or  aged  or  fallen  into  poverty  by  the  hand  of  (Jod. 

(8)  Item,  that  yf  any  joroy  man  be  wntned  by  any  of  the  wardens 
appoynled  for  that  yeare  to  oome  to  Ihe  hall  and  doth  absent  him  selfe 
w'hout  just ca wee  he  shall  pay  foi  llie  first  dcfaute  iiiiJ.,  the  scoaod  liiid, 
ami  the  third  siia. 
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(9)  Item,  tliat  yf  any  man  refaee  to  pay  Ihis  fyne  he  be  eip«Uad  and 
piitout  of  the  company  for  ever. 

(10)  Hem,  when  any  joiay  nan  ia  expelled  for  tbia  oanae  or  any  alhet 
1  yf  there  he  any  nitwter,  jf  there  be  any  I  say,  that  pottethe  him  to  worke 
f  lie  shall  pay  for  every  tyme,  viz.  Tiiid. 

163.  Scbanz,  137,  and  n.  2. 

161.  Levaaaeur,  L  498 ;  Bchanz,  QaeUentstihii^,  25. 

165.  Raad.ll  u,  Jndmfrie  der  Stadt  Baiel  (1BS6),  45. 


36.  For  a  good  example  of  tirerUa 
BSS.  Com.,  »i.,  413  (i). 

167.  Frriogae  to  ConieriuiT/  Talei,  S 

168.  Stabba,  Oond.  ffiil.  (Libr.  Ed.; 
109.  i.  61. 


n  by  a  religbua  gild,  see  But 


i.  573. 


a  only  in   the  form  of 
1  the  SlatuUi  of  Uie  Ifea'in 


B.  Coatt.  Bill.,  iii.  575. 


170.  Satuti  Parliammloriim,  iii,  26G.  267. 

171.  This  ordiOEnoe,  of  which  a  copy  s 
1  vrrit  to  the  Bberiff  of  Kent,  is  printed  ii 
iii.  74).  as  13  Rich.  IL,  etat.  3. 

172.  Heatli,  Groeen,  49,  50;  Herbert,  i.  ( 
I7B.  For  an  account  of  ^ainifnanee,  see  t 

174.  Bet.  Pari.,  iii.  307- 

175.  There  is  a  cnrioua  little  difference  between  the  answer  as  it 
liiq)pearB  in  the  SolU  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Siatulei,  whicb  may  have 
■Ijeen  oot  without  a  meaning.    In  the  liotli  it  is  "Le  Roy  Toet,  qua  null 

~  an,  ne  nnl!  autero  do  meimiro  eatat  qu'  Eaqnier,  desora  en  avant  na 
16  port  null  (irf  Bigne  ne  Livero  (including  therefore  the  oraffs),  s'il 
)rt  nieigiial  et  famiiier,  oontinaelment  demnrant  en  1'  Oetell  de  son 
lenr."  In  the  Stalatei  (ii.  S4;  16  Rich.  U.,  c.  4),  tiel  ia  omitted, 
after    iinera   ia    inserted    "  appella    livera    de    eompaigne   daamm 

176.  20  Rich.  II.,  o.  2;  St.,  ii.  93.    Rot.  Pari.,  iii,  345, 

177.  1  Hen.  IV.,  c.  7i  El.,  ii.  113. 

178.  2  Hen.  IV.,  c  21 ;  «..,  ii.  129. 

,         179.  7  Hbd.  IV,,  o,  14;  ib.,  ii.  156.  , 

IBO.  13  Hen.  IV.,  o.  3 ;  ib.,  ii.  167. 

181.  B  Edw.  IV„  0.  2 ;  i6.,  Ii.  428. 

182.  Btowe,  Survey,  ed.  lUorley,  443. 

183.  Conai.  Eiii.  (Libr,  Ed.),  iii.  637. 

184.  For    instance,  in  Norwich  the    enrollment  of   the    names    of 
eitizeoa  in  the  city  registers  under   the  several  crafts, — which  was,  of 

a  yictory  for  tbo  miateries, — was  first  ordered  "  iti  the  Compoaitiou 
I   't^tweoQ  tbo  two  dissentient  portions  of  the  commnnityma'Ie  in  141S,  and 
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seems  to  be  part  of  the  moyement  of  the  commons  against  the  Twenty- 
four  citizens." — Hudson,  in  ArcTueoh  Jour,,  xlvi.  328. 

185.  See  the  Pictorial  Eisforyy  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi.  (ed.  1841,  ii.  870). 

186.  Herbert,  1.  92. 

187.  Ib„  i.  406. 

188.  See  the  interesting  acconnt  s.a.y  1602  in  Glode,  Early  Hist,  of 
3f.2l(7.,  i.  44. 

188a,  See  nn.  160, 160b,  supra. 

189.  Herbert,  i.  107. 

190.  Clode,  Early  Hist,  46.  The  supposition  of  Herbert,  i.  53,  that 
<*the  first  hint"  of  a  court  of  assistants  is  to  be  found  in  the  six  persons 
chosen  to  assist  the  wardens  of  the  grocers  in  1379,  seems  to  be  absurd. 

191.  Herbert,  i.  118. 

192.  Hunt,  Bristol,  82. 

193.  Geering,  39,  40. 

194.  Levasseur,  Classes  ouvrieres,  ii.  97,  98. 

195.  This  distinction  is  clear  as  early  as  5  Edw.  VI. ;  Herbert,  i. 
103  n. 

196.  Ib.j  i.  37  n. 

197.  lb.,  i.  223. 

198.  The  assessments  will  be  found  in  Herbert,  i.  135,  143,  and  in 
Clode,  i.  405. 

199.  Cf.  Geering,  45. 

200.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iii. 

201.  Levasseur,  i.  482. 

202.  Glaring,  30-35. 

203.  5  Eliz..  c.  4,  §  20 ;  8t,  iv.,  419. 

204.  See  the  definition  of  chantry  in  Fuller,  Church  History,  iii.  468.  A 
good  example  of  commemoration  will  be  found  in  Sharpe,  WUls,  ii.  532. 

205.  As  to  the  common  mistake  of  identifying  "chantry"  with 
"  chantry-chapel,"  see  Maclean,  in  Cliantry  Certificates,  1-3. 

206.  Paston  Letters,  ed,  Gairdner,  i.  460. 
206a.  In  the  Chantry  Certificates,  ed.  Maclean. 

207.  Pury  Wills  (Camden  Soc),  62. 

208.  First  draft  in  Paston  Letters,  i.  459.  Cf.  later  versions  also  given 
there. 

209.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  Engl.  OUds,  xxviii.,  xxix. 

210.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  here  with  Brentano's  criticism  of 
Toulmin  Smith,  i6.,  Iviii.,  Ixxxv.-lxxxvii.  Cf.  Fox,  Merchant  Taylors  of 
Bristol^  5. 

211.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  English  Gilds.     Cf.  Church 
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y7ei,  and  bIbo  the  BriJport  BrolherliooiJa  in  Bid.  MSS.  Com,,  vi.  178 
79. 

212.  Mr.  Toulmin  t;mitb,  aoxionB  to  nalntain  that  religiooa  objeoU 
re  aeoondarj,  boB  caUed  altentiori  to  Ibe  case  of  (he  Gild  of  the  Bleued 

Ir^a  at  Cucuhridgc.    Here,  aocordiog  to  his  own  abstiaot  of  the  ordi- 

I  nftncGB,  "if  tbe  ftrnda  of  tho  gild  fall  below  ten  inarka  the  flnding  of  a 

chaplain  shall  slop,  and  the  goods  of  the  gild  Bball  be  then  beetoned  on 

the  mainlenanee  of  a  light  and  0/  ihe  pour  brethren," — Ettg,  Giidi,  2T1.    It 

a  abandautl;  clear  from  otber  inetancea  in  the  aame  Totame  tbat  tbe 

Df  a  ligbt  was  hy  no  means  nnatteodod  vith  eipense ;  so  that 

^  say,  as  Iilr.  Smith  does,  that "  if  their  funds  get  too  low  to  tnointain  a 

■■haplain  and  the  poor  brethren,  the  cbapltiin  is  to  be  stopped  "  (iiix.), 

Uid  "thete  ahall  be  a  chaplain  when  thej  ean  afford  it,  bat  help  to  the 

tt  brethren  comes  before  this"  (271,  marginal  abBtractX  and  to  omit  to 

V  mention  the  ligbi,  is  likelf  to  produce  an  inaceurate  impression. 

213.  Z.g.  Engl  QOdt,  H,  15, 17,  67,  and  freqnentlj. 

214.  E.g.  ib.,  ^i,  271. 

215.  Many  examples,  0>.     S«e,  e.g.,  67,  69,  71,  71. 

216.  Bee  the  accounts  of  tbe  Brotherhoods  at  Bridporf,  whore  It  is 
IT  (bat  the  giiing  of  relief  to  poor  members  is  a  veij  snbordinate  part  of 
itaotiTity,JlM(.ifSS.  Com., vi.  478,479;  and  tbeacoount  of  the  wealthy 

E^Bternity  or  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Lnton  in  Bedfordshire,  &.,  iil. 
^67,  where  there  is  no  trace  of  relief  to  tbe  poor. 

217.  WeBTcr,  Welts  WiUi,  Pref.  Tt 

218.  The  list  is  clearly  iooomplete,  since,  for  inataDce,  it  does  not 
linolnde  the  two  or  three  gilds  in  Seaming,  given  in  Oarthew,  HuniJfcit 

f»J  Launditeh,  part  iii.  (1879).  p.  308. 

219.  Bd.  Taylor,  Index  MomatieuM  (for  Norwiob)  (1821),  71. 
"20.  E,g.  flirf.  M9S.  Com.,  yi.  4116. 

21.  Bharpe,  WHU,  U.  S33;  Uaotean,  Ohanlry  OerUJieatee,  11 ;  Kurif 
rSU,  57, 62. 

222.  As  ToolmiD  Snutb  suggests,  Bng.  Gildt,  259  n. 

223.  A  <!onTenieat  list  is  given  in  Gross,  (Mid  Merdhant,  L  111  n.  9. 

224.  Geetlng,  Batel,  16,  26. 

225.  Herbert,  i.  482. 

226.  Olode,  Earhj  Hulory,  i.  110. 

227.  Herbert,  L  294. 
;,  lb.,  ii.  531, 532. 

229.  See  StahlBchmidt.  in  Ar/ihsnl,Jiyam.,sliii.  161,  forthisnnd  otbnr 
jnetancee. 

230.  Fox,  Merchant  Taylora  0/  BrUlol.  9. 
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2<tt.  Maitland,  XTdi'iiburgh,  SOS. 

232.  £bg.  QOAt,  179. 

233.  lb.,  183. 

234.  Oeering,  26. 

233,  This  woold  seem  to  ba  the  raise  at  Norwinh  with  thn  barberf^ 
gild,  Etig.  Qtliis,  37 :  the  gild  of  "  peltyera  and  other  good  man,"  li 
the  tailoni'  gild,  33;  the  oarpentorB*  gild,  37;  the  aaddlen'  aad 
sparrierE,  12.  Theee  may,  havever,  have  afterwaida  assumed  indiistriaJ 
fimdioca. 

236.  Thns,  in  the  wilt  oF  a  ddnuer  of  Londoit,  dated  IIBO,  wo  read,  "  I 
bequeath  to  the  brotherhood  of  m;  craft  of  Oarpua  Ghristi,  lo  the  oommon 
box  tberof,  Sl  8d.,  and  to  the  uomtnon  box  of  the  brotherhood  of  Oar 
Lady  in  mj  oraft.  6<.  Sd."— Fifty  Engliih  Witts,  ed,  PorniTal  {E.E.T.S.X 
113. 

237.  Levassear,  u.>.,  i,  470.  ■ 

238.  Gierke,  GenotMnsehnftireeht,  i.  385;  I^Taaaeur,  i.  4G8.  I 
230.  On  theee  "(KiUogeB,"  lee  Jeasopp,   Tiiilatiim  o/  lite   Dine,  of 

Normch  {Camden  Boo.,  188S),  Inlrod.,  viiL 

240.  37  Han.  Tin.,  o.  4;  St,  iU,  988. 

241.  Five  are  giyen  in  Eng.  OUdi,  196,  202,  321,  247,  259. 

243.  The  criticiBnis  of  Tonlmin  Smith,  ib.,  1B7,  321,  247,  would  HCiEra 
to  be  qnite  nimeceaBarily  sevete. 

243.  Toulmin  Smith  remarks  (it,,  203,  n.)  that  "tliiB  was  thus  put  in 
order  to  gloss  over  the  intended  seizure  of  the  property  of  this  gild,"  and 
points  out  that  while  the  old  echool  taught  a  hundred  boys  (ob  the  friends 
of  the  gild  alleged),  the  new  sohool  was  only  for  forty  bojB.  But  it  lb 
notioeable  tbat  eron  Ihe  gild  liad  suspended  its  school  for  the  lost  four 
OT  five  years  in  order  to  repair  with  its  revenue  the  city  walia  and  bridge 
and  the  gild's  own  property,  ib.,  205. 

344.  lb.,  221. 247, 260. 

245.  "  Also  there  be  dyvers  pore  people  flbnndo,  ayded,  and  anolciwed 
of  the  Beyde  Gylde,  a«  in  monojr,  Breads,  Dtynke,  Coles,"  etc.,  Gild  ot 
St.  Cross  ot  Birmingham,  ib.,  347. 

246.  The  expenses  of  the  whole  proeceding,  including  the  "meat 
and  drink  ordained  for  them  that  was  appointed  lo  make  the  book  for 
the  oeitifioBte  of  the  Chantries,"  the  "  paina  of  writing  the  book,"  the 
eost  of  Ugal  opinions,  the  "refection  at  Ihe  Mermaid  Tavern  when  we 
put  in  our  book  to  tho  Coinmissionors,"  etc.,  are  sot  forth  in  Clode,  EarlfM 
Hint.,  142.  ^ 

247.  So  we  may  fairly  interpret  Clode,  143,  and  n,  B. 

248.  lEdw.  VL,o.l4i  St,iv.24.    It  is  inooontate  to  speak,  as  many  1 
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writers  da  {t.g.  Eibbert,  Infinenix  of  Eng.  Bildi,  GT),  <t(  lliis  act  as  "n 
Knewal  of  the  grant "  mnde  by  tbe  Act  of  1545. 

249.  17.*.,  m.  Mr,  Ctotle  n-ell  describes  tbe  change,  so  far  as  the 
oompaniee  wern  oouoemed,  as  the  "  disendomiieDt  of  religion." 

250.  So  Hibbert,  u.».,  71,  following  Diion,  Hiil.  of  Ch,  of  England, 
,  li.  462, — a  passage,  however,  which  had  beeu  substantially  modified  in 
\f  the  Beeond  edition. 

251.  Silt,  of  tilt  Beformalion,  ii.  94. 

232.  Grou,  Gild  Merclant,  i.  IGl,  162;  iL  158,  aeq. 
253.  ei.,  ii  27. 
25*.  Herbert,  i.  114. 

255.  Madoi,  Firma  Burgi,  31  n.  y. 
"  for  mskyng  of  wryttyngs  to  boro  beroce  ye  Commjssioners  at  yi 
hftH,"  Jiipp  and  Fooocb,  Oarpenteri,  2 

256.  E.g.  by  the  merchant  taylors  :  "To  Mr.  Brooke,  Beoarder  of 
London,  for  Ma  advice  given  in  making  one  book  of  cerEiflcate  as  touch- 
iag  what  priests,  obits,  lamps,  and  lights  are  fonnd  and  kept  by  the 
Oompaoy,  and  what  lands  and  other  thing  wbu  given  for  the  malDtenacee 
thereof,  and  how  long  they  shotild  endure,  13a.  id.,"  Clode,  145. 

257.  Although  various  difBcnltice  were  raised  Puriwruiug  "ooncoal- 
\    meats"  late  in  the  relgo  of  Bligabeth,  from  1562  onward;  Herbert,  {. 

158,  seq. 

258.  Olode.  144. 

259.  lb.,  145. 

260.  Jnpp  and  Pnoocfc,  u.«..  29, 394. 

2G1.  Aoeordiog  to  Btowe,  quoted  in  Clode,  147.  That  from  the 
Twelve  Great  Companies  alone  was  apparently  £734  lli,  SJd.,  acoording 
to  Herbert,  i.  117  n. 

262.  Chantri)  Certifieale*  for  Bristol  ond  GloucoBtorshire,  printed  by 
Maolean  in  Trans.  Briitol  imd  Glo,  Arch.  Soc.,  viii. ;  Somareet  Clianlrie*, 
Svrrey  and  Eeatal,  ed.  Green  for  the  Bamenet  Bseord  Boe.,  ii.  (I88S). 

263.  Foi,  ATerofianl  Taylors  of  Brislol,  32. 
2B4.  Maclean,  Chantry  Oerlificatet,  20. 

265.  This  has  been  repeatedly  staled  by  ThoroM  Rogers,  e.g.  in  Eeoa. 

Interpretotion,  15;  "Few  parishes  were  probably  without  guild  lands 

from  which  the  aged  and  the  poor  were  nourisLed,  till,  on  the  pleo  that 

they  were  devoted  to  superstitious  uaei,  they  were  stolen  under  au  Act  of 

I   Parliament  by  Protector  SomeraeL"    Most  recent  writers  have  followed 

I   Idiu  without  further  examination.     Cf.  with  the  argument  in  the  text, 

■iows  of  Enger  and  Cunningham  by  the  prpaont  writer  in  the 

|.  PoliUeal  Menee  Quarterly  (New  York),  1889  and  1891. 
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266.  B-g,  Maclean,  Chantry  Certifs.,  33,  and  also  the  note  appended 
to  the  next  parish  on  the  list. 

267.  Stowe,  quoted  in  Clode,  147. 

268.  On  the  details  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  sales,  see  Clode,  151, 
371,  and  Appendices,  17, 18.  For  the  other  companies,  see  the  list  in 
Herbert,  i.  115  n. 

269.  This  is  aocording  to  Herbert,  i.  115;  but  that  the  figures  there 
given  are  not  absolutely  correct  is  apparent  on  comparing  those  given  for 
the  Merchant  Taylors  with  those  in  Clode,  371. 

270.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Herbert,  i  117  n. 

271.  So,  at  any  rate,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Bogers,  Hiat,  Agric, 
It.  8.  Cf.  the  rates  of  rent-charges  given  by  Neumann,  Oesehichte  des 
Wtichers,  and  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  T?ie  Canonist  Doctrine,  infra. 

272.  The  preamble,  together  with  so  much  of  the  letters  patent  as 
relates  to  tho  Ironmongers'  Company,  will  be  found  in  NiohoU,  67.  The 
character  of  the  transaction  is  perfectly  clear.  The  king,  in  return 
for  their  share  of  the  £18,744  11  a.  2(2.,  which  he  acknowledges  having 
received,  grants  *'  all  that  our  annual  receipts  and  sum  of  £7  7«.  8d., 
issuing  out  of  a  messuage  of  the  master,  wardens  and  community  of  the 
misiery  of  Ironmongers,  situate  and  being  in  the  Poultry  .  .  .  which  said 
sum  receipt  or  annuity  the  said  master,  etc.,  lately  paid  and  were  accus- 
tomed annually  to  pay  to  the  support  of  a  priest  officiating  in  the 
church  of  S.  Olave,  in  the  Old  Jury,"  and  then  follow  four  other 
clauses  of  exactly  the  same  form  relating  to  four  other  payments  for 
anniversaries. 

273.  According  to  Clode,  149,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  statute. 

274.  Bogers,  Econ*  Interp.,  306. 

275.  The  phrases  of  Cunningham,  Engl,  Industry  (Middle  Ages),  465, 
and  n.  4. 

276.  The  phrases  of  Bogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  346, 
and  Index, 

277.  The  language  of  Brentano,  Eng.  Gilds,  clxiii.,  copied  verbatim 
by  Howell,  Conflicts  of  Labour  and  Capital, 

278.  Bogers,  Eist,  of  Agric.,  iv.  6. 

279.  There  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Fronde's  argument.  Pilgrim.,  Pref. 
vi.,  vii.,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  regards  the  measures  of  disendowment  of 
religion. 

280.  Bogers, Eist,  of  Agric,  iv.  6.  Cf.  Econ,  Interp,,  348 :  "Somerset 
did  not  venture  on  appropriating  the  estates  of  the  London  gilds,  for 
London  had  it  in  its  power  to  make  revolutions,  and  they  were  spared 
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1  paid."    It  would  be  iiaril  to  pnok  more 


281,  It  is  not  alwaye  easy  to  agree  with  the  enthusinstic  historioni 
of  tbe  great  Loudon  oompaDiea,  bat  as  to  this,  wliich  is  altogetber  n 
question  of  fact,  it  is  imposaible  not  to  BympBthize  niih  Mr.  Olode's 
oritiGiBni  of  the  extmordinary  atatoments  contained  in  the  Hsfort  of  tha 
Liveij  Companies'  CoDHnlsaion,  ISS4. 

282.  Of.  with  the  development  in  England,  the  action  of  the  goTsra- 
ment  tows^JB  the  con/ririei  in  Ffaaoe,  Levaaseur,  ii,  113,  116, 117,  US, 


ri  Iha  Manicipnl  Heeordi  of  York  (1843), 


!,  129. 

283.  R.  Dayies,  ExtraeU  froi 
Appendix. 

284.  Woddarspoon,  170,  seq, 

285.  Weanert'  Pageant  (Abbotlford  U\vb\  20. 

28a  Walford,  Gildi.  200,  aeq. ;  Hone,  Miraele  Flays,  213,  2U. 

287.  Hone,  «,».,  vi. ;  ChttUr  Plays,  lii. 

2S7a.  For  the  influence  of  pnritaniBm  in  ShtsTrabnry,  aee  fliblieTt,  121, 

28S.  Hunt,  SriUol,  51,  52. 

28Ba.  Lnmbert,  Tica  Tboviand  Tean,  etc.,  204. 207. 

28!).  1  &  2  FbiL  and  Mar.,  a  7,  §  3 ;  St,  i».  245. 

SM.  5  Elij;.,  0.  4,  5  27 ;  1%.  W.  420. 

291.  SEliz.,  0.  7;  ib.,  it.  488. 

292.  Conningham,  u.«.,  465,  D.  4. 

293.  S  Eli^.,  0,  11,  §  3;  Si.,  iv.  494 

294.  Hibbert,  59,  87. 

295.  6Hen.  VUL, 0.26:  «.,iii.  157. 
29a  14  *  15  Hen.  VHI.,  c.  16;  it.,  iii.  232. 

297.  20  Hen.  Vin.,  c.  19;  ft.,  iii.  517. 

298.  34  ft  35  Hon.  VIII.,  c.  27 :  ib.,  iii.  939. 

299.  37  Hen.  Vm,  c.  25;  16.,  iii.  1020. 

300.  2  4  3  Edw.  VL,  e.  36 ;  ib.,  iv.  78. 

301.  7  Edw.  TI.,  0.  12 ;  ib.,  it.  178. 

302.  A  long  list  oftheBe  acts  vill  be  fannd  in  Bradf,  HitL  Treatite  on 
Citifii  and  Bonmght  (1690). 

03.  Kg.  thedrapereofShrewabury,  Hibbert,  59,  84.  80,  again,  if  we 
jndgcd  only  from  the  charter  granted  to  the  foandera  of  London  in  1614 
(Williiunfl,  Foaitders,  25),  we  ahonld  conclude  the?  had  posaeased  no  aort 
of  oiganUation  before.  Tb^  had,  honeier,  elected  Masters  m  early  oa 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  1531  they  had  bought  a  halt, 

304.  J5  Hen.  VL,  c.  8  ;  St.,  ii.  299. 

805.  19  Hen.  TIL,  e.  7:  &,  it  6J 
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S05a.  Thus  the  founders  in  London  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
1508  with  a  certain  John  Sandford,  ''one  of  the  simplest  persons  of  all 
the  fellowship,"  who  ''of  e^il  and  great  malice  presented  the  Wardens 
unto  the  Gheker,  for  that  thej  had  made  an  act  contrary  to  the  parlia- 
ment, whereupon  thej  were  tried  by  the  law,  which  gave  the  craft  great 
cost,  and  put  the  wardens  in  great  fear,  that  they  durst  do  no  punishment 
in  the  time  of  their  year,  nor  gather  no  quarterage,  nor  take  no  money 
for  abling  of  no  prentices." — Williams,  Fott7u2er«,  13 ;  cf.  16. 

305b.  M,g,  Milboum,  YvidiMT%y  39. 

306.  E.g.  Oxfwd  Beeordst  341 ;  Fox,  Merchant  Taylors  of  BrUtol^  55. 

307.  /Sifpra,28. 

308.  Supra^  104;  but  cf.  also  n.  119. 

309.  Cf.  Brentano  in  Schonberg's  Handbwih  dor  polUiBehen  (Ehmamie 
(Ist  ed.),  911,  seq. 

310.  Oxford,  1572 ;  Beeordg,  341. 

311.  Newcastle;  Walford,  Oilds,  194. 

812.  Oxford,  1569;  Beeord$,  231.  Cf.  also  on  this  *<  amalgamating 
moTement"  the  Preface^  26,  of  W.  G.  Hazlitt's  Livery  Companies — a 
work  which  has  appeared  since  the  present  chapter  was  written.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  points  out  that  in  London  the  amalgamation  was  usually  of  aMied 
trades ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  universally  the  case  in  the  smaller 
towns. 

313.  Newcastle,  1675 ;  Walford,  «.«.,  208. 

814.  Gross,  GUd  Merchant,  i.  121. 

815.  E.g,  slaters  and  tilers  in  Newcastle ;  Walford,  198. 

816.  Drake,  York  (8vo  ed.),  iii.  132. 

817.  See  Bain,  Merchant  and  Craft  Guilds, 

318.  Maitland,  Hist,  of  Edinb.,  309. 

319.  Walford,  222. 

320.  Ift.,220. 

820a.  Beport  of  Livery  Companies^  Commisnon,  iii,  12. 

321.  Walford,  199. 

321a.  Black,  LeatherseUers,  37,  38,  42,  47,  4a 

322.  Sharpe,  Wills,  ii.  671. 

323.  See  Herbert,  L  174,  seq.,  on  "  the  rage  for  incorporation."  There 
were,  howeyer,  a  few  instances  of  combination  in  the  early  years  of  the 
reign.  Thus  the  Pinners,  Wyer workers,  and  Girdlers  were  united  by  a 
charter  of  10  Eliz. ;  Livery  Comp.  Com.,  iii.  452.  The  Blacksmiths  were 
united  to  the  Spurriers  in  1571 ;  tb.,  110. 

324.  Maitland,  299. 

325.  OesohichU  der  Siadteverfassung^  ii.  705,  715. 
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326.  Gross,  «.«.,  ii  199.  Cf.  for  Ipswich,  Wodderspoon,  176,  177; 
and  for  Axbridge,  Hist.  M8S.  Com.,  iii.  302, — Order  that  as  there  have 
hitherto  been  three  companies  in  the  town,  those  of  the  Drapers,  Leather- 
men,  and  Firemen  (smiths  of  various  kinds),  all  householders  who  shall 
keep  a  shop  or  station  or  who  shall  abide  or  keep  a  family  within  the 
borough  shall  be  made  to  enter  one  of  the  three.  In  the  case  of  a  private 
man,  following  no  trade,  he  shall  choose  such  company  '*  as  he  himself 
liketh  to  be  free  of*'  under  penalty  of  20«. 

327.  With  Rogers  it  is  a  policy  of  conscious  oppression ;  with  Cun- 
ningham, one  of  wise  reorganization  and  regulation. 

328.  This  is  apparent,  «.(/.,  in  following  the  French  legislation  in 
Levasseur. 

329.  Schmoller,  Tueher-  und  Weberzunft,  530,  seq. 

330.  Ct  Gardiner,  Introd.  to  Engl  Hist.,  51. 

331.  Schmoller,  T.  TF.Z.,  532. 

332.  Ct  Schmoller,  Kampfe,  67. 

333.  Ct  Schonberg,  in  his  Handbuck,  838. 

[Note. — ^To  the  bibliography  which  precedes  this  chapter  must  be 
added  the  two  following  works  which  have  more  recently  appeared: — 
W.  Oaiew  Hazlitt,  Hie  Livery  Companies  of  the  OUy  of  London  (1892),— 
based  mainly  on  the  Bqaort  of  1882 ;  and  James  Colstcm,  The  Lusorporated 
Trades  of  Edinburgh  (1891),— based  chiefly  on  Maitland  and  the  Records 
puUished  by  the  Soottiah  Burgh  Beo(»ds  Society.] 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  WOOLLBN  INDUSTRY. 

[Authorities. — ^The  chief  sources  of  infonnation  on  this  subject  are 
the  Statute9  of  the  Realms  and  their  indispensable  supplement,  the  RolU  of 
Parliament  (Bottdi  Parliamentorum).  A  useful  guide  to  the  statutes  will 
be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Wooi  of  John  Smith,  of  which  the  first  edition, 
in  2  yols.  8vo,  appeared  in  1747 ;  and  the  second,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1756. 
This  work  gives  sufficient  excerpts  firom  most  of  the  pamphlets  on  the 
woollen  trade  and  the  doth  manufacture  down  to  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation ;  so  that  it  is  of  eyen  more  service  for  a  later  period.  On  the 
policy  of  the  early  years  of  Edward  III.  some  fresh  light  is  thrown 
by  the  new  Calendar  of  the  Patent  RoiU  (1327-1330),  issued  by  the 
Deputy  Keeper  in  1891.  Many  important  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  London  weavers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
are  printed  in  Madox,  Firmi  Burgi  (1726).  For  contemporary  foreign 
conditions  Schmollei's  Strassburger  Tucker-  und  Weber zunft  (1879),  and 
Fagniez,  Etudes  sur  Vindustrie  et  la  claste  industrieUe  a  Parts  au  xiii.  et 
xiv.  siMes  (1877),  are  most  helpful;  and  the  former  book  is  rich  in 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  whole  industrial  movement  John  James's 
History  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture  (1857)  contains  a  convenient 
synopsis  of  legislation ;  and  this  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
scattered  notices  in  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  of  which  the 
second  volume,  devoted  to  Norwich,  appear^  in  1845.  For  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  towards  the  clothiers,  the  contemporary  pamphlets 
published  by  Pauli  under  the  title  Lrei  volksufirthschafUiche  Denk- 
schriften  atu  der  Zeit  Heinrichs  VIIL,  in  the  Ahhandlungen  der  K.  GeselU 
schaft  der  Wissensehaften  of  Gottingen  (1 878),  are  indispensable.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  domestic  system  can  hardly  be  properly  understood  without 
paying  some  attention  to  its  condition  when  it  was  about  to  be  swept 
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away  by  the  industrial  (evolution  duo  to  maoUuery  ;  aud  tliia  (am  be 
well  studied  in  Held,  Zisei  £M(iA«r  lur  gocialen  GckMcMb  EnglaridiflSSl), 
hut  beat  of  all,  for  tho  prosoot  purpoae,  in  the  Beporl  from  Ote  Commillee 
of  the  Hatue  of  Commoni  on  Wia  WoolUa  Uana/actuTe  of  England,  together 
with  tlie  appended  evidence  (1806).  Jnliu  Barnley,  Hiitory  0/  Wool  and 
Wool-emabing  (1889).  ia  inBtruotiva  for  modem  times,  but  has  littlo 
historioal  matter.  As  to  tlie  rerugeoa  of  tho  sixteeutli  contury,  the  onl; 
book  that  attempts  to  ootot  the  whole  ground  is  J.  5.  Bum's  Ilutory  of 
f/ie  Foreign  Be/vgeet  (1316),  which  is  scholarly  and  full  o!  iaforiuation. 
For  tbo  migration  to  Norwich,  however,  it  bos  been  superseded  by  tiie 
documents  printed  in  The  Walhont  and  tkdr  Gkureh  at  Norwich,  Steir 
History  and  SegitUra,  1565-1883,  pnblUhod  (1887-88)  by  the  Hagae- 
not  Society  of  Loudon,  which  are  introduced  by  %u  ei^hauativo  narrattve 
by  W.  J.  G.  Moans.  The  SitloTij  hae  boen  aoparataly  reprinted  undM 
the  title  of  The  WaUoont  and  their  Omreh  at  Norwieli  (tSSS).  It  it  proper 
to  add  that  a  large  part  of  the  following  chapter  has  boen  taken,  with  con- 
Biderablo  emendation  and  oorreotiaD,  from  an  earlier  essay  by  the  author. 
The  Early  Hittory  of  tlie  Engliih  Woollea  Indiutry.  in  the  Fublioations 
of  the  American  Economic  AesocJalion,  ii.  4  (18S7).] 

§  43.  The  lustory  of  Eagjish  wool  aud  olotk  has  a  two£old 
interest :  it  esplaine  thd  origin  of  the  wealth  of  England, 
aad  it  illnstrates,  with  peculiar  olearaeBS,  the  development 
of  iodustry.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  wool  was  the  one 
important  article  of  export  from  Eugland,^a,n  article  of 
which  that  country  practically  enjoyed  tho  monopoly  in  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  so  that  its  control  formed  a  powerful 
weapon  in  diplomaoy,  and  its  taxation  furnished  an  easy 
means  of  increasing  the  royal  revenue.  But  England  was  not 
content  thus  to  furnish  Europe  with  the  raw  material :  its 
government  mode  continuous  and  strenuous  efforts  to  gain  for 
it  the  manufacture  also ;  and  its  measures  succeeded.  Cloth 
became  "  the  basis  of  our  wealth ; " '  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  woollen  goods  were  "  two-thirds  of 
England's  exports."^ 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  woollen  industiy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  economist,     Food  and  clothes  aro 
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two  primaiy  neoeEearies  of  human  life,  aad  play  a  corre- 
spondingly important  part  in  eocial  history.  It  ie  signifi- 
cant that  tha  batera  and  weavers  stand  aide  by  side  in  the 
earliest  notices  of  craft  gilds  in  England.'  No  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  mediaeval  legialation  need  be  reminded 
of  the  care  with  which  the  public  authorities  aupervised 
tbo  sale  of  com  and  bread.  But  bread  could  only  be  made 
in  comparatiTely  small  quantities;  it  could  not  be  made 
for  a  distant  or  for  a  far-future  market.  This,  of  course, 
was  eqnally  true  of  all  articles  of  food,  before  the  creation 
of  the  modem  means  of  rapid  transit  and  the  discovery  of 
methods  of  preservation  ;  and  aiuce  the  "  divisiou  of  labour 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market,"  *  it  was  not  in 
the  production  of  food  that  any  considerable  manufac- 
tunng  development  could  take  place.  With  clothing 
it  waa  far  different.  A  necessary,  but  a  necoasary  which 
would  "  keep,"  it  was  the  very  first  article  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  a  sjiecial  body  of  craftsmen  came  into 
esistenoo.  And  from  the  first,  a  strong  tendency  towarda 
further  specialization  sbowed  itaelf  among  those  employed 
in  the  industry.  Wherever  the  conditions  were  favourable, 
especially  as  to  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  the  manu- 
facture Boon  began  to  supply  a.  more  than  merely  local 
demand ;  and  this  not  only  encouraged  that  division  of 
processes  which  had  been  early  seen  to  be  advantageona,  but 
tended  also  to  create  a  class  of  dealers  as  diatinguished  from 
the  actual  makers. 

To  these  cauaea  it  was  due  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  the  first  to  take  the  form  of  the  gUd,  and  the  first  to 
break  through  its  limits;  that  it  became  the  moat  widely 
spread  of  "  domestic"  industries,  and  therefore  that  in  which 
the  factory  system  gained  its  most  hardly  won  and  signal 
vie  lory. 
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We  haTe  already  noticed  in  previouB  sootions  the  first 
appearaooe  of  gilds  of  weavers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  collision  of  iuteresta  which  arose 
between  them  aud  the  body  of  burghers.*  We  have  seen  the 
large  powers  which  the  conrt  of  the  London  weavers  enjoyed 
at  the  begianing  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  ^  and  the  mono- 
polizing tendency, — needing  to  Iw  oliecked  by  appeal  to  the 
royal  courts, — which  even  thus  early  the  Lriadon  weavers 
oibibited.'  We  have  seen  also  thai  the  shape  and  quality 
of  manufactured  woollen  cloths  was  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  officer,  the  aulnaijeT?  The  purpose  of  the 
present  chapter  will  be  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  industry 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  a  story  which  will  fall  naturally 
into  three  main  divisions  :  C^  the  first  great  immigration  oft 
foreign  artisans,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  with  the  con- 
sequent expansion  of  English  manufacture,  aud  the  begin- 
ning of  manufacture  for  export  ;^3)  the  transition  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  from  the  gild  system  proper  I 
to  what  became  known  in  a  later  period  as  "the  domestic 
system  "  of  industry  ;  and  (3)  the  second  great  immigration  j 
of  foreign  craftsmen,  and  the  establishment  of  "  the  new 
draperies,"  i.e.  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities. 

That  woollen  cloth  was  made  in  England  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  shown  by  the  impor- 
tance assigned  to  the  "  assize  of  cloth ; "  aud  that  much  of 
this  cloth  was  dyed  is  proved  by  the  large  importation  of 
woad.'  But,  as  compared  with  the  Low  Countries  "*  aud  the 
great  Rhenish  cities,"  the  manufacture  was  in  a  very  back- 
ward condition.  No  cloth  was  mannractured  for  export;  and 
a  great  part  of  even  the  English  demand  for  cloth,— indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  demand  for  the  finer  qualities,— was  met  by 
importation.     Yet  it  was  from  Eoghind  that  Flanders  and 
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the  neighbouring  lands  obtained  well-nigh  the  whole,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  their  supply  of  the  raw  material;  and  it  could 
liardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  Englishmen  that  there  could 
be  no  insuperable  obetaolea  in  Ihe  way  of  t!ieir  working  up 
their  own  produce.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  at  first 
that  this  could  be  brought  about  by  prohibiting  the  esport 
of  wool.  Deprived  of  their  aconstomed  supply  of  the  raw 
materia],  foieignera  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture cloth  for  import  into  England ;  there  would  conse- 
quently be  a  greater  demand  at  home  for  English  manu- 
faotures,  and  at  the  same  time  English  craftsmen  would  get 
their  yam  more  cheaply  now  that  the  wool  had  to  be  used 
up  within  the  country. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  prohibition  of  export  is  found 
in  the  action  of  the  Osford  parliament  of  1258.  The  barons 
then  "  decreed  that  the  wool  of  the  country  should  be  worked 
up  in  England,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  foreigners,  and  that 
every  out?  should  use  woollen  cloth  made  within  the  country ; " 
and  lest  people  should  be  dissatisfied  at  having  to  put  up 
with  the  rough  oloth  of  England,  they  bade  them  "  not  to 
seek  over-precious  raiment.""  Perhaps  we  may  trace  a 
similar  idea  in  what  is  told  us  by  a  chronicler  opposed  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  how  that  when  the  piracy  of  the  sailors 
of  the  Cinque  Porta  had  put  an  end  to  trade,  and  people 
began  to  complain,  the  Kurl  tried  to  persuade  them  that  they 
cotild  get  on  very  well  without  traffic  with  foreigners ; 
"  whereupon  very  many  seeking  to  please  the  Earl  wore 
white  cloth,  disdaining  to  wear  coloured."  " 

Another  attempt  was  made  in  12T1,  when  the  exportation 
of  wool  waa  again  prohibited,  and,  what  is  more  significant, 
the  importation  of  cloth  also  forbidden.'*  But  this  order 
was  revoked  in  1274,  No  doubt  the  main  object  of  these 
mtai^iires  was  to  firce  the  rulers  of  Flanders  to  satisfy  Ihe 
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[political  demandB  of  the  English  government,  and  it  was 
■hardly  expected  that  the  prohibition  would  be  enforced 
■longer  than  was  neueBsary  to  bring  the  FlemiBh  rulers  to 
lierntB.  Even  much  later,  when  there  was  a  thriving  English 
Milan ufacture,  the  industrial  protective  policy  of  the  govem- 
noent  was  oontinnally  being  crossed  and  suspended  by  tem- 
ppoi'ary  political  motives.  But  the  repeated  experimente  had 
'  probably  this  result ;  they  made  it  clear  that  for  the  mating 
of  the  finer  sorts  of  cloth,  and  cloth  of  richer  and  more 
varied  dyes,  Englishmen  did  not  yet  possess  the  necessary 
skill.  The  government  of  Edward  III.  saw  that  if  England 
^was  to  do  without  Flemish  cloth,  Flemish  workmen  must  be 
rought  over.  Accordingly,  it  resorted  to  the  measure  which 
ropean  governments  that  wished  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  manufacture  found  it  necessary  to  employ,  down 
a  period  much  later  than  tlie  Middle  Ages.  It  turned  its 
(attention  not  so  much  to  the  prohibition  of  foreign  wares 
I  to  the  importation  of  foreign  skill."  It  may  be  said 
o  have  realized  that  what  was  needed  was  not, — to  use  the 
rohraseology  of  Friedrich  List, — the  creation  of  "  values  of 
je,"  but  the  creation  of  "  productive  powers."  "* 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Conntriea,  especially 
u  Flanders,  was  such  as  to  render  it  easy  to  attract  artisans 
Kto  England.  The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Flemish  artisans 
[At  Cassel  in  1328,  by  the  combined  forces  of  their  count  and 
■of  his  suzerain  Philip  of  Valois,  was  followed  by  rigorous 
'messaves  against  the  gilds,  and  by  the  wholesale  banishment 
of  hundreds  of  workmen  from  each  of  the  great  cities — 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres.'"  Moreover,  there  was  continu- 
i^Kally  going  iin  in  Flanders,  and  probably  also  in  the  neigh- 
^^nnuring  principalities,  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  village.^ 
^^Bud  small  towns  to  evade  the  more  or  less  complete  monopoly 
^^K)f  the  manufacture  of  cloth  claimed  by  the  great  oentrea." 


Aocoidingly  all  that  it  was  neoeflsary  for  Edward  HL  t 

»  to  pFomise  protection  to  ench  as  shonld  c 
Snglaad.  Tbe  first  of  these  letters  of  protection  that  is  extant 
was  issued  in  1331  to  "  John  Kempe,  of  Flanders,  weaver  of 
woollen  cloth."  After  reciting  that  Eempe  had  oome  with 
certain  servants  and  apprentices  to  England  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  hia  craft,  and  in  order  to  instruct  and  inform 
those  who  wished  to  learn  it,"  it  announced  that  the  king 
had  taken  Eempe  and  his  w<irkmen  into  hia  protootioo,  and 
promised  similar  letters  to  all  other  men  of  tliat  craft,  as 
well  aa  to  all  dyeis  and  fullers  who  wore  willing  to  ont*r 
the  kingdom.  A  similar  letter  was  granted  in  1336  to 
two  weavers  of  Brabant  who  had  settled  at  York;  the 
king  declaring  that  he  "expected  throngh  their  industry, 
if  they  carried  on  their  occnpation  in  England,  that  much 
advantage  would  result  to  himself  and  hia  subjects  ;  " '°  and 
another  in  tbe  next  year  to  fifteen  makers  of  clotli,  who 
with  their  labourers  and  servanta  were  about  to  oome  over 
from  Zeeland.™  But  the  government  did  not  content  itself 
with  protecting  occasional  immigrants.  A  complete  declara- 
tion of  policy  ia  presented  by  a  statute  of  1337.*'  It  offers 
protection  to  all  foreign  clothworkeia  who  shall  come  into 
the  country,  promiaing  moreover  to  grant  them  "  franchises 
as  many  and  such  as  may  aufGce  them  ;  "  it  frets  the  new- 
comers from  all  reatrictions  as  to  aulnage, — "  a  man  may 
make  the  cloths  as  long  and  as  short  as  a  man  will;"  it 
totally  prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth,  and  oven 
the  very  wearing  of  it  by  any,  great  or  small,  except  the 
royal  family;  and  it  prohibits  the  exportation  of  wool 
until  otherwise  provided.  The  contemporary  chronicler 
is  of  couise  right  in  the  immediate  object  which  be  aaaigns 
to  the  prohibition  of  export, — "  that  the  king  might  the 
uioro    quickly    overcome    the    pride   of  tbe  Flemings,  who 
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respected  woolsacks  far  more  than  they  respected  Boglisli* 
men.""  Edward  certainly  found  the  order  a  tolerably 
efiectivo  raeans  of  cneicion ;  the  misery  which  it  caaeed 
in  Flanders  and,  above  all,  in  Ghent,  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  t!i6  people  more  than  ever  from  their  count,  and  of 
bringing  James  van  ArtevelJe  to  the  head  of  affairs.™  The 
English  king  was  not  able  to  obtain  at  once  the  open  support 
of  the  Flemings;  but  in  order  to  gain  their  neutrality  be 
readily  permitted  wool  to  be  exported  and  cloth  to  be  im- 
ported. To  win  tlieir  favour  he  was  oven  willing  to  promise 
that  goods  marked  with  the  seal  of  Ghent  should  bo  eiempt 
[  from  esamination  in  the  English  maTkets."  Yet,  though  the 
mediate  political  purpose  had  been  predominant,  it  is  clear 
m  the  very  juxtaposition  of  clauaes  in  the  statute  of  1337 
that  it  was  also  thought  of  as  assisting  the  new  woollen 
anufacturea  in  Eoglaud." 
The  favourable  terms  offered  by  the  act  to  foreigners 
[  were  at  once  proclaimed  in  London  and  in  all  the  coanties 
\  of  the  realm:  and  this  invitation  was  largely  responded 
"  A  few  years  later  the  stream  of  immigration  was 
swollen  by  the  advent  of  hundreds  of  banished  and  refugee 
craftsmen,  principally  weavers,  who  were  forced  to  quit 
Flanders  upon  the  restoration  of  oligarchic  rule.  There 
had  been  pitched  battles  in  the  streets  of  Ghent  and 
Ypres  between  the  weavers  and  the  forces  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  the  craftsmen  had  been  hopelessly  beaten."  The  crafts- 
n  had  been  fighting  for  their  own  claims,  but  they  had 
o  been  in  alliance  with  England,  so  that  Edward  not 
unnatiirally  described  the  "many  men  of  divere  crafts  of 
Flanders  who  had  come  to  England  to  exercise  their 
crafts  and  to  gain  their  bread  by  their  own  labcmra,"  as 
"bauisbed  from  those  parts  owing  to  their  adhesion  to  oui 
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The  appearancw  of  these  foreignerB  wae  moBt  tmweloome 
to  the  English  artisans.    Most  of  them,  donbtleHS,  settled 
at  first  in  London ;  and  tbey  mnst  have  excited  the  bittereat 
animoeity  in  the  minds  of  the  London  gild,  which  was  now 
a  oomfortable  little  body  of  some  eighty  weavers  living  in 
or  abont  Cannon  Street,  who  had  for  some  time, — as  we  learn 
from  the  report  of  the  indictment  against  them  in  1321, — 
been  pursuing  the  policy  of  limiting  their  numbers  in  order    i 
to  increase  the    price  of  labour.'"      The  new-coroere   were   | 
attacked  and  threatened  nntil  they  were  afraid  to  remain ; 
and   in   1344  the  guverniuent  found  it  necessary  to  send 
ft  epeoial    writ  to   the   mayor  and   sheriffs."      They   were    ' 
enjoined  to  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  the  king  had   : 
taken  the  foreigners  in  London  under  his  special  protectioi 
and  they  were  to  imprison  in  Newgate  all  whom  they  found 
disregarding  the  proclamation.     But  if  the  foreigners  were 
to  stay  In  London,  the  weavers'  gild  would  be  sure  to  try 
to  make  them  become  mc-inbers  and  pay  their  due  oontri-  \ 
bution  to  the  ferm.     In  1351  "the  poor  weavers  of  London"  | 
represented  to  the  king  in  parliament  that  Henry  II.  had   I 
given  them  a  charter  conferring  upon  them  a  monopoly  of  ' 
their  craft,  in  return    for  which  they  were  bound  to  pay 
twenty  marks  yearly,  but  that  now,  taking  advantage  of 
the  proclamation  of  1337,  foreigners  had  come  into  the  city 
and  were  making  gain,  and  yet  were  free  from  the  burden  of 
contributing  to  the  ferm.     They  prayed,  thererore,  either 
that  they  might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  foreigners 
that  they  themselves  might  be  freed  from  the  ferm."     The  j 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Ilschequer,  and  there  Nicolas 
of  Worsted  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London  weavers  and 
oomplajned  that  Giles  Spolmakere,  with  four  other  persons 
in  London  and  one  in  Southwarfc,  "  foreigners  who  are  not 
of  the  gild,"  had  meddled  with  their  industry,  making  all 
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I  sovte  of  rayed  and  coloured  cloth,  and  )'et  would  not  bo 

I  snliject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gild.""     ProreediogB,  how- 

I  ever,  were  stayed  by  a  royal  writ  which  Giles   had  just 

I  obtained  and  now  produced.      It  set  forth  that  the  king 

Iiad  promised  to  protect  the  foreigners  so  long  as  they  paid 

■what  they  ought,  and  that  many  of  them  hud  willingly 

paid  their  share  of  the  twenty  marks  as  assessed  by  the 

gild  itself;  and  yet  the  English  weavers  kept  on  trying 

to  force  them  to  belong  to  their  gild,  and  to  come  to  its 

oourta."     The  ting   therefore  ordered  that  Giles   and   the 

other  foreign  weavers  should  not  be  molested  because  they 

.  did  not  belong  to  the  gild  of  weavers  of  London,"  and  that 

I  the  trial  should  go  no  further. 

Next  year  the  government  showed  even  greater  favour 
[  to  the  foreigners.     In  reply  to  a  petition  addreaaed  to  the 
Bovereign  in  parliament   by  the  alien  weavers,  "  the  king 
.  did,  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
I  other  great  men  assembled  in  this   said   parliament,  grant 
I   for  himself  and  his  beirs  to  all  and  singular  foreign  cloth- 
\  workers  .  .  .  who   then    resided  in  his    kingdom  .  .  .  and 
'  shonld  thereafter  come  and  abide  there  and  follow  their  craft 
.  that  they  might  safely  abide  in  the  realm  under  tho 
;'s  protection,  and  might  freely  follow  their  craft;  with- 
out being  compellable  to  be  members  of  the  gild  of  weavers 
of  London,  natives,  or  of  other  clothworkers  of  this  realm, 
r  to  pny  any  sitmg  of  money  by  reason  of  such  gild."  " 

The  grant  of  such  a  privilege  would  not  make  it  easier 
for  the  local  authorities  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  again  and  again  obliged  to  issue  orders  that  no 
one  should  molest  the  Flemings,'^  and — since  attack  provoked 
I  reprisal — that  neither  Flemings,  Brahan9onB,  nor  Zeelandera 
[  should  go  about  with  arms." 

IIciw  the  immigration  of   foreign  weavers  affected    tho 
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oiganiziition  of  industry  in  London,  it  eeems  impoasiU 
accurately  to  determine.  There  are,  however,  three  e 
tions  which  may  with  some  confidence  he  made :  first,  th( 
though  exempted  hy  Edward  III.  from  the  necessity  t 
becoming  members  of  the  London  weavers'  gild,  the  foreign 
weavers  did  not  remain  without  some  sort  of  association 
among  themselves ;  secondly,  that  the  old  weavers'  gild  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  change  in  its  position ;  but,  thirdly, 
that  it  did  finally  succeed  in  regaining  the  control  of  all 
those  exercising  the  oraft  within  London. 

The  first  is  proved  by  a  petition  presented  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  the  year  1362  by  the  "weavers  alien."" 
They  ask  that  "  three  good  folk  of  the  weavers  alien  may 
be  ordained  and  swom  to  keep  and  rule  their  trade;"  that 
every  alien  who  wishes  to  work  in  the  oity  should  be 
obliged  to  present  himself  before  these  officers  and  prove 
his  capacity,  and  that  his  wages  should  be  fixed  by  them; 
and  that  the  same  officers  should  decide  in  quarrels  between 
masters  aud  men  about  wages,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  petty 
larceny.  Then  come  the  ordinary  gild  regulations,  re- 
Btricting  night  work  and  work  on  holy  days.  The  proposed 
rules  were  sanctioned :  whereupon  two  Flemings  and  a 
Brahanter  were  chosen  aud  sworn  "  to  keep  and  oversee 
the  articles  aforesaid  and  the  alien  men  of  the  same  trade." 

This  trade  organization  obviously  included  both  Flem- 
ings and  Braban^oua.  But  Flemings  must  certainly  have 
largely  preponderated;  and  therefore  we  may  with  little 
hesitation  identify  it  with  "  the  trade  of  the  weavers  among 
the  Flemings "  spoken  of  in  the  "  Articles  of  the  Flemish 
weavers  in  London"  four  years  later."'  They  ask  that 
previous  ordinances  may  remain  in  force ;  that  weavers  who 
cause  affrays  shall  be  properly  punished;  aod  that  the 
bailiffs  of  the  society  shall  not  he  allowed  to  summon  meet- 
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ings  or  demand  oontributionfl  without  the  assent  of  twenty- 
four  men  of  the  trade  to  be  chosen  by  the  city  authoritieB. 
Yet  even  though  men  of  Flanders  and  of  Brabant  were 
united  in  the  same  body,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy 
between  (hem;  hence  it  was  that  in  1370  "the  commonalty 
of  the  weavers  among  the  Flemings"  petitioned  for  the 
renewal  of  a  previous  ordinauce  of  the  magistrates  which, 
for  the  prevention  of  affrays  between  the  two  races,  had 
ordered  that  "the  weavers  Flemings"  should  meet  for  the 
hiring  of  serving-men  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Lawrence 
Pountenay,  and  "the  weavers  of  Brabant"  in  the  church- 
yard of  Our  Lady  Somersete,  But  they  did  not  wish  that 
there  should  be  two  rival  organizations,  for  they  asked  also 
*'that  the  serving-men  in  that  trade  should  serve  indif- 
ferently under  the  weavers  of  either  nation."  " 

There  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  lessening  importauoe 
of  the  London  "  weavereraf t "  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fonrteenth  century.  Thus  we  find  that  as  early  as  1377 
they  had  sunk  into  the  ninth  place  among  the  miateries ; 
and  that  while  nine  companies  sent  six  members  apiece  to 
the  common  cuuncil,  the  weavers  sent  only  four."  This  change 
in  their  position  was  largely  due,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
to  the  rise  of  the  oompanies  of  traderg.  But  it  must  have 
been  hastened  by  the  struggle  with  the  foreign  weavers, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  contribute  to  the  gild. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV.  the  weavers'  gild  was 
four  hundred  marks  in  arrears  with  its  ferm ;  it  continued 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  till  the  sixteenth  year, 
when  the  arrears  were  wiped  out  by  royal  grace.  In  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.  it  again  owed  for  nine 
years.  And  "  the  gild  of  weavers  with  broad  looms," — 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  old  gild  of 
was   onoe    more    in    the   thirty- eighth  year   of 
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Henry  VllI,  pardoned  its  arrears  of  ferm  "in  oonsideratioa 
of  the  poverty  of  the  said  artificers."  " 

Yet  it  is  clear  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  weavers'  gild, 
or  "conipatiy," — as  it  oarae  later  to  be  culied,— did  succeed 
in  the  end  in  incorporating  the  foreign  weavers  and  tbeir 
descendants.  The  English  weavers  had  petitioned  in  140S 
and  1414  that  aliens  should  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
ferm.  The  answer  had  been  that  the  Hoyal  Council  "had 
power  by  authority  of  parliament  to  do  justice  between  the 
parties  accurJing  to  its  discretion." "  As  we  find  under 
Edward  IV.  that  foreigners  were  now  compelled  by  the 
royal  courts  to  contribute  to  the  ferm,  even  though  they 
were  not  members  of  the  gild,"  we  may  suppose  that  the 
privy  council  had  in  the  interval  acceded  to  the  retiuest  of 
the  native  craftsmen.  And  when  the  foreiguera  found  they 
had  to  pay  towards  the  ferm,  it  probably  occurred  to  them 
that  they  might  as  well  join  the  gild.  Certainly  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  weavers'  company  had  the  power 
of  compelling  all  weavers  within  London  to  become 
members, — a  power  which  they  exercised  until  the  present 
century." 

The  foreign  weavers  doubtless  met  with  much  the  same 
reception  elsewhere  in  England,  outside  London ;  although, 
as  their  numbers  in  the  other  towns  would  be  much 
smaller,  it  would  be  easier  to  incorporate  them  in  the 
existing  organization.  "Unfortunately  we  have  scarcely  any 
evidence  except  a  brief  notice  concerning  Bristol  which  is 
found  in  a  royal  writ  of  1339  addressed  to  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs.*'  The  writ  begins  with  rcciling  that  it  bad  recently 
been  ordained  and  agreed  in  parliament  "  that  the  wools 
should  be  worked  up  into  cloth  within  the  kingdom," — 
a  significant  statement  of  the  conscious  policy  which 
underlay  the  Act  of  1337,     It  had  been  ordained  likewise 
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thftt  kll  who  wished  to  nutke  cloth  ehonld  be  idlowed  to  do 
BO  whererer  they  pleased.  Relying  upon  this,  '■  Thomas 
Bl&uket  and  other  citizens  of  the  town  had  caused 
instruments,'' — doubtless  looms, — "  for  the  mttking  of  oloth 
to  be  set  np  in  their  booses,  and  had  cansod  veavera  and 
other  craflsmen  to  be  hired."  It  is  not  mentioned  that 
these  craft'onen  trere  foreigners,  but  it  is  highly  probable. 
The  writ  goes  on  to  recite  how  that  in  spite  of  the  act  of 
parliament  the  mayor  and  baili6s  had  heavily  fined  Thomas 
and  the  others  on  account  of  these  looms,  and  had  otherwise 
molested  them,  and  it  ends  with  oideriug  that  this  mol»sta- 
tion  should  cease;  and  that  Thomas  and  the  other  enter- 
prising citizens,  and  also  their  workmen,  should  be  properly 
protected. 

This  writ  is  more  suggestive  than  explicit.  It  is  dear, 
however,  from  other  information,  that  Thomas  Blanket  Wiu* 

f  no  simple  craftsman :  he  belonged  to  an  important  Bristol 
&mily,  which,  in  Ms  otvu  person  and  in  the  persons  of  bts 
brothers,  was  frequently  represented,  about  this  time,  among 
the  town  magistrates  and  among  the  bni^esses  in  parlia* 
nt."  Moreover  the  phrase,  -'caused  workmen  to  be 
hired,"  may  point  to  an  early  capitalist  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  in  something  like  a  large  workshop 
or  small  lactory ;  and  it  may  have  been  this  departure 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  time,  more  than  non- 
membei'ship  of  the  gild  (or  in  addition  to  that  non- 
membership),  which  seemed  to  the  magistrates  to  call  for 

I  punishment."' 

In  Norwich  the  oourse  of  events  was  apparently  Bimilar  to 
that  in  London,  for  there  also  the  alien  weavers  remained  for 
some  time  outside  the  existing  gild.  Under  Henry  IV.  the 
native  weavers  petitioned  parliament  for  the  incorporation, 
— pivbably  the  compulsory  incorporation,— of  the  aliens  in 
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their  gild,  and  it  is  probablo  that  the;  were  nltimatelj^  I 
BucceBBfuL"" 

How  powerful  mey  have  been  the  impulse  thus  given  to 
English  manufacture  we  are  unable  wiLb  certainty  to  eati- 
luate.  An  accovnt  &rst  printed  by  Misseldeu  in  lti23  (with 
no  other  explanation  of  its  origin  than  that  it  was  an 
exchequer  record  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  a  merchant), 
profesBC'B  to  give  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  in 
1354:."  According  to  this,  more  than  30,000  sacks  of  wool 
were  exported  in  that  year,  but  also  4774^  pieces  of  cloth 
valued  at  40s,  each,  and  8061^  pieces  of  worsted  stuff  valued 
at  16«.  8(Z.  each,  while  among  Lhe  imports  were  1831  pieces 
of  fine  cloth,  each  valued  at  £6.  The  account  may  be 
wholly  ficlilious,  or  may  be  assigned  to  the  wrong  year;  but 
if  it  could  be  accepted  as  genuine,  it  would  show  that 
twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  foreign  craftsmen 
began,  England  already  exported  a  not  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  though  much  of  it  was  probably  in  an  un- 
finished state  and  was  worked  up  abroad.  The  difierenoe 
between  the  value,  per  piece,  of  cloth  imported  and  of  that 
exported  is  very  striking. 

It  is,  however,  unmietakable  tcBtimony  to  the  new  and 
growing  importance  of  the  exports  of  woollen  cloth,  that  it 
was  felt  to  be  worth  while  to  impose  new  customs  upon 
them.*  This  was  in  1347,  or  sfmewhat  earlier.  The 
Commons  petitioned  in  1347  that  this  custom  "  newly  made  " 
might  be  removed,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  foreign 
merchants  from  buying.  The  answer  is  significant,  as  show- 
ing that  the  government  already  anticipated  the  time  when 
the  exportation  of  the  manufactured  commodity  would  take 
the  place  of  that  of  the  raw  material :  "  It  is  the  pleasure  of 
our  lord  the  king,  the  prelates,  earls,  and  other  magnates,that 
this  custom  should  remain  in  farce,  for  it  is  reasonable  that 
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tlie  king  Bhould  take  like  pro&t  from  clothe  'wrought  witliin 
the  realm  and  carried  forth,  as  of  wools  carried  forth  from 
the  land."  " 

§  43.  Before,  however,  the  introdnctioii  of  foreign 
weavers  had  hegnn,  a  new  manufacture — that  of  woreled — 
had  be«n  growing  up  in  Norfolk,  and  had  already  reached 
a  considerable  maguilutle.  As  early  ae  1315  the  evila  had 
began  to  show  themselves  which  were  oharaoteriatio  of  a 
young  and  unregulated  industry.  In  that  year  the  foreign 
traders,  together  with  a  number  of  native  merchanta,  com- 
plained of  the  way  in  whiiji  they  were  deceived  at  Norwich 
and  in  the  couaty  of  Norfolk  generally,  with  regard  to  "  the 
cloths  which  people  call  Worthstedes  and  Aylehames."  ° 
Those  which  were  sold  as  measuring  24  ells  were  really  only 
20  ells  in  length,  and  those  which  should  have  measured  30 
contained  no  more  than  25.  The  reason  aBsigned  was  the 
absence  of  any  "  assize,"  or  system  of  control ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  praytid  that  the  king  would  jnatitnta  an  assize, 
80  that  defective  wares  might  be  forfeited  "like  all  other 
things  which  go  by  assay."  The  reply  was  that  proclama- 
tion should  be  made  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  London,  and 
wherever  else  might  seem  expedient,  that  no  cloth  should 
be  sold  for  mere  than  its  real  measui'o,  and  that  every  cloth 
should  be  of  equal  value  throughout.  Soon  after,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  and  appoint  a 
special  aulnagcr  of  worsteds  in  the  county  of  Norfolk;  and 
this  office  was  conferred  on  a  certain  John  Peacock."  In 
1327  the  office  was  transfoired  to  Robert  de  Poleye,  one  of 
the  king's  yeomen."  But  the  control  of  this  new  officer  was 
not  welcome  to  the  weavers.  They  complained  that  whereas 
they  used  to  make  their  cloths  of  a  length  of  some  eight  or 
ten  ells,  Kobert  de  Poleye  coropDlled  them  to  make  them  of 

40,  30,  or  24  ells  at  the  least,  and  exacted  a  penny  i 
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more  as  payment  for  afRYing  Ids  seaL  In  1328  the  Bishop 
of  Norwioh  and  three  other  oommissioDers  were  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  charges :  as  Bobert  de  Poleye  con  tinned  to 
exercise  his  office,  we  may  condnde  that  the  commissioners 
reported  in  his  favonr.***  The  craftsmen  refased  to  submit ; 
and  early  in  the  next  year  we  find  some  seventeen  persons 
aocnsed  by  Bobert  before  the  justices  of  conspiring  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  his  office.^  Of  these  seventeen  seven 
are  spoken  of  as  ^  of  Worsted."  The  list  of  places  at 
which  this  conspiracy  took  place  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
indicating  the  area  occupied  by  the  industry  in  1329.  They 
were  Norwich,  Bishop's  Lynn,  Worstede,  Walsham,  Gatton, 
Scothowe,  Tonstede,  Honynge,  "and  other  places.**  The 
opposition  was  so  strong, — the  craftsmen,  so  it  is  said,  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  go  on  with  their  work, — ^that  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  1329,  the  king  altogether  re v(  iked  the 
concession  made  to  Bobert  de  Poleye,  and  agreed  that  in 
future  the  makers  of  worsted  doths  should  manufacture  and 
sell  them  without  being  obliged  to  satisfy  any  assay.^  But 
this  concession,  though  made,  was  apparently  not  enrolled ;  ^ 
and  in  1348  the  weavers  of  worsted  cloths  again  approached 
parliament ;  this  time,  we  are  told,  with  the  approval  of 
certain  merchants.  It  may  have  been  that  Bobert  de 
Poleye  still  claimed  to  exercise  his  office  during  his  life- 
time, according  to  the  original  grant ;  or  it  may  have  been 
feared  that  a  new  patent  was  about  to  be  granted :  and  the 
petitioners  now  remonstrated  that  a  decision,  that  of  1329, 
which  had  been  arrived  at  by  good  deliberation  and  sage 
advisement  of  the  king  and  his  council,  ought  not  lightly  to 
be  set  aside  in  favour  of  any  one.  The  council  thought  fit 
to  grant  the  petition  ''  for  the  common  profit  alike  of  the 
great  as  of  the  smaU."  ^ 

For   the  rest   of  the   century,  apparently,  the  worsted 
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'  industry  was  Bubject  to  no  special  enpervisioa.  We  may 
eonjectnre  that  tbere  ^as  some  sort  of  local  oTganizaticm  of 
the  craft  both  in  Korwicli  and  in  the  other  towns  where  the 
Indaatry  was  eBtabliebed,  and  that  the  mniiicipal  authorities 
exercised  a  general  control  orei  the  trade.'*  "  In  13SS  there 
was  an  Ordinance  made,"  by  the  citizens,  "  that  no  Citizen 
shoald  Troy  any  Worsteds  of  any  Country  Weavera,  in  the 
City  Liberties,  withont  they  set  tieir  Chests  in  the  Messuage 

P,  .  .  now  oalied  the  Worsted-Celde  (Shop  or  Stall),  under 
Penalty  of  40g.  for  the  first  Offence,  4Z.  for  .the  eeoond,  and 
losing  their  Liberty,"  i.e.  franchise,  "fur  the  third;  and 
WiU.  de  Eaton  and  Will.  Lomynonr  were  chosen  Wardens 
to  take  care  of  this  Basinesa." "  It  is  clear  that  Norwich 
WM  becoming  an  emporium  to  which  was  brought  for  sale 
the  worsted  cloth  manufactured  in  all  the  villages  around ; 
and  thig  ordinance  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  to  secure 

»a  proper  supervision,  but  also  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
tie  Norwich  artisanB.  by  providing  that  there  should  be  do 
direct  contact  between  Norwich  purchasers  and  country 
weavers  except  in  one  specified  market.  The  policy  of  the 
tneHmre  was  precisely  similar  to  that  which  led  to  the 
CBtablishment  of  Blackwell  Hall  in  London,  to  be  referred 
to  later. 
When,  however,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Norwich 
obtained  a  new  charter,  giving  it  for  the  first  time  a  mayor 
,  and  sheriffs,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  authorities 

LB  to  press  for  more  complete  powers.  In  1410  the  Com- 
jns  in  Pai'liament  represented  to  the  king  "  on  behalf  of 
B  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Norwich," 
Pthat  "worsteds  had  been  recently  made  by  the  workers 
r  thereof  with  deceit,  both  in  their  quality  and  in  their 
I  measure,  to  the  great  scandal  and  hurt  of  the  loyal  merchant* 
I  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country ;  to  the  hurt  also  of  the 
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lords,  gentry,  aod  all  other  folk  of  the  realm  who 
to  bny  worateds  for  their  needs  \  aad  to  the  certain  deatmction 
of  the  merchants  who  pass  with  these  worsteds  into  Flanders, 
Zeoland,  and  other  places  over  the  sea.  For  if  the  foreign 
merchants  decided  to  search  and  measure  all  the  worsted 
coming  from  this  side,  and  to  seize  all  they  found  defective, 
ordering  besides  severe  penalties  for  the  sellers  of  such 
worsteds,  it  would  be  a  great  scandal  and  reproof  to  this 
kingdom, — and  the  total  destruction  alike  of  the  merchants 
and  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  since  their  trade  is  in  nothing 
but  worsteds.  That  it  would  please  our  Lord  the  King  to 
consider,  how,  that  the  workers  in  woiaterl  have  repaired, 
and  continually  do  repair,  to  that  city,  and  commonly  to  a 
place  called  the  Worsted- Selde  within  the  city."  They 
bogged,  therefore,  that  in  future  the  power  of  search  and 
aulnage  should  be  entrusted  to  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
commonalty,  or  their  depntiea.  Their  prayer  was  granted  : 
henceforth  no  cloth  was  to  be  sold  nntil  it  had  been  sealed  as 
being  of  due  quality  and  size,  and  a  moderate  scale  of  fees 
was  established,  whereof  the  proceeds  were  to  go  towards  the 
repair  of  the  city  walls,"  The  grant  was  originally  made 
only  for  seven  years,  but  afterwards  renewed.  The  mayor 
and  bailiffs  did  not,  however,  undertake  themselves  the  office 
of  "Aulnage  and  Seal,"  but  let  it  to  a  couple  of  citizens, 
who  paid  a  yearly  rent  to  the  corporation," — a  condition  of 
things  which  remained  undisturbed  for  some  thirty  yeara. 
The  petition  of  1410  shows  that  the  manufacture  now 
furnished  the  staple  trade  of  Norwich,  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom.'™  The  industry  had  long  ago  passed  out 
of  the  stage  at  which  it  produced  only  one  or  two  staple 
varietiea;  for  the  petition  enumerates  as  many  as  twenty- 
one  different  fiorta  and  sizes  of  worsted  oloth  as  requiring 
Bupervision." 
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§  44.  The  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
worsted  duriag  the  second  half  of  the  fourteeiith  century 
had  amoug  its  results  the  creation  of  a  numerous  and 
>realtby  body  of  English  merchants  trading  with  the  finislied 
article. 

The  position  at  this  time  of  the  English  oloth  induatry, 

compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  was  as  follows:  Like 

the  industry  of  the  Bhino  and  of  northern  France,  it  was 

rapidly  gaining  upon  that  of  the  Netherlands ;    it  had  not 

yet  surpassed  in  importance  the  manufactures  alike  of  the 

Netherlands,  of  France,  and  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  was  destined 

to  do  in  succeeding  centuries.      The  internal  development 

was,  as  we  might  espect,  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  other 

countries;  and  of  this  development  the  most  striking  feature 

was  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  class  of  English  dealers, — of 

traders  in  cloth  as  distinguished  from  makers  of  cloth.     This 

is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance.      Nowhere  but  in  the 

I  Netherlands  had  there  been  room  hitherto  for  the  growth 

f  such  a  body.     There  the  sale  of  cloth  had  long  been  as 

I  important  to  merchants  as  the  purchase  of  woo! ;  and  both 

[  were   monopolized  by    the   little    burgher   oligarchiea  who 

lited  together  in  the  Hanse  of  London,     The  spirit 

f  of  the  gilds  merchant  in  England  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 

similar  societies  abroad;  whatever  trade  there  was  they  doubt- 

B  tried  to  get  into  their  own  hands.     It  has  been  shown 

an  earlier  section  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

\  there  had  been  eonic  little  trade  in  dyed  cloths,  and  that 

uling  olassea  in  the  towns  had  attempted  to  seoure  & 

I  monopoly  of  it.     During  the  two  centuiiea,  however,  which 

I  followed,  the  craftsmen  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rights 

■  xjf   citizenship,   and    the    exclusive    privileges    of    a    small 

HOveming  class  had  passed  away.     Any  citizen  could  now 

kde  in  oloth  if  ho  wished.     StiU  it  was  not  until  the  period 
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at  which  we  have  now  arrived  that  a  numerous  olass  of  olof 
dealers,  or  drapere,  made  its  appearance."  There  had  been 
BO  little  maDiifacture  for  any  save  the  immediate  market,^- 
the  wants  of  the  tuwa  and  neigUhourhood, — that  if  men 
dealt  in  cloth  at  all,  they  dealt  in  it  together  with  half  a 
dozen  other  commodities;  they  were  merchantB,  and  not 
dealers  in  one  particular  article. 

We  are  so  aooustomed  nowadays  to  the  appearance  of 
a  new  branch  of  commerce,  entered  upon  by  men  with  the 
command  of  capital  which  they  are  ready  to  make  use  of  in 
any  profitable  way  that  presents  itself,  that  the  rise  of  the 
cloth  trade  may  not  eeem  to  need  explanation.  Bat  in  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  but  little  of  what  may  be 
termed  "free"  or  "disengaged"  capital, ready  to  be  turned  in 
any  profitable  direction.  Hence  the  question  arises,  In  what 
way  precisely  did  this  new  division  of  occupations  arise  ?  It 
is  antecedently  probable  that  the  trade  in  cloth  would  be 
engaged  in  chiefly  by  men  who  were  already  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  industry.  Of  these  there  were  two  groups, 
from  either  of  which  the  new  body  might  conceivably  have 
arisen, — the  wool-dealera  and  the  cloth-fin iahers.  It  does  not 
appear  that  before  this  time  there  was  any  very  uniform 
system  of  relations  among  the  various  branuhes  of  the  doth 
industry.  We  may  perhaps  gather  that  the  weaver  had  usually 
ooonpied  the  most  independent  position ;  that  he  had  very 
generally  bought  the  yarn  himself,  and  then,  after  weaving 
the  cloth,  had  paid  the  fuller  to  full  and  the  dyer  to  dye  it,  and 
had  himself  sold  the  olothto  the  person  who  intended  to  use 
it.  The  user  might  employ  it  in  its  rough  state,  or,  as  was 
often  the  case,  might  take  it  to  the  cloth-finisher,  the  pareur,'* 
—or,  as  he  is  called  later,  the  tonsor  or  sltearei; — who  sheared 
off  the  nap  at  so  much  the  piece.*'  But  the  weaver  did  not 
always  occupy  this  eoonomioally  superior  position ;  aometintea 
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he  received  yam  from  a  oiiatomer  or  employer,  and  gave  baok 
olotb,  re{%iving  bo  muob  per  pieoe  as  remuneration ;  Bome- 
times  again  the  falter  bought  the  cloth  from  the  weaver,  or 
paid  the  weaver  for  working  up  yarn  into  cloth,  and  himself 
sold  it  to  the  public.  Any  of  these  branohes,  therefore, 
might  have  become  the  dominant  one.  But  the  two  men- 
tioned, the  wool-dealers  and  cloth-&nishers,  had  obvious 
advantages.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wool-dealer,  whether  he 
merely  bought  the  raw  wool  and  sold  it  to  those  who  woald 
make  it  into  yam,  or  whether  he  himself  paid  for  its  being 
combed  and  spun,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  weaver,  waa  already 
a  merchant  with  some  command  of  capital  and  accustomed  to 
commercial  dealings.  Ecglish  dealers  in  wool  and  other 
staple  commodities  were  at  this  time  becoming  an  important 
and  influential  body,  and  were  beginning  to  contest  with  the 
Teutonic  Hanaa  its  monopoly  of  export  from  England."'  It 
is  therefore  likely  enough  that  such  merchants  would  trade 
in  what  wus  practically  a  new  commodity, — the  cloth  which 
was  now  being  supplied  of  better  quality  and  in  larger 
quantity  than  ever  before.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  other  countries,  there  is  certainly  no  evideuoe 
that  in  England  the  dealers  in  cloth  came,  to  any  large 
extent,  from  among  the  dealers  in  woo!. 

The  other  theory,  that  it  was  the  cloth-flniahera  who  first 
ventured  upon  trade,  has  also  antecedent  probability  in  its 
favour.  For  it  was  through  their  hands  that  the  cloth  last 
passed ;  instead  of  waiting  for  a  onatomer  to  bring  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  be  shorn  or  flnished,  they  might  see  the  advantages 
to  be  got  by  buying  the  cloth  from  the  weaver  and  finishing 
it  ready  for  the  cuatomor.*"  As  the  demand  increased,  they 
would  need  larger  stocks,  and  some  of  them  woiild  probably 
soon  give  theniselvea  up  entirely  to  the  trade.  It  seemB  very 
likely  that  this  is  what  took  place  in  Paris  and  in  France 
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generally.  There,  apparently,  it  was  the  fullera  who  c 
the  cloth  to  bo  put  through  its  final  prooeases, — either  shear- 
ing it  themeelveB  or  employing  men  who  sheared  it  for 
them ;  and  it  was  the  fullers  who  sold  it  to  the  general 
public.  The  term  "draper"  waa  at  first  need  q^ui to  gener- 
ally for  any  one  making  or  dealing  in  cloth,'"  but  clearly  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  became  a  synonym  for  fuller.'' 
Seen  first  as  rivais  of  the  weavers  in  the  sale  of  clothj^  the 
fliers  seem  quickly  to  have  got  it  into  their  own  hands ; 
until  finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  royal 
letters  patent  divided  the  "  drapers  "  into  two  classes,  manu- 
facturers and  traders." 

What  information  we  have  for  England  points  in  the  same 
direction.  Isolated  "  drapers  "  appear  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  '*  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  a  numerous  hoiy 
of  dealers  in  cloth,  even  in  London,  before  1364,  the  date  of 
the  first  charter  granted  to  the  Drapers'  company.  The 
same  charter  furnishes  evideuL-e  that  the  drapers  were  still 
maftefjof  cloth,  t.c.  completed  the  final  processes,  including 
shearing ;  for  the  preamble  complains  that  "  dyers,  weavera, 
and  fullers,  who  used  to  follow  their  own  crafts,  have  become 
maktrt  of  cloth."  '^  Moreover,  towards  the  later  part  of  the 
nest  century  we  find  the  fullers  and  shearmen  in  a  position 
of  dependence  upon  the  drapers,  and  paying  a  fee  at  Drapers' 
Hall  for  eacli  apprentice ; '°  a  situation  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  sapposition  that  the  drapers  had  arisen  from 
among  them.  The  fullers  were  incorporated  in  1430,  and 
the  shearmen  had  a  fellowship  and  wardens,  with  certain 
rights  of  superviaiou;  but  the  great  companies  of  drapers 
and  tailors  were  promised  that  the  shearmen  should  not  be 
incorporated,  and  they  were  not  incorporated  till  1508." 

This  mention  of  the  close  connection  between  the  drapers 
and   tailors  in  Loudon  suggests   a   piece   of  circuEustautial 
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evidenoe  -whicli  is  at  any  rate  curious.  In  aeTeral  towns, 
EiB  in  Tork  and  Oxford,  the  drapers  and  tailora  were 
united  in  the  same  company;  but  in  Coventry  the  place 
of  the  drapers  wan  taken  by  the  shearmen,  and  the  mys- 
tery play  was  presented  by  "  the  company  of  sheremea  and 
tailors."  " 

However  we  may  explain  their  origin,  the  drapers 
certainly  formed  powerful  companiea  in  London  and  other 
great  towns  towards  the  end  iif  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and 
in  that  of  Richard  II.  The  London  company  of  drapers  waa 
not  long  in  obtaining  important  rights  of  supervision  over 
the  industry  of  the  capital  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country. 
Their  earliest  charter  had  given  them  a  monopoly  of  the  retail 
sale  of  cloth  in  London  and  its  subnrbs :  any  one  not  belong- 
ing to  the  mistery  who  had  cloth  to  sell  could,  indeed,  sell  it 
in  gross  to  lords  and  commoners  who  wanted  it  for  their  own 
use,  but  he  might  nerer  sell  it  retail,  or  even  wholesale, 
except  to  members  of  the  drapers'  company.'*  By  the 
purchase  of  a  hall  in  1384,  the  company  obtained  an  adminis- 
trative centre  :  **  the  fact  that  this  hall  was  in  St.  Swithin's 
Lane*''  shows  how  close  their  connection  still  was  with  the 
weavers  of  Cannon  Stieet,  Indeed,  during  the  next  century 
the  old  home  of  the  working  weavers  came  to  be  occupied 
by  dealers :  in  Z/ondou  LicAjisnny,  the  best-known  ballad  of 
Lydgate,  a  countryman  describes  how 

*■  Then  went  I  forth  bj  London  atone ; '"' 
Tbiongliout  oil  Caawyke  street ; 
Drapers  mucli  cloth  me  offered  anone."  " 

An  important  characteristic  of  medijeval  life  was  the 
great  annual  fair,  held  usually  outside  the  walls  of  towns, 
on  the  lands  of  great  lords,  or  eculesiastioal  bodies,  who 
derived  no  small  part  of  their  income  from  the  fee  paid  by 
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each  dealer  who  set  np  a  booth.  There  were  three  of  thes 
in  tbe  snhnrbB  of  London  ;  at  Westminster,  belonging  to  t] 
Abbot;  at  Smithfield,  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Our  Lady's  fair  at  Southwarfc,  belonging  to  the  Prior  of  8K^ 
Mary  Overy.  Of  these,  the  first  was  the  most  important  and 
lasted  thirty  days,  while  those  of  Smithfield  and  Sonthwark 
lasted  bnt  three.  Cloth  now  became  the  chief  article  sold  at 
these  gatherings  ;  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  especially 
known  as  the  Cloth  Fair.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  ths 
drapers  and  merchant  taylors'  companies  obtained  the  right 
to  aearoh  all  the  cloth  exposed  for  sale  and  to  mark  it 
according  to  its  size.*'  The  annual  search  at  Westminster 
Beema  to  have  soon  ceased:  but  down  to  1737,  long  after  the 
conditions  of  industry  had  altogether  changed,  the  wardens 
attended  year  after  year  at  Smithfield  and  Southwark  with 
"the  Company's  standard.""' 

The  earliest  accounts  in  the  possession  of  the  company, 
those  of  1415,  show  that  it  was  already  a  powerful  body, 
numbering  as  it  did  more  than  100  memberH,** — by  which 
must  bo  understood  master  drapers  only,  and  not  journey- 
men or  apprentices.  By  this  time,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  drapers  had  arisen  in  other  towns;  and,  both  for 
the  sale  of  their  cloth  to  the  people  of  London,  as  well  as  for 
its  easier  export  to  foreign  countries,  these  began  to  resort  to 
the  capital.  They  oonld  not  fail  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  London  drapers,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  go-vernment  and  the  mnnioipal  authorities  to  devise 
some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  plan  they  hit  upon  was 
the  establishment  of  Blaokwell,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
Bakewell  Hall,  which  was  destined  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  English  woollen  industry  for  four  centuries. 
This  wets  an  old  hall  with  a  considerable  piece  of  ground 
around  it,  in  Basinghall  Street ;  it  had  originally  belonged  to 
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the  Basings,  bad  been  occupied  by  a  certain  Thomas  Bake- 
well  in  the  reign  of  Eilward  III.,  and  waa  now,  in  13i*7, 
purchased  by  the  mayor  aod  coEnTnonalty  of  London  and 
turned  into  a  market  for  country  drapora."  With  the  eanc- 
tion  of  the  government,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
monalty issued  in  1398  regulations  to  the  following  affect: 
Country  drapers  were  to  house,  show,  and  sell  their  oloth 
only  at  Blackwell  Hall ;  the  sale  was  to  be  carried  on  weekly 
between  noon  on  Thursday  and  noon  on  Saturday :  and 
merchants, — among  whom  aliens,  t.e.  foreigners,  are  spe- 
cially mentioned, — were  not  to  buy  from  them  except  at  the 
hall  and  within  the  times  appointed  :  the  penalty  for  the 
breach  of  these  rules  being  the  forfeiture  of  the  oloth  in  all 
cases.*"  In  order  that  the  regulations  should  be  obeyed,  the 
oominon  oouncil  in  1405  empowered  the  drapers'  company  to 
appoint  a  keeper  of  the  hall  every  year,''  Although  it  is 
not  stated  io  the  ordiuauoea,  it  is  made  clear  by  a  statute  of 
.Henry  IV.  that  the  object  of  these  regulations  waa  to  prevent 
Uhe  country  drapers  from  dealing  directly  with  the  customeis 
;0f  the  London  drapers,  and  selling  their  cluth  to  them  in 
iietail.  AU  the  trading  in  Blackwell  Hall,  apparently,  waa 
[wholesale.  But  the  London  drapers  had  met  with  so  much 
[jHipport  from  the  goremmeEt  hitherto,  that  they  thought 
[they  might  venture  to  go  farther,  and  force  the  country 
drapers  to  sell  only  to  themselves.  To  permit  this  waa  to 
give  the  London  drapers  a  monopoly  of  the  cloth  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  enable  them  to  demand  what  price  they 
pleased ;  and;  therefore,  parliament  interfered,  and  declared 
ly  an  act  of  1405-6,  that  "drapers  and  sellers  of  cloth, 
like  all  other  merofaants,"  should  be  free  to  sell  their  oloth 
in  gross  to  all  the  king's  liege  people.™ 

The  growth  within  England  of  a  great  cloth  manufao- 
iture  brought  with  it  of  necessity  a  complete  change  in  the 
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charaoter  of  English  trade,  and  in  the  commercial  relatloi 
of  the  conntry.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  exported  woo 
and  imported  cloth ;  now  she  began  to  export  cloth,  aad  t 
limit,  and  finally  nnder  Eliz^ibeth  to  prohibit  altogethw 
the  export  of  woo!.  The  history  of  the  export  of  cloth  is  ^ 
closely  BBBooiated  with  that  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  the  parent  of  all  the  later  trading  companies 
which  won  for  England  her  commercial  supremacy.  It  is 
not  necessary  hers  to  enter  in  detail  into  their  story,  espe- 
cially since  it  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Schanz.** 
It  need  only  be  nnderatood  that  they  derived  their  name 
from  their  adventuring  on  trade  in  new  directions  with  new 
commodities,  and  that  they  were  never  quite  so  rigidly  tied 
down  to  one  particular  centre  as  the  Merchants  of  the 
Staple.  It  was  not  only  in  the  cloth  industry  that  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  seen  the  appear- 
ance of  a  clasa  of  large  traders;  the  mercers,  originally  pedlers 
of  small  wares,  had  become  merchants  trading  principally 
in  silk ;  the  pepperers  had  become  grocers,  i.e.  engrossers  or 
wholesale  dealers  in  spices.  The  sermon-writer  Armstrong, 
who  looks  back  in  1519  to  the  time  "  before  the  getting  of  the 
narrow  sea  and  Calais"  as  to  a  golden  age,  tells  us  that 
then  "  there  were  no  such  sort  of  bnyers  and  sellers  of  all 
tiinga  as  now  is  .  ,  .;  then  were  not  mercers,  grocers, 
drapers,  nor  such  occupations  named."  '■•''  These  three  trades 
had,  ae  early  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,,  risen 
to  be  the  first  among  the  London  companies ;  in  other 
towns  they  occupied  a  similar  position  ;  and  it  was  from 
members  of  these  three  trades  that  the  body  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  At  first 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  mostly  mercers,  and  their 
i!onneotion  with  the  London  mercers'  company  was  closer 
than  with  any  olher  body.     But  booh,  if  not  from  the  first. 
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oloth  became  the  obief  article  in  wbich  they  traded.  This 
was  BO  much  the  case  that  when  in  1601  the  secretary  of  the 
society  wrofe  its  history,  he  described  it  as  actunlly  origin- 
ating in  the  intention  of  Englishmen  to  export  the  fine 
oloth  beginning  to  be  made  in  their  coantry,  Hia  descrip- 
tion of  the  company  is  worth  quoting:  "It  coneistetli  of 
a  great  number  of  wealthy  and  well  experimented  mer- 
ohants,  dwelling  in  diverse  great  cities,  maritime  towns  and 
other  parts  of  the  realm,  to  wit:  London,  York,  Norwich, 
Exeter,  Ipswich,  Newcastle,  Hull,  etc.  These  men,  of  old 
time,  linked  and  bound  themselves  together  in  company  for 
cise  of  merchandise  and  seafare,  trading  in  cloth, 
kersie  and  all  other,  as  well  English  ax  foreign  commodities 
vendible  abroad," "' 

In  the  next  thirty  years  they  created  a  considerable 
trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  But  the  chief  interest 
of  their  history  tarns  on  the  struggle  between  the  English 
and  the  Flemish  cloth  industry.  The  "  staple  town "  of 
the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  had  been  Bruges,  so  that  it 
;-waa  natural  that  the  Merchant  Adventureis  should  at  first 

lako  it  their  centre  also.     But  Bruges  was  one  of  the  three 
,t  cloth-making    towns  of    Flanders,— Ghent,   Bruges, 

pres, — and  every  sort  of  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way 
(f  the  English  traders.     The  Merchant  Adventurers  in  con- 

iquence  gradually  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Brabant,'**  where 
was  no  considerable  cloth  manufacture.     They  were 

.voured  by  political  events ;  the  murder  of  John,  Duke 
■of  Burgundy,  in  1419,  led  to  a  close  alliance  of  the  Bnr- 
gundian  house  with  England,  which  lasted  until  14;i4,  But 
ly  that  time  the  great  success  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 

id  disabused  the  Flemings  of  the  idea  that  English  00m- 

itition  would  not  injure  them  if  only  English  merchants 

mid  ho  forced  into  an  adjoining  province.    The  BurgundioQ 
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pi'incM  wero  in  tHe  mood  to  listen  to  the  oomplainta 
their  snbjeota,  Mpooiftlly  u  they  were  already  beginning 
the  Httompt  to  unito  thoir  Netliorland  provinora  more  closely 
togothor,  nnd  could  not  lie  bJinil  to  the  disaatroua  cnnHu- 
quencea  of  the  doatriictioa  of  Fleniiah  induHti^.  Aouonl- 
ingly  in  14:14  the  impurlulion  of  Engliiih  oluth  into  the 
NothorlaiiilH  wiia  probiliitwl  entirely."'  Tho  Eriglieh  govern- 
mont  roplitd  by  proliibiting  tUo  export  of  Kiigliah  wool. 
Although  dnrjiig  the  laiit  oontury  now  soiircoa  of  wool 
BUpply  had  AnMiii, —  nutubty,  in  Spain, — nnuh  a  ineaBUre 
aerionsly  cmbBiriiiued  the  Floraiiih  manufnotiiror."*  It  was  at 
tho  aamo  time,  however,  oppoMod  to  tho  interest  of  tho  landed 
cluaa  in  England — th«  growcra  of  vroot,  ns  well  aa  to  that  of 
the  MiTohnnta  of  tho  tjtaplo — the  oxportora  of  wool.  Henoa 
it  WHH  diilinnlt  for  «it,h(.>r  tho  Knglish  or  tho  Biirgundiau 
governmont  to  follow  u  coneistont  pulioy:  and  the  varying 
ueoemitiea  of  York  and  LRiicaater,  or  of  the  Burgnndian 
ruleni  in  tlndr  hostility  to  Franoe,  led  to  terapurary  relnxa- 
tlona  on  either  aide.  Uut  iu  141)6  England  waa  at  laat 
victorious  1  and  by  the  Jnterourautt  Miignns  Honry  VII. 
Mooured  tlw  free  entry  of  Eogliah  oloth  into  the  Nolherlanda. 
The  roMull,  liiMtouod  by  the  religions  trouhb^n  of  tho  Nether- 
lands, Mid  by  the  renewed  emigration  of  wottvora  during  the 
admin  {titration  of  Alva,  was  the  destnmtion  of  the  Flemish 
indnstry,  and  the  rise  of  tlje  KngliKb  oluth  trndc  to  its  unique 
importunoc  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

§45.  For  the  hlatory  of  the  industry  dnring  the  flrat  sixty 
or  seventy  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  have  aingulurly 
littlo  ovideriue.  Yet  during  that  period  a  complete  ohanga 
was  takiug  place  in  the  character  and  ooudttionsof  manu- 
facture. The  gild  system  was  dying  and  the  domeatio 
syatem  was  taking  its  place  ;  a  cliaogo  which  cau  only  be 
ooraparod  in  it«  far-i-eaohing  oonwei] nonces  to  the  overthrow. 
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I  dnring  the  present  century,  of  the  domostio  Bystem  itself 
'  1^  tbe  strength  of  machinery  and  great  capital. 

So  entirely  does  a  prevailing  method  of  indiiBtrial  organi- 
sation tate  possession  of  men's  minds,  that  the  very  term 
"domestic  system,"  which  was  familiar  enough  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  has  become  strange,  and  may  require 
explanation.  But,  in  order  clearly  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  domestic  system  and  of  the  transition  to  a  new  order 
I  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  for  a  time  the  direct 
narration  of  industrial  facte,  and  to  enter  upon  more  general 
(Mm  si  derations. 

Econoraia  historians  have  traced  four  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  ;  which  it  is  now  very  generally  the 
onstom  to  describe  as  the  familij  syslevi,  the  gild  lyatent,  the 
doTTiMd'c  tijgt&m,  and  iha  factory  ayatem.^-' 

In  the  first,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  a  household  for  the  use  of  that  household.  Whether  the 
honsehold  were  that  of  the  villain,  or  that  of  the  great 
noble  or  ecclesiastic,  did  not  alter  the  essential  character  of 
the  situation,  which  was,  that  men  did  not  work  to  meet 
I  an  outside  demand ;  there  was  no  sale. 

In  the  second  stage,  industry  was  carried  on  by  small 
I  masters,  employing  two  or  three  men  (distinguished  later 
'  BB  joiirneymen  and  apprentices).  The  masters  very  often 
bought  the  materials  and  sold  the  finished  goods,  i.e.  they 
were  shopkeepers  as  well  as  artisans.  But  even  where  the 
^  craftsman  received  the  materials  from  a  customer,  and 
i  paid  so  much  per  piece  for  his  work,^ — as  was  pro- 
L  bably  the  case,  as  a  rule,  with  fullers  and  shearmen,— even 
I  then  he  had  to  deal  either  with  crafteinen  in  much  the 
r  same  position  as  himself,  or  with  persons  who  intended 
I  themselves  to  use  the  commodity  on  which  his  lahour  wag 
b-spent.     There  was  a  market,  i.e.  there  was  a  demand  from 
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poraons  outside  the  family,  but  it  was  Btnall  and  compt 
lively  stable. 

la  the  third  stage,  which,  in  England,  occupies  the 
period  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centary,  many  of  the  terms  remained  the 
aame.  There  were  still  small  master-artisan  a,  with  journey- 
men and  apprentices ;  the  work  was  still  carried  on  in  the 
master's  or  Iho  journeyman's  own  house,  and  the  craftsmen 
were  personally  free  as  to  their  daily  actions.  But  the 
master  had  lost  his  economic  independence,  and  no  longer 
acted  as  a  shopkeeper  or  merchant.  He  often  received  the 
raw  material  from,  and  always  gave  up  the  finished  goods 
to,  a  merchant,  factor  or  middle-man  of  some  sort,  who  took 
the  risk  of  the  fluctuating  demands  of  that  greater  market 
which  had  now  come  into  existence. 

In  the  fourth,  the  workmen  are  gathered  together  ia 
great  masses,  nsnally  in  large  buildings,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  capitalist  employers.  Technical  skill  is  now  far 
less  important  than  capital;  the  workman  has  completely 
lost  his  industrial  independence,  and  the  market  is  increas- 
ingly wider  and  more  fluctuating. 

These  stages  must  not  be  regarded  as  rigidly  distinct : 
any  number  of  intermediate  arrangements  were  possible,  and 
are  to  be  found.  Nor  are  the  terms  which  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  four  stages  anything  more  than  convenient 
expressions.  For  instance,  so  large  a  proportion  of  manu- 
facture was  organized  in  the  gild  syetem,  that  that  term 
may  be  fairly  used  to  describe  the  industry  from  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But, 
in  some  occupations,  while  thei'e  was  a  eufiicient  demand 
to  induce  men  to  give  up  their  time  entirely  to  a  particular 
sort  of  labour,  there  could  never  he  a  demand  sufBcient  to 
call  into  existence  a  body  of  such  craftsmen  in  a  particular 
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not,  large  enough  to  form  a  gild.'^     Thus,  most  villages 

1  blaokBTuiths,  but  only  in  the  larger  towns  oonld  there 

a  a  blacbsmiths'  gild.     Probably  in  the  woollen  indnstry, 

nlated  weavers  and  other  craftsmen  maintained  themsetvei 

iTOTigbont  this   period  in    oat-of-the-waj  places,  without 

belonging  to  any  organization ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the 

eSbrte  which  the  town  gilds  made  in  England,  as  in  other 

ies,    to   prevent  tbe   exerciue  of  their   craft  in   the 

•f  districts.*^     In  these  caees,  the  individual  craftsman 

be  without  the  support  and  control  of  the  gild,  bnt 

lential  characteristics  uf  his  position  were  the  same 

s  that  of  the  gild  members.     Ilis  capital  was  ver^' small; 

B  dealt  directly  with  the  customer ;    there  was  no  social 

r  between  himself  and    the    two  or  three  men  or  bojrB 

3  employed." 

Kor,  again,  ia  it  intended  to  imply  by  speaking  of  thaw 

(bur  atages  that  ereiy  industry  in  every  place  must  ne«ds  go 

1  each  one  of  them.     It  is  obvious  that  new  mano* 

«  are  nsoally  estwbtished  under  the  cooditiona  alie«dy 

I  by  older  indostrief.     It  ia  almoat  eqnally  evidont 

rthat  a  mannfactare  may  in  wrftaie  particnUr  place  leap  oner 

a  stage,  when  either  that  Kame  mannfactare  eUewheie  or 

I'  Dtber  manofaclnrea  have  mad»  aitlEdent  progreM  to  giv« 

P-ftn  example.     But  none  of  tbeae  dtlBctilti«a  proMnt  th«»- 

I  aelvea  in  the  caae  of  the  Engliah  doth  manabetiire,  wtneli, 

L&r  from  lagging  behind,  led  the  way  in  iodiutrial  d«T*l«p- 

,  mBst  be  iKrticAd  alao,  that  «r«>  when  a  puticnUr 

LoizatioB  of  indnatry  ia  doninant,   then    often    coMt 

»  by  aide  with  it  arrangem«nU  lwIi>Df(iog  to  an  aariicr 

ThoB  today,  (he  ovmwbeiniagly  larger  part  of  the 

a  piodncte  of  Eag^ead  ave  nsde  in  b«tarifla,  wS\»,  c 


■'■worka."    Tat  here  asd  Ihefe  are  Mill  fooad  n 


"  wavfcji^f 
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for  theniBelvos"  aad  dealing  directly  with  the  customer, 
jUBt  as  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  still  more  frequently 
the  caae  that  men  wovk  in  their  own  homes,  but  "  for  some 
shop ; "  and  here  the  conditions  are  in  the  main  those  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  these  are  survivals,  and  with 
the  further  utilization  of  maohinery,  and  the  increasing 
cheapness  of  carriage  which  favours  the  larger  centres,  will 
lend  to  disappear.'^ 

We  may  conjeotui'o  that  a  twofold  procesa  went  on  in 
the  fifteenth  century  in  the  production  of  woollen  goods — 
(1)  thttt  in  the  towns,  the  gilda  or  companies  became  email 
close  corporations  and  lost  control  over  the  industry ;  (2)  that 
the  industry  spread  from  the  towns  into  the  country,  and 
that  there  a  new  class  of  men  called  clothiers  or  clolhmakers 
arose,  commanding  an  amount  of  capital  great  relatively  to 
previous  conditions,  and  bringing  into  dependence  upon 
themselves  eompai-ativcly  large  numhers  of  workpeople. '"" 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  industrial  conditions  which 
took  the  place  of  the  gild  system,  and  to  the  agricultural 
changes  with  which  the  transition  was  accompanied,  that 
we  begin  to  understand  how  great  a  part  the  woollen  manu- 
facture has  [ilayed  in  English  social  history,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary and  rapid  success  of  that  industry  brought  about  not 
only  the  downfall  of  the  gild  organization  within  ito  range, 
but  ala6  a  far-reaching  change  in  English  agriculture.  Now 
that  there  was  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  wool, 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  landowners  to  raise  sheep 
rather  than  to  grow  com,  especially  as  the  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labour  since  the  Black  Death  had  already 
made  tillage  unremunerative.  The  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  and  modem  historians  fjUowing  them,  have  dwelt 
on  the  far-reaching  conseq^uences  of  the  introduction  of 
pasture  farming, — the  superfluity  of  labourers,  the  amalga- 
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lation  of  farms,  the  increase  of  reuts,  and  the  iliepoBsea- 
'  won  of  cnatomary  tenanls.""  What  we  are  here  specially 
conoemed  with  is  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  new 
manafactnre  helped  to  alleviate  the  evils  it  had  itself 
caoBed,  by  giving  employment  to  those  whom  the  agri- 
onltnral  ohangee  had  deprived  of  work.  Indeed,  the  wealthy 
graiieTs  were  themeelveB  very  commonly  clothiers  also,  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  the  wool  grown  upon  their  own 
land  they  employed  men  and  women  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  make  into  cloth,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  London  drapers 
or  dealers.'"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  where 

» .peasant  proprietorship  and  small  farming  did  maintain  their 
ground,  this  was  largely  due  to  the  domestic  industry  whtoli 
Bopplemented  tho  profits  of  agriculture.'" 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  new  domestic  indaatry  we  have 

but  scant  information ;  when  it  is  first  noticed  in  public  doou- 

ments  it  is  already  widely  spread  over  the  country.    During 

i  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  throughont  the  following 

I  century  there  was  a  rapid   extension  of  the   mannfaatnre ; 

I  resultiug   in  the  growth  of  a  number  of  important  local 

I  varieties,  such  as  the  "  cloth  of  ray  and  oolonred    oloth," 

I  made  in  "Bristol  and  in  the  counties  thereabouts,"""*  tho 

"cogware  and  Kendal  cloth,"'"  the  "cloths  of  Guildford," 

I  rmade  in  the  counties  of  Sui'rey,  >jnssex,  and  Southampton,"" 

land  the  "frieze  of  Coventry." '"    These  are  all  found  before 

I  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  before  the  end  of  the 

I  next  hundred  years  the  namber  of  looal  varieties  beoomei 

I  qnite  bewildering. 

It  was  probably  this  cause,  as  much  as  any  other,  which 

I  led  to  the  wavering  policy  of  the  government  in  the  matter  of 

tiilnage.     As  early  a»  1353  tho  rules  as  to  size  had  been 

I  repealed,  and  the  aulnager   had  been  instmoted  simply  to 

Lmcasure  each  piece  aud  mark  upon  it  how  much  it  coutaincd."" 
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"ntia,  bvwerer,  was  bat  to  meet  tbe  desires  at  tlic 
foreign  mercbante  importing  cloth  into  England,  um 
permanent.  In  1373  the  aeuze  was  reetAred  for  cloths  • 
in  Enyland;  bnt  now  it  was  tfaooght  well  to  exempt  f 
operation  the  inrerior  cloth  which  was  mannfaclnred  for  h 
fo  the  poorer  claases.™  In  1379-80,  and  again  in  1383,  the 
Htalitteit  M  to  assize  were  confiraied,  without  any  express 
mention  of  this  exemption ;  ■"■  bo  that  it  was  felt  to  be  neoes- 
unty  in  1389-90  to  enact  that  "  certain  clotha  made  in  divers 
conntiea  of  England,  called  Cogware  and  Kendal  cloth," 
which  were  "  auld  to  cogmen '"  out  of  the  realm  and  ako  to 
poor  and  wean  people  within  the  realm,"  could  continne  to 
bo  made  of  their  accustomed  length  and  breadth."" 

In  13fl;i-94  tlie  older  rule  was  reverted  to,  bo  that  "every 
man  in  the  realm  might  make  and  sell  cloths,  as  well  kersies 
AH  othora,  of  euch  length  and  breadth  as  pleased  him  ; " 
although  thuy  had  still  to  bo  sealed.""  Even  from  this  latter 
requirement  clotha  of  inferior  make  were  exempted  in  1399 
for  a  period  of  three  years."' 

Again  in  1405-6  preaoribed  measures  were  restored;"' 
again  in  1407  freedom  was  restored  to  the  makers  of  "ray,""* 
that  is,  of  most  unooloured  clotb.'"  Butat  last,  by  a  statute 
of  1409-10,""  confirmed  in  1411,"°  the  older  policy  of  definite 
statutory  measures  was  voturuod  to ;  and  this  was  maintained 
henceforward.  It  vrua,  indeed,  necesHary  iu  1433  to  make 
a  new  rule  providing  for  the  size  of  clutbs  called  "  streits," 
which  were  iipparently  a  new  introduction;'*'  and  later 
in  the  century  the  Htatutos  begin  to  provide  for  half  a 
dozen  staple  kinds.'"  How  extremely  difSoult  it  became 
to  ensure  uniformity  is  shnwn  by  the  fact  that  in  1483-84 
the  government  again  resorted  to  the  plan  of  exceptioDS ; 
or  rather,  iu  regard  to  n  nuiubor  of  varieties, — most  of  which, 
to  judge  from  their  names,  were  <|uite  reoent  introductions, — 
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the  government  gave  np  the  attempt  to  impose  a  standard, 
and  enacted  only  that  they  should  be  "  duly  and  perfectly 
made  according  to  the  nature  and  malting  of  every  of  the 
said  clothes." '"' 

Finally,  after  a  number  of  eTperimenf-B  which  need  not 
be  detailed,  the  matter  was  Bottled,  at  any  rate  for  the  time, 
by  resort  to  what  we  should  now  call  a  parliamentary 
committee.'"  The  king,  "  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  aad 
Commons,  caused  as  well  divers  honest  Clothiers,  as  also 
divers  Drapers,  Merchant-taylora,  ClothworkerB,  Sheremeu, 
and  other  artificers  to  whom  it  appertainoth  to  he  examined 
"by  certain  wise,  discrete,  and  sage  Knights  and  Burgesses 

this  present  parliament ; "  and  npon  the  report  of  this 
statute  was  drawn  np  prescribing  the  length 
and  breadth  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  diSerent  kinds 
irom  the  several  localities.  The  oommittee  had  the  wisdom. 
to  avoid  the  defect  in  many  of  the  earlier  statutes  of  making 
the  prescription  too  rigid,  and  allowed  considerable  latitude 
in  the  sizes.  They  probably  did  no  more  than  give  the  force 
of  law  to  local  customs,  observed  already  by  the  great 
aiBJority  of  honest  craftsmen  and  dealers. 

An  indication  of  the  new  importance  of  the  woollen 
laoannfacture  ia  given  by  tJie  statistics  of  export  and  onstoms. 
"We  have  seen  that  the  esport  of  woollen  cloths  in  ]  35+  was 
leokoned  ss  under  5000  pieces;  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  about  80,000,  and  it  rose  from  that  number  during 
his  reign  to  more  than  120,000  pieces.^^  These  figures  are 
for  nndyed  cloths  alone ;  which,  however,  even  during  the 
leign  of  Ileury  Till,  were  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.'''  The  Hanse  merchants  paid  toll,  in  13'J7,  on  six 
s  only ;  there  was  then  practically  no  exportation.  Ia 
Ihoy  paid  toll  on  4464  pieces.  During  the  next  forty 
I  the  number  increased  only  to  6159;  but  by  1500  it 
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Lad  leapt  np  to  21,389.™  Cloth  wae  gradually  tak 
plaoe  of  wool  aa  the  moet  important  Bouree  of  ouatomB  revenue.^ 
In  1421  the  wool  ouBfom  and  wool  Bubaidy  furnished  74  per 
cent,  of  the  total  oustoma  revenue  ;  under  Henry  VIII.  it 
had  fallen  lo  33  per  cent.,  while  the  customs  on  general 
raerchandise  had  risen  to  36  per  cent,,  and  those  on  cloth 
alone  to  2i  per  cent.'™ 

The  growth  of  the  woollen  manufaotnre  during  the 
second  half  of  the  oentnry  was  atittinlated  by  a  oonaisfsnt 
"protective"  policy,  vigorously  rarriod  imt.  This  began 
with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  who  throughout  his  reign 
relied  upon  the  industrial  and  mercantile  clasaeB.  In  1463 
the  importation  of  woollen  cloth  was  prohibited,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  manufactured  articleB ;  '^  and  the 
prohibition,  which  in  that  act  had  only  been  temporary,  was 
specially  renewed  and  made  permanent  in  an  ac-t  of  the 
following  year.'"  Moreover,  the  scale  of  export  duties  was 
arranged,  if  not  then,  soon  afterwarde,  in  snoh  a  way  as  to 
encourage  the  export  of  oloth  rather  than  that  of  wool : 
under  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  while  the  duty  on 
wool  was  for  staple  merchants  about  33  per  cent,  of  its 
valne,  and  for  non-staplers  70 ;  that  on  oloth  for  natives 
and  Hauseatic  merchants  was  not  quite  2  per  cent.,  and  for 
other  aliens  not  quite  8  per  cent."* 

It  was  the  new  mercantile  capital  created  by  successful 
foreign  trade,  and  largely  in  the  export  of  cloth  itself,  which 
turned  back,  as  it  were,  upon  industry,  and  by  seeking  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  processes  of  manufacture  brought  about  the 
substitution  of  the  domestic  system  for  the  gild.  Merchants 
are  tbe  theme  of  constant  complaint  in  contemporary  writers 
in  connection  with  the  woollen  industry  :  they  defraud  the 
craftsmen,  we  are  told,  who  work  for  them  ;'*"  they  "oauae 
foul  cloths  to  be  made  in  England  for  low  prices  t 
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I  and  Iwrter  them  for  ineroliandiBea  in  other  countries ; ' 
I  aod  the  popular  anger  was  especial];  aroased  against  the 
I  foieigneiB,  especially  the  Italiane,  who  were  undertaking 
\  the  new  bnBiaess.™  I 

But  when  the  luovement  had  once  begun,  it  would  ha 
I  followed  by  all  who  saw  their  opportunity — by  woolataplera, 
)  by  drapers,  by  landed  jiroprietore,  by  energetio  artisans 
L  from  the  towns.  The  i-equisite  labour  would  readily  be 
I  found  in  the  unoraplnyed  of  the  agricultural  districts ;  and 
I  tlie  necessary  teohnieal  tea:;hing  could  be   obtained    from 

the  journeymen  whom  the  restriction  of  gild  privilegeB 
I  within     the    towns    had   rendered    dissatisfied    with   their 

prospects. 

It  would  seem,  to  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which 
I   the   statutes   deal   with   the   manufactures   of    "  the    West 

Country  "  and  the  Eastern  Counties,""  that  it  was  in  those 
I   directions  that  the  new  domestic  manufacture  had  earliest 

and  most   widely    extended    itself.      The   manufactures   of 

Torkahire,  which  were  destined  ultimately  to  change  the 
I  whole  aspect  of  tbe  north  country,  only  began  to  attract 
,  attention  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century."'  Ac- 
I  coidiugly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  new  con- 
I  ditions,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time  by  a 
I   statute  of  1465,'''°  were  similar    fo  those    deacribed,  three 

hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards,  by  the  Parliaman- 
I  tary  Committee  of  180(i  as  "the  system  of  the  Maater- 
[  Clothiers  of  the   Weat  of  England."     This  act  speaks  of 

"  cloth-makers  "  "  delineritig  "  wools  to  the  labourers  "  to  be    ^ 
1   wrought,"  and  enacts  that  the  wages  of  the  carders,  spinners, 

and  other  workmen  should  be  paid  in  money  and  not  in  kind. 

Half  a  century  later,  an  act  of  1511-13  gives  a  more  explicit 
I  acojunt.'"  It  speaks  of  the  wool  being  "delivered  for  or  by 
'   the  clothier"  to  certain  persons  "for    breaking,  combing, 
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carding,  or  Bpinning  :  "  of  the  duty  of  the  breaker  or  oomb( 
"to  deliver  again  to  the  said  clotliier  the  same  wool  so  brolq 
and  com'bBd  ;  "  of  the  duty  of  the  caider  and  spinner  " 
deliver  again  to  the  said  clothier"  the  dne  amount  of  j 
of  the  same  wool ;  of  the  duty  of  "  the  weaver  which  shi 
have  the  weaving  of  any  woollen  yam  to  be  webbed  inl 
oloth  "  to  "  weave,  webb,  and  put  into  the  web  for  cloth  % 
much  and  all  the  same  yarn  as  the  clothier,  or  any  per 
for  him,  shall  deliver  to  the  same  weaver ;  "  and  of  the  13 
duties  of  the  walker  (or  fuller)  to  return  unimpaired  t 
cloth  committed  to  him. 

Thus  the  central  figure  to  be  studied  in  the  ne 
nation  of  labour  is  the  clothier.     He  huya  the  wool ;  caui 
it  to  be  spun,  woven,  fulled,  and  dyed ;  pays  the  artii 
for  each  stage  in  the  manufacture :  and  sells  the  f 
commodity  to  the  drapers.     Much  confusion  has  beei 
duced  into  the  subject  hy  the  lax  use  of  terms  by  most 
sinoe  the  sixteenth  century.     Familiar  themselves  with  t 
action  of  "  clothiers,"  they  have  used  that  term  in  treatil 
of  previous  periods  for  any  one  who  bad  to  do  with  olol 
mixing    together     weavers,    cloth- finishers,    drapers, 
clothiers,   without  Lesitalion.      But    just    as    thi 
evidence  of  a  body  of  traders  before  the  middle  of  the  f 
teenth  century,  so  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  class  of  capilaUJ 
utanufacturcrs    till    towards    the   middle   of    the   fifteen^ 
century.'"     For  the  new  clothiers  were  not  primarily  c 
cemed   with  one   branch  of  the   manufacture ;    they  i 
not  artisans  who  bought  cloth  in  an  unfinished  state,  \ 
dealt-ra  who  bought  it  finished.     They  arranged  for  eve 
stage  of  the  manufacture ;    and  though  the  actual  amoid 
of    capital   which   many   of    them    could    command    mta 
have   been  small,  they  certainly  occupied  the  position  i 
capitalists   in    relation  to   the    artisans, — whom   they  < 
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ployed  in  large  numbers,  and  to  whom  they  gave  work  as 
they  chose. 

The  eatablishment  of  the  new  methods  of  mannfaotnre 
was  at  once  uocorapanied  by  the  petty  difficulties  about  the 
embezzling  of  material,  which  have  everywhere  been  a 
ohamcteriBtiu  trouble  in  the  domestic  system.  Moreover, 
there  were,  quite  early,  a  number  of  extortionate  devices 
reaurted  to  by  the  clothiers  of  the  nature  of  truck,  which, 
also,  legislation  was  called  for  in  order  to  remedy.™  But 
with  these  sinall  and  unimportant  exceptions  the  new  con- 
ditioDs  seem  to  have  come  into  existeuce  unchecked  and 
unlimited  by  legislation  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Before  turuing  to  the  later  legislation,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  notice  one  or  two  indications  of  the  magnitude 
and  character  of  the  new  enterprises.  One  such  is  to 
be  found  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  popular  mind 
by  the  success  of  "  the  famous  and  worthy  clothier  of 
England,  Jack  of  Newbury,"  or  John  Winchcombe.  Jack 
of  Newbury  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  seventeenth- 
century  chap-books  ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  story  was 
taken  by  Fuller,  which  has  been  copied  by  modern  writers, 
of  his  having  kept  a  hundred  looms  at  work  in  his  own 
house,  and  of  his  having  marched  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
of  his  workmen  to  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.'"  There 
con  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  a  rich  clothier  of 
that  name  who  carried  on  business  at  Newbury  early  in  the 
siiteenth  century;  for  his  will,  dated  1519,  is  extant,  in 
which  he  makes  a  considerable  bequest  to  the  "  edifying  "  of 
Newbury  parish  church.'"  His  son  continued  the  manu- 
facture,  and  prospered  so  greatly  that  he  received  a  grant  of 
arms  in  1549.'*'  His  goods  gained  a  European  fame;  and  in 
that  same  year  (1549)  the  English  envoy  at  Antwerp  advised 


the  Lord  Protector,  as  the  leBt  way  of  providing  for  t  _ 
repayment  of  a  loan,  to  Bend  thitber  "  a  thoueand  of  Winch- 
combe's  kereieB." '"'  If  we  may  accept  the  aaeurance  of 
Herbert,  that  the  WinchoombeH  of  Newbury  were  descended 
from  a  certain  Simon  de  Winohcombe,  a  rich  draper  of 
Candlewick  Street  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury,'"  we  shall  have  additional  reason  for  believicg  that 
the  transformation  of  the  conditions  of  production  was  the 
work  of  capital  gained  in  trade. 

The  legend  of  Jack  of  Newbury  donbtleeB  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  hie  operations.  But  it  is  certain  that  attempts 
were  made  bere  and  there  to  bring  together  a  number  of 
workpeople  under  the  eame  roof,  as  in  a  modem  workshop. 
In  several  cases  the  old  mouafitio  building  were  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  Thus  Leland  tells  us,  writing  in  1542, 
that  "the  whole  lodgings  of  the  abbey"  of  Malmeehttry 
"be  now  belonging  to  one  Stump,  an  exceeding  rich 
Clothier,  that  bought  tbem  of  the  King."  "At  the  present 
time,"  he  says,  "  every  corner  of  the  vaste  houses  of  oiBoe 
that  belonged  to  the  abbey  be  full  of  looms  to  weave  cloth 
in;  and  this  Stump  intendeth  to  make  a  street  or  two  for 
clothieris  in  the  back  vacant  grounds  of  the  abhey.""*  So, 
again,  at  Cirencester  "a  right  goodly  Clothing  Mylle  was 
setup."'"  About  1546  Stump  of  Malmeabury  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  leasing  of  Osney  Abbey,  near  Oxford,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  £18  ;  and  among  other  conditions  it  was 
proposed  that  Stump  should  "  bind  himself  to  find  work  for 
two  thousand  persona  from  time  to  time,  if  they  may  be 
gotten,  that  will  do  their  work  well  continnally  in  cloth- 
making,  for  the  Bucconrof  the  city  of  Oxford  and  the  country 
about  it."'"  The  negotiations  apparently  cama  to  nothing; 
bat  clearly  the  intention  was  that  the  great  workshops  at 
Osney  should  be  the  centre  of   a   large  domestic  iudustrvl 
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in  tlie  BTirroTinding  oountry.  The  mere  proposal  ehowa 
tliat  snob  an  enterprise  was  geaeratlj  Tegarded  as  qmte 
feasible. 

Tlie  Btory  of  the  disturtancBB  in  1527,  as  it  la  told  by 

the  contemporary  historian  Hall,  gives  a  further  insight 
into  the  industrial  organization  which  had  by  that  time 
come  into  existence ;  and  it  illustrates  a  proposition  of  the 
utmost  moment  in  economic  development,  viz,  that  with  the 
widening  of  the  market  there  come  an  estension  and  intensi- 
fication of  all  the  evils  due  to  the  imperfect  coincidence  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  territories  of  the  emperor  made  it  impoaaible  for 
the  English  merchants  to  dispose  of  thsir  stocks.  "  All 
broad  oloths,  kersies,  and  cottons  lay  on  their  hands.  Inso- 
much  as  when  the  Clothiers  of  Essex,  Kent,  Wiltshire, 
Suffolk,  and  other  shires  which  use  Clothmaking,  brought 
clothes  into  Elaclcwell  Hall,  of  London,  to  be  sold  as  they 
were  wont  to  do,  few  Merchants  or  none  bought  any  cloth 
at  all.  When  the  Clothiers  lacked  sale,  then  they  put  from 
them  their  spinners,  carders,  tuckers,  etc.,  and  such  other 
which  live  by  clothmaking,  which  caused  the  people  greatly 
to  murmur,  and  specially  in  Suffolk."  ■■"  England  was 
already  manufacturing  for  a  foreiga  market,  and  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  demand  threw  masses  of  artisans  out  of 
employment.  The  implied  relation  between  the  "clothiers" 
and  those  "  which  lived  by  cloth-working "  was  clearly 
similar  to  the  "  system  of  the  master-clothier  of  the  West  of 
England  "  described  in  the  report  of  1806.  The  state  papers 
of  the  time  show  bow  serious  the  stoppage  was.  Wolaey 
tried  to  bully  the  London  merchants  into  buying,  and  the 
government  even  offered  to  lend  them  money  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  members  of  the  Privy  Council  went  down  to  the 
ntiee  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  clothiers 
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to  go  on  giving  employment.     But  an  economio  orieis  c 
not  be  overcome  by  the  will  even    of  an  absolute  govet 
ment.     The  people   began    to   rise  in    rebellion,  eepeoial 
in  the  eixtth  aniit  west,  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wild 
shire  ;  and  Wolsey  saw  himself  obliged  1o  yield  to  econow 
forces.''" 

We  are  now  perhaps  in  a  position  rightly  to  interprq 
the  legislation  of  Edward  and  of  Mary.  Let  as  first  look  q 
its  proviaions.  An  act  of  1551-52  ™  enacted  that  m 
after  next  Michaelmas,  should  "  weave  or  make,  or  put  t 
weaving  or  making,  any  manner  of  broad  woollen  cloth 
unless  he  had  been  an  apprentice  to  "  the  occupatior 
broad  woollen  cloth  making  or  cloth  weaving,  or  have  l 
exercised  and  practised  in  and  with  broad  cloth  making  a 
oloth  weaving,  by  the  space  of  seven  years."  A  later  act  d 
the  same  session  prohibited  the  employment  of  "gig  milliS 
"  for  the  perching  and  burling  of  cloth,"  on  the  ground  thd 
thereby  "  the  trne  drapery  of  this  realm  "  was  "  wonderfullj 
impaired,  and  the  cloth  deceitfully  made," '" 

In  1554  the  Edwardian  act  aa  to  apprenticeship  aboi^ 
quoted  was  repealed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  inhabitants* 
corporate  towns  and  market  towns,'"  It  is  not  clear,  fro 
the  language  of  the  original  act.  whether  it  was  intended  t 
have  reference  to  the  enlrij/reneurfl, — "the  clothiers"  proper,-^ 
or  to  the  men  for  whom  they  found  work,  or  both.  Bat  ^ 
would  seem,  from  the  recital  in  the  later  act,  that  it  ytti 
actually  applied  against  the  clothiers  themselves, 
good  Clothiers"  dwelling  in  Worcester  and  other  cities  anj 
towns  "  which  had  occnpied  and  made  cloth  by  the  space  d 
live  or  six  years,  and  some  which  have  married  clothiers'' 
wives,  .  .  .  have  been  enforced  to  leave  off  and  clearly  dia- 
continne  their  clothraakicg,  to  their  great  impovorishment, 
and  to  the  ntter  undoing  of  a  great  number  of  poor  people 
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asd  handicraftsmen  wUoh  dailjhad  their  liviog  by  the  said 
clothiers." 

But  the  most  important  of  all  t})e  statnt^s  weis  that  of 
the  next  year,  1555,  commonly  known  in  later  oentnriea  as 
"  the  Weavers'  Act." ""  The  preamble  sets  forth  the  condi- 
tions which  called  for  legislative  action,  "  Forasmuch,  as 
the  Weavera  of  this  Realm  have  complained  that  the  rich 
and  wealthy  Clothiers  do  many  ways  oppress  them,"  (1) 
"some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in  their  houses  divers 
looms,  and  keeping  and  maintaining  them  ty  journeymen 
and  persons  unHldlful,  to  the  decay  of  a  great  number  of 
Artificers  which  were  brought  up  in  the  said  Science  of 
Weaving,  their  Families  and  Household;"  (2)  "some  by 
ingrosaing  of  Looms  into  their  hands  and  possession,  and 
letting  them  cut  at  such  unreasonable  Eents  as  the  poors 
Artificers  arc  not  able  to  maintain  themselves,  much  lees 
thpir  Wives,  Family,  and  Children ; "  (3)  "  some  also  by 
.  giving  much  less  wages  and  hire  for  the  weaving  and  ■work- 
manship of  cloth  than  in  times  past  they  did ; "  the  following 
a.(ftmeu(s  are  made:  1.  fio  clothier  dwelling  outside  a 
city,  or  corporate  or  market  town,  shall  keep  in  his  house 
or  possession  above  one  woollen  loom  at  one  time,  nor  shall 
be  profit  in  any  way  by  lotting  looms,  or  bouses  containing 
them,  2.  No  country  woollen  weaver  shall  keep  more  than 
two  looms,  or  receive  any  profit  from  more  than  two  looms. 
3.  No  weaver  shall  have  a  tucking-mill,  or  act  either  as 
tucker  (  =  fuller)  or  dyer.  4,  No  tucker  ahall  have  a  loom 
in  his  house  or  possession,  5.  No  person  not  already  carry- 
ing on  the  biisiness  ahall  "  make  or  weave,  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  woven,  any  kind  of  broad  woollen  cloths  "  outside 
corporate  or  market  towns,  or  places  where  cloth  had  been 
commonly  mads  for  the  last  ten  years.  6.  Country  weavera 
ahall  not  have  moi'e  than  Uvo  apprentices.     7.  None  shall 
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(fa  fntore)  "  est  np  the  Art  or  Misterit  of  Weaving  " 
be  lias  sGired  a  eeveu-yeftrt'  spprenliDsohip.    S.  The  oonid 
of  ToA,  Onmberiftnd.  Sortinmbetland,  ftnd  WeB 
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uuit,  and  bLowe  another  Bide  uf  the 
besiilee  that  already  observod.  It  fiho'ws  that  ihe  rants  of 
the  clothiere  were  filled  not  only  from  the  traders,  hot  also 
from  the  amhiiioiiK  craftamen  of  the  towiie  'whosan'  a  ohasoe 
iif  luukiug  a  forttme  hy  aettiug  up  in  the  uonntry.  The  aot 
aeitB  forth  that  "  dirers  years  }>ast  euch  jierBone  ae  do  oae  the 
Peate  or  Mieteiy  of  Clothmakiiig,  not  oontented  to  live  ne 
Artifioers,  and  with  the  trade  wherein  they  hare  been 
liriittght  op,  do  daily  plant  themselTea  in  Villages  and 
Towns,  heing  no  Citiee,  Eoroaghs,  or  Corporate  Towns,  and 
there  oooapying  the  Feaite  and  Place  of  a  Hnsbaudman,  do 
not  only  engross  diverB  rarmfi  and  PaBtnres  into  their 
hands  .  .  .  hnt  also  draw  with  them  out  of  Gties,  etc., 
nil  florls  of  ArtifioerB."  .  .  .  Moreover,  "the  WeBveTs  azid 
Workmen  of  Clothiers,  when  they  have  been  traded  up  in 
Aa  trade  of  Clothmaking  and  weaving  three  or  four  yeazfi, 
'  8a  forsake  their  Alasters,  and  do  beoume  Glotbieis  and 
Oooopiers  fur  themeelvee,  without  Stoclc,  Skill,  or  Knowledge, 
to  The  great  elaniler  of  the  true  CIothmakiDg."  It  is  aooord- 
ingly  enacted  that  henceforward  no  persons  shall  exennBe 
tho  mistery  of  making,  weaTing,  or  r&wing  of  Woollen  ClotliB, 
long  or  ehurt,  or  Kersies,  pinned  Whites,  or  plain  Straigbtes 
to  the  intent  tit  pnt  the  eame  to  sale,  ontside  corporate  towns, 
or  market  towns  whure  the  manufacture  had  been  carried 
on  for  thu  last  ten  years.  By  a  later  clause,  moreover,  sevan 
years'  apprentioeship  or  exercise  in  the  craft  is  also  made 
n!i]uisite.  But  by  other  clsasoa  all  existing  ctothmakers, 
woavers.  eti^.,  were  permitted  to  carry  ou  their  ocoupatioD ; 
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and  from  the  rule  bs  to  corporate  towns  the  following 
dietricts  are  exempted, — Xortfa  aod  South  WaJes,  Cheehire, 
LBncBshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Nor thumbei  land, 
Durham,  Cornwall,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Grodalmen  in  Surrey, 
Yorkshire  outside  a  ten-mile  radius  from  York,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  adjoining  the  Water  of  Strond  in 
GlouoeBterahire.^"  The  seven  years'  apprenticeship  or 
exercise  in  the  art  was  to  remain,  however,  the  fixed  rule 
even  in  these  distxicts. 

It  may  he  convenient  to  notice  in  passing  the  fate  of  this 
enactment  as  to  corporate  towns.  In  1558-59  certain  places 
in  E^eez  were  added  to  the  list  of  excepted  difitricts  ;  ^^'  in 
1575-76  all  those  plaoea  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  GJonceeter- 
shire,  where  the  mannfactnre  had  been  carried  on  for  ten 
years ;  ^^^  and  the  enactment  was  finally  repealed  in 
1623-24."' 

Looking  baot  now  on  the  whole  group  of  enactments, 
it  will  be  observed  that  they  fall  ronghly  into  three 
classes.  The  first  are  those  which  attempt  lo  limit  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  oonntry  districts.  We  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  explaining  the  rule  with  regai'd  to 
corporate  towns  and  similar  regulations  as  due  in  England, 
— as  similar  rules  were  undoublcdlv  dne  abroad, — to  the 
influence  of  the  town  industry  orgaciwd  on  gild  lines,  and 
Btmggling  against  the  new  domestic  manufaetupes."'  A 
seoosd  class  were  rogulations  which  ostejisibly  aimed  at 
eecniing  good  workmanship,  especially  by  the  rule  a«  to 
apprenticeship.  In  demanding  that  such  a  roEtriction 
should  he  imposed  upon  the  country  workmen,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  town  craftsmen  would  be  reinforced  by  the 
general  belief  id  the  desirability  of  state  supervision.  So 
far  the  historian  is  on  well-trodden  ground;  and  is  but 
repeating  what  has  already  been  said  by  Ochenkowski  and 
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others.  But  it  has  hardly  been  Dotiued  that  there  is  I 
third  class  among  these  i^latiitoiy  ruteB,  which  has  auothAi 
and  more  aurprising  eignificance.  These  are  the  enaotj 
ments  aa  to  the  ownership  and  hiring  of  looms.'*'  It  SbH 
probable  that  many  of  the  instances  of  enaction  of  which 
the  workpeople  complained  were  but  cases  of  petty  UBuri- 
0U8  eztoitioQ ;  that  the  eviis,  for  instance,  conneoted 
with  the  hiring  out  of  looms  were  often  of  the  same 
oharaotet  as  those  connected  with  the  letting  of  sewing- 
macliines  in  our  own  time.  But  the  language  of  the 
Weavers'  Act  about  those  who  set  up  and  kept  in  their 
houses  divers  looms,  when  compared  with  the  examples  of 
Winchcombe  and  Stump,  suggests  a  further  coaclusiou.  It 
ia  that  there  was  a  movemeut  towards  the  establishment  of 
manu/aclort'ea ;  in  the  sense  of  large  establishments  wherein 
a  number  of  workpeople  are  bmught  together  within  the 
same  walls,  and  carry  ou  their  work  according  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  employer,  instead  of  in  their  own  homes,  and  in 
the  way  they  please.""  Tiiis  movement  reappeared  again 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a  certain  number  of  manufactories  were 
established, — even  before  the  introduction  of  machinery 
gave  the  final  impulse  towards  the  aggregation  of  work- 
people. As  compared  with  the  domestic  system,  the  manu- 
factory had  the  advantage  of  allowing  greater  division  of 
labour,  and  the  greater  rapidity  of  production  due  to  more 
efficient  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  system 
waa  most  convenient  for  the  clothier  with  small  capital,  and 
freed  him  from  much  of  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
supervision.  It  has  accordingly  been  urged  that  until  the 
introduction  of  maohinery  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
manufactory  were  not  sufficiently  great  to  load  to  its  sup- 
planting the  domestic  industry.'^'     Whether  this  was  thflj| 
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oaBe  or  not  in  later  centuries,  when  the  domestio  aystem  had 
firmly  established  itself,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  large  manu- 
factory might  become  an  important, — if  not  a  dominant, — 
feature  in  the  woollen  trade  of  England,  fho  prevention 
of  anoh  a  development  waa  due  primarily  to  legislative 
Botion. 

§  46.  Ae  the  rise  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  a  great 
manufacture  of  English  cloth  for  the  home  market  and  for 
exportation  was  the  result,  at  any  rate  in  a  large  measure, 
of  the  immigration  of  foieign  weavera  under.Edward  III.,  so 
the  introduction  under  Elizabeth  of  the  finer  fabrics,  which 
at  last  enabled  Eoglish  producers  to  rival  foreigners  in  every 
branch  of  the  woollen  industry,  was  the  result  of  a  second 
immigration.  The  history  of  "  the  new  drapery  "  falls  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  present  chapter,  and  still  requires  to 
he  investigated  in  detail ;  but  some  of  the  essential  facts  in 
relation  to  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Great  as  was 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  cloth,  specially  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  all  the  exported  pieces 
were  still  unfinished  and  undyod ;  and  several  attempts  were 
made,  by  statutory  prohibition  of  the  export  of  unshorn  or 
undyed  cloth,™  aod  in  other  ways,  to  overcome  the  difBcultiea 
caused  hy  the  absence  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge 
and  skilL  The  inferiority,  indeed,  of  English  workmen  in 
these  respects  did  not  disappear  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  is  evident  from  the  various  projects  advocated 
in  the  reign  oE  James  I.  for  seouring  the  profits  of  dressing 
and  dyeing  cloth  within  the  kingdom."^  Moreover,  the 
foreigners  had  still  an  undisputed  supremacy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finer  fabrics.  It  was  the  religions  troubles 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France,  which,  like  the  political 
and  social  dissensions  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  driving 
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skilled  Graf  tsm  en  toEn  gland,  provided  the  necessary  in  oremei 
of  teolinical  ability.  An  attempt  was  iadeed  made  io  Norwich 
in  1554,  by  a  number  of  leading  citizens,  to  promote  thsfl 
manufacture  of  "  RuGsets,  Satioa,  and  FustianR  of  Nupleg 
"  at  tboir  great  costs  and  charges,  as  well  in  bringing  in  o 
certain  Strangers  from  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  as  also  inj 
making  of  looms  and  all  otter  provisions  for  the  sum 
they  had  been  incorporated  aa  a  Fellowship  by  Act  of 
Parliament,'^*  and  given  power  to  choose  Wardens  who 
shonld  search  for  defective  wares.  This,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  paaeing,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  transition  from 
the  older  fraternity  organization  of  the  crafts  to  the  later 
plan  of  regulated  companies.  But  the  substantial  change  in 
the  English  conditions  was  due  to  the  voluntary  and  unaided 
migration  of  refugees.  The  migration  of  foreign  refugees 
to  England, — chieSy  French,  Walloons,  and  "  Dutch,"  from 
the  Low  Countries, — began  aa  early  as  1544.  A  combined 
Dutoh  and  Walloon  Church  was  founded  at  London  in  1550, 
and  received  a  charter  from  Edward  VI.,  with  a  grant  for 
their  use  of  the  old  churoh  of  the  Austin  Friara.  Queen 
Mary  ordered  the  refugees  to  leave  the  country,  and  more  than 
four  hundred  of  them  obeyed.'"  Many,  however,  returned 
with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  with  a  number  of  new- 
comers settled  at  London  and  Sandwich,  where  they  obtained 
license  from  the  queen  "  to  exercise  the  making  of  Flanders 
commodities  of  wool  in  her  Majesty's  dominions."  '^^  Sis  or 
seven  years  later  it  occurred  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Koiwich  that  the  introduction  of  now  manufactures  might 
do  something  to  relieve  tbe  depression  of  trade  which  teems 
to  havo  hung  over  that  city,  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  they  seoured,  in  loC5,  a  license  by  letters 
patent  from  the  Crown  for  a  certain  nnmber  of  strangers 
to  reside  and  carry  on  their  craft  in  Norwich.     The  license 
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was  limited  to  "  therty  Douchmen  of  the  Low  CountrieB  of 
Flandera"  with  their  famitieB  and  servants,  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  three  hunilred  in  all,  aad  they  were  permitted 
to  exereise  "  the  faculties  of  making  Bays,  Arraa,  Says, 
Tapstrey,  Moukadoes,  Staments,  Carsay,  and  such  other 
ontlandiBh  commodities  as  hath  not  been  need  to  be  made 
within  this  our  realm  of  England." ""  But  though  the 
commercial  magnates  of  the  city  were  eager  for  their  coming, 
it  was  not  popular  with  the  people,  and  the  Common 
Council  tefused  to  set  its  seal  to  the  necessary  lioenses; 
whereupon  the  mayor  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  issued  licenses  to  twenty-four  "  Duche  Masters,"  p^nd  six 
"  Wallowne  Masters."'"^  A  church  was  at  the  same  time 
handed  over  to  them  to  serve  as  their  Hall,  for  the  exami- 
nation and  sealing  of  their  oloths;  and  they  agreed  to 
"  articles  "  which  gave  them  the  ordinary  oonstitation  of 
the  companies  of  the  time. 

The  renewal  of  persecution  by  Alva  in  1567  brought 
about  a  fresh  flight  of  the  Beformed  to  England.  From 
an  interestiog  series  of  letters,  which  have  been  preserved, 
written  by  refugees  at  Norwich  in  this  year  to  friends  still 
at  home  at  Ypres,  we  get  some  glimpses  into  the  position 
of  the  new-oomera.  One  writes  to  his  father  and  mother, 
his  brother  and  sisters,  appealing  to  them  to  come  to 
England  at  once,  and  adding,  "  I  and  my  hrother  will 
supply  you  with  what  you  require  here  as  ■weavers,  for 
there  is  a  groat  trade  doing."  Another  tells  his  wife 
and  children  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  warm  welcome 
fiom  friends  who  had  come  before.  She  is  to  sell  their 
property  and  come  over,  but  to  bring  all  her  clothes,  "for 
people  go  well  clad  here."  "There  is  a  good  trade  in 
bays,  and  I  wiil  look  after  a  house  aa  quickly  as  I  can  to 
get  into  business,  for  then  it  will  be  easy  to  make  money. 
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I  will  get  ready  tbe  gear   for   making  bays  against  j 
Qoming,"  "" 

As  early  as  1S68  there  were  no  lees  than  1132  Flemii 
speaking  and  339  Walloon-speaking  strangers  within  Nfflf 
nich ;  and  eimilar  settlements  were  made  in  Colahester, 
Sandwich,  Canterbury,  Southampton,  London,  Sonthwark, 
and  elsewhere.'™  Next  year  there  were  almost  three  tboUHand 
in  Korwich  alone.  A  good  deal  of  diBcontent  was  felt  by 
the  "  common  people ; "  and  thero  was  even  a  conspiracy, 
in  which  some  of  the  gentry  of  the  city  and  county  par- 
ticipated, to  drive  them  out  of  the  city.  Moreover,  even 
the  prosperous  citizens  who  welcomed  them  were  desirous 
of  benefiting  by  their  presence  in  a  way  the  new-comers 
hardly  liked.  It  was  attempted,  for  IsBtance,  to  prevent 
their  selling  their  goods  to  any  eave  freemen  of  the  city; 
and  when  the  strangers  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  corporation  were  requested  to  allow  them  to  sell  their 
goods  fieely,  as  their  brethren  at  Sandwich  and  Colchester 
did,  there  arose  no  little  irritation."'  The  freedom  claimed 
by  the  strangers  did  indeed  come  into  violent  oullision  with 
the  strong  popular  feeling  against  "  foreign  bought  and 
foreign  sold,"  to  which  attention  baa  already  been  called 
[Bk.  2,  oh.  i,].  A  compromise,  however,  was  arranged  in  1571 
in  the  "  Book  of  Orders  for  the  Strangers."  Henceforward 
the  strangers  might  "sell  the  commodities  of  their  own 
malting  to  any  person  or  pet  sons,  English  or  stranger,  with- 
out let  or  interruption,  so  that  they  do  it  in  the  sale-Lall 
only."  "Strangers  buying  of  tbe  said  Dutchmen  their 
commodities  .  .  .  shaU  not  be  troubled  as  for  foreign  bought 
and  foreign  sold  ,  .  .  so  that  the  said  strangers  do  not  sell 
the  same  bought  wares  again  within  the  city,  but  in  the 
sale-hall  only.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  said  strangers 
to  cany  away  and  sell  their   commodities  in   the  city  of 
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I  London    or    in    an^  other   city  within    the   realu,    or 
'  transport  the  same  boyond  the  seas  .  .  .  but  not  to  sell 
the  same    in  villagea.   market-towns  or  oommoa  fidra  in   | 

England." '" 

The  subsequent  history  of  tits  fareignors  in  ITorwioh  and  ' 
elsewhere  must  bo  deferred  to  a  later  seotion.  So  fai'  as 
can  see,  their  industrial  organization  was  a  loose  form  of  | 
the  gild  system ;  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  domestio  type 
with  certain  of  the  gild  foniiH  still  retained.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  they  eniioheJ  England  with  new  and  flourish- 
ing mannfaofures  within  a  few  years.  "They  brought  a 
great  commodity  thither," — says  an  anouymous  note  of  "the 
beuefits  reteived  by  {i.e.  from)  the  atraugors  in  Nurwich  for 
the  epaoe  of  ten  years," — "  They  brought  a  greiit  commodity 
thither,  viz.  the  making  of  bays,  mocoados,  gogroynes,  alt 
aorta  of  tuftes,  etc.,  which  were  not  made  tliere  before, 
whereby  they  do  not  only  set  on  work  their  own  people  but 
do  also  set  on  work  our  own  people  within  the  cittie,  as  also 
a  great  number  of  people  near  twenty  miles  about  the  city,  to 
the  great  relief  of  tho  poorer  sort  there.'"™  Camden,  who 
9  himself  almost  a  oon temporary,  aud  doubtless  reports 
general  opinion,  declares  that  "  thoy  were  the  first  that 
brought  into  the  Nation  the  art  of  making  those  alight 
I  atnffs  called  Bays  and  Says,  and  other  linen  and  woollen 
I  oloths  of  the  same  kind." '"     As  the  old  difltioh  ran — 

icd  Boor 


The  diatribution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  clothing 
\  mannfacture  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
I  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  well-known  table  of  Fuller, 
[  with  which  this  chapter  may  oonoludo — 
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"  East.      Norfolk — Norwich  Fustians. 

Suffolk — Sudbury  Bayes. 

Essex — Colchester  Bayes  and  Serges. 

Kent — Kentish  Broad-cloths. 
West.      Devonshire  Kirses. 

Gloucestershire,     I     ^^    v 

Worcestershire,      S     ^^^*^- 

Wales — Welsh  Fiiezes. 
North.    Westmoreland — Kendal  Cloth. 

Lancashire — Manchester  Cotton. 

Yorkshire — Halifax  Cloths. 
South.     Somersetshire — Taunton  Serges. 

Hampshire,      \ 

Berkshire,  Cloth."  "• 

Sussex,  / 
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NOTES. 

1.  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  1737,  quoted  in  Tojubcc,  IndiMln'ol  Sitvol<ir 
li'on,  46. 

2.  Davenant,  Of  Gain  in  Tradt  (1G99),  47. 

3.  Mttdoi,  jHisfors  o/  tie  ^le/ieifuer,  231. 
*.  Of.  J.  8.  MilU  PoL  Jbon.,  bk.  1,  oh.  riii.  §  6. 
5.  Part  L  81-83. 
ii.  Jh.,  S6.    , 

7.  26.,  195. 

8.  Jh„  180. 

9.  During  the  sixth  and  ieveuth  years  of  John,  the  king's  obamber- 
iaina  of  Loudon  are  recorded  to  have  leoeived  ahoot  £100  "  Tor  lioenBO  to 
bricg  woad  into  Englaind  and  sell  it,"  and  io  six  mouths  in  the  twelFth 

,    year  the  wardeoB  of  the  porla  ocoounted  for  almost  £600:    Madox, 

£^eo^uer,  531,  533,  coL  1 ;  530,  5S1,  ool.  1.    Macpherson,   Anaalt  aj 

Cummeree,  i.  359,  382,  has  made  lue  of  Madoz'a  Ggnrea.    Bat  he  i» 

mistaken  in  auppoaing  the  figures  given  foe  12  John  to  apply  to  the 

I    whole  of  one  yeai.    The  text  is  headed,  "  Compotus  Cuatodum  Portuum 

I    Maria  a  fesfe  S.  Michtelia  anno  lii,  usque  ad  mediam  Quadrageaimain 

'    anni  sequentis  huno  anDum" — the  batf-yeai  from  MioJiaelmaa  1310  to 

I    Midlent  1311,  falling  within  John's  twelfth  year.     DoTcr  ia  either  ex- 

mpted  or  specially  dealt  with,  the  asaize  of  woad  of  Kent  and  Sussex 

beiog  "  p(fl3ler  dours." 

10.  Arras  and  the  towDs  in  its  neighbonrhood  retained  some  tmditiona 
of  the  old  skill  of  the  Roman  artisans;   and  northern   Francs  and 

I  Flanders  early  became  famous  for  oloth  of  fine  quality  and  lioh  nolonr : 
ScbmoUar,  IW/ier-  unii  Webananjt,  36G,  367.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
oeQturies  the  green  ami  dark  bluo  Flemish  olotb  took  the  plaoe  of  linen 
•a  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes  in  Germany. — lb.,  363. 

11.  Cologae  was  later  than  the  Flemish  towns  in  obtainiiig  m 
I   factoring  and  commercial  Impottance,  but  it  vras  far  in  advance  of  the 

)f  Germany,  eapocialty  in  the  art  of  weaving. — Ih.,  366. 
I.  Walter  of  Hemingbnrgh,  L  306.  (ed,  Engl.  Hist.  Soc.). 
!.  Thomas  Wykea,  i.a.,  1261,  in  .Jnnotss  Movattid  (Bolls'  SeiieR),    | 
i  iv,  158. 

14.  Calendat.   Rot.   Falentima  (ed.   1802);  55  H.  iii.  i.  M.  6,  10.—    | 
I   Bymer,  Ftxdera,  i.  510,  513. 

15.  ThU  was,  if  not  the  first  settlement  of  foreign  weavers,  the  flnt    ' 
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tbst  diatioDt];  affected  tbe  piogFeea  of  EngKsli  Indnitry. 

alleged  aettlemeatof  woarora  in  Pembrokealiire  !□  the  leiga'of  Henry  u 

towliioh  VLi.  Cnniuiigham  refers,  in  his  Eagl.  Ind.,  i.  176,  2S 

the  orltioiim  by  the  preeeat  writer  in  the  Political  Scienee 

vL  C1891).  156. 

ISa.  Sea  List,  National  Sy^fm  of  Folitical  Economy,  bk.  ii.  oh.  ] 
It  has  heea  irell  translated  bj  Hr.  SanipKon  Llitjd  (1885). 

16.  Ashley,  Arlevelde,  6!>-71. 

17.  Fm  thedesperateefibrt  ofPopcTUigheiD  1343-44  to  break  downU 
vxclasive  right  of  Ypres  to  aatinfaetiue  curtain  kinds  of  doth  enoh  ai 
known  aa  T'yed,  see  ib.,  160i  and  also  the  judgments  of  which  abstn 
are  given  by  J.  L.  A,  Diegeriok,  Jnvmtain  dn  OhartUt  al«.,  <U  lo  Fflli 
ri'rpre«(1853),ii.l27,134.  Twenty  of  tbeagitntors  wore  actaallybanlgl  '_ 
to  England,  if'.,  13a.  In  ISiS  the  count  tsiued  a  simitaT  judgment  e»  to 
the  rural  district  known  as  the  Frano  of  Broges.  In  this  case  the  men 
of  Bruges  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  all  mannboture  of  cloth  for 
■ale  outjiido'thc  village  where  it  was  made :  "  11  est  defondu  de  rabriquer, 
londre,  teiudre,  roudie  ou  detiler  da  drap  dans  toat«  rdtendoo  da  Frano 
de  firogos.  .  .  .  Lea  paroiases  du  Franc  ou  se  trauvaient  antifrieuromeiit 
des  metiers,  rames,  etc.,  pourrout  copenilaot  cooaervet  un  leul  mitier,  el 
s'en  servir  pour  fabriquer  du  drap  de  leur  prepre  laine.  Ce  drap  ne 
ponrra  aervir  qii'a  leur  usage  personnel  ct  b  celui  de  Icnrs  femmea, 
enfants  at  dameatiquea,  et  U  leur  eat  atrloti^nient  defendn  de  le  venilre;  " 
Diegerick,  ii.  125.  These  oirciunstanoes  were  perfectly  well  known  in 
England,  where  Ihe  Commons  represented  in  1347  that  "les  troia  booea 
Villet  de  Flanndres,  Qaunt,  Gruggeset  Ipre,  ne  vail  lent  EDcifrerl^  potites 
Villes  de  Flnundres  qui  soleient  acbatre  grantee  snnmieB  de  leines,  overir 
Draps,  mes  ount  destruit  leur  Instnimenl/,  en  ebbeBBement  du  pria  del 
Leinea."— iio(.  Pari,  ii.  16S, 

16.  "Cavsa  meHteri  aui  iohibi  eiccrcendi  et  illoa  qui  iadc  additat 
toluerinl  intlTuenili  et  informaadi." — Burner,  Fadvra  (Becord  ed.},  ii 

19.  16.,  ii,  054. 

20.  lb.,  ii.  969. 

21.  11  Edw.  lU.,  Btalutet,  i.  2S0. 

22.  Walsiagham,  IlislaHa  Anglicana,  i.  221  {EolU'  Series). 

23.  Aabley,  Artaxlde,  S4,  01, 

24.  lb.,  10«,  107. 

25.  Of.  Smith,  JIftmoiri  of  Wool  (1747),  i.  25  n.     It  appears  from  ti 
Dew  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Solli,  Edw.  HI.  (1327-30),  reoe    ' 
(1891)  by  the  Deputy-keoper,  that  this  aot  of  EdwarJ  III.  wai 
ils  proTiaioua  but  a  renewal  of  an  ordiuanoe  of  Edward  II.   lu  May,  1329 
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Bdwaid  m.  sent  %  msndkta  to  Uie  Hftfor  of  Londmi  ordcrins  Iiliu  to 

procUitn  and  cnfDT>«  certaia  orditmnoei  of  lbs  Ute  king  Mid  his  oonnnl. 
AHer  dzing  the  staple  at  a  iiiiinb«r  of  towns  within  Ensluid,  and  glTing 
aliena  libett;  ta  export  arooi  and  other  ataple  pioducstoixiaiitiiEBiDBiiul; 
Kith  Eogland,  tha  ordinaacws  Matiniied  (aoeording  to  Ibe  abstract  in  tbe 
Calendar,  99) :  "  Thst  no  man  or  woman  at  borongha.  oilies,  or  wmiuona 
onteiila  boroa^  oc  cities  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  nso  cloth  of  his  oc  tier  owa 
baying,  which  wns  not  mode  in  England,  Iceland,  or  Wales."  Kmghta 
and  all  persons  of  liigber  rank,  and  clergy  with  a  lenlsl  of  £10  and  aboT^ 
were  exempted.  It  wns  added,  "that  eraty  man  and  woman  ,  .  ,  may 
make  cloths  aa  long  and  as  short  aa  they  please : "  aad  "  that  in  order  to 
enn)arage  people  to  woTk  upon  cloths,  the  king  vronld  hare  all  meu 
know  that  he  will  grant  aniCable  franchice  to  the  fnllecs,  weavers,  dyers, 
and  other  clothworkerj  who  live  miiinly  by  this  mistery,  whenever  auoli 
fraucbiaes  are  asked  for."  Thouf;h  Ibete  19  here  no  express  menlion  of 
foreigners,  we  may  probably  Me  a  foresbadowing  of  the  policy  afterwords 
punned  by  Edward  III.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  enactment  of  1337  about 
the  wearingof  foreign  cloth  is  mnoh  wider  in  its  srapc  than  this  ordimnoB. 

26,  To  judge  from  the  rocital  in  Ftailera,  vL  23. 

27.  Aahley,  ArUvelde,  1T6-17S. 

2g.  The  writ  to  the  Uayor  of  London,  inaiating  on  their  proteation,  it 
printed  in  J.  Delpit,  CoUtction  .  ,  ,  del  DoeumenU  Frauiait  qui  m 
iTOUamt  en  AngleUrre  (1817),  i.  78. 

29.  Liber  Ciulumarum,  i\6-i25,  and  Riley's  Prcfaee,  Ixvi.  The 
pleadings  are  also  given,  with  some  imperfoot  lioes,  in  Plaeila  ds  Qho 
WaTTaato  (ed.  ISIS},  465. 

30.  Fcedara,  iii.  23. 

31.  "  Lea  Tylers  (telaiii)  priont  qe  lour  Otinrlro  lour  aoit  allowo,  iael 
qe  las  estrannges  soient  per  eux  jnstifiez  en  lonr  Gilde  ...  on  autre- 
ment,  qils  puissenC  eatre  deschargos  do  la  dite  forme  de  vintz  murosi," — 

'    Usdox,  Firma  Burgi,  28j,  n.  ool.  2. 

2S.  "Facinntomnimodoa  pannoa  radiates,  et  coloratos,  et  alios  pauuoa, 
.  .  et  le  jnatidare  nolunt  per  TolarioB  prediotns." — Ih.,  285,  ool,  2. 

33.  "  Intel lexerimtia  qnod  licet  .  .  .  pottionea  ipsos  de  illis  vjglntl 
tnarcis,  qnie  per  Telarios  ...  ail  opus  noetrum  annuatim  golvnntnr 
jnxtft  aBBeaaionem  super  ipsos  opcratios  per  diotos  Telarios  impositam 
coatingentos,  gratanter  aolvisseat,  ipsi  tamen  Telarii  dictae  olritatia 
ipsos  operaiios  extraneos  ad  essendnm  de  Oilda  sua  in  Oivitale  prediuta, 
et  ad  veniendam  ad  Ctuiam  euam  per  vaiiaa  diBtrictionei  ootoputeiUDt." 
—lb.,  2a«,  coL  3. 

34.  "Vobfs  mandamna  qund  ipBoa  Egidium  .  ,  ,  vei  alios  hnjuamcdi 
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openriM  pro  eo  quod  ipai  de  Gilda  dicloram   Telaiicinim   . 
eiiilant . .  .  non  moles) etiB."—ib.,  2S7,  col.  1. 

S5.  filatement  of  Cokeaage,  10  Hen.  lV.,in  Madoi,  Firma  Sargi,  l\ 
I  hare  not  been  able  to  find  it  on  the  Bolls  of  FailltiiQeDt,  but  then 
be  no  donbt  thnt  lut^ti  an  eiemptioQ  was  granted.  In  the  Calrndarfi 
Botttlantm  Patentium  (1S02)  is  entered,  under  28  Edw.  IIL  {p.  161 
"  Aoipln  libertatei  pro  openciis  panoar'  de  partibna  eiteria  infra  re 
morsotibai;"  and  the  wtarers'  petitions  of  1406  and  t-Hl  stati 
"en  la  temps  1e  Toy  E  la  tierce,  enconntre  1«b  ditz  Liberteee  et  1 
eLiKa,  a  I'instanco  et  anpplication  dea  Wevera  aliens,  estoit  grann 
Q'ill  aerroient  eleoipta  du  dite  Gylde,  et  q'ils  ue  rieu  paicrent  d 
fenna."— Bot  Pari.,  liL  600 :  iv.  50. 

36.  In  list  of  loyal  writs  in  Letter  Booh  G,  compiled  between  I 
and  1375.  in  Liber  Albui,  GS8,  649. 

37.  16.,  612. 

38.  Translated  in  Eiley,  Memorial  of  Loiidon,  30a 

39.  lb..  331. 

40.  Jb..345. 

41.  List  in  Herbert.  Limry  Compantet,  1  34. 

42.  Madoi,  Ftrma  Burgi,  195-197.    Madox  is  not  rare  tbat  "  tbe  gild 
lit  veaTen  with  broad  looms"  Is  the  tame  as  "the  gild  of  weaTers." 
neither  tbe  term  g&d  nor  the  term /ma  would  hare  been  Dsedii 
oBM  of  a  Dewljr  formed  cDmpanj. 

4a  This  waa  the  answer  in  H06,  Bot.  Parl^  iiL  600.    In  1410  d 
answer  was  "Smt  conuniH  al  Conseill  le  Boy."— 7i.,  iv.  SO. 

44.  Cage  before  the  £x(?heqaer  Court,  in  7  Edw.  lY.,  giren  il 
Flrma  Burgi,  21*. 

43.  IlepoTli/roaiCimmU*iinier>oiiMunie.Oorporaliotu,  London  (\ 
208,  210.    "Partiea  catrjing  on  the  trade  of  wemers  in   Loi  ~ 
sumiooned  to  take  ap  their  freedom  in  the  company,  the  conr 
the  power  by  the  charter  to  compel  them  to  do  so.    Parties  w 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  generally  hare  snbnitleil  to  the  antliority  of  t] 
eonrt,  bnt  Bereral  cases  hate  occurred  where  it  has  been  i 
proceed  by  action!  at  law,  in  all  cf  which  tbe  oompanj  haa  l 
■nccesarnL" 

46.  Fmdera,  ii.  1098. 

47.  Thomas  Blanket  wsj  hailiffin  ISjOand  1! 
was  bailiff  in  1349;  two  brothers  aat,  one  in  tbe 
tbe  other  in  that  of  1369;  and  Thomas 
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Westminster  in   1369.— (ieoi^   Pijoe. 


Caafiiga-  Family  (1654).  52,  53. 
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47a.  The  ator;  that  the  ttuCf  kaown  lU  hjaakit,  and  the  artiola  of 
bed-rnmiture  made  of  it,  dorive  their  namea  from  tliia  Thomas  Blanket, 
is  disproved  b;  the  cinmrnstaDoes  (1)  that  tho  nams  of  tlie  etulf  appears 
In  English  as  parly  as  1300 ;  (2)  that  tha  word  in  tha  senBe  of  a  woollen 
bed-ahoet  appears  as  oarly  as  1S16:  (3)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
O.P.  "blaakete,"  whiub,  aa  well  bb  t!ie  Ijntiniied  form,  Uano/iefu*,  was  of 
oontemporar;  and  probably  earlier  use.  f^ee  Murray,  DitA  ,  and  Ducai:Re, 
t.t.  Blancketai.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  personal  name  wat  derived 
from  the  fabric,  it  mnst  have  beea  In  an  earlier  generation,  slooe  a  family 
of  Blankets  is  known  to  have  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Claines,  do, 
WoroeBtoreliiie,  tt»  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  holding  half  a  hide 
of  land  known  as  "  Tlie  Blankote."— Nash,  Worceaterahire  (1781),  20a 

17b,  "Great  fends  had  coulinnully  prevailed  between  the  oalive  and 
tbe  Flemish  iveavera  of  Norwich  .  .  .  bat  now  a  better  feeling  began  to 
exist  between  them,  and  the  former  petitioned  Parliament  for  tlia 
inoarporalion  of  alien  weave™  into  tho  gild  of  English  weHverg." — 
James,  FForsfed  ifanu/.,  72.    Unfnrtanately  no  reference  Is  given. 

48.  MiBBslden,  Tlie  Circle  of  Commeme,  Hi),  oopicd  in  Macpherson,  i. 
553;  Smith,  Momoirs  of  Wool,  43. 

49.  BoL  Pari,,  ii.  168.  This  was  in  soma  sense  certainly  a  new 
fflutom,  fbr  the  petition  of  the  Commons  speaks  of  that  on  cloth  na  "ja 
de  novel  faite,"  and  that  on  worsted  cloth  as  "uoe  novella  Cofituuie." 
So  also  Mr.  Dowell,  Httt.  of  Tazation,  L  167,  implies  that  the  imposition 
was  altogether  a  new  one.  Mr.  Hnbert  Hall,  however,  maintains 
(Cmlonu-ReveRue  of  England,  ij.  120,  121)  that  nothing  "bad  ever  been 
snlTertid  to  leave  oc  enter  tho  kingdom  un1iueuse<l  or  nDonstomed,"  and 
that  the  refusal  of  tho  Enslish  merohanis  in  1301  to  consent  to  pay  tbe 
Nona  Cialumn  levied  on  foreign  mercljants  (tvhicb  did  include  a  duty  on 
cloths)  only  left  them  subject  to  an  ad  taloreia  castom.  Frohahly  what 
was  done  ivns  to  raise  the  amount  nnd  establish  a  regular  and  de&nite 
Hale  orpbargea. 

50.  Themtes  were  tor  "morchanta  of  England"  for  every  clotb,  14d.; 
for  every  clotb  of  worsted,  lil. ;  and  for  every  lot,  lOiI. :  for  BtrnngcTS,  2Iti, 
IJA,  and  15d.,  resppotively.  Thongh  these  two  scales  ore  Riven,  it  is 
implied  that  the  esportatiun  ia  chiefly  in  tlie  bands  of  foreigners,  for  tbe 
oomplaiat  ia  that  now  "no  Btraager  mtrohant  comos,"  The  rate  to 
foreigners  on  ordinary  cloth,  bad,  according  to  the  New  Custom  of  1302, 
been  li.  per  piece. 

51.  Hot.  Pari,  i.  202  0743). 

52.  BlomefieU,  Mrfolk,  ii.  79,  and  next  note. 

53.  CaJendar    of   Patent    ItnlU    (1327-i;-iU01,    31.      It    ia    cjirefiilly 


moDtioned  in  all  the  notleei  at  this  appntntiaent  tbet  it  wm  " 
requisilionem  Itubellae  leginoe."  It  mn.;  bave  been  nothing  bnt  a  piece 
of  tuvouritism  ao  fni  aa  the  person  wns  concerned ;  liut  the  orention  of  tho 
office  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  pulio;  of  tl>e  goveniuieDt. 

54.  2b.,  297. 

55.  Jb.,424. 

56.  According  to  "the  copy  of  their  old  letters  patent,"  wfaiob  the 
crattumen  protluced  in  UiS.—Eot.  Pari.,  iL  204. 

57.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  oeir  Calendar  d/  Fatenl  EoHii,  1327-1330. 
68.  Sol.  Pari,  ii.  204.    BlDmefield,  ii.  67,  asserta  that  Robert  "itil! 

exeroised  the  aaaaj  and  anlnage  .  .  .  and  insisted  that  his  patent  won 
utill  good  dnriiig  bis  lire,"  This  maj  havB  been  tlie  c^ase,  bnt  it  doea 
not  appeal  in  onr  evidence. 

59.  BtomeGeld,  iL  67,  says  that  od  the  ocoagian  of  the  petition  of  1348, 
■'  the  baUiSi  had  a  grant  of  it  for  a  time."  But  ho  adduces  no  oviilence, 
and  the  asaertion  teems  hardly  reconoilable  with  the  petition  of  1410. 

60.  lb;  ii.  82.  Iho  tmo  wDTdena  belonged,  aa  is  clear  Irom  the  lists 
of  BailifTs  and  Burgesaes  in  pazliamect  given  b;  BlomoGeld,  to  the  oirio 

61.  Hot.  Fori,  iii.  637. 

62.  Blomefield,  iL  91. 

63.  KetaliatioD  on  tho  part  of  foreigners  wonlJ.  it  declares,  be  "  final 
deetTaction  dea  Merclmuntz,  come  a  la  ditc  Citee,  (gui  ne  nsent  antres 
Herehandise  en  substance  foreqiie  soulemcot  lea  detz  Worstedea." 

64.  Theflo  were  (1)  "let  Ihapi  da  Womtedet  appeltet  BotUe,  nntrement 
appellea  Thretty  Elnys"  of  two  aizea,  "Thretty  Elnya  streitea"  and 
"ThrettyEInjabiodea;"  <2)  "let  Wonteda  appUJei  ManUlla,"  of  whieh 
the  Taricttea  ennmerated  aio  "  Senglea,  demy-donbles,  et  doables,  ai  bieii 
les  motlea,  paules,  chekeies,  mi&a,  Sores,  pleynea,  monkea-clotbea  et 
autroB  .  ,  .  ManlelloB ; "  (3)  "iei  Wonttdet  appellee  Chanaa  elotha," 
namely,  "aengleB,  demy-doublos,  et  doubles;"  and  (4)  "lei  Wm-de^ 
appdUi  WoTsled-btddii,"  namely,  "  doobles  et  senglea,  de  trois  assiaoa." 

65.  Herbert,  Livery  Companie*.  i.,  233,  saja:  "The  Sumptuary  Act, 
S7  Edw.  III.,  proves  the  mercers  to  have  aolA  in  that  reign  woollen 
cloth.  ...  It  urdaina  that  .  .  .  menora  and  shopteeperH  in  towns  and 
cities  "shall  kptp  dne  aortment  thereof."  The  act  does  not  mention 
mercers  at  oil;  it  mentions  only  "drapers  et  fesoars  de  draps." 

66.  Tho  gilda  pararionan  appeals  among  the  sduUerina  gilds  in 
I18D  (Madox,  Sxahtquer,  391),  but  is  not  subsequently  mentioned.  Beo 
Ducange,  «.iiti.  Parana,  Parator;  and  Littrc,  a.o.  Pareur. 

67.  Instanoea  in   liogers,  IlUi.  of  Agr.,  iv.  566;  see  aloo  n.  9fl,  infra. 
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Probably  mOBt  of  tlio  cloth  oune  to  majket  unihcrn:   er.   Soitimoller, 
Tnchrr-  und   ffetertHii/t  418. 

68.  Fof  the  Merchanta  of  tlie  Staple,  eeo  Srhani,  Englittke  Rmdth- 
ptJUik  gegea.Snd^  da  MiUeJalten,  i.  32»-333.  WilUamson's  Fortiylt 
Cotnmerca  of  England  under  tbt  Tudon  (Oxford  "  Stanhope  Ffsny," 
1SS3)  u  B  luefal  ubttriket  of  SchniiE's  iFoik. 

69.  When,  in  tho  middle  of  the  fooiteonth  eentar;,  the  men  or  Poper- 
ioghe  ia  Thtailera  tried  to  break  down  tbe  monopoly  of  manufRolun) 
eDJoyed  by  Tpres,  and  ware  ilefeafed,  one  of  the  ftrticlea  Imposol  npon 
them  vaa  that  they  should  never  sell  cloth  in  Ktail.  "  Copvndant  a'il 
leur  Teats  an  coupon  dn  drnp  fnbriqn^  pour  leur  usage,  its  poiinont  h 
dtjmwr  dant  lamaiton  du  londear  pour  U  raidn," — Diegeiiok,  inrsnlni'ni 
ffTpre*.  iL  127.  It  mny  be  noticed  alao  that  the  Ai^t  A  and  0  EiW.  IV., 
0.  G.  §  9  (SL,  iii.  138),  speaks  of  "  Draper,  Uerohnnnt  Taylor,  Oathaorbm; 
or  other  person  which  shall  retail  any  of  tbe  dotha." 

70.  Espeoially  for  wcavera,  see  Statutes  of  Wenvers  of  8,  Mnroel,  1371, 
in  Fagniez,  Etttdet  aur  rindultrie  ft  la  elailt  iiiduttritlle  a  Farif,  nu  lUi. 
et  xiv.  tiieU  (BibL  de  I'e'cole  Afa  haulcs  etudes,  IS77),  939.  Pngniei^s 
wfrk.tiBeful  for  its  references  and  qnotstiona,  has  its  value  to  the  caonomlo 
historian  lesBoned  by  bis  uneolcntifio  method  of  quoting  duoutacata 
aeparoled  from  one  another  by  a  century  or  more,  aa  if  they  roroiroil  to 
the  same  stnge  of  inilustrial  development.  Be  hiis  also  tnlicii  from 
Depping  tho  phrase  "  Tiaserands-drapien),"  for  wliioh  no  aiitliortty  it 
given.  Drapers  appear  neither  in  tlie  ordinancoa  issued  by  llio  Piiivflls 
of  Paria  between  1270  and  1300,  nor  in  Elienne  Boileau'a  I.irro  dns 
Metiers.  So  that  it  is  impossiblo  to  suppose  that  a  class  of  tfeitttrt  in 
cloth  existed  at  that  date. 

71.  Jb.,  106,  n.  1 ;  33o,  "ordonnanooa  ancinnement  faictes  sni  1e  mea- 
tier des/ouroni  drappien  de  la  ville  ct  terro  St.  Genevieve." 

72.  lb.,  234. 

73.  1362,  according  to  Depping,  B^jlemenU  tur  U*  Arti  el  MiKen  ct« 
Paris,  lis,  n.  2. 

74.  •■PanteooBt  le  Draper," in  1222,  Ei,t.  MSS.  Crna.,9th  Rep.,  I.  b.; 
"GervasB  the  Draper,"  end  of  reign  Heu.  III.,  5th  Mep.,  559;  "Eutbard 
1b  Draper"  in  1289;  ib.,  326. 

75.  Herbert,  Linery  Cnmpaniet.  i,  490.  The  preamble,  which  is  very 
important,  is  omitted  by  Herbert ;  but  an  obatract  is  given  in  the  Dmporif 
Company  Betnm,  in  Seporl  of  Livery  Gompaniei  Comminioa  (1384),  id.  170, 

76.  Herbert,  i.  426. 

77.  Abstraots  of  chartera  in  Betum  of  tbe  Olotbworkori'  Oompuif  In 
Livery  Compania  Com.,  iL  874. 
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78.  Eboracum  (1788),  i.  222;  Betxtrda  of  Oxford^  3S1 ;  7^  Pageant  of 
ike  Company  ofSheremen  and  TayJon,  Sharp  (18]  7). 

79.  The  translation  in  Herbert,  1  480,  is  meaninglesB.  The  dame 
nms :  **  Que  nnl  qne  eit  diap*  a  vendre  en  la  dite  cite,  on  en  les  BuborfaB, 
ne  les  Vende  forsque  as  diapers  en&anohiez  en  la  dite  mestier  de 
dmperie,  B*il  ne  soit  en  gros  as  seignenis,  et  antres  dn  oommnne,  qi  les 
ToiUent  achaier  ponr  lonr  oeps  demesne,  et  nemie  a  rataille.** 

80.  Liv.  Comp.  Com,,  ii.  173. 

80a.  6t.  Swithin's  Lane  leads  ont  of  Oannon  Street 
80b.  For  the  Marions  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the  pnr- 
pose  of  the  **  great  stone  called  London  stone,**  which  is  BtUl  to  be  fonnd 
in  Cannon  Street,  see  6tow*s  Survey  of  London^  ed.  Strype  (1720X  193. 

81.  Minor  Poems  of  Lydgate,  ed.  HaQiwell,  Percy  Soo^  106. 

82.  Herbert,  L  427. 

83.  Liv,  Comp,  Com,,  iL  173. 

84.  lb: 

85.  Stowe,  Survey  of  London,  first  ed.  1598,  227-229. 

86.  Ordinances  of  Bakwelle  halle,  trans,  in  Biley,  Uemoriah  of 
London,  550. 

87.  Liv.  Comp,  Com.,  ii.  173. 

88.  7  Hen.  lY.,  o.  9,  Statutee  of  Bedim,  ii.  153:  It  mnst  be  noticed 
that  for  the  acts  of  the  whole  of  Uie  fonrteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  translation,  wluch  is  of  later  date  and  uses  later  terms,  cannot  be 
relied  npon.  The  importance  of  Blackwell  Hall,  as  late  as  1712,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  references  to  it  in  Arbuthnot's  John  BvU,  chs.  7  and  15. 

89.  EnglitcTie  ITandehpoliHk,  1  832,  seq. 

90.  Pauli,  Drei  volktwirfhechafQiclie  Denktchriften  aw  der  Zeit  ffeinrichs 
VIIL  (Abh.  d.  K.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenschftn.    Gottingen,  1878),  44,  45. 

91.  John  Wheeler,  A  Treatise  of  Commerce  (1601),  10, 19. 

92.  Bchanz,  i  9,  442. 

93.  Jb.,  443. 

94.  The  author  of  the  Libel  of  English  Policy,  written  in  1436,  is 
doubtless  right  when  he  says  to  the  Flenungs — 

"  The  grete  substance  of  your  clothe,  at  the  fulle, 
Ye  wot  ye  make  hit  of  our  Englisohe  woole ; " 

and  of  Spanish  wool — 

"  Hit  is  of  lytelle  value,  trust  unto  me, 
Wyth  Englische  woUe  but  if  it  menged  be," 

Politipal  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  Eolls'  Series,  ii.  161-2.    For  proof  of  the 
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BnpeHarilj  of  English  to  8p&niab  «ool  as  !nie  u  1439  kod  1441,  kc 
MurpheNon,  L  654. 655.  See  >lta  Tefeienoes  in  HUdebnnd,  Jabkyb 
A'aliDnofSbnoaur.  vL  199,  n.  34. 

S5.  Than,  Dir  UAvtfri*  am  .Vudrrrkcte,  iL  !4fi;  Held,  Zmt'  fiidt<r 
iw  *»n'aJn  OeciAidU*  .Ki^Ionif*,  541,  acq. 

9G.  Etch  is  mcli  a  town  as  Calrbester,  Uitire  ven  in  1305  tmlr  «4Bbt 
(msster?)  weaver^  mx  falliira  and  three  djoiB, — Bogen,  Six  OmIbKm  ^ 
B«i  oDil  ITajM,  121. 

97.  Tbos  the  York  weavers  b»d  ■  iDono(iol7  for  Uie  emint; ;  Uiom  iA 
UottiDghftm  for  ten  leogoea  BTOnnd ;  thoM  fd'  LoDdcm  in  plaeei  peHalsing 
to  Londoti,  a  phnse  side  enoDgh,  perhaps,  sum  Bbuit  I.'i  (dtarUir,  to 
cover  Middlesex. 

98.  Hence  it  mi^ ht  be  veil  to  ibilov  thnae  Germui  writem  «bo  bt>*e 
oBed  the  tarn  Hamf  urrt.  and  to  speak  of  Btmdierafl  tytltm ;  bnt  thit 
might  lead  to  craifiuiCHi  vitb  the  state  of  thinga  irfajch  followed. 

99.  Tbe  claEsirol  paunge  describing  the  DoniMtie  STttem  in  England 
in  the  eighteenth  oentury,  is  to  be  fdaod  in  tbe  Report  from  the  ComanUat 
(of  tbe  Honae  of  Commons)  on  the  WooUttt  Manu/aciiut  o^  EngUtnd,  ISOCs 

and  is  ^len  below.  I  have  thought  it  wcith  while  to  print  Bitb  it  * 
deGaitioa  of  tbe  work  of  the  tiearert,  or  dothicorlstn;  and  a  daecHption 
of  the  gig  mill.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Committee  reganled  the 
tyslem  of  the  Maatei  Clothier  of  the  West  of  England  a^  more  aldii  to  the 
hictoiy  sjstem  than  to  the  Domestic.  A  btoad  view  of  the  sabeequont 
development  will  show,  I  believe,  that  it  was  aalj  a  variety  of  tlto 
Domestic  Sj-slem.  In  Ihe  West  of  England  System,  and  also  in  tba 
Domestic  System  proper,  the  eiafUmen  worked  in  their  own  homes,  anhjwt 
to  tbeit  own  will  as  to  bonis  end  moit  of  the  other  oonditioni  of  Ibeii 

"  In  Jnly,  1802,  considerable  riots  luid  onlmges  look  place  ia  WiltsbiK 
sad  S<imersetebire,  in  oonaeqaence  of  an  sttempt  of  some  of  the  Uastei 
Clotliien  of  those  oonnttes  to  set  np  a  machine  for  dr»sing  cloth,  c«lled 
a  Gig  Mill.  Tbia  Mnchine  was,  from  varions  canses,  obnoxious  to  ihe 
WorinQBn,  and  from  an  apprehensifin,  it  is  sapposed,  of  the  disttirhatiOBa 
whieb  the  first  introduction  of  it  might  prodnoe,  it  bad  nevet  been  set  oti 
in  tbe  above  ooonties,  thoagh  it  had  been  for  many  veara  in  nee  in 
Gloucestershire  as  well  as  in  other  parts;  it  bad  even  been  by  no  meana 
nnoEoal  for  tlie  Clothiera  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  some  other  dlstriFls  where 
it  was  not  worked,  to  send  their  Cloth  to  a  distance  to  be  dressed  by  it. 
The  dlstnrbeDces  above  related  .  .  .  were  not  quelled  witboat  aerioui 
oonseqnenoo* ;  and  tbe  disoontente  continuing,  and  the  Workmen  leam< 
ing  that  there  was  still  to  be  foond  in  tbe  Statute  Book  an  ancient  law 
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prnbibiting  undfr  lieuyf  penalties  tlie  uee  of  n  machine  called  ct  Gig  Mill 
(though  doubts  existed  vbethor  it  vbb  the  maohiao  which  now  \X9tt  that 
denomiDalion),  conceived  the  project  of  pTeventlng  \\s  further  estnbljsb- 
meot  by  CBlling  the  above  Btatule  into  opemtion,"  p.  3. 

Ab  to  "  the  5tb  and  6th  or  Edward  VI.  for  putting  down  Gig  Mills, 
VBTioaa  iritueesBi  were  called  to  prove  that  the  Machine  now  used  aoder 
the  denomination  of  the  Gig  Mill,  for  the  purpoee,  after  the  Cloth  comei 
from  the  Fulling  Mill,  of  raiaing  the  Nap  or  Wool  (being  tlie  very 
Mnrbine,  it  ii  contended,  against  which  the  anoienf  Statute  was  directed), 
is  highly  injuciouB  to  the  texture  and  quality  of  the  Gloth  ;  that,  there- 
fore, the  law  of  Edward  for  prohibiting  ita  nae,  ought,  if  necessary,  to  be 
explained  and  enforced,  it  being  one  of  those  Statutes  which,  to  nae  the 
words  of  the  Petitioners,  although  they  have  been  violated  by  tlie  Master 
Cluthiers,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  obsolete,  ore  calculated  to 
promote  the  preaervafion  and  proaperitj  of  the  'Woollen  Mannfacture, 
and  tlie  protection  of  tlia  persons  employed  therein. 

**  Evidence  of  a  similar  natnre  and  tendency  whs  given  respecting  the 
injurious  effects  of  another  Macliine,  as  yet  not  much  in  use,  calletl  the 
Shearing  Frame,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  cut  off  the  Nap  oi:  Wool  after 
it  has  been  rai^d ;  an  operation  nliich  bag  been  hitherto  performed  bj  a 
particular  class  of  men,  callei!  from  their  occupation.  Croppers,  Shearmen, 
or  Olothworliers,  .  .  .  Witil  regard  to  the  actual  effects  on  the  Oloth,  of 
the  Oig  Mill  and  Shearing  Frame,  Your  Committee  feel  it  Ihelr  duty  to 
declare,  that  decisive  evidence  has  bcenuddnced  before  tbem,hy  Marchania 
snd  Manura<^tnrera  of  the  highest  credit  and  greatest  experience,  to  prove 
that  the  above  Machines,  espeuially  the  Gig  Mill,  the  nse  of  which  has 
been  longer  and  more  generally  established,  when  properly  legnlaled  and 
corernlly  employed,  finish  the  Cloth  la  the  moat  perrect  manner,"  p.  6. 

As  to  tlie  2nd  and  Srd  of  Philip  and  Macy.  "  This  Statute,  commonly 
called  the  Weavers'  Act,  •  ■  ■  limits  the  number  of  Looms  which  persuni 
residing  in  Villages  may  keep  in  one  houao.  It  is  highly  valued,  and  its 
rppeal  strongly  opposoil,  by  another  very  reapettiihle  olasa  of  Petitioners. 
But  ...  it  may  be  expedient  for  yoor  Committee  to  state  that  there 
ace  three  dilferont  modes  of  carrying  on  tho  Woollen  Manufacture ;  that 
of  the  Maater  Clothier  of  the  West  of  England,  the  Factory,  and  the 
BomcBtio  Syslem. 

"...  The  Master  Clothier  of  the  West  of  England  bnya  his  Wool 
from  the  Importer,  if  it  bo  Foreign,  or  in  the  Ftecoe  or  of  the  Woolstapler, 
if  it  be  of  Domestio  growth;  alter  which,  in  all  the  different  processes 
through  which  it  passea,  he  is  under  the  necesaity  of  employing  as  many 
distiact  claasea  of  perEOca ;   sometimes  worlilnt;  in  their  onn  houses. 
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BometimcB  in  that  oF  the  Mister  Clotliiar,  bat  naoe  of  tliem  ti:< 
thedi  proper  line.  Each  cluss  of  Workmen,  however,  aeqnirea  groat  ikiU 
in  perroimiDg  its  putioular  operation,  and  hence  may  liavo  arUeo  tho 
wknowleiiged  excdlenoe,  and  till  of  l&le,  BOperiorily  oF  the  Clollie  of  the 
West  of  England.  .  .  . 

"la  the  Factory  Systom,  the  Muater  Mannfttoturers,  wlio  BomeliiiiM 
poeseee  a  very  great  capital,  employ  in  one  or  more  liiiildingi  or  Factnrieg, 
under  their  onn  or  their  Sopeiinteadents'  inspection,  a  nnmher  of  Work- 
men, more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  extent  of  tlieir  Trade,  .  .  .  Both  in 
the  syatem  of  tlie  Wert  of  England  Olethier,  and  in  the  Faetory  gystom, 
the  nork,  generally  speaking,  is  done  b;  persons  who  hate  no  propejty 
in  the  goods  they  uannfaotore,  for  in  this  oonsista  Uie  casenliitl  distino- 
tiou  between  the  two  former  syrtema  and  the  Domestic. 

"  In  the  la£t  mentioned,  or  Domestic  System,  ichich  is  thftt  of  York- 
shire, the  Manafactare  is  conducted  by  a  muttitnde  of  Master  Mann- 
iiLClnrers,  generally  possessing  a  very  small,  and  scarcely  ever  any  great 
estont  of  CapitaL  They  buy  the  Wool  of  the  Dealer;  and,  iu  their  omi 
houses,  assisted  by  their  wiTes  aud  children,  and  from  two  or  three  to  six 
oreeveD  Jonmeymcn,  they  dye  it  (when  djeing  is  necessary),  and  through 
nil  the  different  stages  work  it  up  into  undieseed  Cloth,"  p.  8. 

"...  When  it  has  attained  to  the  state  of  nndressed  Cloth,  be  (the 
Uanufacturer)  catriea  it  on  the  Markel-day  to  a  public  Hull  or  Market, 
where  the  Merohaols  repair  to  purclmBL*. 

"SoTcruI  thousands  of  these  small  Maslcr  llaDUfucturers  attend  the 
Harkot  at  Leeds,  where  there  are  three  Halls  for  the  oxfjosure  and  sate 
of  their  Cloths;  and  there  are  other  similar  Halls,  where  the  samti 
syeteui  of  selling  iu  public  Market  prevails,  at  Bradford,  Halilax,  and 
HuddersHeld.  .  .  . 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Domestic  Clothiers  live  In  Villages  and 
detached  houses,  covoriDg  the  whole  face  of  a  distriot  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  in  length,  aud  from  twelve  to  Bfteen  in  breadth.  ...  A 
great  proportion  of  the  Mannlacturers  occapy  a  little  Laud,  from  tliree  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres  each.  Tboj  often  likewise  keep  a  Horse,  to  oany 
their  Cloth  to  the  Fulling  Mill  and  the  Market,"  p.  9. 

"It  is  Que  peculiar  recommeuilation  of  the  Domeetio  System  of  Manu- 
facture that ...  a  young  man  of  good  oharacler  can  always  obtaiu  oredit 
For  as  much  Wool  as  will  ennble  him  to  set  up  as  a  little  Muster 
Manufaoturer,"  p.  10. 

100.  Cf.  siinilar  development  on  the  lower  Rhine,  in  Thun,  i.  lS-18  \ 
and  for  oomplainta  of  the  esteaaion  of  induBtry  lo  the  rural  distrvols  as  late 
as  1775,  Schmoller,  Zur  Q&khi^ta  der  Kleiajjnourlie  in  Deultohlaad,  IS. 
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101.  S©8  eepecially  Mora's  Utopia  and  Latimer's  Sermom.  A  cata 
of  quotations  fcom  the  BiiteentU-OBntnry  writora  is  givei 
i.  4G6,  seq.  0(  modern  writon,  tee  eapeaiiQly  Naeae,  Jgrt'e.  ContTnunifp  j 
MiddU  Aga;  Ocheobonaki,  i^gtaniii  wirlhiehafUieka  Entwi^lvm  " 
35,  Bcq. 

102.  Thiu  the  Froncli  Homid  is  made  to  eay,  in  the  V^xite  Mum 
tKe  Heraldi,  by  the  Engliehniaii  John  Coke,  secretary  to  the  oonipaiiT4| 
Mercliant  Ailveiituren :  "In  England  your  olotbiuTs  direll  in  great  fana 
abroad  in  the  country,  where  ai  well  they  make  cloth  and  i 
bandry,  as  alao  grazo  and  feed  sheep  and  cattle." — Debat  det  Sere 
(Parma  (Boci^td  dcs  nnaienB  teztea  Fran9aisea,  1STT)|  p-  lOS.     See  ft) 
quotationg  in  Sohanz,  i.  606. 

103.  Cf.  Tojabee,  Induatriitl  SeDolution,  G5. 
101.  12Bich.lI.,o.  ll(13gg);  Sf.,iLeo.     We  find  latei  the  •■  cloLti| 

and  dozens  of   the  West  Coaotty"  in  H   Hen.  IV.,  o.  6  (liOS-HlfJ 
a.,  16i. 

105.  13  Biob.  ni.,  0. 10  (13SS-9) :  &..  64. 

106.  15Bioh.IL,c,  10(1391);  ft.,  81. 

107.  1  Han.  IV.,  c.  19  (1399);  t6,  119. 

108.  27Edw.  ni.,st.  i.a  4:  S(.,  L  330. 

109.  "  Nest  pas  lenient  da  Boy  que  lea  drapi  que  geotz  font . 
lendre  as  meindrez  gentz  que  no  eerout  forfaitz  tout  ne  eoiea 
tiel  nesiue ; "  47  Ed<r.  IIL  ;  ib.,  395. 

110.  3  Biob.  n.,  0,  37 ;  7  Bioh.  U..  c  9 ;  St.,  ii  13, 33, 

111.  Ht.  Hurray,  Diclfonari/,  «.E., mentions  the  oonjectnres  thftt  tbii 
vere  the  crews  of  the  Tcsgels  known  as  cogi,  at  traden  who  sailed  in 

112.  13Bidi.II.,c  10;  S(,,  ii.  Gt 

113.  ITBieli.  IL,  0.2;  it.,  88. 

114.  1  Hen.  rV..  0.19;  *.,  119. 

115.  7  Hen,  IV.,  o.  10 ;  i6..  154. 

116.  9  Hen.  IV.,  o.  6 ;  &.,  160. 

117.  "Ooloured  and  ray"  aeem  all-in cl usiva  tarma  in,  e,g.  fit,ii,Sl 
154-168. 

118.  llHen.IV.,c.6;  fl>„  16S, 

119.  13  Han.  IV,,  o.  4;  i6.,  168. 

120.  11  Hen.  VI.,  c.  9;  ib„  284.  

121.  4  Edw.  IV,,  0.  1  aitiS):  ib;  403.    For  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Ebme,  ta  &  Edw.  IV.,  o.  1  (1468) ;  ib.,  425. 

121a.  lBiGb.UI„o.8;  a.,i89. 

122.  5  &  6  Edw,  VL,  0.  6  ;  BL,  iv.  186.  

123.  Schanz.  Ha»A)UpoUt!k,  u.  13. 
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124.  R^  17,  ftnd  n.  6, 

125.  lb.,  2S,  and  n.  1. 

126.  16.,  14,  (ind  a.  1.  Tliis  wna  in  Bpite  of  the  difljiroportioo  men- 
tioned later  between  the  cuatoiua  Qn  ototh  sod  thou  on  irool. 

127.  3  Edw.  IV.,  0.  4;  S.,  ii.  397. 

128.  4Erlir.  IV.,  c.  1;  ft.,  407. 

129.  Sebanz.i.  441. 

130.  FiAiUeal  Foem.  ed.  Wright  (Rolls'  Series),  iL  285. 

131.  Armatrong's  Sermon  in  Pouli,  Drei  voOav^irthtrhafUiehe  Drik- 
tehri/tea,  65,  makes  this  charge  agninat  the  Merchant  Adventuren. 

132.  1  Riph.  UL.  o.  9 :  «..il,489. 

133.  12  Rich,  n.,  0.  14 ;  St.,  ii.  60.  13  Rioh.  C,  o,  10 ;  ih.,  64.  1 1 
Hen.  rv..  0.  G;  it.,  164.     7  Eiiw.  IV.,  e,  2;  ib..  421. 

134.  34-35  Hen.  VIII.,  u.  10.  atteniptB  to  restrict  the  manufacture  at 
ooverlets  to  the  oitf  of  Tarkt  aa  agaioit  the  lunotinding  oountrr.  2-3 
Ph.  &  Vl.,  c,  11,  exempts  the  three  countieB  of  Oumberland.  Xorthumber- 
land,  and  Torhabire  ttom  the  rules  tbeia  enacted  as  to  apprentioeibip, 
etc.  The  Stat  mention  of  the  woollen  mniiuincturo  at  Halifax  i«  anid 
to  be  ia  1556 ;  Smith,  Memoira  of  Work,  I  6S. 

135.  4  Edw.  rv.,  0.  1 :  St..  iL  405. 
13G.  3  Hen.  VIU.,  c  6 ;  St.,  iii.  28. 

137.  This  ia  pmbablj  true  for  Frauaa  and  Gormnny  alxo.  Schmollor 
{Tuoher-  wad  Webenun/i,  411)  refara  to  the  regulations  of  130S,  at  Amiens, 
as  showing  the  dependence,  us  earl;  oa  that  date,  of  apiuners,  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fnllers  npon  diapers.  But  the  drapers  (or  olotbiers)  do  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned  in  that  document,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  noUuDg 
to  ahow  that  such  a  oluu  then  existed. 

138.  See  the  statutes  cited  in  an.  135,  136  abare. 

139.  Lyeona,  9fai;na.Brtfannia  (1806),  i.  320.  The  Bodleian  posBSSses, 
in  the  Doaoe  collection,  a  copy  of  "  T/te  Pbiaianl  History  oj  /o^  Wine^- 
oomli,  til  Ais  ]/oun^er  ysarM  oillsii  lack  of  Neuibery,  the  eloTenth  edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  T.  D."  [(,«.  Thomas  Deloney],  1030.  A  MB. 
note  by  Douce  states  that  the  first  edition  was  probably  printed  in  1597. 
On  the  Qylenf  tliere  is  "  a  ahetcb  of  Jack  of  Newbury's  house  trota  reool- 
lectiou,  made  by  J.  Flasmau,  Esq.,  R.A,,  for  F.  Douce."  This  pamphlet 
gives  an  even  more  oxtravagant  account  of  Jaok's  prosperity  than  that 
relied  on  by  Fuller. 

"  Within  one  roome  being  large  and  long 
There  atooii  two  handled  Loomea  full  strong  i 
Two  liundced  men  the  truth  is  so 
Wrought  in  these  Loomei  oil  in  a  row. 
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By  every  one  a  pretty  boy 

Sate  making  qails  with  mickle  ioy  • 

And  in  an  other  place  hard  by, 

An  hundred  women  merily 

Were  carding  hard  with  ioyfuU  cheero 

Who  singing  sate  with  voyces  cleere. 

And  in  a  chamber  close  beside, 

Two  hundred  maidens  did  abide. 

In  petticoates  of  Stammell  red. 

And  milk-white  kerchers  on  their  head : 
•  •  •  •  • 

These  pretty  maids  did  never  lin 

But  in  that  place  all  day  did  spin. 

And  spinniug  so  with  Toices  meet 

Like  Nigbtingals  they  sung  full  sweet. 

Then  to  another  roome  came  they. 

Where  children  were  in  poore  aray : 

And  eyery  one  sate  picking  wool. 

The  finest  from  the  course  to  cull : 

The  number  was  sevenscore  and  ten, 

The  children  of  poore  silly  men : 

And  these  tlieir  labours  to  requite. 

Had  every  one  a  penny  at  night, 

Beside  their  meat  and  drinke  all  day. 

Which  was  to  them  a  wondrous  stay. 

Within  another  place  likewise 

Full  fifty  proper  men  he  spies. 

And  these  were  Shoremen  every  one, 

Whose  skill  and  cunning  there  was  showne : 

And  hard  by  them  there  did  remaine 

Full  fourscore  Rowers  taking  paine. 

A  Dye-house  likewise  had  he  then. 

Wherein  he  kept  full  forty  men  : 

And  likewise  in  his  Fulling  Mill 

Full  twenty  persons  kept  he  still." 

140.  Extract   from  the  will  in  JETwf.   and,  Aniiquities  of  Newbury 
(1839).  76. 

141.  Ib.f  149.    His  descendant  was  created  a  baronet  in  1671 ;  Lysons, 
i.321. 

142.  Burnley,  History  of  Wool  and  WooUcomMngf  69, 
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113.  Livery  Com-paniet,  i.  391  and  101,  n. 
141   JHnerary,  ed.  Hearae  (ed.  1769),  ii.  53. 

115.  The  passage  in  Leiand,  v.  65,  is  not  fri^e  rrom  obsi^nrltj ;  "  Neia 
to  tlie  Place  wbiire  the  right  goodly  Clothing  Mylle  wub  bbI  up  a  Uto  by 
tlie  Ahbste  was  biokea  down  Ibe  Rnlne  of  bq  old  Toicer  lonud 
making  of  the  Mjlls  Wanllee."    Leland  doea  not  expreEslj  mantion  the 

116.  Oxford.  JtioorAi.  181. 

117.  Hali'B  atrmu!le(Bi.  1809),  715. 

118.  The  information  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papert  ia 


G,T;  and  72,  n,  3. 


oonTeoienily  gathori>d  together  by  Bohanz,  i. 
119.  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.,  e,  8 ;  Si-,  iT.  142. 
mo.  0.  22 :  ib.,  156.    See  also  ti.  99,  tupra. 

151.  1  MarifB,  St.,  3,  a  7 ;  ib.,  232. 

152.  2£3Phil.andUar.,o.  11.;  <b.,  286. 

153.  4  &  5  Phit.  and  Mar.,  e.  5,  §  21 ;  &.,  325. 
151.  §§22-26;  ft.,  326. 
155.  1  Eliz..  0.  11;  tb.,  S76.    Other  places  in  Essai  were  added  in 

[I581-as ;  27  Eliz.,  a.  23 ;  ib.,  733. 
ISG.  18  EIlz.,  0. 16;  tb.,  626. 

157.  21  Jac.  L,  a.  28  ;  ib.,  12S9. 

158.  See  n.  100,  miprn, 

159.  or.  the  prohibition  tn  bnve  more  than  two  looms  in  StraSBbnrg, 
Sohmoller,  T.  17.Z,  523:  and  for  the  similar  prohibition  is  the  distriat  of 
01m  amoug  the  fustian  weavers,  see  the  review  of  BQbling  id  Sohmoller's 
JaliTbildUT.  liT.  273. 

160.  Cf.  with  the  gtatnte  and  the  onses  of  Winohcombo  and  Stomp, 
the  proposal  made  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  "that  no 

.  clothier,  that  hath  not  had  exercise  in  his  yontli  b;  the  space  of  two 
LyemE  at  the  least  in  the  ctafi  of  weaving,  use  or  have  in  bis  house  or  at 
I  ills  oammandmeot  any  loom,"  in  Sclianz,  EaaiUlspoliUk,  ii,  660. 

161.  Cf.  ou  thiB  Bobjeot  Held,  Zwei  BUcher  tur  locialen  Geichiehte 
I  Snglandi,  578. 

162.  Kg.,  26  Hen.  VHJ.,  c.  16. 

163.  See  for  these  Smith's  Mtmoin  cf  Wool,  chs.  30.  31. 

161.  1&2  Phil,  and  Mary,  c  14;  St.,  Iv.  260.    Mr.  Cunningham  iras 

rfhe  first  of  recent  writers  to  call  attention  td  thie  remurkahle  experimont. 

■  In  tile  account,  however,  of  the  organization  of  tlie  enterpruie  in  Englifh 

mlsdattri/  (2Dd  ed.).  i.  t'il,  there  seems  to  be  a  trifling  inacciuaoj.    The 

"twenty-one  persons"  spoken  of  in  the  Ant  were  the  Mayor  and  six 

nd  *ix  (uercLauts,  (these  thirtosn  hnvnig  combined  to  find  the 
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capita] J,  together  with  eight  "of  the  most  discrete  and  worthy  men  of  the 
mistery  of  worsted  weaving  within  the  said  city." 

165.  The  chronology  of  these  events  is  best  worked  out  in  Hcsscls' 
notes  to  the  Ecele»ia  Londino-BcUavcie  Arehivum  Tom.  2  (1889),  4,  5. 

166.  Moens,  T^e  WcUloons  and  their  Church  at  Norwich,  18. 

167.  The  text  of  these  letters  patent  was  apparently  printed  for  the 
first  time  by  Mr.  Moens  in  his  Walloons  at  Norwich, 

168.  J6.,  18. 

169.  /&.,  220,  221. 

170.  15.,  25,  27. 

171.  16.,  28. 

172.  Full  text,  ib.,  257. 

173.  15.,  262. 

174.  According  to  Gamden,  s.o.,  1568,  quoted  by  Smith,  Memoirs  of 
Wool,  I  108. 

175.  Smith,  tt.8.,  remarks  that  we  do  find  both  says  and  hays  mentioned 
among  English  goods  a  few  years  before  the  great  immigration.  But  the 
earlier  manufacture  of  these  goods  was  probably  inconsiderable. 

176.  The  Cfiuroh  History  of  Britain^  endeavoured  by  Thomas  Fuller, 
ed.  1655,  141.  He  adds,  *' Mid-England, — ^Northamptonshire,  Llnooln- 
shire,  and  Cambridge, — having  most  of  wool,  have  least  of  clothing  (i.e, 
cloth-manufacture)  therein." 
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fACTHOBiTira.— The  Utentture  nf  the  BLxteenth  oentni;  it  full  of 
rorerenceB  to  unolosare.  The  folloniDg  books  will  be  found  most  dbbFoI  : 
Blore's  Utopia,  trans.  Kalph  Robineon,  Arber'a  Repiliit  (1869);  Sdect 
Worfa  of  CrimUy,  Early  Engl.  Tait  Soo.  (1872);  Lover's  Sermont, 
Arber'a  Bep.  (1870) :  Becon'a  Worki,  Farkor  Soo.  (1S14) ;  the  pampLleW 
in  Drei  wVawMhtehafaidtt  DenliKhriftm.  ed.  PauU  (1S7S).  On  the 
legal  and  agricnltnral  sidea  of  tho  ohanga,  Fituherbiirt'B  BmA  of  Svneg- 
ing  and  Bonk  of  Huthandry  are  of  flrat  importance.  The  reprint  in 
Aneieal  Traett  on  Baebandry  (1767)  is  not  difficult  to  prooute,  and  the 
Hsabandry  has  been  edited  by  Skoat  for  tho  Engl.  .Dialect  Soo.  (1863). 
The  same  Society  has  issued  (1878)  Tusser'a  Firt  Huiulred  Poinlt  of 
Good  Hjubandri/  (157i));  of  which  there  note  earlier  and  less  critical 
editions  by  Mavor  (1812)  and  in  Soutbej's  BrilUh  FoiU  (1831).  For 
Eet's  BebdlioR,  F.  W.  RneneU's  book  ebonld  be  coasulted  (1S59),  and  olao 
0.  H,  Cooper,  AnnaU  of  Cambridge,  ii.  (1813).  The  fleiurtu  to  the  Cam- 
mission  of  1517  are  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Boyal.  Hist.  Soc,  under 
tho  editorship  of  Mr.  Luadam,  who  haa  already  printed  in  ila  Prooeedingt 
for  1892  a  valuable  statistical  atistraot  of  the  eocloBures  there  specifled ; 
and  a  number  of  importint  documents  concerning  the  Commission  of  1548 
e  printed  in  Strype,  Ecaleiiaitical  XemoriaU  (1822),  ii.  pt  2.   A  Toloma 


I  of  Extraelt  from  the  Court  BalU  of  WimbUdaa,  1  Edn.  IV.  to  1864,  prepared  ^^H 

(18(16)  for  the  use  of  the  oommittee  defending  riglits  of  oommon,  will  be  ^^^| 

found  of  service.     Among  modem  writers  two  only  need  to  be  mentioBed.  ^^^H 

An  admirable  though  brief  acoaunt  of  the  Bubatltiition  of  "  farming  for  ^^^| 

profit"  for  " self-sulBciDg  farmiikj;"  u  given  inch,  ii.  of  B.  E.  Protbero's  V 

Pioneen  and  PrapreM  of  EngitA  Forming  (1888) ;  and  some  additionni  I 

iufaruiatiiiii  may  be  gathered  from  W.  OuuDingliiim's  Eiigllih  Iwliielnj  and  J 
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CammtTet,  Tol.  ii.  Modem  Timet  (1892),  Bk.  vi.  oh.  t.,  and  Bt  vi 
whioh,  boweTer,  appwred  too  late  for  tbe  present  writer  to  n 
of  it. 

The  laaterials  for  doti^Tniming  the  exitnt  of  the  enolosurea  maf  S 
Bi'TMiged  In  the  f<il1aniDg  gronpa  : — 

(o)  The  general  etatements  of  contemporajy  writers.  Tbe  best  laiown 
of  these  ia  f  lie  aiithnr  of  the  Briefe  Conceipt  of  EnglUh  Policy,  published 
bj  *'W.  B."  in  1581,  leprinted  bj  the  New  Shakeepeare  8oe.  (1876),  and 
nbout  to  be  reigened  under  the  editoiaUip  of  Mies  Lamond  and  Dr. 
OaoTiingbam.  Miss  Lamond  has  shown  (in  tbe  Englith  Hist.  Beviaw, 
April,  1S9Z)  good  roason  for  believing  that  tbia  treatise  was  written  b; 
John  Hales,  and  sfterwaida  awkwardly  modified  to  aait  later  conditions. 
Beaidea  thia  there  are  the  rhj-raee  of  Tusser ;  and  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
especiall;  one  entilled  Certain  Gaueei  gaOifred  together  tnherein  <a  Aiieed 
tXe  Decay  of  EngJand  by  the  Great  Multitude  of  Sheep  (a.  1530),  printed 
in  Foa.r  BuppHcatimn,  E.E.T.S.  (1871). 

(S)  The  specific  statcmonta  of  contemporary  wrilers  as  to  partienlar 
localities.  Of  these  the  moat  valaable  ate  the  soantj  references  to 
encloBDrea  to  bo  found  in  tbe  Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  oontaiuing  ootes 
of  hia  travels  from  1538  onward.  It  was  edited  by  John  Heame  in  1768, 
To  these  may  bo  added  the  Retjima  to  tlie  inquest  of  1517,  above 
mentioned. 

(a)  Qeneral  statements  as  to  the  eitent  of  laud  still  nnencloBod  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  OBOtury.  The  eatiuiatos  to  be  found  in  the  county 
Btpari*  or  8\>Tteyt,  drawn  up  at  the  end  uf  the  eighteenth  century  tiad^ 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  far  more  valuable  and 
tmstworthy  than  any  of  the  preceiJiog  snurcefl  of  information.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  wlio  wEsit  to  get  at  tbe  main  facts  as  quickly  be  poasible, 
tbe  indefatigable  critic  of  the  Board  and  of  Arthur  Young,  William 
SlarBhall,  took  the  trouble  to  draw  up,  in  five  volumes,  a  Beviete  and 
OampUla  Acoount  of  th«  Seporls  to  the  Svard  of  AgriciiUure,  for  the 
NorOiem  Departmait  (1808),  the  Wnlem  Department  (1810),  the  Eattem 
Veparlmenf.  (1811),  tbe  Midland  Department  (1815),  and  the  Boulhem 
and  Penijitular  DiparlmaU  (1817).  Am  enrly  as  1T06,  the  Board 
detormined  la  " reprint"  the  original  reports;  and  the  new  aeries, 
although  in  some  cases  they  were  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Brat  reports, 
in  many  jnslancea  contained  mnch  additional  matter,  while  several  of  the 
connties  were  entrnsted  to  other  and  more  competent  "surveyors."  It  ia 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  oontntt  tbe  "  reprints  "  b£  well  as  the  original 
lepnrts.  Unfortunately  the  data  presented  by  the  surveys  are  usually 
only  uogativ^    When,  for  insfanci',  they  speak  of  certain  enclosures  bb 
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"  old,"  tliBBe  mdiuatioas  maj  occasiouall;  be  found  to  carrespoiiil  i 
Rlzteenth  or  aeveiiteuutli  century  eTidence;  bnt  viicre  th^j  do  not,  the 
eaciosiue  ma;  havo  taken  place  hdj  time  berore  1701). 

(d)  Specifla  atBtementa  as  to  pDrtioulsr  distriala  and  parialiea  still  nn- 
eoolosed  in  the  latter  part  of  lost  ceattir;.  A  good  deal  of  infortuatton  of 
tbu  obaraoter  ia  to  be  fbuQd  in  Arthur  Tonng'a  Totm — the  Six  Weehi' 
3bur  througK  the  Southern  Oountiei  (1768) ;  the  Six  Months'  Tour  throagh 
Ob  NotIA  0/  Mngland  (1770)  ;  and  the  Farmer'a  Tour  through  the  East  of 
BngUmd  (1770).  To  these  must  be  added  William  MBrshall'B  owd  deaorip- 
tiTO  works— the  ifujTiI  Economy  0/  Norfolk  (1787);  of  Tarksltire  (1788) ;  0/ 
OlmicettBTihire  (1789);  of  the  Midland  Coitntiei  (1790} ;  of  the  Weetof 
England  (179S) :  of  the  Soathem  Countitt  (179S).  But  by  far  the  most 
satisCactor;  method  of  arriviag  at  the  eitfat  of  land  sttll  unenclosed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  HanoTeiian  period  would  be  to  wolk  tlitougb  the 
Fricate  Ennloiiire  AeU  und  tnaik  all  the  enelosures  ou  a  series  of  county 
maps.  It  has  unfortunately  been  impossible  to  utilize,  for  the  present 
chapter,  any  Aeta  subsequent  to  1770. 

Future  investigators  wOl  probably  learn  much  from  a  oompariaon  of 
the  English  obangea  of  the  siiteenth  century  with  those  of  eastern 
Germany  daring  the  ''libt-raLion  of  the  peaBanta  "  in  the  aighleonth  and 
aineteenth.  This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  important 
works  by  Frofesaor  Knapp  of  Strasabiu^  and  his  pupils  (1877  onwaid),  of 
which  Bomo  account  is  given  In  two  reviews  by  IVIr.  Eeaabey  and  the 
present  writer  in  the  Folitioal  Saienee  QuarleTly  for  Dec  1892. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  following  chapter  is  to  a  large  extent 
identical  ivith  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Assooiation  in  18W,  of 
which  one  portion  appeared  nnder  the  title  The  Charaeler  of  TUUi* 
Tenure  in  the  Annais  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pol  Be  fof  Jonnary, 
1891 ;  and  the  other  under  the  title  Tlte  mstraetion  of  tlie  Vitlagt  Coin- 
munily  la  the  Eeanomio  Keview  for  July,  1891.] 

§  47.  DuaiSG  the  period  of  the  Tudors,  and  over  a  oonwder- 
able  area  of  England,  there  took  place  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion, which  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  country  life.  This 
revolution  was  the  subatitution  of  pasturage  for  tillage, — of 
pasture  with  large  and  enclosed  farms  for  tillage  on  the  old 
intermixed  or  open-field  system.  Its  aignificauce  we  still 
,  further  appreciate  when  we  notice  that,  after  a  time,  the 
knew  generation  of  farmera  settled  down  to  what  is  known 
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aa  a  "  converlibla  huBbandry."     To  devote  thoir  lands  c 
tiniionsly  to  Bheep-breeding  did  not  tiifn  out  quite  so  profit" 
aisle  as  was  at  first  expected  ;  and  it  was  seen  to  be  expedients 
to  plongh  up  the  pasture  every  few  years  for  a  barveBt  a 
two.     Thus  what  took  place  at  this  time  in  England  wh  \ 
only  the  English  phase  of  the  great  movement  &om  open- J 
field  tillage  to  enclosed  convertible  hnubandry,  whioh  manir^ 
fcsfod  itself  during  the  same  or  a  somewhat  later  peH 
over  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe. 

In  ila  turn  the  convertible  husbandry  has  since  I 
superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  system  of  rotation  c 
I  orops.  The  open-field,  convertible  husbandry,  and  rotatiol 
1  of  crops  correspond,  indeed,  to  three  great  stages  in  the  pro 
]oes8  of  economic  evolution.'  This  is  a  generalization  in  t 
field  of  agrarian  history,  which  can  only  he  compared,  for  ill 
far-reaohing  importance,  to  the  similar  generalization  in  K 
field  of  industry,  which  traces  its  course  through  the  thi 
stages  of  the  gild,  the  domestic  workshop,  and  the  factoij 
Just,  however,  aa  this  latter  formula  does  not  imply  t 
every  manufacture  must  traverse  each  of  the  stages,  e 
tlio  case  of  agricnltare  the  generalization  only  means  that  i 
was  through  these  stages  that  those  districts  had  to  \ 
which  showed  the  way  for  a  general  improvement  i 
methods  of  tillage.  When  properly  understood,  both  pro 
sitions  become  useful  guides  through  the  mazes  of  historiot 
detail ;  both  illttstrate  the  oharacter  of  that  particular  kis 
of  generalization  towards  which  the  historical  economist  h 
to  feel  his  way. 

It  has  been  recently  said  by  an  eminent  wri 
while  there  is  plenty  of  work  still  to  be  done  on  earlid 
social  history,  for  this  middle  period,  from  the  fifteeatt 
century  onward,  little  more  oan  be  desired.  Its  nund 
features,  we  are  told,  are  already  quite  clear;  the  materiau 
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neaesaary  for  the  student's  purpose  have  boon  printeJ,  and 
are  easily  accesaible.  Bnt  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  look  more 
minutely  into  the  aooounta  of  the  matter  which  are  to  he 
found  in  our  usual  authorities,  we  discover  that  this  is  some- 
what too  contented  a  view.  For, — to  mention  but  one  reason 
for  misgiving, — it  may  he  douhted  whether  we  have  yet 
quite  incorporated  into  our  current  thoughts  tbe  picture  of 
mediteval  husbandry  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Seehohm.  Or 
rather,  though  we  may  have  grasped  the  manorial  organiza- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we  get  to  Tudor  times 
we  are  apt  somehow  to  imagine  that  we  are  in  the  world  of 
to-day.  "Farm"  and  "field"  and  "tenant"  sound  as  if 
we  knew  all  about  them  ;  the  chief  difference  that,  occurs  to 
us  is  that  there  were  a  good  many  more  small  farmers  than 
there  are  now ;  and  we  make  them  picturesque  by  calling 
them  "yeomen."  But  when  we  come  to  read  the  documents 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  hardly  get  beyond  the  well- 
worn  quotation  about  Latimer's  father,^ — which  everybody 
must  be  heartily  sick  of  by  this  time,— without  suspecting 
that  familiar  terms  did  not  exactly  denote  then  what  they 
denote  now.  Tedious  as  it  may  he,  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  rudiments, — the  manor  and  its  constituent  parts :  first 
the  land  in  demesne,  cultivated  by  the  lord  or  his  bailiff 
for  the  lord's  use  ;  then  the  land  in  freehold  ;  then,  and  most 
important,  the  land  in  villenage  or  "customary"  tenure; 
next,  the  separate  pasture  closea ;  next,  the  meadows ;  and 
lastly,  the  common  pasture  and  waste.  The  organization  of 
rural  society  had  become  much  more  oomphcated  since  the 
thirteenth  century ;    the  frequent  partitions  of  manors,  on 

Lthe  one  side,  and  the  occupation  of  villein  or  customary 
holdings  by  men  of  position  and  wealth,  on  the  other,  had 
gone  far  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  manorial  system. 
Yet  modem    h,i8tory   is    much    more    medieval     than  we 
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KUppose.  Our  only  safe  oour&e  is  to  take  the  normal  manci 
for  our  guide ;  aad  when  we  are  told,  for  instance,  of  a  o 
of  "enclosure,"  to  ask  which,  of  these  diverse  elements  ( 
the  manor  did  it  affect,  and  hy  what  means  was  it  able  i 
affect  them.  According  as  wo  answer  thaae  questions  must  w 
conceive  of  the  social  consequences  of  the  particular  ohange.^ 

§  48,  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  accordingly  tak< 
each  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  manor  in  order,  andl 
ohserve  so  far  as  we  can   the  nattire  and  character  of  thsa 
changes  introduced  in  the  century  following  1450.      Such,  a  I 
procedure  implies  that  before  that  date  no  vital  change  hadJ 
taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  manorial  group  sincal 
those  earlier  centuries  iu  which  we  had  left  it  iu  a  previoiu  I 
section  (§  3).     This  assumption  is,  however,  oppo 
Tery  general  opinion,  of  which  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  waa  th« 
originator,  and  it  is  necessary  first  to  remove  this  obetaolttfl 
from  our  path. 

Mr.  Rogera'  version  of  English  economic  history  turned.! 
upon  two  fixed  points — the  Black  Death  of  1349,  and  the 4 
Peasant  Revolt  of  1381.     England,  as  we  have  seen, 
then  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country ;    and  t 
rural  population,  occupying  the  estates  of  the  manorial  lorj 
among  whom  the  land  was  divided,  fell  roughly  into  thre 
classes:  the  comparatively  small  body  of  free  tenants; 
far  larger  classes  of  viUeius  or  customary  tenants,  ocoupyi 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil ;  and  those  labourers  who,  eveafl 
if  they  held  a  few  acres,  were  more  or  less  dependent  upi 
wages.     The  position  of  the  villeins  is  the  crucial  point  ii 
the  disouBsion.     It  is  clear  that  their  condition  had  1 
greatly  improved  during  the  three  centuries  which  foUowedl 
the  Norman  conquest.     They  had  been  bound  to  labour,  or  I 
find  a    man  to  labour,  on  the  lord's   demesne,  for  two  or  J 
three  days  every   week  all  the  year  round :    an  obligation  I 
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which  had  by  this  time  been  almost  universally  commuted  for 
a  filed  money  payment  at  certain  intervals.  With  the 
money  thus  received,  the  manorial  lords  were  able  to  hire 
labourers  as  they  were  wanted,  and  only  at  ploughing 
and  harvest  time  were  the  villeins  still  generally  bound 
to  give  their  aeaiatance  for  a  few  days ;  and  even  this 
duty  had  in  many  places  been  commuted  for  terminal  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  the  lords  also  received  from  the  ens- 
tomaty  tenants  certain  lesser  aervicea  and  dues,  which  need 
not  be  dwolt  upon.  Now  Mr.  Rogers  shows  that  the  Black 
Death  led  to  the  labourers' : demanding  wages  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  had  before  been  customary,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  Statutes  of  Labourers,  they  snoceeded  in 
getting  them.  The  result,  in  hia  opinion,  was  that  the 
lords  of  manors,  finding  that  the  "rents"  of  ihe  villein- 
tenants  no  longer  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  tried  to  restore  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  before  services  had  been  generally  commuted.  They 
attempted,  that  is  to  say,  to  force  the  customary  tenante, 
now  becoming  comfortable  copyholders,  into  the  hamiliating 
position  of  their  anoestors  a  century  and  a  half  before.  The 
result  was  a  jnst  rebellion.* 

Although  this  explanation  of  the  Peasant  Rising  is  now 
so  generally  accepted  as  to  pass  for  nndoubted  fact,  no 
evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  that  can  be  regarded  as  con- 
firming it;  and  the  events  of  1381  can  be  understood  without 
it.  We  may  grant  that,  now  that  labour  had  become  so 
costly,  the  lords  would  insist  on  the  exact  performance  of 
such  labour  dues  as  had  not  yet  been  commnted,  and  on  the 
pnnotual  payment  of  all  money  rents.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe,  moreover,  that  they  abused  their  power  of  im- 
posing "ameroements"  on  their  tenants  in  the  manor  courte 
for  triviul  breaches  of  duty.     Thus  the  fourteenth-century 
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moraliet  in  Pi&t9   P^itenuin   says,  addressing  the   gentx 
"  When  ye  amercya  any  man,  let  mercy  be  taiour ; "  ' 
Wydif  cotuplainB  in  one  of  his  Bermons  that  "  lords  c 
times  do  wionga  to  poor  men  by  unreasonable  mercy  men  t9.''fl 
Certain  burdens,  also,  weighed  upon  the  villeins  which  vi 
regarded   as   peculiarly   humiliating   and   characteristic  i 
servitude,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  obligatiol 
of  paying  a  fine  when  a  daughter  was  given  in  marriaf 
With   the   t^aohiDg  of  Wyclif  in  the  air,  it  was  natni 
enoogh  that  the  villeins  should  become  restive.     Men  v 
found  to  tell    them  that  as,  according  to  the  teaching  < 
Wyclif,  it  was  lawful  to  withdraw  tithes  from  priests  wli( 
lived  in  sin,  so  "  servants  and  tenants  might  withdraw 
services  and  rents  from  thoir  lords  that  live  openly  a  c 
life."  °     Villeins  in  vaiious  parts  began  to  "  withdraw  thd! 
services  and  cnstoms,"  referring  to  "  pretended  esemplifi 
tions  of  Domesday  "  lor  their  justification.'     Human  nats 
being  what  it  is,  the  lords  resisted  the  movement,  and  t 
the  rising  took  place.    The  revolted  villeins  without  questi^l 
demanded  freedom, — liberation  from  "  servitude  and  servioa^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  asked  that  they  might  hold  their  land  01 
a  free  tenure.     What  that  meant  varied  from  place  to  plac 
as  is  clear  on  coniparing  with  one  another  tlie  charters  a 
manumission  actually  granted  in  their  terror  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Albans  to  their  various  manors,"  where  the  boldest 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  teuanls  was  that  they  might  have 
their  lands  "  free,  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  sell  them," 
In  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  rebels,  some  very  positive 
minor  grievances  were  probahly  associated  with  vague  and 
lofty  notions  of  liberty ;  and  when  they  came  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  demands,  the  most  definite  article  in  it  was  that  no 
man  should  in  future  be  hound  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
fourponce    for  each  acre   of  land.     In   spite  of  what    Mr. 
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Rogers  says  as  to  the  real  Bacceas  of  Ihe  movement,  the 
burdens  against  which  they  revolted  only  very  grndiially 
disappeared  ;  and  their  6nal  modification  into  the  innocuous 
ourioaities  of  copyhold  was  the  result  of  the  transition  from 
arable  to  pasttire  during  the  next  two  centuries. 

§  49.  Returning  now  to  the  fifteenth  century,  let  ns  look 
first  at  the  changes  on  the  manorial  demesaei.  The  substitn- 
ticm  of  pasture  for  tillage  on  the  demesne, — which  usually 
formed  from  one-third  to  a  half  of  the  whole  arable  area  of 
a  manor, — must  have  had  the  gravest  social  conseqaenccs. 
For  since  the  labour  services  of  the  customary  tenants  had 
been  commuted  for  money  payments, — and  by  this  time  such 
was  almost  nniversally  the  practice,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
additional  labour  needed  for  mowing  and  reaping, — the 
tillage  of  the  demesne  had  fnmished  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  tenants  and  landless  cottagers. 
We  are  not  to  conceive  of  these  labourers  as  a  body  of  men 
in,  regular  employment  at  fixed  wages ;  the  number  of  per- 
manent labomers  on  the  demesne  seems  to  have  been  but 
small.  But  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  a  score  or  two 
of  men  and  women  would  be  engaged  ;  and  the  wages  then 
earned  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  produce  which 
they  obtained  frcm  their  small  plots,  and  from  their  rights 
of  common.  The  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  employ- 
ment might  at  first  be  but  a  slight  addition  to  the  hardships 
of  the  cotters'  lot.  For  a  time  they  would  struggle  on  where 
they  were  :  but  after  a  while  they  would  be  forced  to  leave 
the  place  and  seek  work  elsewhere.  Such  would  seaia  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  complaints  that  "  good  houses"  are  no 
longer  kept  up.'  Many  of  tliose  landlords  who  had  kept 
tboir  demesnes  in  their  own  hands  were  changing  their 
sysfem  of  managing  them  :  many  who  had  been  wont  to  let 
thorn  for  terms  of  years  to  "firmarii"  {fcrmore,  /urmen"') 
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the  opportDnity  of  the  greater  chanoe  now  preBeuteil  of 
making  mooey  by  laud  and  of  the  oonBeijaeDt  greater 
demand  for  "  finue  ''  to  make  better  terms  on  the  renewal  of 
the  lease."  And  ii'  the  loTd§  were  daiug  this,  Btill  more 
were  the  "  fij-mare  "  bent  npon  making  the  best  they  ounld 
of  their  bargain,  bo  that  they  weTe  frequently  regarded  1 
chiefly  respunsible  for  "  laying  gronnd  to  pastare.' 

It  was  in  the  management  of  their  demesnes  Oiat  \ 
IdtcIb  of  mauurs  were  least  hampered.  They  might  \ 
think  that  if  any  yiart  of  their  estates  was  theire  to  do  ae 
they  pleased  is-ith,  it  wbe  the  demesne  lands.  This  feeling 
waa,  no  donbt,  general ;  for  in  nil  the  variuue  efforts  of  the 
gOTemmenle  of  Henry  \II.,  Henry  Till.,  and  Edward  VI. 
to  deal  with  agrarian  difEi^uities,  almost  the  only  attempt  to 
roetrict  the  owners  of  lay  lands  in  the  nse  of  their  deniBsneH 
wae  that  implied  in  the  enactment — limited  in  its  scope  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight — that  more  tban  one  farm  ehonld  not  be 
held  by  one  perHon."  John  Hales,  the  most  energetic  of  the 
commisEioners  appointed  to  redress  enclosures  in  1549,  ez- 
preBsIy  declared  in  one  of  bis  "  charges "  that  ■'  this  frord 
'  enclostires '  is  not  taken  where  a  mas  doth  enolose  and 
hedge  in  bis  own  proper  ground  where  no  man  hath  eom- 
mons."  "  And  although  in  1 534  the  legislattire  did  impose  a 
new  restriction  in  tbe  enactment  that  no  man  should  keep 
more  than  two  thousand  sheep."  it  was  easy  to  avoid  tJoB 
limitation,  as  Hales  teils  as,  by  *'  fathering  them  an  their 
children,  kinsfolk,  and  servants."  " 

In  regard  to  Cbnroh  lands  the  government  might  take  » 
boldeT  course.  When  grants  of  Cbnrch  lauds  were  made  to 
laymen,  the  conditioQ  might  fairly  be  attached  to  them  that 
they  should  nol  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  fl^| 
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social  disordeiB  wbicb  the  goventment  already  found  it  hard 
enoDgh  to  oope  with.  It  was  accordingly  enacted,  by  the 
last  claose  but  one  of  the  great  aot  of  Becnlsrizatioii  in  1536, 
that  the  new  grantees  "  shall  be  bonnden  by  anthori^  of 
thie  Aut  ...  to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  an  honest  oontiiiaa] 
Lonee  and  hoDBehold  .  .  .  and  to  oooupy  yearly  ae  mnch  of 
the  eame  demeBnes  in  plowing  and  tillage  of  hnabandiy  .  .  . 
as  hath  been  commonly  used.""  But  considering  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  was  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  Jnetioes 
of  the  Peace, — members  of  the  very  clase  which  needed  most 
to  be  watched,— it  ie  probable  that  the  statute  remained  a 
dead  letter." 

There  is  one  fiiTtier  consideration  which  mnBt  not  bo 
entirely  disregarded.  In  many  hiBJanoeG  the  demeane  oon- 
sisted,  in  part,  of  acres  intermixed  with  those  of  the  tenants 
in  the  conunon  fields."  If  the  lord  of  euch  a  manor  enclosed 
his  acres  in  the  commoii  field,  be  would  disturb  the  eymmetiy 
of  the  three-field  tillage,  and  thereby  hasten  its  disaolation. 
It  is  true  that  nnder  the  later  law  of  common,  be  would  by 
BQoh  measnrea  have  given  the  tenants  grimnd  of  action 
against  him  for  diminishing  their  paetnre  on  fallow  and 
stubble,  ritzberbert,  in  his  Booh  of  Sarceging,  written  in 
1523,  ex:preesly  says  tb&t  if  ibe  detneuse  lands  "lye  by 
great  fialtea  or  fttrJongt  in  the  cumiuon  feldes  it  is  at  the 
lordes  pleasnre  to  endoae  them," "  and  this  may  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  that  in  the  upiniou  of  the  writer,  a 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it  was  not  at  the  lord's 
pleasure  to  enolooe  when  the  lands  lay  in  acre  stiips.  Bnt 
even  if  ibia  were  the  Ivgal  theory  of  the  time,  it  probably 
was  not  very  difficult  for  the  lords  to  bally  their  tenants 
into  acqaiescenoe  in  auy  case.  How  far  tliis  is  an  importaiit 
flcmsideraticai,  can  only  be  dvbi.-nuiDtid  when  we  know-  to 
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The  impression  produced  by  our  present  evidence  Is 
during  tlie  preceding  two  or  three  centuries  they  had  been 
pretty  generally  withdrawn  from  the  common  agriculture  of 
the  village  commnaity." 

Secondly,  aa  to  laitdt  in  freehold.  Ilere,  also,  there  wonld 
probably  be  little  difficulty  In  encloBing,  though  in  tbiti  caae 
it  would  be  the  tenant  and  cot  the  lord  who  would  have  the 
opportunity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
demesnes,  it  is  certain  that  the  arable  lands  of  free  tenants 
lay  very  generally  intermixed  with  those  in  villenage."  The 
process  of  consolidating  the  acre  and  half-aore  strips  into 
larger  holdings  had  already  gone  some  way :  and  where  a 
man  hold  as  much  as  three  or  four  acres  or  more  in  one  piece, 
it  would  often  be  for  his  interest  to  enclose,"  By  this,  or  by 
Gimtlar  action  on  the  part  of  the  lord,  the  working  of  the 
opeu-field  system  would  be  hampered,  and  the  rights  of 
commonage  on  fallow  and  stubble  would  be  diminished. 

Of  the  eommoa  meadoiM,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any 
precision ;  they  would  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  customary 
tenants,  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  With  regard  to  the 
common  ^aeture  and  ioo«ie,— the  "  commons,"  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word  which  was  already  beginning  to  be  usual, 
—we  have  abundant  evidence.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
enclosure  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  parts  of  the  commou 
pasture,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  monopolizatioa 
in  part  or  as  a  whole  by  the  lord's  flocks,  took  place  veiy 
generally,  and  furnished  one  of  the  main  causes,  if  not  ths 
main  cause,  of  pyjmlar  discontent," 

The  view  we  shall  take  of  this  part  of  the  evolution  of 
proprietary  rights  will  depend  upon  the  view  we  tuko  of  the 
origin  of  the  rights  of  commonage.  K,  with  Sir  Henry 
MainQ,°°  we  regard  them  as  survivals  from  a  period  when 
a  free  community  owned  the  wh.tle  land  nf  the  settlement, 
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we  shall  regard  the  appearance  of  the  legal  theory  that 
the  commons  were  the  lord's  property,  subject  only  to  cer- 
tain rights  of  user,  and  theu  the  disappearance  of  these 
lights  of  user  themEelves,  as  successive  st^es  in  the 
substitution  of  private  for  communal  property.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  M.  Fuatol  de  Conlanges,''  we  regard  the 
lord  of  the  manor  as  representing  an  original  proprietor, 
who  at  some  time  in  the  past  actually  granted  tenements  to 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  customary  holders,  the  whole 
development  will  appear  to  us  in  a  different  light.  The 
right  of  common  will  then  seem  to  be  historically  what 
certainly  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  was  legally,  i.e.  a  cnstom 
which  the  lords  had  permitted  to  grow  up — not,  of  course, 
out  of  philanthropy,  but  because  it  suited  existing  methods 
of  cultivation ;  a  custom  which  was  tending  to  harden  into 
a  legal  claim,  and  had  to  some  extent  done  so,  when  the 
economic  situation  altered  and  oaused  the  lords  to  fall  back 
on  their  original  rights. 
I  We  need  not,  however,  come  to  any  very  positive  decision 
,  between  these  contending  positions,  before  recognizing  that 
the  position  of  legal  theory  in  the  time  of  the  early  Tudors 
greatly  facilitated  tbe  enclosure  of  commons.  The  foundation 
of  such  law  as  existed  on  the  subject  was  the  Statute  of 
Merton  of  1235,  which  had  laid  down  that  lords  might 
"make  their  profit"  of  their  "wastes,  woods,  and  pastures," 
in  spite  of  the  complaints  of  "knights  and  freeholders" 
whom  they  had  "  infeofied  of  small  tenements  in  their 
manors,"  to  lonj;  as  these  feoffees  had  "  sufficient  pasture  bo 
much  as  belongeth  to  their  tenements."  '^  This  statute 
clearly  refers  only  to  free  tenants,  and  iherefore  gives  us 
no  sure  ground  as  to  the  rights  of  villein  or  customary 
tenants ;  though  it  would  seem  to  have  been  generally 
iliterpieted  in  later  centuries  as  securing  sufficient,  pasture 
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fsin  AfMM   «»Cd»  far  Mum   bw  MoU   pnorfaiB  &ar  i 
itM<r  fKMiv  M«  «w»  Mfiig  ftr  <k  wfaitsr.    Bw  tko»1^ 
gWM  Mff  Mt  Mis  tm»  fmwowJ  «fiaia»:  -> 
AMMii  nlMaM  ^^  Mob'    !■  Mij  am,  hamtmt,  Ob  t 
t^  fiHtA  Ufyaftm  ttmttimam*:  ht  had  to  ihow  tlMt  W« 

WAtfM  tMMII  tiMi  h»  MMt  Miwy  wfctn  Aft  « 

«^««,  i1m  Ifird  WAttld  b«i'9  B  eOBpBotivtljr  tnt  hnd.  i 

}ft|^^,  ^  '^*  I''"*  ''^  FHiiJwsrIwrt,  ire  art  UM  thst  ~  Ibe  k 
tM«i>  Mt'Ati^  M  E"!*!  p»rt«  bf  thtnT  wute  gionaAm,  ■ 
Mro/tMM^  ttinif  UnMtiDtMi  of  tlieir  cjininyiui  therein,  ■ 
■Iw  h»»''  jt/TBti  IxdiKJrt  to  i1;Ti«n  of  thuir  lenanDtea  to .. 
Ukfl  )fi  rintririUiiliMffFr  <)omm  out  of  the  oomineiu,payeiigfl 
ftwir  IotiIm  ni'rfQ  rmit  thnrforo,  mo  tlist  the  oommen  p 
Wai«n  InMn,"* 

§  fll),   W«   ti<JW  minx  to  what  la  pirr)ia[>H   the  moet  j 
in'nnl.lii^  |rnrl  of  th«  ■ulijnot, — liie  eutlomary  tenements. 
hno  nlrnnily  linoii  nxpUliiuiI  (S  1)  that  the  villein  or  « 
(umnty  hiiiillliKM  ilitl  iii)l<  lie  In  oiinUiiiioua  atretobes,  in 
dill  viral  1 1<>  |i1e'<tt",  Niiuh  H*  wn  ttoui  uull  "HqUh,"  grouped  rom 
fUriiilioiiMHRi  |.lit<j>  WKi-H  iH>iii|iiiiiud  of  a  number  of  aore  | 
hnirnprn  »trl](K,  •n»Hi>ru(l  nvcr  tlio  two  or  three  enormod 
nrriM,  fim>li  *<nun  hiiuilr<.'>i1*  uf  umt-M  in  aiico,  then  known  j 
"  llic  (IhIiU."     Ill  Mirller  tlinui  no  villvin  hnd  more  than  ii 
(Wi>til^  4i>  nn^-  (ilailii)!}-  thirty)  iif  thi.wt  aorra;  and  oo  \ 
iitH|«  Mil  l),v  uii«  mitii  'vftn  coiilignouB:  and,  atthougbl 
ftni^l  «Wl  of  iH>i\n>UiUlit>ii  Iwd  •iiiDS  talcuii  place,  the  < 
titntAfy  h>t1tll»ii*  w«i«  alill  nit  a  lulc  ainall,  and  held  in  » 
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tered  pieoea.  But  if  sheep-farming  was  to  be  introduced 
instead  of  tillage,  it  would  in  many  manors  be  absolutely 
neceeaary  that  the  great  Btretches  of  "fields"  should  be, 
partially  at  leaet,  hedged  or  fenced  in ;  and  the  open  aoree 
of  corn,  oats,  or  fallow,  superseded  by  pasture.  And  this 
did  actually  take  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  But 
here  a  distinction  has  to  ba  drawn.  In  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — when  the  agrarian  revolution  stopped  for  a 
time,  to  be  renewed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, — 
enolDsuroB  would  seem  to  have  been  usually  effected  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  land-holders  concerned.  The  result, 
BO  far  aa  regards  the  main  body  of  customary  tenanta,  was 
only  that  they  now  obtained,  instead  of  some  thirty  scattered 
strips,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  cultivate  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  four  or  five  fields  of  six  or  seven  acres  eaoh, 
which  they  wore  free  henceforward  to  employ  as  they 
pleased.  The  class  most  hurtfully  affected  were  the  coltagers, 
whose  chances  of  employment  were  greatly  diminished  by 
the  substitution  of  paature  for  arable  farming,  and  who  lost 
the  rights  which  custom  had  usually  given  them  to  a  modest 
share  in  the  use  of  the  common  paature.  But  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  movement,  during  the  period  which  may 
be  roughly  defined  as  from  1450  to  1J50,  enclosure  meant 
to  a  large  extent  the  actnal  dispoa&easion  of  the  customary 
tenants  by  their  manorial  lords.  This  took  place  either 
in  the  form  of  the  violent  ousting  of  the  sitting  tenant, 
or  of  a  refusal  on  the  death  of  one  tenant  to  admit  the  son 
who  in  earlier  oenturiea  would  have  been  treated  aa  hie 
natural  successor.  Proofs  abound :  there  is,  for  instance, 
the  well-known  passage  in  More's  Utopia :  "  That  on  covetous 
and  unsatiahle  oormoraunte  .  .  .  maye  corapaase  aboute  and 
inclose  many  thousand  akers  of  groimde  together  with  on* 
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gn,  the  huBbandmen  be  thn 
els  either  by  eoueyne  and  frauds,  or  by  violent  oppreBBion 
they  be  put  besydea  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  iniuries  they  be  bo 
weried  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  all."  " 

But  here  two  questions  present  themselves.  What  was 
tbe  contemporary  legal  theory  as  to  the  pusition  of  the 
majority  of  custoruary  tana.ntB?  and  what  was  the  practical 
effect  of  the  theory?  It  is  usually  held  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  insecurity  of  the  villein's  position, 
his  successor  had  by  this  time  aiTived  at  a  security  of  tenure 
guaranteed  by  law ;  so  that  when  a  lord  ousted  a  customary 
tenant,  he  knew  be  was  violating  the  law,  and  trusted  to 
the  man's  ignorance,  or  poverty,  or  fear,  tu  escape  its  enforce- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  granted  that  the  law  may  not  have 
Iwen  quite  clear,  but  it  is  implied  that,  even  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  lords  did  not  know  it.  Both  positions  seem  ques- 
tionable, especially  the  first.  No  doubt  the  dispossession  of 
the  tenants  was  regarded  by  the  tenants  themselves  and  by 
most  observers  as  a  violation  of  customary  right;  no  doubt 
also  many  tenants  were  evicted  by  the  stnmg  hand,  the 
terms  of  whose  tenure  were  such  that  they  could  have  main- 
tained themselves  had  they  been  able  to  go  tu  law.  But 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  as  will  now  be  shown,  that, 
EO  tar  as  the  mass  of  customary  tenants  were  concerned,  they 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  no  legal  ieoarlti) ;  that  the 
lords  knew  this  and  acted  upon  it ;  and  that  the  government 
knew  it  and  was  influenced  by  it.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  law  as  we  find  it  towards  the  end  of  the  period  in 
Coke,  which  does  give  the  customary  tenant  a  secuiity  of 
tenure,  must  be  regarded  as  itself  the  product  of  the  Slum 
und  Drang  of  the  preceding  century  and  a  half. 

There  was  a  time,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  when  the  great 
body  of  villeins  all  over  the  Midlaud  and  Southern  counties" 
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held  their  lands  on  much  the  same  terms,  whatever  these 
may  have  been.  Bat  with  the  growth  of  royal  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  a  boiiy  of  profcBsional  lawyers,  distinctions 
came  to  be  drawn  between  the  tenure  of  this  or  that  villein, 
this  or  that  difitrict.  All  their  holdings  were  still  nominally 
"  at  the  will  of  the  lord,"  "  ad  voluntatem  domini,"^a  phrase 
which  must  surely  have  meant  what  it  says  at  some  timB." 
But  some  were  now  expressly  "  for  life,"  "  ad  vltam ; "  while 
other  customary  tenants,  still  more  fortunate,  held  "  to  them- 
selves and  their  heirs.""*  The  very  use  of  the  term  "for 
life "  implies  an  underBtanding  that  when  the  life  expired 
the  lord  could  do  with  the  land  as  he  pleased.  It  may  have 
been  usual  to  put  in  the  Bon  or  other  heir  of  the  previous 
tenant;  but  the  lord  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  ao; 
and  as  soon  as  the  point  was  raised,  in  1607,  the  judges  held 
that  an  alleged  custom  to  compel  the  lord  to  admit  in  such 
cases  was  void."'  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  gi-ant  had 
been  made  to  a  man  and  hia  heirs,  if  the  lord  refused  seisiu 
to  the  heir  he  could  hardly  fail  to  know  that  he  w^  doing 
what  was  illegal. 

Most  customary  tenants,  however,  were  probably  still 
admitted  to  the  occupation  of  land  without  any  such  speci- 
fication as  to  the  duration  of  their  tenancy.  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  lord  determined  to  take  the  land  back 
again  into  his  own  hands,  it  looks  as  if  the  law  as  it  stood 
in  1450  would  be  upon  his  side.  The  two  cases  of  dispos- 
Eession  of  a  sitting  tenant  and  of  refusal  to  admit  the  son 
or  other  heir  of  a  previous  tenant  are,  of  course,  distinct, 
and  need  separate  examination.  But  the  violation  of  general 
eentimoat  would  be  much  the  same  in  either  case ;  the  lord's 
power,  in  either  case,  was  also  probably  much  the  same ;  and 
our  evidence  iucludes  both ;  so  that  for  the  present  they 
may  be  taken  together. 
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fm  <NR  fnf  piMtt  of  «vid«nc9  w«  miut  go  Mime  mtjr 
bMh,  but  it  iff  wortii  p«;'i«g  aosia  »U«oticin  to.  It  ia  mi 
Moutint  of  tiM  politio  ■ctioD  of  AoartaiD  Abbot  of  Abingdon, 
■I  riM  Mil)  of  tli«  olaveoth  ovntnrjr.  We  are  told  by  the 
ohroiiiulur  lluit  "  on  the  ustate*  of  the  moDaBter^  it  was  held 
t)>  Iw  the  law  that  oou  totiRtit  could  get  the  consent  of  the 
rMTu  liy  a  bril«,  and  nspol  another  from  his  house;  and 
that,  whou  u  tiitmiit  died  who  had  held  a  fertile  piece  of 
land,  a  ttmti  iiiiKht,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  get  himself  admitted, 
witliuiit  ntiy  (i[iiu|iriaRatiou  being  given  to  the  wife  or  bods 
of  the  IrtlB  toiiiiiit.""  Aa  tlio  abbot  wanted  money  for  his 
bulldliiga,  lie  arranged  wilh  the  tenants  that  these  grievancos 
ahonld  Iw  i-«mi)Vod  iu  rutnru  for  certain  payments.  It  does 
aot  iDOin  likiily  that  Muoh  a  condition  of  things  as  the  chro- 
ttlolor  dwovibw  would  bo  fuimd  only  on  the  manors  of  ono 
imrtioulu  mouiuitwy  \  Kud  if  wo  suppose  that  it  existed  in 
ntUcr  |<nrtii  of  the  oounlry,  it  ia  fair  to  ooqjeoture  that  it 
would  W  liui)(  b»r>.>re  it  diMppeftrod. 

\\  hou  VI*  nwt  di>uru  to  the  pmod  of  tvxt-books,  we  find 
(lUnvill,  al  tho  end  of  iIm  u»xt  oontury,  dMcribing  tbe 
vilMn  M  abK^IwIcjy  ievtsiA  vt  M  tiglxta  of  piviMKty.  Even 
if  ««  •«ii|<>.w  hi*  ^'«(riM  of  TillttiMg*  to  Iwre  nmived  its 
(^4oar  (txiM  M«tMMi  law,  «ftd  to  hai«  bMn  i 
imle<«MLt  to  tkt  MliMl  lifc  of  tb»  ti**,  it « 
tritkMt  iiatMM»  ««  A*  Mitel  of  kwym  is  aooa  m  qa 

te (MMaatoA to <w tk tVM.  UtkMlj«rtteAkkM«(B 
M^^aiytoM*! Ihtnitoli  Ma  lilihi  ^ItU^ 
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w  ««»  «*  liMk  <te  «MNt  teU^  avwMA  1^  «^ 
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villeina,  nothing  was  their  own  but  their  bellies ;  and  they 
could  get  no  remedy.  Apparently  it  never  oocnrred  to  the 
aheriff  to  order  the  restoration  of  their  tenements;  and 
altbongb  they  were  finally  reinstated  on  paying  heavy  finea 
and  acknowledging  theiDBelves  to  be  "  serfs  at  the  will  of 
their  lord,"  it  was  of  the  abbot's  free  grace, — beoaoaa,  ia 
fact,  he  wanted  his  lands  onltivated,  and  knew  no  other  way 
to  seonre  that  end.*" 

Some  ten  years  after  the  date  of  these  proceedings,  the 
text-book  known  by  the  name  of  Britton  was  compiled; 
and  it  speedily  became  the  most  widely  used  of  legal  autho- 
rities.'^  In  this  work  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  villuiDs 
on  the  ancient  estates  of  the  crown,  and  villeins  on  the 
estates  of  the  lords.  The  former,  it  tells  us,  "are  privi- 
leged in  this  manner,  that  they  are  not  to  be  ousted  from 
such  tenements  so  long  as  they  perform  the  services  which 
appertain  to  their  tenements."  But  with  the  latter  "  villeuage 
ia  a  tenement  .  .  .  delivered  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  the 
lord  by  villein  services ;  "  and  to  make  it  clear  that  "  at  the 
will  of  the  lord  "  is  no  empty  phrase,  he  returns  to  the  villeiuB 
on  royal  demesne,  and  adds,  "  And  even  in  the  manors  of 
the  ancient  demesnes  there  are  pure  villeins  both  by  blood 
and  tenure,  who  may  be  ousted  from  their  teuuments  and 
deprived  of  their  chattels  at  the  will  of  the  lord."  "' 

With  the  nest  century  the  position  is  changed  by  the 
oft-recurring  plagoe.  Instead  of  ousting  tenants,  lords  of 
land  found  it  hard  enough  to  retain  them  even  with  lightened 
eervioee.  We  can  readily  understand  that  during  snoh  a 
period  the  custom  of  tenant-right  would  tend  to  become  law ; 
and  we  might  anticipate  that  when  the  question  came  to  be 
raised  once  more,  under  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  kings, 
the  attitude  of  lawyers  would  be  different.  Accordingly  we 
find  Littleton,  who  writes  in  147i>,  expressing  himaelf  aa 
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follows:  "AUhongh  that  Home  Bugh  teoants  have  an  in- 
heritanoe  acoordiEg  to  the  ouatom  of  the  manor,  yet  they 
have  bnt  an  estate  but  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  aooording  to 
the  courae  of  common  law.  For  it  is  said  that  if  the  lord 
do  ouat  them,  they  have  no  other  remedy  but  to  sue  to  their 
lord  by  petition.  .  .  .  But  the  lord  cannot  hreak  the  custom 
tehieh  is  reatonahle  in  Ihae  cases,"  This  was  the  uaBatisfactory 
position  in  which  the  law  was  left  in  a  text-book  of  great 
repute,  which  was  speedily  printed  and  passed  through  several 
editions :  a  vague  declaration  that  the  lord  mnst  not  break 
a  reasonable  custom,  with  no  explanation  what  "reason- 
able" meant,  or  how  the  restriction  was  to  be  enforced. 

In  the  text  of  Littleton,  as  commented  upon  by  Coke, 
appears,  indeed,  the  following  addition,  which  haa  become  a 
locus  classictis;  "But  Brian,  chief  justice,  said  that  his 
opinion  hath  always  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  that  if  such 
tenant  by  custom  paying  his  services  be  ejected  by  the  lord, 
he  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  him,  H.  21 
Ed.  IV.  And  so  was  the  opinion  of  Danby,  chief  justice, 
in  7  Ed.  IV.  For  be  saith  that  tenant  by  the  custom  is  as 
well  inheritor  to  have  his  land  according  to  the  custom,  as 
he  which  hath  a  freehold  at  the  common  law."  But  it  is 
significant  that  this  passage  does  not  appear  either  in  an 
edition  of  Littleton  printed  about  the  year  of  his  death,  or 
in  the  issues  of  Pynson  in  1516  and  1525.  It  occura  for  the 
first  time  in  the  edition  of  Redmayne,  in  1530."  What  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  is  that  the  point  of  law  was  even  in 
1530  not  yet  absolutely  determined.  We  may  fairly  con- 
jecture that  the  editor  of  that  year  shared  in  the  general 
indignation  which  the  evictions  excited,  and  that  he  dis- 
interred a  couple  of  forgotten  dicta  half  a  century  old,  and 
gave  them  a  place  in  what  had  become  an  established  text- 
book.    It  does  not  follow  from  their  appearing  where  they 
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Are  tliat  duriDg  all  that  half-ceutury  these  dicta  had  been 
well-Bettled  law.  The  very  form  of  Brian's  opinion, — -which, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  ascribed  to  as  late  a  date  as  1482,  and 
coQcems  what  we  should  regard  as  the  most  extreme  display 
if  arbitrary  power,  the  ejectment  of  an  actual  tenant, — marks 
rit  as  personal  and  as  conaoionsly  opposed  to  a  general  belief: 
"his  opinion  hath  always  been  and  ever  ghall  be."" 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  these  nttflrancea  of  Yorkist 

I  judges  by  a  oonsidoration  of  the  position  of  the  Yorkist 

I.  government.    The  Lancastrian  rule  had  received  the  support 

*  of  the  landed  gentry ;  the  Yorkists  were  the  pai'ty  of  the 

towns  and  of  the  lower  classes.     When  wo  find  that   the 

precisely  similar  eviotioa  of  peasants   which  went  on   in 

many  parts  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  only 

prevented  from  running  its  fall  course  because  the  prtnoea, 

for  their  own  intareata,  interfered  to  binrler  it,"  it  does  not 

seem  extravagant  to  ascribe  to  the  Yurkist  government,  and 

to  the  judges  as  part  of  it,  a  desire  to  modify  the  law  in  such 

a  way  as  to  increase  their  own  popularity,  and  weaken  their 

I  enemies,  the  squirearchy.     How  far  they  succeeded  is  an 

Iftltogethor  diffaient  matter. 

That  the  Yorkist  judgments  did  but  little  to  stem  the 

Ixnrrent  of  change  is  manifest  from  what  took  place  in  later 

eigns.      Among   the  most  detailed    pieces    of  information 

which  we  possess  is  a  return  made  in  1517  by  the  Commifj- 

■idoners  of  Inquest  appointed  in  that  year."     Itlany  of  the 

aitriea   simply  run   as   follows  :    "  That   A.  B.  knight  (or 

Kgentleman,  or  cleik)  has  enclosed  and  put  in  pasture  so  many 

in  the  vill  (or  township)  of  0.,  which  were  under 

i  during  the  period  of  the  commission."     We  are  told 

Clothing  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  question.     Bot  it  is 

lobservable  that  the  areas  are  generally  either  thirty  acres  or 

factions  or  multiples  of  thJi-ty ;  so  that  they  probably  repr&- 
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Beijt  wholes  or  portions  of  Tirgates — the  ordinaiy  <^Mtmiio.rij 
holdiugs."  Another  Beriea  of  entries  run :  "  A.  B.  has  in  the 
vill  of  C.  a  tenement  with  so  many  acroB  {e-.g.,  20,  26,  37,  40) 
of  land,  whiuh  were  in  tillage  eince  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission ;  and  now  that  tenement  ia  fallen,  and  the  land 
is  turned  lo  pasture."  More  interesting  still,  in  one  or 
two  cases  we  got  glimpeea  of  wholesale  eviotionB.  Thus 
"  within  the  vill  of  Clioyaell  the  houses  aforetime  of  John 
Willyera  are  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  have  departed ; 
and  there  pertain  to  the  said  houses  300  acres  of  land, 
whereof  30  are  (now  ?)  arable,  and  tlie  rest  are  in  pasture. 
And  the  houses  of  Burton  Lazara  in  the  same  vill  are  laid 
waste,  and  the  inhabitant)^  have  departed  ;  and  Ihere  belong 
to  the  same  houses  300  acres  of  land,  whereof  40  are  (still  ?) 
ploughed,  but  the  rest  are  in  pasture  :  and  hy  this  downfall 
the  church  has  fallen  into  ruins."  " 

InstanoeB  of  this  kind  show  us  that  the  language  of  the 
statutes  concerning  "  the  pulling  down  and  destruetion  of 
ioiff^a"  BO  that  where  once  two  hundred  persons  had  been 
employed,  there  were  now  but  two  or  three  herdsmen,"  is 
no  exaggeration,  but  a  sober  deBcription  of  what  had  really 
taken  place.  And  yet  the  acts  never  imply  that  these 
evictions  were  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants. 
They  lay  down  that  "houses  of  husbandry"  ought  to  bo 
maintained,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desirable  that  men 
should  find  employment ;  but  they  never  provide  means  by 
which  the  customary  tenants  could  enforce  their  legal  rights, 
if  they  had  any.  The  natural  explanation  would  seem  to  bo 
that  they  had  none. 

Of  late  years  our  conceptions  of  medimval  history  have 
been  unduly  coloured  by  a  theory  which,  aa  we  are  now 
finding,  has  yet  to  be  proved — the  theury,  namely,  that  the 
IHiwcra  of  lords  of  manors  are  so  many  encroachments  whifll 
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have  only  aoqnired  a  legal  authority  during  the  last  five  or 
eix  centTiries.  The  proposition  seema  far  more  tenable  that, 
dnring  histoiioal  times  and  uotil  compaiatively  modei-n 
days,  the  cnitivatora  of  the  soil  were  always  in  a  oondition  of 
dependence,  and  held  their  lands  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
lords.  For  centuries  the  lord  knew  no  other  way  of  getting 
his  land  cultivated,  and  had  no  witih  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant; 
whenever  he  did  so,  it  was  altogether  exceptional.  But 
with  the  tendency  to  limitation  and  definition  so  charaoter- 
istic  of  the  feudal  period,  ouatom  tended  to  harden  into  law; 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  becoiaing 
law  when  a  change  in  the  economic  situation, — the  ia- 
creasing  advantage  of  pasture  over  tillage, — prompted  the 
loi-ds  to  fall  back  on  their  old  rights.  Then  followed  a 
struggle  between  a  XegiA  theorg  becoming  ohanlele,  but  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  landowners,  and  a  euat</m  on  iU  way 
lo  become  lam,  backed  by  public  sentiment  and  by  the  policy 
of  the  government. 

Muoh  the  same  tendenoiea  were  at  work  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  Germany.  Hut  there  the  aixteentli 
century  also  witnessed  a  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of 
Koman  law.  The  Roman  law,  with  ita  sharply  defined 
conception  of  property,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  lords;*'''  and 
this  additional  weight  was  just  aufQcient  in  many  districts 
to  turn  the  balance.  Thua,  the  Bavarian  code  of  1518  laid 
down  that  the  peasant  had  no  hereditary  right  to  his 
holding,  and  not  even  a  life  interest  unless  he  could  ahow 
Bome  dijoumentary  evidence.**  In  Mecklenburg  a  decree  of 
1606  declared  that  the  peasants  were  not  em^hyCeulae  but 
coZoni,  whom  their  lords  could  compel  to  give  up  the  lands 
allotted  to  them.and  who  could  claim  no  right  of  inheritance 
even  when  tlieir  ancestors  had  held  the  land  from  time 
immemorial."     In    Kolstein,  again,  a  great  number  of  thu 
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peaeante  were  expeUed  from  their  holdings,  and  such  aa 
remained  became  tenants  at  will.''  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  custom  and  public  sentiment  and  royal  policy  had 
no  snch  couoteractiog  influence  to  contend  mtb;  and  the 
oatcome  o£  the  contest  was  the  Ian  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Beventeenth  centniy.  In  many  of  Coke's  phraaes  we  can 
discern  how  recent  and  how  severe  the  struggle  had  been." 
There  is  one  farther  remark  that  it  may  be  well  to  make. 
The  Commission  of  Enquiry  issued  by  Somerset  has  too  long 
been  treated  as  standing  altogether  by  itself;  and  SomerBet's 
conduct  in  the  matter  has  in  consequence  been  placed  in  a 
not  altogether  true  light.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Yorkists  were  inclined  from 
policy  to  befriend  the  peasants.  Now  the  Tudor  government 
in  many  most  Important  respects  did  but  continue  the 
Yorkist  tradition.  Thus  the  most  sti'ongly  worded  of  all 
the  statutes  ordering  the  maintenance  of  houses  of  husbandry 
was  that  of  1489.  And  even  if  we  could  doubt  whether  the 
gOTemment  of  Henry  VII.  was  in  earnest  with  its  efforts,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  government  in  the 
early  years  of  Henry  VIII.  Not  only  was  there  an  act 
passed  in  15]5  repeating  the  provisions  of  that  of  1486,  but 
CommiGsions  were  also  appointed  in  May,  1517,  to  make  an 
inquiry  in  the  several  counties."  This,  it  may  be  noticed, 
was  but  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Utopia,  and 
More  and  his  circle  were  then  in  high  favour  at  court.  The 
retnms  of  evidence  which  still  exist  have  already  been 
mentioned.  And  it  seems  clear  from  a  decree  in  Chancery  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  dated  in  July,  1518, — by  which  all  who  had 
"pleaded  the  King's  pardon  or  submitted  to  his  mercy  for 
eudosnres"  were  directed  to  pull  down  all  enclosures  within 
forty  days  which  had  been  made  sJuc-e  1  Hen.  VII., " — that 
the  action  of  the  government  hud  sirack  tenor  right  and 
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left  among  the  lamHorde.  From  this  time  the  idea  of  a 
rojal  comraiBBioii  ■was  never  absent  from  the  minds  of 
politicians.  It  was  recommended  in  an  anonymoiis  memoir"* 
to  the  Vicegerent  Cromwell;  and  in  a  poem  dedicated  to 
Somerset,  apparently  before  hia  oommisBion  was  actually 
appointed,  it  was  even  proposed  that  the  commisfiionera 
should  have  power  to  fix  judicial  rents."  Somerset's  measures 
were  only  nnwiae  in  the  sense  that  ha  underestimated 
the  forces  opposed  to  him,  and  thus  precipitated  his  own 
downfall.  They  were  an  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
ti-aditional  policy  of  the  government,  and  we  need  not  hastily 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  altogether  in  vaia.°° 

§  61.  Thore  are  two  other  matters  to  which  we  must 
refer  as  contributing  in  some  degree  to  explain  the  partial 
removal  of  the  customary  tenants  from  the  land.  The  first 
is  the  history  of  fines  upon  adniittanoo.  The  fine, — a  pay- 
ment made  by  the  incoming  tenant  to  the  lord, — points, 
just  as  plainly  as  the  re/ie/  does  in  the  case  of  the  tenant 
in  chivalry,  to  the  fact  that  the  holding  was  at  first  not 
hereditary.  Now,  if  there  was  uncertainty  about  the  heri- 
tability  of  a  customary  tenement,  still  more  must  there  have 
been  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  which  a  lord  had  a  right 
to  exact  by  way  of  fine.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
fines  should  be  reasonable ;  but  as  late  as  the  thirty-eixth 
year  of  Elizabeth  it  was  held  by  the  King's  Bench  that  after 
the  demand  of  a  fine  by  the  lord,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
tenant  to  pay,  though  the  fine  might  be  unreasonable,  tbe 
estate  would  be  forfeited.  It  is  true  that  a  term  or  two  after- 
wards theCourt  of  Common  Pleas  gave  a  diametrically  opposite 
opinion ;  and  in  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth  the  King's  Bench 
oame  over  to  its  opinion,  although,  as  Lord  Loughborough 
said,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  these  cases,  "from  the 
manner  in  which  the  report  is  stated  and  the  anxiety  with 
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which  the  jndgea  napport  the  prrijiuaition,  one  wonld  be  apt 
to  <y>uclai'I<!  it  had  not  been  of  great  antiqnitj."  It  was  doI 
till  Home  way  into  the  next  century  that  two yeara'  ralaewaa 
MttlAd  HN  the  limit  nf  reaaon."  And  there  ia  anperabiiadjint 
proof  that  the  larda  to&de  free  use  of  their  power,  aod  that 
by  denmnding  intpowilJe  fine*  they  were  able  to  take  Into 
their  own  handa  many  a  tenement,  even  where  they  had 
been  granted  to  men  "and  their  heirs." " 

Tbe  other  point  ia  that  the  diaappraranco  of  the  small 
cnstomary  lioldingH  was  al»o  facilitated  by  the  snbetitntion, 
both  volontarily  and  under  compnlaion,  of  leasee  for  copy- 
hold.'** The  whule  qaeation  of  the  relation  of  leaBea,  both 
for  lives  and  fur  terms  of  years,  to  copyholds  requires  in- 
Testigation  :  the  leases  for  three  lives  renewable  on  paying 
a  fine,  or  with  iwwer  to  snbetitute  fresh  lives, *"  which  were 
■o  prevalent,  especially  in  the  western  conntiea,  until 
recent  times,  arc  nut  impossibly  earvivaU  from  tbe  changes 
of  this  period.  Bat  in  many  cases  a  lease  was  bat  a 
steppiiig-stone  to  tenure  at  will.  Thus  Fitzberbert,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  book  On  Surveyitt'j,  advises  the 
Itird  to  give  leasee  on  good  terius  to  sach  of  his  tenants 
AS  would  consent  to  carry  oat  enclosures.  "Lette  every 
Icrde  by  bis  copy  of  court  role  or  by  indenture  to  make 
ft  sufficient  lease  to  every  of  their  tenaunts,  to  have  to 
hym  and  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children,  so  that  it  passe 
nat  three  lives,  than  being  alyvo  and  named."  The  lords 
can  do  no  less  "rememliering  what  profytea  they  may 
have  at  the  end  of  thoij'  termes ;  they  knuwc  nat  howe 
soone.  For  uudouted  on  sette  day  couioth  at  last,  and 
though  the  aduantage  of  the  lordes  come  oat  anone,  it  will 
come  at  Uugtb."  "'  But  it  would  not  como  quick  enough  for 
many  of  tlie  now  lords  of  the  monastery  lands;  and  we 
meut  with  I'omplaints  tliat  tliey  tried  to  bnl1y  the  tenants 
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liito  giving  up  their  copies  in  exchange  for  leases  for  twenty- 
one  years.  "  They  miike  us  believe  that  by  the  virtue  of  your 
Ilighneas'  sale  all  our  former  writings  are  void  and  of  none 
offeot,  and  that  if  wo  will  not  lake  new  leases  of  them, 
we  must  then  forthwith  avoid  the  grounds;"  and  again, 
*'  making  ua  believe  .  .  .  that  our  copies  are  void  .  .  .  they 
ooiupel  us  to  BuiTender  all  our  former  writings,  whereby 
wo  ought  to  hold  some  for  two  and  some  for  three  lives,  and 
to  take  by  iodentuie  for  21  years.'""  And  the  legal  position 
of  leaseholders  was  so  unoertain,  that  down  to  1529,  persons 
who  had  niude  leases  of  their  lands  either  without  writings 
or  even  with  indenture  had  been  able  by  the  process  of 
recovery  to  get  judicial  judgments,  by  which  they  could 
"  put  the  said  Termors  from  their  terms  "  and  "  expell "  them 
contrary  even  to  their  expreaa  covenants.  It  was  not  until 
that  year  that  a  statute  was  pa§sed  giviug  to  the  leaso- 
holdera  a  legal  aeourity  whioh  it  would  appear  they  had 
never  Lad  before.™ 

§  52.  Of  all  forms  of  enoloaure,  it  was  the  enclosure  of 
the  ooiumon  fields  which  most  vitally  affeuted  the  mediaeval 
village  economy.  The  scattered  holdings  with  their  inter- 
mixed strips,  distributed  over  fields  subject  to  a  common 
rotation  of  crops,  tended,  more  than  any  other  chai'aoteristio 
of  metliseval  husbandry,  to  preserve  old  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, old  habits  of  thought,  and  old  class  relations."  If  we 
oonoeive  of  economic  history  as  concerned,  not  only  with  the 
production  of  wealth,  but  also  with  the  evolution  of  social 
organization,  we  mnat  recognize  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  common  fields  is  one  of  the  central  problems  with  whiah 
it  has  to  deaL 

The  transition  to  mnden^  conditions  occupied  wcU-nigh 
four  oenturies ;  but  it  did  not  proceed  witli  equal  rapidity 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  nor  did  it  at  any  period  affect 
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»I1  parti  of  England  equally.  There  were  two  periods  of  ntpl 
change, — of  oh&og«  bo  precipitate  that  it  may  well  be  catli 
reTolatioD, — namely,  fr<,ni  &  1470"  to  c.  1530,  and  ags 
from  1760  to  1830.  After  about  1530  the  movement  s 
what  slactened,"  Hough  enclosarea  were  still  freqat 
tbronghont  the  sixteenth  century.  Speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  oommuu  fields  had  heen  andietarbed  for 
ft  century  and  a  half,  when,  abont  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  the  fresh  wave  of  agricultural  innovation  set 
in."  It  must  be  added  that  the  immediate  object  of  thit 
later  encloaurea  was  altogether  difiereut  from  that  of  the 
earlier.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  object  was  to  in- 
trodnce  a  better  system  of  arable  cnltivation ;  in  theststeeuth 
it  was  to  substitulG  for  arable  the  more  profitable  pasture. 
It  maybe  ronghly  estimated  that,  when  the  movement  began 
again  ander  the  Hanoverian  kings,  aboat  one-third  of  the 
work  still  reniaincd  to  be  dune." 

It  will  be  interesting,  and  probably  oseful  for  the  light 
it  will  throw  on  other  portions  of  English  social  history,  to 
define  more  precisely  the  area  over  which  the  changes  took 
place,  and  the  amoniit  of  change  in  each  district  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centnriea.  The  period  may  be  defined 
more  definitely  an  that  lying  between  1470  and  1600  j'^'  with 
the  nnderbtanding  that  dtiring  the  first  sixty  years,  1470- 
1530,  the  transformatit;n  was  far  more  violent  and  hasty 
than  afterwarilB,  and  also  that  the  process  of  innovation  did 
not  entirely  cease  till  after  the  Hestoration.  It  must  be 
noticed  also  that  we  are  here  considering  only  the  enclosure 
of  open  fields. 

The  conclusions  lo  which  the  evidence  leads  us  may  be 
BTimined  up  as  lollowh  : — 

(1)  The  following  counties  were  etUiTely,  frr  aZmwit 
entirely,  enctaged:  Suffolk,""  Essex  (except  the  southern  part 
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adjoining  Middlesex),"*  Kent,"  two-thirds  of  HertfoidBliiro 
(i.e.  excluding  the  northern  portion),"  rather  more  than  i 
third  of  Warwickshire  on  its  western  side,"  two-thirds  of 
Worcesterahire  (i.e.  excluding  its  sotith-eaBteru  corner),"  and 
Durham  after  the  Kestoration.'^' 

(2)  The  following  counties  were  to  a  largs  extent  enclosed! 
Northamptonshire,'"  Shropshire,"  the  sou  thorn  half  of 
Leicestershire,"  the  eastern  side  of  Norfolk,"  and  probably 
the  Isle  of  Wight.™ 

(3)  The  following  were  dotted  with  sporadic  endosureti 
the  greater  part  of  Norfolk  (excluding  the  eastern  side),*' 
and  probably  the  soulhem  portion  of  Bedfordshire  (adjoining 
the  enclosed  parts  of  Hertfordshire),"  and  the  northern  part 
of  Wiltshire.™ 

(4)  The  following  were  scarcetif,  if  at  nil,  ditlurbed:  most 
of  the  other  counties,  and  portions  of  counties  ;  and  certainly 
Yorkshire,™  Lincolnshire,"  Nottinghamshire,*^  Derbyshire," 
Huntingdonshire,"  Cambridgeshire,"  the  greater  part  of 
Bedfordshire,"*  Buckinghamshire,"  Middlesex,"  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,"  the  southern  part  of  Wiltshire ,°°  Gloucestershire,"' 
and  Herefordshire."  The  case  of  Osfordshire  is  an  interesting 
one,  since  it  illustrates  the  need  uf  caution  in  accepting  the 
loose  statements  of  six  teen  th-centuiy  writers.  A  pamphlet, 
dating  probably  from  about  1550,  which  is  frequently  quoted 
by  modern  writers,  complains  especially  of  the  enclosures  in 
the  three  counties  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton. 
The  writer  calculates  that  in  Oxfordshire  alone  forty  ploughs 
had  been  rendered  idle  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VII., 
and  that  thus  two  hundred  and  sixty  porsons  had  been 
deprived  of  employment.  In  another  passage  he  reckons 
that  eighty  ploughs  had  been  disused  in  each  of  these 
shires."'  Wo  have  seen  that  fur  Northamploushire  he  had 
some  juati&cation ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  OsfordBhiro  no 
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oonsiderabla  endosnrei  took  place.  In  1809  almoBt  half  the 
parishes  were  atill  unencLoaed;  although,  aa  Arthur  Young 
tells  QSy  more  land  had  then  been  enclosed  in  that  shire,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  since  first  he  travelled  in  it  forty 
years  before,  than  in  any  other  county  in  England.*' 

(5)  About  the  following  counties  there  is  insufficient 
information:  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Stafford,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land. For  Wales  imd  for  DcTonshire  and  Cornwall  it  would 
probably  be  misleading  to  pronounce  any  brief  judgment ; 
for  although  such  arable  land  aa  they  possessed  was  un- 
doubtedly tilled  on  an  open-field  plan,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Walee,^  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  western  peninsula,* 
the  agrarian  system  was  very  differeut  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  England. 
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1,  Bee,  for  a  short  statement  of  this  development,  Eoacher,  Naiimml- 
S'tniomik  det  AcfierbBTitt,  bk,  ii.  ch.  iu  Tlie  probable  earlier  slage,  where 
llie  arable  urea  was  abifl^d  fiom  time  ta  tune,  may  be  omitted  for  onr 
present  purpose. 

2,  Sir  Frederict  Pollock,  in  a  paper  on  Earlf  Landholdingt  in  Xae- 
miUaa'i  Magatine  for  Apiil,  1890. 

2a.  "Hjr  fatlior  was  a  yeoman  and  had  no  lands  of  his  ovn,  only  be 
bad  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pound  by  year  at  the  Dttermost,  and  hereupon 
he  tilled  BO  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  bad  walk  for  a  hundred 
sheep,  and  mj  mother  milked  thirty  kiiie.  He  was  able  and  did  Sud  the 
king  a  harness,  with  himself  anil  his  horse,  vhtle  he  oame  to  the  place 
that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  ...  He  kept  mo  to  school.  .  . 
He  married  my  sisters  with  Bve  pound  or  twenty  nobles  apiece.  .  .  .  He 
kept  hospitality  for  hia  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the 
poor.  And  all  this  he  did  off  \he  said  farm,  where  he  that  now  bath  it 
payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything 
for  his  priuoe.  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cap  of  drink  to 
the  poor."— F»r»(  Bermm  before  Edieard  VI. 

3,  In  the  first  volume  (81-83)  of  the  Hiitory  o/  AgricMura  (1866) 
this  eKpianntion  was  put  forward  as  a  bold  siirmiBe  :  "  1  am  compellBd  to 
atate  what  I  feel  oonvinoed  was  the  fact  in  the  form  of  a  hypothEBS.  But 
I  oannot  account  for  the  outbreak  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  an 
attempt  on  the  port  of  the  customary  tenants  to  vindicnte  their  right  to 
pecuniary  commutation  against  a  threatened  invasion  of  tlie  onstom." 
Eighteen  years  lattr,  in  Worli  and  Wages,  the  hypothesis  had  become  an 
absolute  fact.  The  manorial  lords,  we  are  told  (253),  "  certainly  strove 
to  reverse  the  bargain  which  they  bad  made  with  their  serfs  and  bad 
engrossed  on  their  rolls,  dotennioing  to  reduce  them  to  villenage  again, 
or  at  leost  to  eiact  the  old  labour  dues."  Fonr  years  later,  in  the 
Eamamie  Interprelatlaa  (29,  30),  Mr.  Rogers  refers  with  jiride  to  the 
fact  that  "  the  ordinary  history -books  ...  of  modem  ilnte  have  accepted  in 
silence  the  jiroof  which  I  published  mors  than  twenty  years  ago  aa  to  thu 
causes  and  conseqnences  of  the  inanrreotion."  Mr.  William  Morris  has 
BCtnally  based  on  Mr.  Sogers'  assertion  his  prose  poem  A  Dream  o/John 
Ball  (188S),  and  colls  upon  ua  to  be  indignant  with  "  the  lords  that  would 
ton  their  tenants  alt  iuto  villoios  again  as  their  grandfathers  bad  been  " 
(13,  39). 

i.  Pasans  ix.  [Teit  C],  1.  37 ;  ed.  Bkeat,  I.  197. 
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5.  BnqliOi,  Wwkt  of  Wydif  CEmXj  Englith  Text  See.,  1880),  233. 
0.  ib.,  229.    Wjel^  defends  hit  ^  poor  priests  "  from  the  charge  of 
haring  spread  snch  a  doctrine. 

7.  Preamble  to  the  statute,  1  Rich.  II.,  e.  6 ;  8L,]L2. 

8.  Quta  JOhaium  8.  AJbani  (Bolls'  Series),  iii.  324-326. 

9.  Thus  Becon,  Policy  of  War,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  i.  253:  "How 
do  many  gentlemen  not  only  get  into  their  hands  other  men's  lands  and 
tenements,  that  they  may  li?e  like  lords  alone  in  a  town,  and  yet  keeping 
slender  houses,  and  hungry  hospitality."  And  Thomas  Lerer,  Sermon 
before  (he  King  (1550) :  **  I  do  not  prayse  those  men  which  brybe  and  polle 
all  the  yeare  to  kepe  riot  in  their  houses  for  a  fortnight,  a  moneth,  or  a 
quarter  (A  a  yeare :  But  those  I  se  be  loued  trusted  and  obeyed,  that 
acoordynge  to  their  habilite,  keepe  good  houses  continually." — ^Arbor's 
Beprint,  88.    And  cf.  n.  12,  infrti. 

10.  It  seems  clear  that  the  term  ''fimners,"  as  used  of  agrieulturists, 
was  first  applied  to  men  who  took  the  demesnes  (sometimes  with  the 
manorial  rights  orer  the  tenants  also,  on  which  see  later)  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  contracting  to  pay  annually  a  regular  fixed  sum  (or 
firma).  This  began  to  be  a  frequent  practice  from  the  early  years  <A  the 
fifteenth  century;  see  Stubbs,  ConeL  Hitt,^  iiL  552.  '  It  was  probably 
during  the  middle  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  term  came  to 
haye  its  present  meaning. 

11.  The  strength  of  this  new  demand  for  land  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  rerersions  of  farms  were  bought.  Thus  Crowley  in 
his  Epigrams  (1550)— 

'*  Berersions  of  forms  are  bought 
Long  ere  they  fall ; " 
and  again— 

**  Beyersions  of  forms 
Are  bought  on  eaoh  side." 

The  capital  now  turned  in  the  direction  of  land  was  largely  capital  made 
in  commerce.    Thus  Crowley,  ib, — 

**  If  merchants  would  meddle 
With  merchandise  only, 
And  leave  fermes  to  such  men 
As  must  live  thereby,"  etc., 

in  Select  Works  of  Boh.  Crowley  (B.B.T.8.,  1872),  pp.  83,  41.  Of.  also 
Lever,  Sermon  in  the  Shroudes  in  PotUes  (1550):  '*Look  at  the  mer* 
chauntes  of  London,  and  ye  shall  se,  when  as  by  their  honest  vocacion 
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■ . .  god  hatli  endnwed  them  vith  great  abaodaunce  of  lycbes,  then  c 
(hey  not  be  oontent . . .  bnt  their  riches  mnate  abrode  in  the  oountcay  to 
bie  fermea  out  of  the  handea  of  worahypfull  gentlemen,  honeflte  yeomea, 
and  poio  laborynge  husbandeB." — Arbor's  Reprint,  29. 

12.  The  ralation  between  lordR  and  "farnifrB,"  atxl  the  primary 
maacing  of  that  term,  are  olearly  Lllnstrated  by  aa  anonymoua  memorial 
addrceaed  to  the  Vicar-Gc-Dcral  Cromivell:  "The  kingee  maicetie  may 
comma wnde  all  lordoa  uAic/i  Aotb  lAnVe  landet  jn  their  oion  hande*  to  let 
up  plowea  themselves,  and  all  fermorea,  irbich  hath  takyn  leases  of 
growndae,  to  tvll  the  earth  themielfea  and  aet  up  plowes,  or  olles  to  give 
up  theire  lease  to  the  lorde,  and  that  the  lordu  la  suit  !□  «uch  wliicU  aball 
tiil  the  erth.  for  coiRody  in  oil  pliieea  n'cAa/frmn'a  bs  <Ae  keperi  of  lucb 
grmnndi  that  11  lalde  to  pailure,  therfore  they  may  well  be  commawaded 
»  make  plowes  and  to  set  mac  to  worke  theire  erth,  which  theye  have  if 
u" — Paull,  Drei  volkiiciTili,  Dealnchriften,  55. 

t.  t  Hen.  Tlr.,  0.  16 ;  St.,  ii.  510.  The  reason  for  exceptional  Iegi«- 
1  for  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  neoeuity,  on  -which  the  statute  dwells, 
inlaining  a  popniation  sufficient  to  defend  the  country  aj^ainat  Fien«li 

11.  Strype,  EcdtiiatUeal  llemoTiaU  (ed.  1B22),  ii.,  pt.  U.  S6I.    Halea 
to  eay,  coDtiury  to  the  general  opinioo,  "  For  such  inolosure 
I  ia  Tery  beneficial  to  the  oumroonwealtb :  it  la  a  cause  of  great  increase  a( 

15.  25  Hen.  VIIl,,  c.  13;  S(,  Ui.  451. 

IG.  Btrypo,  B.S.,  362. 

17.  27  Heo.  VU1„  e.  28 ;  81.,  iii.  578. 

:.  It  ia  rehearsed  among  the  articles  of  inquiry  in  1549.   8trype,  uj., 

'.  Examples  are  cuUected  in  Nasae,  idinii  Community  of  Middla  Aget, 
51-53,  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  aurviTed  in  some  places  until 
recent  times;  thus,  in  the  aiamiuation  of  a  holder  of  copyhold  properly 
in  Cambridgtshire,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commotis 
on  Enfranchisement : 

"  921.  Has  the  lord  of  the  manor  much  land  intermixed  with  yooia  in 
mmon  field  ? — A  caosiderable  portion,  only  that  his  is  in  very  large 
He  haa  as  much  as  25  acres  lying  in  one  piooe ;  he  boa  19  aoies 
n  another  place,  and  BS  acres  in  another  place. 

"  922.  Has  he  any  of  Ike  amalUr  paitioia  whu^  are  boanded  hy  h<Akl1 
Tte."— Reports  from  Commitita,  1851,  liil  112. 

20.  Ed.  Pynaon,  fo.  ii     It  haa  been  questioned,  but  without  anfficleat 
DO,  whether  the  aathor  of  the  books  011  Svirveijing  and  Siuhandry  waa 


je  of  the  BM&a  mune.    Bee  the  diEonssioD  ii 
Buthandry  for  tlie  Eogliah  Dialect  Boc.  (1832). 

21.  FitJiherbert,  oonimotitiDg  on  the  claaae  "  InquireTidnin  eat  de 
[Mmngio  et  herbogio  TilUe  "  in  tbe  Ei.lmla  Manerii,  writes  In  1523, "  Thnt 
i«  to  bfl  underatiinde  of  tbe  comaien  pnetTire  that  belongeth  to  tbe  towne, 
wheroTpon  the  hBrdman  kepeth  the  teoauntea  oatell.  It  may  be  bo  good 
that  the  tenaunteB  nede  not  to  haue  any  ieaecall  pasture,  but  that  Iheir 
oommen  poatore  shalde  be  able  to  fyude  all  theii  cntell,  botlie  horaea, 
nuiroBi  beeRtei  and  ihepe,  and  ao  it  waa  of  olde  tyme  tbal  all  the  laadeB, 
medowei,  and  pnatureg,  lay  open  and  vncloaed.  And  than  wob  their 
tenHineDl«B  mocha  better  ohepo  than  they  be  none,  for  the  moott  part  of 
th*  lordt*  haue  encloted  their  demeyne  Utndm  and  medoieei,  and  kepe  timoi 
in  aeuerallie,  <o  that  iheir  teTiannlei  ha™  no  eommyn  iciOi  Ihem  therein." 
— Surveying,  ed.  Pjn*on,  fo.  viii. 

22.  This  was  the  coadition  of  thibga  aa  late  ae  ISSl  in  many  maDora 
In  Norfolk  (Report  of  Ea/raneJtiaement  Commillte,  102,  qu.  Ii8S,  and  19G, 
qq.  ISBI,  1282)  and  Oumberlund  (_lh.,  23,  q.  15o9)  ;  and  in  tbe  manor  of 
Hitohen,  in  Herta,  aa  lute  aa  ISIG  (Seebohm,.^.  rUlage  Communitij,  12), 
III  the  '*ParTa  Curia"  of  the  mauorof  Wimbledon  a  jury  of  aeven  peraona 
were  appainl«d  in  6  Eil.  IV.,  under  a  peLdty  of  6>.  8d,,"ad  Dat«Ddendnni 
matai  et  bnndaa  omninm  terrarum  qnolibet  fnrlongo  do  Wymbitdnn, 
iepMatim  jacentium ;  et  ad  separandum  teiram  libenuu  a  terra  custamaria 
ibidem,  oitra  proiimam  curiam." — Extract*  from  the  Court  Bolii  of 
WimbUdon  (1866),  18. 

83.  An  inataDoe  of  the  sort  of  proceeding  here  neaut  and  of  ItB  oon- 
gequenoea  is  fUrniahod  by  the  Oowil  BoUi  of  Wiiablgdoa,  30,  where  tbe 
inqnett  leporta :  "  Robertne  [Tnigge]  incluait  cum  apinis  vivia  et  foasatiB 
magniB  iii  acres  tecrao,  jueeuteB  iu  le  Netberehot  de  BeisIoq  in  Futneth, 
et  in  inum  acparale  tenet,  uhl  tSDentes  ibidem  a  tempore  contra  oontiaria 
memoria  hominum  non  exlalet  habueiunt  et  Inhere  debeut  oommnniani 
ibidem,  pro  omniboaaTeriia  suiB,a  festo  eancti  Michaelia  archangeli  usque 
featom  pnrifloatlonia  beatae  Maciee  (uuo  sequentem,  per  quod  communium 
illam  ibidem  habere  non  potuerant,ad  prejndLcium  et  damnum  inngnuin" 
(13  Ed.  rv,).  It  ia  not,  boneTer,  clear  whether  Twigge  was  a,  freoholder, 
though  peraona  of  that  name  appear  in  the  lista  of  "  free  jurors,"  pp.  41 
■□d69i  nor  whether  tbe  enclosure  remained.  Itmay  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  It  pamphlet  by  Franois  Trigge,  The  Humble  FeiUion,  etc,  1604 
(fcom  ubioh  BioeiptB  are  given  in  Fumivaira  Batladi  from  M8S.,  34), 
that  tbe  aggregatiou  and  onelaanre  of  the  open  arable  lands  belonging  to 
lordi  »nd  fraeholdora  wu  eapecially  characteristic  of  tbe  end  of  the 
■iiteenth  and  beginning  of  the    seTODteenth  centuries:   "There  ia  a 
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migbty  tlinrn  ipruag  up  of  lata  in  diiert  plocea  or  this  realm— I  meona 
enoloBDre  ni  fiAd»  and  oommoDs;  whereas  tlie  Lorde  of  Manoitrs  anil 
Yn^iiMxn  will  have  all  tbeic  laoda,  wbioh  have  horetuFore  ben  open 
and  in  Conimiu  (bo  tbat  tho  poor  minbt  eater  Oommoo  witli  them),  now 
laid  togetbec  iu  aeveral."  !□  later  neuturiea  it  waa  sainetiines  elated  to 
be  the  riglit  not  only  of  every  "owner"  bat  also  of  every  "oceiipier"  of 
1bD(]  in  the  comnioD  flelila  of  a  township  to  "  enclnee  and  ranoe  "  hiii  land, 
upon  giving  Qp  all  rights  of  coiumon  on  other  land  nhiab  be  may  have 
enjoyed  "  in  respoet  of  the  land  ao  enrloaed."  This  the  homage  dealated 
in  1810  to  be  the  oase  at  Hitohen  ;  Seebotim,  Fi'Uags  Cummuntfy,  451. 

24.  Among  the  Atticles  of  Inquiry  iglvea  lo  the  CommisaionerB  of 
1518  is  the  foUowing :  "  Tf  e  flhall  enquire  ...  if  any  person  hath  letieu 
any  lands  to  farm,  or  by  eop;  of  oonrt-role  reserving  the  sheep  pasture  of 
the  same  to  himself;  or  if  any  pelson  hath  tuken  from  his  tenants  their 
commoDB,  nherby  they  be  not  able  to  breed  and  keep  their  cuttle,  as  they 
nere  in  time  past."  Btrype,  u.(.,  360.  See  also  Lever,  Semo*  in  tlm 
Sijofii^  (Aiber),  39 :  "  The  greal«dt  grief  that  hnth  been  unto  the  people 
in  tliis  realm,  bath  been  tbe  inclosing  of  comena."  Tlie  rebels  in  Norfolk 
went  so  far  as  to  dtmand  that  tlie  lords  of  manors  should  be  deprived 
altogether  of  tbe  use  of  the  ooramons :  "  We  pray  that  all  ffreholdars  and 
oopiebolderB  may  take  the  proflghls  of  all  oommnns,  and  ther  to  oommoo, 
and  the  lords  not  to  commcu  nor  take  proflghts  of  tbe  same ; "  and  again : 
"  We  pray  your  grace  to  take  all  libertie  of  leet  into  your  owne  hands, 
wherby  all  men  may  qnyetly  enjoy  their  commouB  with  all  proflghts." 
BuBsell.  Kefi  FdKllioa  (1859),  SO,  SI.  Tliis  ma;  be  interpreted  as  due  to 
an  cxtruvagant  reaction  against  tho  encroachments  of  the  lords ;  or  as  a 
lelSsh  attempt  U>  get  tid  of  a  rigbteouB  ooutrol  over  tbe  actioa  of  the 
tenants  themitelves. 

25.  Villagt  Oonanwiitiei,  135. 

26.  Orijftn  0/  Froperly  in  Land,  Eug.  trans.  (1891),  49,  soq, 

27.  20  Hen.  ni,,  c.  4 ;  St,  i.  2. 

29.  For  instanoe,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Matilda  of  Multon,  and 
all  the  "twenty  otherB"  who  broke  down  an  enclosure  on  a  manor  in 
Cumberland,  and  were  defeated  when  it  came.to  a  trial  (18  Ed.  I.)  on 
the  gruuud  that  thi:y  "  liabent  auEBcientem  oommunam  extra  prediotum 
olauBom,"  were  freBliolderB. — Abbreviatio  Fliicitoriini,  223. 

29.  Surveying,  cb.  vi. 

30.  lb.,  ch.  viii.  It  is  naticeable  also  that  Fitzheciiert  calls  special 
attention  to  tbe  fact  ("ye  shall  kuowe")  "that  swyne  and  geese  haneno 
oommon  but  by  suifraanoe,  without  speoiall  wordes  in  their  charter" 
(ch.  vi.).     A  lord  who  acted  upon  this  view  of  bis  rights,  nnd  enclosed  a 
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goose  DODimoii,  woqU  gratitly  diminiBh  ihe  comfntt  and  eTen  tha  

iiionme  of  the  p<iorer  tensatBand  cottagera — the  Tery  daea  who  were  being 
deprived  of  emptaymeDt  by  the  oonvei'siDa  of  the  demaane  to  pastare. 
An  instance  ic  which  thie  was  actually  done  is  mentioned  in  tUe  Repoil 
of  tbo  JuroiB  to  tbe  OummiBsionerB  when  they  visited  Cambridge  in  1549  : 
*■  We  fjnde  that  the  Qneena  College  have  taken  in  a  pece  of  common 
ground  eommonlye  called  Goslinge  grerie.  without  recompeuaB," — Cooper, 
Annalt  n/  Cnmhrttlge,  iL  39. 

31.  BalpU  RobiutDD'a  translatiou,  in  Aiber'a  Beprint,  41,  Slore'e  own 
Latin  text  runa  "ejiciantur  oaioni  i^uidnm  suia."  Aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
clearonoea,  »ee  also  Bacon,  E.U<.  of  Men.  Yll.  (Boho  ed.).  359,  and  Bded 
Workt  of  Crowley  (E.E.T.S.),  122. 

S2.  ThJB  limitation  ia  added  to  avoid  the  neoeaaity  of  considering  for 
the  present  the  peculiar  tcnuiea  of  aome  parta  of  Eaatora  and  Westcni 
Engliind. 

33.  There  seeniB  no  reason  why  we  Bhould  not  accept  what  Coke  eaya 
in  the  matter ;  "  Theae  tenants  in  their  birth,  as  well  ae  the  Cuatomnry 
Teaimta  upon  the  Burders  of  Scotland  who  have  the  name  of  TGnanta, 
were  mere  Tenants  at  will:  aud  though  they  kept  the  Cuotoma  inviolate, 
yet  the  Lord  might,  saiia  controll,  eject  them." — Comphte  Copi/hdder, 
aact.  32(6d.  1668,  p.  G7). 

8*.  Thisifl  found  as  early  aa  1328,  e,^.  in  a  anfrenderof  that  date  "ad 
opaa  Martini  et  Alioiao  uKoriB  ojua  et  Iioredum  auorum,  teuendnoi  in 
vilenogio,  od  voluatatem  domlni,"  in  Creiiingham  Court  ISoUi,  privately 
printeil  by  H.  W.  Chandler  (1885),  18, 

35.  Lord  Gray's  Onss,  before  the  Star  Chamber,  4  Jac.  i.  "  Ila  olaime 
un  customs  que  puta  le  mort  le  tenant  pnr  vie  d'un  copyhold.  Id  Beignior 
est  compellable  de  faire  un  autereslato  purv^e  a1  eigne  Gta  orfille  sil  n'ad 
flti,  et  aic  in  perpetnum.  .  .  .  Pur  le  customo  Its  2  JuBtioee  Papham  et 
Cook  aomhlont  oeo  deatre  enconnt'  le  Ley." — Caie$  Collect,  ttc,  psi  Sir 
Francis  Moore,  2nd  od.,  1675,  p.  788,  pi.  1088. 

36,  Tho  text  ia  obBoore,  but  this  aeems  to  be  its  meaning.  "  Pro  lege 
per  abbatiae  looa  riistioi«  reputabatur,  ut  quialibet  eonim,  cni  vel  ioTidia 
vel  capiditoa  alterius  adipisoi  rem  iuurat,  praepositi  impleta  manu  merca- 
tnrae  beneScio,  poaaet  alium  de  Gua  mansione  expellcre.  Item  et  aliud 
plebeioium  incommodum.  Cum  aliquis  £liOE  et  nxorem  habpne,  et 
Qgrornm  fortonataa  fnigifeiorum,  domino  stao  jura  inotfenae  peraolveret, 
et  is  debito  flno  qniesoeret,  nalla  filiis  vel  nxori  ejaa  gratia  rependebatui, 
sod  illia  ejaotis,  in  defunoti  Incrationibna  extraneus  data  pecunia  indnce- 
batur."— Cifon.  de  Abingdon  fRolls'  Seriesi,  ii.  25.  I  am  indebted  tot 
this  Toference  to  an  article  by  the  Hev.  E.  A.  Fuller,  In  Proc.  Briitol  and 
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G/mte.  Ar^k.  &>«.,  IS77-S.  It  ia  perliaps  not  n^oeaMiy  fen  tbe  pivM 
argnment  to  conBiiler  uilici  evidenoe;  bnl  it  msj-  be  aotioed  that  to  tl 
SeeHlodiiie*  Singalaram  Fenonatum  il  is  laid  dowo  that  when  th«  gfcbw 
dies,  his  lord  ie  to  tabs  po^ession  of  all  he  leaves.  The  Latin  venion, 
whiak  il  probahl;  of  the  twelfth  oeuturj,  and  whiofa  idcalifies  the  jf^bur 
with  the  ct'&anTU.  rnna,  "  !?i  laoiiem  obeat.  rehabeat  doDiiuua  auu* 
omuia."— SelimiJ,  Qeiette  der  AjigeliaekuH,  S75. 

37.  It  woald  teem,  to  jnd^  ftom  the  P«ri«i«  TaU  of  Oliaucer,  that 
the  legal  theory  which  treated  the  Tilleins  bb  inoapable  of  prapeitT  had 
not  been  forgotten  even  lowardB  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ThuR 
the  parsoo  Bays  (Oe  Aparilia)  Uiai  "aom  tordeBetawards"  jusliry  unreaMn- 
able  ameroementa  "  for  ae  moehe  u  a  ohcrl  bath  no  tempoid  thing,  that 
it  ne  is  hia  bides,  ae  thoy  any ; "  and  he  attetupta  later  to  neot  the  nrgu- 
rnent  that  <'the  lane  layeth  that  tempoiel  goodee  of  bondfolk  ben  the 
goodes  of  hit  lord." 

Se.  An  abetmct  of  the  doouiaentB  is  given  iu  SCaffordthire  Colteciiotu,  t. 
82.  It  muBt  be  oaiifeaBed  that  this  inoident  has  been  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  aection  (g  5)  aa  sboniug  a  customary  aeourity  of  taunro ;  but  the 
true  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it  wonld  aeeiu  to  be  that  now  stated  in  the  test 

39,  I  purposely  omit  all  reference  to  Britolon.  8o  long  as  wo  aro 
without  a  oritioal  edition,  and  unable  to  dislinguiab  Braotun's  ceil  ^m 
later  acoretions,  it  is  possible  to  support  by  his  authority  almuat  any 
opinion  aa  to  villein  tenure. 

40.  Ed.  Niohols,  1865,  ii.  13.  Co&e,  in  his  Oommetitary  m  LUileton, 
61a,  makes  a  most  unwatrantable  use  of  the  passage  here  oited  oonoern- 
ing  villeins  on  ancient  demesne.  Referring  to  what  Littleton  says  of 
customary  tenants  generatl!/,  he  adds,  "Biitton  apeaking  of  theae  kind 
of  tenants  aaith  thus:"  when  clearly  Britton  regards  those  of  whom  he 
ipeaks  aa  occupjiog  an  exeeptiooal  position.  Oddly  enough,  in  hia  Com- 
plete Copj/htitder,  67,  Coke  juatly  refers  to  Britton  as  eonflrming  hit 
opLolon  of  tenure  at  wit).  As  to  tbe  difference  deBoribed  by  Britton 
between  the  privileged  villeins  on  toyal  demesne,  and  all  other  villeing, 
the  key  to  it  may  perbapi  be  found  in  the  similar  diCferenoe  botween  the 
coli/ni  and  lervi  in  tbe  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  see  Pnatsl  de- 
ConiangGB,  L'AUtv,  tt  le  Domain*  Sural,  55,  71,  To  the  inatanoes  and 
authoritieB  referred  to  in  the  text  muat  now  be  added  those  oited  in  Vino- 
gradnff,  Villatnage  in  Engtand  (45,  *6,  165,  206),  which  has  appeared 
since  the  text  was  written. 

11.  The  sigoifioanoe  of  this  fact  has  been  recognized,  Blnae  it  was  first 
painted  out,  by  Frofesaor  Maitlnnd,  ia  hia  note,  A  Hem  Point  in  Villtin 
Tenure,  in  the  Engliih  Law  QiiarU-rlj/,  1891. 
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mod  toutBfoilat)Btt^eteaquuzeecrB,sl  tielte 


—Co.  lAa.  eoh. 


it  per  le  cnatomll^ 


44.  Brit.  Mdb.,  ZaiKdoume  USB.,  i.  153.    A  ver;  sbort  and  imperfcot  "* 
Rbatnot  18  given  at  the  end  of  tba  Becond  volume  of  Sohaoz,  AngltscAs 
Samdtlx^Uik,    It  is  aboat  to  be  printed  by  tbe  Kojal  Hiittorlcal  gocietj, 
nnder  the  editoraliip  of  Mr.  Leadtun. 

iS.  Tbui  amoDK  the  flist  few  eases  are  60  acres,  30,  60,  22  (  =  | 
virgate?):  and  later,  in  Eve  villa  following  one  aoathet,  we  have  120,  60, 
60,  60, 15. 

46.  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  text  of  the  second  pnragiaph,  "  Item 
Munsionea  da  Burton  Lazara  in  villa  prediotn  devaatantur,  et  inhabitaatea 
ibidem  re^easerunt;  et  Bpectant  ad  eadem  manaioues  ceo  acrae  tsme, 
qnarum  x  arantur,  reaiduae  vero  in  pastucD :  et  per  deoaaum  predioCom 
eotlesift  ibidem  deotdiL"  We  are  not  mrprUed  to  find  that,  acoonling  to 
tbe  imperii  Qat^i^r,  Olioaelv  lina  ootv  but  one  lioaae  aod  a  population 
ofeevon. 

IT.  See  eapeoialiy  i  Hen.  TH.,  c.  19,  and  T  Hen.  Tin.,  o.  i.  SlaivUt 
of  (he  Bealm,  ii.  642 ;  iii.  176. 

47a.  See,  for  inatanoe,  Bomhak,  Dor  Vniargini'j  lies  Baua/nalaada  in 
ifeiuiirfvmmerti,  in  Frataiimki:  Jdktbidher,  liiii.  lUO:  bused  cpoa  tbo 
work  by  Fuoha  on  tho  aame  eubjeot  (1888). 

V6.  BoEoher,  u.i..  82. 

49.  Quoted  is  Bilguer,  Xandlie/ie  BttilmerhSllaieie  in 
Svhimin,  78 ;  ftxMn  Ball,  Menklenburgiiche  Oe»ohickte,  351. 

50.  Bunaieu,  AgTarhUtoriBohe  Abhandlungen,  i.  431,  432. 

51.  E^.  "Hot  NOW  magiitra  rerum  experieiitia  bath  made  this  clear" 
(Co.  Liu.  QOh):  tiudBU(jhpbrftBeflai"Noto  that  Littleton  olbweth,"  eta, 
(A,,  62a,  62b).  In  a  long  oriticiam  in  tho  Tram,  of  the  Royal  HM.  8oe., 
180S.  of  tho  argutncut  of  this  paragraph  aa  it  firat  appeared  in  the  AnnaU, 
Mt.  liQiidan)  maiiituina  that  "  copyhaldera,"  in  the  strict  aenae  of  the  term, 
wore  very  rarely  eviotod.  Hii  argument  aeema  liardly  conoluaive;  but  aa 
the  pDipoie  of  tb«  argumant  is  equally  well  met  by  the  uae  only  of  the 
mole  ganeTol  terio,  "onatomary  tenant,"  the  references  to  copybolden 
have  Iwen  omitted  in  the  present  publication,  Muoh  cf  the  argument 
here  prnaentod  ii  nlao  rendered  auperfluouB  by  the  clear  statement  of  the 
legal  positioB  of  the  vtlloina  which  is  given  in  Profeaaor  Vinogradora 
ViUtluage  <n  Kngland  (1802),  44-47,  wbicb  aUo  dispoaea  of  M>.  Leadam's 
Ibuory  tif  a  dItiUDQtIon  betweeD  vtltaaui  and  noiicM.  Mr.  Iicadam  ia  of 
iiplniou  thut  w-'i-iirit;  of  tenure  waa  practioally  nuiiutained  by  tbe  trorkiuK 
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of  the  coatnmur  oaart  (Traiia.  235),  Bllhoagh  tUia  was  fo 
oUier  ultogethei  aaknono  Ui  M  erudile  a  \awjer  be  Coke  (!43.  n.  A).  But 
tllU  optiuiiDtia  viaw  of  the  maiiorUi  ooorb  wuald  seeiu  baid  to  recoacils 
with  (1)  ^'^'i  r>u>ta  as  the  teinoDstraDoes  of  Wjdif  aDd  Laogland,  nipni 
gl8,(er.  LeaduD,260,n.  S):  or  (2)  tLe  retortof  vUL^inB  to  tliorojral  court 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  obt-iin  juxtioe  (Vinogradoff,  19,  46,  and  notea) ;  ot 
(S)  the  hislarj  of  Castle  Combe  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Iieadam'a  eiplatutiotiB, 
252,  a.  2).  Am  la  the  praetine  of  htreditar;  BQcoPStion  as  »  mle  (248), 
theie  i»  uo  controvurs; :  and  tliB  paasafce  quoted  from  Hanssen,  that  ia 
North  GemiBii;  "nach  dem  Tod  eines  Hurnen  mudo  der  B^t*!  ua^ 
mit  einem  seiner  Sohne  laa  neoem  kontrabist,  was  falaUeh  elnem 
Erbreoht  sich  naherit "  (248,  n.  3),  talis  in  favour  of  the  eontentiou  in 
the  text. 

52.  Brewer,  Cahndar  of  State  Papert,  a.  lOSt,  No.  3297. 

53.  lb.  Appendix,  1546,  No.  53. 

51.  Fauli,  Drei  volkitmrflitdiaflliehe  Dmhinhri/len,  53. 

55.  Tht  Pieamnt  Poetie  of  Prineely  Pmrifce.  by  Sir  WUliom  Forrest, 
Priest:  in  Slarkey'a  England  (E.E.T.8.),  115.  Forrest,  however,  in  this 
passage  is  perbapa  Bpfakiug  of  "  fsrins  "  in  the  earlier  sense  of  the  lerm. 

56.  Fronde,  in  his  d<^Bcription  of  Somerset's  action  as  doe  U)  a  wnti- 
menlal  and  unptaotiosJ  "entbaBiasm"  whioh  dreamt  of  ■' 
ftTarice,  sel fish n ess,  and  cmeltj  ont  of  the  heart  of  mankind,  a 
bock  tbe  Golden  Age  "  {tliit.,  pop.  ed.,  iv.  SCG,  368),  seems  to  have  been 
undulj  influeuoed  by  the  opinions  of  Fagot  and  other  members  of  the 
Council,  and  to  have  failed  to  notice  the  pieviooB  eflbrts  in  the  eune 
direction. 

57.  Bee  Longhborongh's  Bommary  of  the  cbsbb  quoted  at  length  in 
Scriveu,  On  Copyboldt  (ed.  1816),  221-223.  The  position  of  affitira  as  late 
as  IGD7  is  made  clear  by  The  Sarvei/or'»  Dialogue  bj  LN.  (John  Norden), 
published  in  that  year ; 

"Farmer.  .  .  .  You  have  no(  sntisGed  me  ,  ,  .  tonoliiug  the  fines  erf 
OnstomaT;  tenants  of  inheritance.  .  .  ." 

"  SareeyoT.  ,  .  .  This  kind  of  tenant  bath  aeldoiD  any  competitor  to 
omnlate  bis  oSer,  because  the  tenant  leavsth  comnionlj  one  either  in  right 
oT  inheritance,  or  b;  surreoder  to  suoceed  him,  and  he  by  custom  of  the 

DOT  is  to  be  accepted  tenant,  always  provided  he  must  agree  «ith  the 
brd,  if  the  cmlom  of  Ihe  manor  hdd  not  the  fine  certain,  a*  in  few  it  doth." 
I  He  goea  on  to  argue  that  the  reocut  increase  hod  only  kept  pace  with  the 
lise  in  the  prices  of  farm  prodnce;  11,12. 

69.  See,  among  other  coutempornry  writers,  Crovley,  in  The  Wajf  to 
Wealth :  Worl-t,  Hi :  "  Ye  ,  .  .  levied  greator  Bnea  than  have  hcTetofoi-e 
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been  lavled,  pat  tlicm  from  llie  liberties  (and  in  a,  manner  inhFiritaiioe^ 
tlint  tbe;  hald  by  Daetom,"  etc.    Of.  the  «ame  nriter'B  In/orjuation,  e 
ib.  ieS-166. 

S^a.  This  woi  Ihe  reanlt,  aooordmg  to  Bornhiik,  folloning  Fucbs,  of 
the  Bnbstitntion  of  pajmentB  tor  semeaa  in  Neuvorpotnraoru  in  the 
Gigbteenth  oentar})'.  "  Alhnahlicb  loaclit  eich  Beiteiia  liea  Hensohafton 
die  Aoaehauung  geltend  dass  das  Beeitzreoht  an  deu  Eofeu  selbst  duiob 
dio  PBolitTBttrii^  eina  Novation  erfahren  habe,  daea  die  Banern  welohe 
biahet  eineo  lebenslanglichen  udui'  gar  noch  einea  erbUcbeii  Betits  aa 
ibren  Giitem  gebabt  batten,  ihie  buDeilioben  Stellen  qui  nooh  uf  I 
Zeitpaobt  bee^Ben."  ■ 

SO.  See  MaTBbull,  lliiral  Economy  of  Qhuceitertkire,  il,  9.  I 

(to.  Ed.  1523,  fo.  Ivi. 

61.  Supplication  0/  the  Poor  Commoni,  iii^Four  Sapptiealioni,  80,  The 
Introilnctinn  of  leases  would  seem  to  have  been  BomuttmeB  agreed  to  hj 
tba  tenants  nndei  preasure;  eee  e.g.  the  very  interesting  accoaot  given 
hj  Ibe  jnrors  of  the  manor  of  Hewlinglon  early  in  tbe  seTentc(>iith  century 
of  the  change  efleoted  in  the  two  rojal  lonJsbipB  of  Bn>m£eld  and  Yale 
Id  North  Wulua.  The  tenants  claimed  that  the  lands  were  "ileeoendable 
to  them  and  their  beirs,  as  well  by  copy  of  Court  Roll  na  by  the  ctistome 
of  the  couutroy."  But  InlGfiS  "their  OBlatea  iu  the  said  lands  werecalled 
in  question."  It  vaa  found  that  the  rents  paid  were  more  thim  £105  lees 
than  in  ancient  limes  "  by  reason  of  the  great  mortality  and  plagues  .  ,  , 
in  tbe  raigne  of  Edward  the  third,  end  of  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glindor, 
by  resBon  of  which  morlallity  and  rebellion  the  oountrey  was  wasted  .  .  . 
in  BO  niuoh  that  tbe  then  Lords  of  the  Soyle  were  ooDstraioed  by  their 
Stenards  and  uIHcers  to  grauDte  the  said  landes  at  a  lesaer  rent  ...  to 
Bucli  as  oould  be  gotten  to  take  it"  Oommissiouera  were  appointed  to 
make  a  survey,  and  "revive  the  said  decayed  rent";  and  tbe  tenanta 
Burrendered  tb^r  "  oopiefl  and  cuatoniarie  eatalca,"  and  agreed  to  accept 
leoacB  of  forty  ysMs  instead  of  them,  upon  the  old  rent,  with  a  line  of  two 
yonia'  rent  upon  the  taking  out  of  tHeir  leases. — Palmer,  Ancietit  Teauro 
>H  Om  Xardiet  (Wroxhiua,  ISSi),  ISO. 

G9.  SI  HtiD,  VIII.  c.  in :  St,  iii.  297. 

63.  Of.  Bcobobm  on  Freitdt  Peaiattt  Proprielnrship  in  tbe  Econonttt 
Jtmrnnl,  1.  71. 

ei.  Tbe  earliest  dlstloct  evidence  of  tbe  encloaare  of  more  than  an 
oomsiotiid  aero  In  oaiumon  fleldi  is  that  given  by  tbe  atatutea  4  Hen.  YIL, 
00,  16,  l()(H8IJ-9}.  TUu  Iinuier  says  tbat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  "many 
town*"  (of  cnuisotnthewnwof  rnralcantreaof  pupnlation)  "and villages 
have  Imt'O  lut  dawn  and  the  Selda  dyked  and  made  pastures . .  .  q 
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and  Qxe  liltar,  whieli  applies  to  the  vbnla  kiD^nm.  ordeis  tbe  mtrtktim 
of  iu7iisp«dec«jo^  "wilhin  three  yeree  part."  The  Qninliin  letter,  pri 
in  Denton.  Fi/tM^i(A  Cnt.,  318,  vhidi  ooald  not  have  been  vrilleD  befon 
14S6.  describes  the  cbangea  in  that  Tillage  as  "within  this  liii  yor.' 
Bot  the  movement  had  pmbeblv  been  is  progreea  fcr  some  veara  befbni 
it  attractt-d  the  nntiee  of  Parliament ;  and  &□  anonjmoas  pampliletrar  on 
the  Siaple  (onnjectnrallj  iJeotiSed  with  Clement  Armstrang:),  writiDg 
piobablT  in  1519,  «peabt  of  the  dtetrnction  of  "  a  400  or  50l»  lilUgM  in 
the  mjddcll  parts  oFUie  bodj  of  the  reame''  ss  haiing'  ocaorred  "  nitUin 
a  aiit?  jeara  "  (Panli,  Thfi  Denlaekn/itHt  36).  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
BOB  teit  that  he  ia  apeak  in^  very  vaeoelj,  and  probably  Bays  "  sixlT  je«»  " 
merely  becanse  the  aeceBsion  of  Edward  IV.  gave  hioi  a  eonrenienl  pt^ot 
from  vbicb  to  recknn.  I  have  iieoonliDgly  taken  the  date  117Q  aa  in- 
dicating with  safficieut  accnrae;  the  beginaing  of  tbe  moTement  on 
anythine  like  a  large  scale. 

65.  It  will  be  eeea  later  tliat  moat  of  the  distcictg  which  vere  found 
to  be  nlready  enclosed  when  the  eceond  wave  of  change  set  in.  had  been 
eneloecd  before  1550 — in  tooet  cases  thirty  yeara  before.  The  popular 
distnrbances  dnring  the  reign  of  Charles  L  seem  to  have  been  oaased  bj 
the  endosai«  of  wastes,  eommoni,  wnodg,  nnd  marshes,  and  not  of  oniumca 
fields.  See  Bill.  3I8S.  Commminn,  iv.  52  Cvfastcs.  I6«);  69  (moor, 
1641);  53  (marah.  1641);  53  (wood.  1641):  t.  37,  !»  fmarsl.ea,  1642-8); 
91  (woods.  1643>  The  riot  in  Leicestershire  in  1607  waa,  howersr, 
pmbably  due,  to  a  large  estenl,  to  the  enaloenre  of  arable  laad:  tot 
Bnch  encloaures,  as  will  be  seen  later,  went  on  longer  there  Ihnn  elsa~ 
where.  It  is  noticesbte  that  in  'Wntts'  BiblioOieca  Br'tanniea  there  an 
no  entries  nader  the  head   of  "Encloanrea"   between  the  yean  1656 

66.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  authorities  for  what  is  appaient 
on  glancing  at  the  Ai/ricaltvral  Survegi,  to  which  reference  will  be  mads 
later.  See,  fbr  instanoe,  Eatlandihire :  "  When  the  first  great  mn  of 
enclosures  tuok  place,  which  was  about  the  year  ITGO"  (Marsball's 
AUlraetfor  Midland  Dep.,  242). 

67.  According  to  the  flgores  nsually  quoted  from  Portor'a  Frngreu  of 
Ike  HiUion  (ed.  1S47,  HG),  there  were  3867  Enclosure  Acta  pnased  be- 
tween 1760  and  1844,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  almost  half  the 
nnmber  of  pari  ah  es— 8500  (ScrutWn,  Comtnpm.  113).  Bot  (1)  some 
parishes  were  dealt  with  by  two  or  more  Acta;  (2)  many,  especially  of 
the  later.  Acta  were  for  the  enclosure  of  cnnunons  and  wastes  only;  and 
(S)  Acta  were  passed  to  hasten  the  change  in  many  parishes  wherein  the 
cuueulidatiou  of  holdiogs  hod  already  tukcn  place  to  u  caasideiaUa  extent. 
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C7b.  Bee  the  ntaBoni  ^reo  by  CoimiBchiiui.  IndunCry  bmA  (himm 
ii.  51,  S3,  fdi  LeliOTiDg  thut   tbi^  CTil  dl  mulomu'e  ''oeoBBd 
prautiobl  importoiiDe  "  about  Uiu  tiate. 

iiS.  ToBur  (ea.  Duleot  Society),  111— 

"  All  theat  doo  encloBnTe  Ijring  .  ,  . 
KTntnulp  (if  doubt  7G  dnn  mske) 
Bj  Snffcilk  and  Esses  ^  t»te." 

Mt.  Pratb*3o  HTii«i4»  (  FinnBan  and  firiji-OM  nf  EngliA  Fanning. 
Uikt  "  the  f  iToverliial '  Safinlk  stUBR '  (sum  to  paint  to  tlif  outl;  oitinatuiB 
of  puish  fields." 

6!^.  I'oeaer,  iw  prerioiu  note.  Srieft  OmootpC,  10:  "We  fine  tiie 
ctnnilyes  irlien'  most  Inolaaien  lir  are  lonst  wealthj-,  bb  Eshcs.  Kent. 
Nortliaaiptoii,  etc."  FiU^ierbeTt,  Burvaying  (1S3S>X  repnotcd  m  Aunient 
Trocti  on  Bvalandrij.  f>S :  "  It  may  fortune  mem  wyl  asy,  tiiat  if  all  be 
Gnoloesd,  that  tiiere  wold  be  menj  limle  lanes,  a£  there  be  in  Eraex." 
The  author  of  a  TindicatioK  of  tht  CimiiideraiiiiBt,  etc  (1B5SX  in  the 
Bodldan  (Gongli,  Leir—  7),  quotes  the  antiior  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mslan- 
oWy  ae  Baying  "  the  ncheKt  conntries  ore  still  enoloBiid.  as  Essex,  Kent, 
witJi  iu,ete.:  Bpeio,  Italj."  Surnei/ of  Easx,  by  Young  (18(J7),  i.  IBl 
'-Eases  has  lor  ages  been  an  ontdoacd  ODtintry,  ao  that  there  waa  no  £cdd 
here  for  the  great  FarllnmeDtuy  exertiDns  nhieh  have  been  made  In  ae 
many  rAur  ooauties.''  Bnt  it  would  uppaar  frum  his  fiiet  rf<part  (17SS) 
that  LD  the  aoDthani  part  of  Ihe  ooDnty  "  tbe  arable  land  in  abnnl  forl^ 
lUiiiahei  in  the  oonnty "  atiU  had  -  vorj  mnnfi  in  open  oammcjn  fldda" 
The  arerage,  he  says,  vae  1200  Bcires  per  patidi,  ajDonnting  on  the  whole 
to  IB.OOO  acicE.  It  nil!  be  seen  that  in  Hjddle^ei  the  fields  u  a  rale 
remained  opened,  ao  that  the  conditions  of  the  aoath  of  Essex  and  of 
Uiddleeei  mat-  be  regarded  aa  Bimilai. 

70,  Briffe  Conoeipt  and  Barton,  rb  in  prerioaa  note.  Harvey  (1T9G), 
53:  "There  is  no  partian  of  Kent  that  ie  occuped  by  a  Domnmnily  of 
penauB,  BE  in  many  other  oonutiea."  The  only  enrlosnreg  Toeommeaded 
in  the  Survey  (53, 127,  ITS)  are  of  itBBleB  and  oommonB. 

71.  SuTWS,  1^^  (iQ  Haialiaira  Saiiete  nf  Southern  Hep,  B):  "The 
land  is  genemliy  enoloeed.  .  .  .  The  largei  oomtnon  fields  lie  towarda 
OambridesBbire."  Saoon^  BuTvey,  by  YonngflSlS},  48:  "Enolosing  Um 
gone  en  aa  well  in  Bertfordehire  as  ire  have  any  reason  to  eJTpeot  in  a 
muntrj;  lo  generi^  enolun-d  of  ofd  time.  There  remains,  hovever,  mnch 
to  be  done  on  the  northern  port  of  the  oatiiiI5."  Ltdand  reoords, 
"Frnni  LntoD  to  St.  Albaiis  6  inlleB  bv  woody  and  enclosed  groand* 
(V.  124J, 
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72.  There  ie  here  *  most  fffcriking  concnrreBDe  of  enrlier  mud  later 
nthoritiei.  From  nliicb  it  ia  erident  tbat  Blmost  ail  the  tihange  in 
'WuwieksMre  had  been  effei^t«d  bj  the  lime  LaUnd  Tinted  tiie  aonuty, 
(U)d  ihkt  it  tben  Tomained  aiidutiiTbed  nDtil  the  midillc-  of  tbe  cdgbHonlb 
OBntm;.  Iielaud,  Jlinsmr^,  it.  67:  "I  lenmed  tS,  Warnidt  iLat  llie 
most  port  of  tiie  ahire  of  Warwick  that  lyetb  u  Atoq  BlTer  draoeadeth 
OD  tbe  ligbt  band,  or  ripe  of  it,  ia  in  Aiden  (for  kd  i«  the  anoiect  came  nf 
tbnt  part  of  the  sbire),  and  the  groaud  in  ArJeu  is  much  enoloaed. 
plenlihil  of  gnts,  but  not  of  oom.  The  othei  put  of  'Warviohahire  that 
lyeth  on  the  left  hand  or  ripe  of  A»on  Rii-er,  mnch  to  the  aonth,  ia  for 
the  moBt  part  chaEupiou,  aomewhat  barren  of  wood,  but  plentifal  of  oom." 
Cf.  witb  this  tbe  «iun>ey  of  1794  (in  Manli&U'e  ViiUanil,  SSI}:  'Abonl 
40  jrean  ago  tbe  aontbern  and  eastera  parta  of  tbia  ooaat;  oonaifteil 
moatly  of  open  fielda."  For  the  nortbem  oomer  of  tie  oonnty,  ct 
Marshall.  Sural  Eooa.  Midla-ni  CiiuuUet,  i.  4,  S. 

73.  6eDond  Surwy  (IglS)  b;  Pitt,  S2.  53 :  *•  The  greater  part  of  thi* 
county  ia  Bncient  enclosure.  .  •  .  Part  of  tbe  vale  of  ETeaham  and  aome 
other  riob  common  fielda  are  of  modern  etielomire,"  Cf.  JVrat  Aireej 
(I"94)  bj  Pomeroj  (in  MaraLa!],  ITeirlern  Dep,  S57):  "The  rnort  elten- 
BiTB  (open  fleida)  are  in  tbe  aeigbbonrbood  of  Bredon,  Eipple,  and  to  tho 
eaat  ot  Wonieslpj,"  See  alao  Marsball,  Bural  £f>o?i.  </  OJoUfriffrafctre,  i. 
16,  for  the  sontbem  part  of  tbe  abire.  Lieland  found  man;  ouclosurea  in 
tbe  oeotre  and  north-weal  (iv.  J01-112X 

7«.  J'trit  £umn.  1791  (in  Msraball,  Jforfharn  l}ep..  Ill):  "In  thia 
oonntj  tbe  lands  or  oommon  fields  of  townahipe  were  for  the  moat  part 
eneloaed  aoon  afier  the  Beitoratioa."  SbookA  Sutw^  (ISIO),  8S:  "The 
£rat  antbeotio  occoant  I  can  find  of  enolosoiea  ia  of  Byliope  in  165S,  laA 
of  gtuekton  eomnion  fields  in  1G59,  oonlaininE  1T63  acrea," 

75.  Suraey  of  1791  (lu  Monball.  HlkVL  Drp.,  334,  335):  "Tbare  are 
316  pariabes  in  the  dietrict,  227  of  vbieh  are  in  a  state  of  encloanre,  and 
69  in  open  field.  .  .  .  Feibaps  Dne-balf  of  tbe  eneloaed  pariebei  may  be 
denominated  old  enclnaoreB,  at  least  that  proportion  may  be  said  to  be 
occmpied  ae  graKing  fflrma,  nbiob  ia  tbe  use  to  which  old  encioaed  land  in 
thia  oonnty  ia  generally  applied,"  To  jndge  from  the  Briefe  Cotwsift 
before  qnoled,  and  tbe  reference  to  tbia  connty  in  tbe  pumpMet  CMoJn 
Ommbi  (in  Four  Ssjiplicatimu),  it  might  be  tboQgbC  tbat  the  cbangea 
were  mneb  more  aweeping.  Bnt  beaidea  tbe  estimate  gicen  in  the  Airaey, 
there  ia  abundant  evidenoe  to  tbe  contrary  in  the  Eimloeim  Aett,  and  in 
ToBiig'c  NaTtheni  Tow,  i.  59,  G2.  There  may  poambly  have  been  ■  good 
deal  of  encJoaing  jnet  before  Hie  pamphlet  referred  to  wsa  written,  thosgli 
inst  Boon  have  come  tp  an  end,  owing  either  to  tbe  force  of  I 
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(^ituou,  oi  to  the  diB(nvei7  that  ptrStore  brmiag  was  not  to  proCbible  u 
bad  been  anticipated. 

TC.  Sarwy  of  17M  (in  Uanball'i  ir«ri«rm  £>«]i.,  173) :  "  Tbii  ooantj  does 
not  oratain  mnoh  ooromon-Beld  lantta,  moat  of  tliese  liaving  been  rormerl; 
otiolnMd,  anil  before  Acta  of  Parliaoieat  for  ttiat  pnipone  were  in  nae." 

77.  Tliat  a  terj  considerable  amonnt  of  enclosiag  hod  taken  place  m  I 
Uie  •onthem  and  weatern  part  of  Letceateiibire  before  the  middle  ol 
■eTent4«atb  centor;  is  appareat  bora  tbe  liatd  given  in  Lee'a  Btgalah 
Entiaittn,  5,  S.  On  tbe  other  band,  Leioeater,  to  tlie  author  of  tbe  Bri^M 
Ooneeipt,  was  tbe  bhTuI  example  of  tbe  orila  of  cliBiupioa  (though  it  iaf 
Inio  lie  probably  wrote  a  hundred  yeara  earlier);  aad  the  Sareey  of  180ft  1 
(Marthall,  Midland  Dep.,  201)  says  that  "  a  very  large  proportion  of  UdS  -f 
ooanly  has  been  enclosed  in  modern  limea,  aad  within  the  lait  thirty  a 
forty  yaara." 

76.  Tbe  retunu  to  the  Inqne«t  of  lAlT  sho«  that  encloaareB  had 
already  taken  place  sporadical  I  y  all  aver  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  in  most 
caaeithenamber  of  acres  was  amait—IQ,  18,22,30,  GO  (i.e.  a  half-virgale, 
three-fonrtha  of  a  Tirgale,  a  virgate,  two  virgutea)!  attbangh  in  three  or 
s  aa  targe  aa  300  aorea,  ami  in  one  even  600.  The 
M  of  tbe  Goveminent  probabl;  prevented  any  further  violent 
eaotoBores.  For  there  ia  no  snggeation  of  the  enclosure  of  aroila  in 
QrieBaaeet  of  the  Norfolk  Bebett  (see  Buseell,  Ket'i  BebcUion);  audi 
Tuaser,  whose  eiperieuse  waa  obtained  at  West  Dereham  aud  Norwi  ' 
(pp.  xi  v.,  IV.),  takes  from  Norfolk  bis  illustralionB  of  tbe  evils  of  champla 
(p.  112).  Aocording  to  the  Survey  of  1796  (in  Marshall,  Eatlem  T 
301)  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  woa  even  then  in  common  tielda ;  i 
Maraball  (_Bural  Eeon.  Norfolk,  8)  telht  us  that  "towards  tbe  north  a 
sumo  pretty  eitenalve  oommon  fields  atill  remained  opeo."  East  Norfidl 
was,  however,  geoerally  eticlosed,  and  Maraball  dcalures  that  "  upon  tl 
whole,  Boat  Norfolk  at  large  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  old  e 
oonntry  "  (it.,  4).  The  probable  eKplanatiou  la  that  ttiie  bad  come  al 
gradoally  and  by  pleocmeol,  as  eaob  owoer  or  copyholder  su 
getting  cootiol  of  a  few  adjacent  strips,  Thua  the  Suriv.g  of  1796  (uAjfl 
remarks,  "The  natural  ioduatiy  or  tbe  people  is  such  that,  wherevar^ 
person  can  get  four  or  five  acres  together,  he  planla  a  whitethorn  hed 
around  it,  and  sets  an  oak  at  every  rod  dietagco,  which  is 
to  by  a  kind  of  general  courtesy  from  one  neigbbonr  to  ann 
In  tbia  wuy  many  or  moat  of  tbe  common  fields  of  East  Norfolk  ap- 
pear to  have  been  enoloaed."  For  isolated  atrips  of  glebe  or  othei: 
land  atill  remaining  in  tbe  midst  of  auob  enciosurea,  aee  Maraball, 
XorfolJt,  8. 
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79.  Tbeie  aeem  to  be  no  K«enible  MtiButn  lot  Uie  U*  o(  WigltL 
It  WM  tbooght  iieo«»«u7  to  pwa  •  apeotal  Aet  in  It8S-9  to  pnmKt 
jepDpnlatkni,  aad  Uie  A.ct  ibites  thftt  ■■  moay  towu  ud  lilb^M  bad  bcMt 
Jet  down  '  (^.,  iL  S10>  On  tba  other  hand,  in  ISOS  (SWrwf;  (33)  lh«m 
wen  still  "  anne  common  fi^Mi.'' 

SO.  See  n.  78,  ntpro. 

8L  la  17M,  imt  of  84,000  oems  of  aiahK  21,000  nere  still  in  open 
fielils  1  bat  out  of  Ibe  eightj-ooe  casea  of 'endnBure  gi*cii  id  tlio  Surrtf 
of  1313  (31S>,  ten  aie  called  "ol,!,''  uid  aoneUmn  "tcot  oM:"  Md 
Leland  (bond  "  modf  uid  endoaed  groiuid  "  for  eight  milM  from  Lftten 
to  61.  Albans,  t.  13L 

83.  See  Aobiey,  qnoW  in  Sarattoo,  79. 

Sa  Torithire.  For  the  Biut  Biding,  sas  (he  BMlnwra  Jitt;  tbo 
Suriwy  of  1312, 39 :  Toung'd  NorOfn  T^ar.l  H&.178:  it  S-lliS^-tl: 
iiL117.  PorthaMvUb  Riding,  the  Endomrf  Actt;  tli«  Snrrftot  1800, 
353:  BudfottheTaleofPiolcentig,  Marihall,  Bur.  Earn,  of  rsrtt^  L  SO. 
For  the  Wat  Riding,  see  Surveg  of  1799  (in  Utmliall.  SertK  Dfp„  313), 
Ur.  ScnittoD'd  remark,  that  in  the  North  and  But  Ridings  few  oommon 
fields  rBmainod  illlX  though  prebahlj  true  of  ISOO.  wonlii  bo  hardly 
coneot  for  1T60. 

84.  Liaeolnihire !  Eartaiure  AOs;  Sunvy  of  IT94  (iu  Mtushall'* 
Eatlem  Dep.,  IG):  Suims  of  1T99  bjr  Arthur  Young,  IT,  IB,  79, 80(U» 
of  AKhoIme),BadgJ8oS3,  81;  Todq^s  NorOmrn  Tour,  i.  T7-S1. 

85.  NotUn^tuaAIre !  a  large  port  of  the  shire  iraa  oiMU|iiod  b;  tha 
Forest  of  Sherwood.  For  the  rest,  see^Bneloiitrp  Aetr,  and  the  Surrtf  of 
1798, 

86.  Derbgihire:  S<in!«y  of  1791,  S3:  Farle;'si?urwy  (^  1813,  ii.  Tl-Tii. 

87.  Buntinodomhire.  According  to  the  Surrey  of  1793  (in  MnwiiBira 
iBddl.  Dap.,  407),  oqI;  forty-one  oat  of  the  hnndred  and  sii:  tnons  and 
faamlets  were  wholly  enolosei].  The  Siiivey  of  1S13, 87,  gi^es  a  list  of 
periaUe^  from  which  it  would  seem  thiit  almost  all  those  that  Weio 
enclosed  had  been  so  traoifonned  during  the  previous  fifty  yean.    I( 

neTer  (90),  that  "Qidding  Pivna  bos  bnen  enoloeed  800 
k  hedges,  w   '      ' 


tlie 


J  thirty. 


BLX  acres. 


and  at  F 


"  then 


■   two  '0]ien 


M 


fums;   the  remainder  of  the  parish  has  been  enclosed  three  hutidrcd 
88.  CambridgttMre.    The  SurvBg  of  1794  (in  Marshall's  Midi  Drp., 
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90.  SMcUnqhamtUrt:  Sartei/  of  17M  (in  MarahBlt'i  Midi  Dep., 
497) :  "  The  county  containB  about  91,906  ftores  of  common  fields,  ei- 
clnaiTB  of  wMles."  John  Wcrliilge,  in  his  SyiUma  Agrieultiaas  (2[id  ed. 
1675,  11},  tells  his  render  to  "compare  such  Countdta  and  PUcea  In 
EnglDiid  thut  ue  lot  tlie  moat  part  upon  Encloaute  with  the  Champioa 
uud  CliilUrne  Couatiet  and  Plucea."  By  this  piirase,  I  suppose  we  may 
at  least  underBt«ud  tlie  southern  pottiooa  of  BncMn^hiimahire  and 
Oifordehire. 

91.  ^iddleeex  :  fiumey  of  1794  (io  Marshall's  SourtDep.,  102) ;  "The 
ootnmon  HcUb  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  ara  at  present  oa  a  good 
course  of  husbandry,  form  a  large  proportion  as  to  the  number  of  ftores, 
wheo  compered  to  the  oitltivatsd  enoloaureB  in  the  county."  Dnring  the 
Are  years,  1802-1807,  11,620  acres  io  camman  fields  ware  enctoeed ;  and 
there  still  remained  ten  or  twelve  thonaaud  acree  open  (Tuke's  Survey,  2ud 
Bd,  121,132). 

92.  Berkahire:  Bunmy  of  1794  C^  Marahall's  Sonth  Dep.,  48):  "A 
iDoiety  at  least  of  the  arable  laud  of  Berkshire  is  still  lying  in  common 
field." 

93.  WiUihire :  Burvei/  of  1794  (u.s.,  191) :  "At  IhU  time  the  greater 
half  of  the  paiisbes  in  this  distriot  are  wholly  or  partly  in  a  common  field 

94.  OUnieeitenhxTe:  Sunay  of  1794  (in  Marshall's  Weilem  Dep.,  SSI) : 
"  The  common  field  and  common  meadow  system  of  agriculture  we  find 
scarcely  anywhere  more  prevalent  than  in  QlouceaterBhire."  Cf.  Bur.. 
Eean.  of  OlmiceiteTihire,  i.  16 ;  ii.  69. 

95.  Here/ordthirt .-  Survei/  of  1794  (a.s.,  26S). 

96.  Osrlain  Caiaet  in  Four  Supplieationt  (E.E.T.^.y,  38,  99. 

97.  Ot  Young's  Southern  GounHei,  145, 140. 

98.  Bee  Palmer,  Ancient  Manures  in  the  Manher  a/  N.  Walee,  25,  26  ; 
and  HansBen,  Agrarhitiorurhe  Abhaadlangen,  217. 

99.  See  Ftothero,  Engltah  Farming,  2,  3. 

[Note. — A  sammory  of  recent  concluBionsaa  to  the  Influence  of  Roman 
taw  on  the  poeition  of  the  peo^anta  in  Oermaoy,  may  now  be  found  in 
A.  Buchenberger's  Agrarieeiea  und  AgTarpoUtih  (1893),  93-97,  (one  of  the 
volumes  in  Wagner's  Lehr-  und  Mandbnch  der  paHliiehen  Oekonomit).^ 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 


[AtrTHOBiTiES. — The  oIiaruiiteT  of  mediEeval  poor  relief  has  been  plaoad 
in  a  dear  light  by  the  QeMltiehte  der  birohliohea  Arnenpfiegii  of  tllB 
Oatholio  thealogioD  and  Dcononuat,  Georg  Batzioger  (2nd  ed.  188^ 
Fraiboig'im-Breisgaa)  nhich  was  called  foitti  by  the  too-sveepiQg  mq- 
demnfttien  of  the  mediaoral  ohuich  by  A.  Emtniagtutue,  in  the  iatro- 
daotion  hi  his  standard  collectioa  of  moaognLpbs  in  Dai  Armenwaat 
und  dia  Armengeiettgabung  in  Europdisohen  Siaalen  (1870).  BatzingHi 
hsB  prootlcall;  removed  out  of  the  field  of  oontroversy  many  long- 
diipnted  pointii ;  although  be  hu  heaitated  to  apply  iua  oouolnaiong  to 
Snglnnil.  He  has  been  mielod  by  Cobbett'a  Hiitory  of  the  Prolatant 
BefoTnuUi(m  (1829);  whioh  is  uevertheleHs,  in  Bpil«  of  its  esuggera- 
tiona,  an  able  proBOntation  of  a  view  worth  considuring.  Fionz  li^la 
Las  onmpleted  the  work  of  Batzinger  by  hia  acoouitt  of  the  diaooBMon 
among  Catholic  theologians  in  the  aiiteeatb  century  coQcetnlng  the 
tbuury  of  almegiving,  tn  hia  ScitrBge  zur  Gttdhichte  rta,  der  Armenjifiege 
(Freiborg-im-BreiBgau,  ISSl);  and  he  has  rediBoavered  for  modem 
ecouomistH  the  treatise  of  Vires,  and  the  reforms  of  Ypros.  An  account 
of  tbo  movement  for  the  reform  of  poor-relief  on  the  Proteatajit  side  is 
given  in  Sobmoller,  Zur  Geichiahle  der  natvmaJBkonomaeheji  Aiuichlen  in 
JleiUtehlaiui  leShrend  der  Be/ormatiotuperuxle  (1361),  and  in  Wiske- 
mann,  DarattUang  der  in  Deutiehlaad  siir  Zeit  der  Befonaaiion  liemdun- 
dm  iialiiiniilSkoaomUi^tea  Antiditeu  (1861).  A  most  admirable  thongh 
very  brief  Bnivey  of  the  whole  hifitoryof  poor-tBlief,far  more  complete  and 
eoholarly  than  any  similar  attempt,  has  recently  been  written  by  Gerhard 
Uhlhorn,  nnder  the  bead,  Armenwatsa  :  Geiohifkie,  in  the  HaHdmurterbask 
der  Btaatiwiuenichnflen  (vol.  i,  1890,  Jena) :  to  this  is  appended  a  useful 
bibliograiihy  of  French  and  German  works.  There  is  an  article  by  Beil- 
senstein  on  the  history  of  poor-ielief  in  France,  in  Sohmollar's  JoArbuoA 
/fir  Qeietigebimg,  v.,  vhich  presents  important  points  of  comparison  with 
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BDBknd.  Edon'i  groal  wotb.  The  SlaU  of  Ou  Poor  (1797),  is  cbicQj  ni 
fill  [or  a  later  period,  and  for  the  earlier  oonlnru^  ooittiuus  little  n 
than  D  jmcfi  ol  Icpahtlon :  eiea  tbis  ii  not  sJimji  exactly  ai 
it  la  neooHarj'  la  baye  oonBtant  teoonns  to  the  text  of  the  Btatateo. 
Utbe  It  ia  well  to  ooDRUlt  E^lwin  Hatoh.  amtMh  of  Chareh  Ingtiluti 
(ISST);  for  titlio  to  England,  Eemble'a  Baximii  in  EagUrnd,  bk.  ii 
II  (new  oi).  1870):  and  for  early  Cbriation  oharit;,  Uhlhom,  C 
Ckarltg  tn  the  Ancient  Church  (Engl,  trana.  1883),  On  tiio  relief  ol 
iuainb«r«  by  emit  gilds  and  religionB  fraternities,  most  <•(  the  < 
referred  to  In  oli.  ill.  contain  information.  As  to  the  endowed  h 
and  eapeaiall]'  the  U'p<^r-houBeB,  some  inlbrmatioQ  ia  oollscted  in 
too,  HiMl.  of  Bpidfmir^  in  Britaia  (1891).  There  Is  a.  good  article  a 
Ohoreb  Aloi  by  Peaoock,  la  tbe  ATchaohgiedl  Journal,  xl.  (1883). 
peraooal  oharitj,  nnd  indeed  for  moat  sides  of  roctliffiral  all 
oliundaDt  material  in  to  be  round  in  the  numerous  colloctions 
Thosa  moat  used  in  tbe  following  chapter  boTe  been  tbe  Bnnj  1 
Intwifonri,  ed.  Tymtns,  Cauiden  Soc.  (1850);  Fifty  Englinh  I 
PnrnlvellfortheE^irly  Engl.  Text  Soc  (1882);  am)  the  Calendar  off 
Cmrt  of  IlmiUng,  London,  part  ii.  1358-1688,  tA.  Bharpe,  for  the  C 
of  London  (leSO),  For  vagabondage,  0.  J.  Eibton-Turner'a  Bitb 
YagmnU  (1887)  will  be  fonnd  very  useful ;  and  may  be  inpplen 
by  Harman's  Cavtat  for  CommOJi  OarKton  (1667-1573),  pabllsbed  6 
the  New  Shakoapeare  Booiety,  together  with  some  other  c< 
pHlnphlete,  under  tho  title,  Bogua  and  Vagahondt  of  Shalteipeare'i  T 
(IB80,aad  fbrtbe  E.E.T.S.,  1869).  But  much  of  tbe  DeceBaary  ii 
lion  on  tlie  whole  subject  has  to  be  gathered  &oni  miaeellaneouB  son 
Some  bints  nay  be  found  in  Nitti'a  article  on  Poor  Itflief  in  Italy,  li 
SiMn.  Reviete,  11.  (Jon.  1892).] 

S  OR.  The  history  of  the  relief  of  dietresa  in  the  Middle  .A 
iind  of  the  growth  of  the  Eliaahethan  poor  law,  i 
ooniiocted  with  more  than  one  burning  question  of  to-dim 
One  group  of  writers  has  been  wont  to  explai 
in  the  aixtoenth  century  for  some  pnblio  provision  for  t 
deatitutg  by  a  reference  to  the  religious  changes  of  1 
period ;  another  group,  by  pointing  to  the  economic  changesl 
To  the  former  the  English  Poor  Law  ia  the  standing  con- 
(temiiEition  of  the  Beformatiuu  ; '  to  the  latter  it  ia  a  sign  of 
that  diiinhpriRon  of  tbe  penjile  which  Iheyaecribe  to  modem 
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mothoda  of  production.'  Writers  of  every  Bchool,  almost 
without  exception,  have  Bpoben  ae  if  it  were  unique  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Bow  far  these  positions  are  true  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

Before  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
medieeval  destitution,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  means  for  its 
alleTiatioDiitwillbe  wel]  to  pass  in  review  the  various  agencies 
actually  employed  for  the  purpose.  From  such  a  survey  a 
number  of  conclusions  will  probably  disengage  themselves. 

In  the  early  Christitin  Church  the  maiu,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  sole  purpose  of  the  sums  of  money  contri- 
buted by  the  faithful,  and  collected  by  the  Church  officers, 
was  the  relief  of  poor  members;  and  eoolesiaGtical  theory 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  regarded  this  as  the  primary 
obligation  which  rested  upon  the  administrators  of  church 
property."  In  the  sisth  century,  and  owing  very  largely  to 
the  influence  and  example  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  custom 
arose  of  dividing  the  Church  revenues  into  four  portions,  one 
for  the  biabop,  one  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  one  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  fabric,  and  one  for  the  poor.' 
When  in  the  eighth  century  the  payment  of  tithe  became 
generally  obligatory,  the  same  rule  of  '[uadri partite  division 
was  extended  to  it;  and  as  tithe  was  the  largest,  most 
regular,  and  moat  general  source  of  revenue,  the  burden  of 
providing  for  the  poor  was  soon  regarded  as  especially 
attached  to  thia  branch  of  Church  income.  The  canons 
which  insist  on  the  payment  of  tithe,  and  the  secular  legis- 
lation enforcing  them,  invariably  declare  that  the  relief 
of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  demand ; 
and  many  of  the  Fathers  advocated  the  payment  chiefly 
on  that  ground.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  writes  that 
"  a  man  who  does  not  pay  bis  tithes  will  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
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&lt  Ihe  poor  wto  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  place  in  whidt  j 
he  lives ;  siBce  he  has  kept  back  for  his  own  usea  the  substauM 
which  God  has  aseigned  to  the  poor." ' 

In  England  a  tripartite  division  of  tithe  is  said  to  hav*] 
been  among  the  instrnctions  given  hy  Pope  Gregory  to  E 
Augostine;'  and  this  at  any  rate  was  what  was  prescribt 
by  later  occlesiftstical  councils,'  and  confirmed  by  a  law  0 
Ethelred  early  in  the  eleventh  century.'  Ethelred's  law  t 
bnt  a  repetition  of  the  language  of  the  ctinoQB :  "  The  Mag  anJ 
hii  Wliaa  have  chosen  and  said,  as  right  it  is,  that  one  thi 
partof  ihe  tithe  which  belongs  to  the  Church  shall  go  to  tlri 
reparation  of  the  cbnrch,  and  a  second  part  to  the  servants  o 
God,  and  a  third  to  God's  poor  and  needy  men  in  thraldom 

The  administration  of  all  Churoh  revenues  had  original 
been  in  the  bauds  of  the  bishops;  but  after  a  time  settL 
revenues  were  allotted  to  the  several  parishes,* 
revenues  were  very  naturally  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  thei 
aelves ;  and  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  a  portion  soc 
peared.""  In  the  reorganization  of  the  ecclesiastical  syate 
tierefore,  which  was  brought  about  on  the  Continent  by  t 
legislation  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  duty  of  relieving  tb^ 
poor  was  definitely  assigned  to  the  parish  priests,  who  w 
ordered  to  devote  to  that  purpose  the  proper  fracfion,- 
Bome  capitularies  a  fourth,  in  others  a  third, — of  the  tith) 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  plaoe  the  whole  work  of  charilj 
on  parochial  lines." 

English  lawgivers  followed  Continental  precedent. 
ordinance  ascribed  to  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York  in 
eighth  century,  ran  as  follows  :  "The  priests  are  to  take  titha 
of  the  people,  and  to  make  a  written  list  of  the  names  of  the 
givers,  and  according  to  the  authority  of  the  canons  they  are 
to  divide  them,  in  the  presence  of  men  that  fear  God.  The 
first  part  they  are  to  take  for  the  adornment  of  the  chnrch ; 
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but  the  Becond  they  are,  in  all  homtlity,  meroifally  to  dis- 
tribute ivitb  tbeir  own  handB,  for  the  uae  of  the  poor  and 
Btrangers;  tho  third  part,  however,  the  prieats  may  reserve 
for  themselvea." "  But  thia  rule  was  taken  verbally  from 
one  of  Charles  the  Great's  capitularies  of  the  year  801,'°  It 
was  afterwards  repeated  in  England  in  niuch  the  same  terms 
by  the  canons  of  jElfrio  in  960. 

On  the  Continent  the  parochial  system,  if  indeed  it  had 
ever  been  in  working  order,  soon  gave  way ;  and  aucih  relief 
of  the  poor  as  was  attempted  became  the  work  of  monasteries, 
of  hoapltala,  of  gilds,  and  of  private  almsgiving :  a  miscel- 
laneous congeries  of  benevolent  agencies,  with  no  sort  of 
mutnal  co-operation,  and  no  adequate  aupervisioa  of  the 
recipients  of  charity.  The  old  rules  as  to  the  employment 
of  tithes,  even  as  soon  as  the  twelfth  century,  were  in  many 
places,- — ao  we  are  assured  by  a  contemporary, — not  only 
little  regarded  but  well-nigh  forgotten." 

Poor  relief  in  England  followed,  it  would  seem,  a  oourse 
exactly  parallel.'"  The  richer  benefices,  or  their  tithes,  fell 
very  generally  into  the  hands  of  non-residentH, — of  Church 
dignitaries,  of  conventual  or  collegiate  bodies,  or  of  aliens ; 
who  would  scarcely  have  been  able,  even  bad  they  been 
disposed,  to  exercise  that  personal  care  in  the  distribution 
of  alms  which  tho  parochial  theory  assumed.  The  repeated 
provisions  in  statutes  and  canons  that  in  every  case  of  appro- 
priation  of  tithe  a  snfiicient  portion  should  he  allotted  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,*"  while  they  testify  to  the  surv  -7al  in  tha 
minds  of  legislators  of  the  idea  of  parochial  responsibility, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  original  purpose  of  tithe,  are  in- 
dications rather  of  the  cessation  of  the  practice  than  of  its 
maintenance.  The  evidence  is  negative  only,  but  it  is  fairly 
conclusive.  No  doubt  here  and  there  Church  dignitaries  and 
corporate  bodies  spent  considerable  sums  in  almsgiving  to 
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the  poor  of  tboee  parishes  whence   they  drew  tithe; 
where  thia  waa  bo,  it  was  regarded  as  the  gracious  outponrinj 
of  their  own  charity  rather  than  ae  a  matter  of  obiigatio 
enforced  by  public  opinion  or  eoclesiastical  discipline.    Mon 
over.ill  aa  we  may  think  of  some  of  theecoleaiastioftl  obangeftV 
of  the  sixteenth  centnrj',  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  if  itl 
hod  been  a  general  custom  to  allot  to  the  relief  of  distress  *  ^ 
oonaiderftble  proportion  of  the  tithe,  the  usage  would  have 
been  permitted  altogether  to  pass  away  when  impropriated 
tithes  were  transferred  to  secular  bands. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  ordinary  parochial  clergy  dis- 
tributed in  alms  any  large  part  of  their  income.  Chancer 'a 
"  poor  parson  of  a  town  "  (i.e.  township  or  village)  is  clearly 
pictured  to  us  aa  an  exception,  in  that 

"  Full  toth  neri:  him  to  oiu^n  for  h\»  tltbes. 
But  rather  wiilde  he  yevett  out  of  doute 
Unto  hia  poare  pariBheog  aboute 
Of  hiB  offring,  and  eke  of  hii  BObalonoe : 
He  ooalci  in  litcl  thing  have  snfllBaiipe. "  " 

Indeed,  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman  depicts  the  clergy  as 
80  impoverished  since  the  Great  Pestilence  that  they  had 
but  little  to'give — 

"  Personea  and  parisoh  preatea  ■  plajnetli  to  haore  biaschops 
That  heore  pnriBoh  hath  ben  pore  ■  setli  the  peatllence  tyme 
Aud  (uketh  leve  and  Ijcenee  •  at  LonduD  ta  dwelle, 
To  Binge  thor  for  gimoiiye  ■  ft>(  seUet  Is  awote."  " 

This  opinion  ia  confirmed  by  the  oiroumstance  that  suoh 
parochial  poor  relief  as  we  do  find  at  the  close  of  the  Jliddle 
Ages  was  furnished,  as  a  rule,  not  from  the  tithes,  bnt  from 
other  sources.  We  can  trace  in  many  places  the  gradual 
growth  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  a  small  capital,  known  as 
the  Church  stock  or  store, — a  fund  which  was  managed  by 
ii:arden',  who  lent  it  to  trustworthy  persons  on  good  security 
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at  u  Ligh  rate  of  interest,  and  from  the  proceeds  met  the  coat 
of  repairs  to  the  church  fabrio,  and  gave  asBiatanoe  to  poor 
parishioners.'^  The  stock  was  sometimes  live  stock,  a  form 
in  which  its  employment  did  not  oome  into  conflict,  as  the 
granting  of  loans  might  do,  with  the  popnlar  prejudice 
against  usury.  "  There  were,"  says  one  of  the  English  re- 
formers, "  in  some  townes  [i.e.  townships  or  villages]  six, 
some  eight,  and  some  a  dozen  kyne,  gyven  unto  a  stooke, 
for  the  reliefe  of  the  poore,  and  used  in  such  wyse  that  the 
poore  ootingers,  which  coulde  make  any  provision  for  fodder, 
had  the  milk  for  a  very  small  hyre;  and  then,  the  number 
of  the  atocke  reserved,  all  maner  of  vailes  besydes — both  the 
hyre  of  the  mylke,  and  the  pryoes  of  the  yonge  veales,  and 
olde  fat  wares— was  disposed  to  the  reliefe  of  the  poore."  *' 

Where  there  was  no  permanent  stock,  the  same  two  pur- 
poses, the  repair  of  the  church  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  wera 
often  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  Church  Ales  at  Whit- 
suntide,"— festive  gatherings  usually  in  the  Charch  Hoose 
or  Church  Tavern,*"  where  the  ale  which  had  been  brewed 
from  gifts  of  com  were  paid  for  hy  the  drinkers  ;  so  that,  as 
a  bitter  Puritan  put  it,  "he  that  sat  the  closest  to  it  was 
accounted  the  godliest  man  of  all.""  Of  much  the  same 
character  were  the  "Gatherings"  with  "Hobbyhorse"  at 
the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  New  Tear."     All  these  devioee 

raise  money  for  parochial  purposes  were  a  spontaneous 
creation  of  the  fifteenth  century  among  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  they  show  that  the  Tudor  legislation,  which 
restored  in  a  new  form  the  old  parochial  responsibility, 
rested  In  many  parts  of  the  country  on  a  basis  of  custom  and 
sentiment  which  had  long  been  growing  np.  We  shall 
return  to  this  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  village  gilds. 

g  54.  The  work  which  the  parochial  clergy  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  perform,  had  in  some  districts  and 
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to  some  degree  been  accomplished  by  the  mon&ateriea  dm 
the  earlier  oenturies  of  their  existence.     The  relief  of  t 
diBtreaeed  had  been  one  of  the  'worke  of  charity  to  which  thft'l 
feQnders  of  the  mosabtic  orders, — like  S.  Francis  in  later  V 
timea,'* — bad  felt  themselves   most  directly  drawn,  and  1^4 
whioh  they  had   moet  readily  won  popular  Bympathy  anctj 
respect.     It  appeared  as  an  obligation  in  the  rules  of  eaofat  J 
of  the  monastio  orders;  in  that  of  the  oldest  and  greatee 
the  Benedictines,  it  was   laid  down  that   one-tenth  of  &(ig 
oonventual  income   should   always  be   spent  on  the  poor.'^ 
In  every  monafltery  there  was  an  appointed  officer,  i 
ritts"  or  eleemosynarittt*    (almoner),  who   daily  distribnta 
alms  in  food  and  money  to  those  who  came  for  helj 
the  better  days  of  monastic  history  the  almoner  ■* 
to  visit   the   distreeeed  in  their  own  homes  in  the  villagl 
oateide  the   gates.'^     It  is   a  natural   conolueion   that  I 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  must  have  left  destitute  □ 
who  had  been  dependent  upon  their  charity ;  and  some  write 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assign  to  this  one  cause  the  misei 
whioh  called  forth  the  Poor  Law.°°    There  are,  however,  i 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that,  for  a  couple  of  centorioM 
at  least  before  the  Eoformation,  the  English  monasteries  h 
done  but  little  for  the  relief  of  honest  poverty;"^  and  thi 
their  almsgiving  tended  rather  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  clai 
of  professional  beggars— that,  in  the  strong  words  of  Fulle^ 
''the  Abbeys  did  but  maintain  the  poor  whioh  they  made." 
The  reason   for  the   wide   divergence   of  views  as  to  t 
character  of  English  monastio  establishments  in  the  sixteenflh 
century  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this,  t 
in  so  many  other  matters,  the   attention  of  historians  hae 
been   too  narrowly  confined   to  English  data.      When  we 
remember  that  the  great  orders  were  not  restricted  to  one 
country,  that  the  monastic  system  exhibited  the  same  general 
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r  features  over  the  whole  of  WeBtem  Europe,  and  that  it  atood 

in  the  midst  of  a  society  whioh  bad  everywhere  the  same 

general   structure,  we   see   how   improbable  it  is   that  the 

oondition  of  abbeys  in  England  should  have  differed  at  all 

essentially  from  that  of  abbeys  elsewhere.    Now,  the  poor  relief 

of  the  Catholic  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  recently  been 

investigated  with  care  and  judgment  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

historian  and  economist  Batzingor,    Batzinger,  speaking  with 

I  especial  regard  to  Germany,  both  as   to  those  lands  which 

I  afterwards  beoame   Protestant  and   those  whioh    remained 

^Catholic,  arrives  at  the  conoluaion  that  the  action  of  the 

Inonasteries  had  been  altogether  InetFectual  for  the  diminution 

f  pauperism ;  and  that  it  was  this  failure,  and  the  similar 

Rdeoay  of  the   hospitals  and   other  charitable  foundations, 

I  which   rendered   it   necessary  to   transfer  the  relief  of  the 

I  poor  to  oivie,  and  afterwards  to  state,  authorities.     In  his 

^Tiew,  the  Poor  Law  which  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant 

sountries  alil<e  enacted  in   the   sixteenth   century  was   not 

Ithe  result  of  the  abolition  of  mediaeval  fonndationa,  hut  of 

Q-Bucce88  of  mediroval  foundafiona.     In  the  fifteenth 

mttiry,  and  too  often  in  the  fourteenth,  he  tells  us,  the 

yielded  to  idleness  and  luxury,  and  love  for  the  poor 

rew  cold  :  ^  the  careful  investigation  and  relief  of  distress 

mg  the  laboaring  population  of  the  neighbourhood  was 

an  up ;  and  nothing  remained  but  indiscriminate  alms- 

ing  at  the  convent  gate.     And  Eatzinger  points  out  that, 

D  with  the  best  intentions,  the  diatribution  of  alms  at  a 

immber  of  centres  scattered  very  unevenly  over  the  country, 

nnd  without  any  system  of  joint  action,  could  not  but  he 

[equate  and  hurtful.     "  The  monaateries,  hospitals,  etc., 

B  without  what  is  the  first  requisite  for  an  orderly  relief 

■of    the    poor — unity,     concentration,     organization.      Each 

fiofipital,  each  convent,  gave  alms  not  only  to  the  people  of 
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tbe  distrJot,  bnt  also  to  all  strangers  who  ohose  to  apply, 
without  having  any  power  of  control  over  them ; "  and  he 
adds  AB  the  natural  consequence,  that  "  professional  beggary, 
even  with  the  hareheat  laws,  could  not  bo  overcome."" 
The  argument  derived  from  the  mediffival  records  of  other 
European  countries  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  such 
modern  lands  as  have  retained  medireval  conditions  un- 
altered until  our  own  day.  Thus  in  Italy,  before  the  recent 
reforms,  we  are  told  that  at  the  gates  of  many  of  the  re- 
HgiouB  houses  troops  of  idlers  assembled,  "  beggars  by  pro- 
feeaion,  and  often  children  of  beggars,  who,  rather  than 
work,  were  content  to  live  on  charity."  ^^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  similar  degradation 
of  monastic  almsgiving  had  not  appeared  in  Englund.  Tbe 
contrary  seems  to  be  olearly  indicated  by  our  evidenoe, 
scanty  as  it  is ;  and  this  evidence,  coming  from  the  most 
opposite  directions,  all  produces  the  same  impression.  Thns, 
in  the  injunctions  to  the  monasteries  drawn  up  by  the 
king's  commissioners  in  1535,  while  it  is  insisted  that  in 
each  house  an  almoner  should  he  appointed  to  collect  the 
broken  meats,  and  distribute  them  among  the  deserving 
poor,  the  caution  is  added  that  "  by  no  means  should  such 
alms  be  given  to  valiant,  mighty,  and  idle  beggars  and 
vagabonds,  sucA  a»  eommoulij  iwe  to  resort  lo  giieli  placet."" 
But  this  testimony  comes  from  prejudiced  wituessea,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  make  out  as  strong  a  case  against  the 
monasteries  as  posaible.  Let  us,  then,  look  at  the  eulogy  of 
the  old  monastic  system,  which  was  apparently  written  by 
an  anonymous  writer  about  the  year  1591,  and  on  which  a 
modern  historian  of  the  Suppression  has  laid  great  stress. 
"  Many  of  them  (the  monks),  whose  revenues  were  sufficient 
thereunto,  made  hospitals  and  lodgings  within  their  own 
houses,  wherein  they  kept  a  number  of  impotent  persons 
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with  all  neoesBBries  for  them,  with  pereons  to  attend  upon 
them,  besides  the  great  alms  they  gave  daily  at  their  gates 
to  every  one  that  came  for  it.  Yea,  no  wayfaring  person 
oould  depart  without  a  night's  lodging,  meat,  drink,  and 
money,  it  not  being  demanded  from  ahence  he  or  ghe  came,  ami 
whither  he  eould  go.'"''  It  requires  hut  little  knowledge  of 
haman  nature  or  experience  in  charitable  work  to  discern 
that  ahnagiving  so  indiscriminate  as  that  described  by  the 
eiilogtBt  was  extremely  likely  to  produce  the  results  indicated 
by  the  injunction. 

But  in  stating  this  conclusion,  it  is  worth  while  adding 
more  than  one  cautiun  and  limitation.  In  the  first  place, 
it  mast  be  clearly  understood  that  the  statement  that  there 
was  much  indiscriminate  almsgiving  through  ecclesiastical 
agencies,  and  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  that  the  Church  taught  the  doctrine  of 


indiscriminate  almsgiving.     Modern 
Eation  of  poor  relief,  led  away  by  excef 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  aometi 
to  maintain  that  the  Church  itself 
oharity ;    that  by  fising  att«nti( 


ters  on  the  organi- 

ve  reaction  against 

.mes  gone  so  far  as 

iculcated  indiscriminate 

the  good  which 


may  be  done  to  the  poor  and  the  community,  but  on  the 
benefit  to  the  soul  of  the  individual  almsgiver,  it  suggested 
that  almsgiving  was  equally  meritorious  whatever  might  be 
the  character  of  the  recipient  or  its  effect  upon  him.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  adduce  a  long  catena  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers  and  from  the  canons  of  Councils,  which  declare  in 
the  moat  explicit  fashion  the  duty  of  investigation.*  9. 
Basil,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  took  care  to  explain 
that  in  the  work  of  charity  great  experience  was  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  greedy  beggar  from  the  truly  poor.  "  He 
who  gives  to  one  who  is  really  in  need  gives  to  God,  and 
will    of  Him    be    rewarded ;   he    who    without   disHnclion 
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givea  to  ovary  beggar  that  nina  up  to  him,  is  not  really 
bcBtowing  alma  from  compassion  for  need,  bnt  is  tossing  ob 
it  were  a  omet  to  a  troublesome  dog,"  And  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  mediteval  theologians  of  Paris  laid  down  that  to 
give  to  one  who  has  no  need  is  not  only  not  a  merit,  bat 
even  a  demerit.™  It  caa  fairly  be  argued,  moreover,  that 
the  doctrine  of  good  worts  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  a  pauperizing  almsgiving;  for  in  order  that  a  work 
should  be  "  good,"  it  must  satisfy  the  rules  of  Ohriatian 
wisdom.*"  It  must  be  allowed  that  so  far  as  the  (Aeory  of 
almsgiving  is  concerned,  the  Mediaeval  Church  was  free 
from  the  fault  that  has  been  imputed  to  it;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  remarked  that  to  teach  the  spiritual  merit 
of  almsgiving,  without  at  the  same  time  teaching  its  due 
limitations  and  exhibiting  an  example  of  careful  administra- 
tion, was  certain  to  produce  a  want  of  discrimination.  And 
it  is  clear  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  literature  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  that  if  caution  in  the  disposal  of  charity 
was  preached  at  all,  it  was  not  insisted  upon  with  anything 
like  the  same  frequency  and  force  as  the  bare  duty  of  giving 
alms.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  section." 

It  has  been  implied  in  this  soctiou  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  created 
English  pauperism  ;  hut  it  is  necessary,  even  at  the  risk  of 
todiousness,  to  point  out  the  exact  sense  in  which  this 
proposition  is  maintained.  The  Dissolution  rendered  more 
apparent,  and  also  actually  increased  the  burden  of  pauper- 
ism; for  the  beggars  and  loafers  who  had  previously 
managed  to  find  a  livelihood  by  going  about  from  monastery 
to  monastery,  and  visiting  the  many  other  agencies  for 
distributing  food  and  pence  which  will  soon  he  described, 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  accustomed  resources, 
and  became  more  than  ever  clamorous  and  troublesome  i 
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quiet  folk  i  niany,  only  too  probably,  periBhod  from  Uesti- 
tution.  And  tben  the  traDsfereuce  of  the  monastery  lands 
to  priTate  owners  increased  yery  largely  the  area  troubled 
by  those  agrarian  changes  which  were  one  great  canae  of 
distreBB  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  introduction  of  rack- 
rents,  the  removal  from  the  land  of  customary  tenants, 
the  eoclosurea,  the  extension  of  sheep  farming, — all  these 
deprived  a  great  many  families  of  homo  and  employment. 
Bnt  these  changes  were  only  parallel  to  those  taking  place  ' 
ou  eutatea  which  had  long  been  in  private  hands.  They 
had  already  begun  on  Church  lands  some  years  before  the 
Dissolution,"  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  carried 
out  sooner  or  later  even  had  the  Church  lauds  remained  in 
ecclesiastical  hands;  though  the  transition  would  probably 
have  been  more  gradual  and  less  ruthless.  Corporations, 
whether  religions  or  lay,  are  always  alow  to  change  their 
methods  of  managing  estates;  but  they  are  usually  carried 
along  by  the  economic  wave  after  a  time.  A  somewhat 
parallel  case  may  be  found  in  the  slow  adoption  of  the 
system  of  yearly  tenancy  instead  of  long  leases  by  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  the  Dissolution  made  the  Poor 
Law  necessary,  what  is  usually  meant  is  that  the  monasteriea 
had  previously  furnished  an  adequate  organization  for  the 
relief  of  all  auch  distress  as  misfortune  brought  upon  the 
labuiiriog  population.  For  such  a  tbooiy  there  is  no  evidence 
|.  at  all.  And  the  Dissolution, — for  the  method  of  which  no 
I  language  of  condemnation  can  be  too  strong, ^had  at  least 
this  good  result,  that  it  abolished  a  number  of  centres  of 
pauperization. 

§  55.  There  was,  however,  another  class  of  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  which  followed  a  more  excellent 
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way  than  the  moiifuteries,  and  might 
tbe  evils  wKich  resulted  from  their  carelees  methods.  These 
were  the  hospitals.  They  have  been  singularly  neglected 
by  modem  hietorians,  misled  by  the  later  asaooiation  of  the 
name  exclusively  with  the  care  of  the  sick.  But  the  hoepitals 
of  the  Middle  Ages  wore  foundations  not  only  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick,  but  also  for  the  ehelteriiig  of  destitute 
and  enfeebled  old  age.  To  use  modem  language,  they  were 
both  hoepitals  and  almshonflOB.  Some,  indeed,  were  designed 
chiefly  for  the  relief  of  the  sicfc,  and  especially  of  lepers  or 
lazars,  but  most  were  isteuded  to  include  both  sick  and 
destitute ;  and  many,  like  modem  almshouses,  were  only  for 
decrepit  "bedesmen,"  The  rules  of  each  "house"  uanally 
eBtablished  a  master,  or  warden,  two  or  three  priests  to 
assist  him  in  the  performance  of  divine  ofBcea,  and  a 
of  brethren,  religious  and  lay,  and  sometimes  also  of 
to  take  charge  of  the  inmates."  In  many  cases  th 
ficiaries  were  themselves  known  as  the  "  poor  brethren.' 
InstitntioQB  of  this  ciiaracter,  of  every  degree  of  mi 
tude,  from  the  small  cottage  under  one  priest  to  the  weah 
establishment  rivalling  in  magnificence  a  great  mo 
were  scattered  in  hundreds  all  over  Weatem  Europe, 
were  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty  charitable  fonndatii 
in  England  : '"'  in  York  alone  there  were  as  many  as  sixteen 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.*'  They  were,  in  truth,  the 
most  characteristic  form  of  mediseval  charity;  for  the  charity 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  marked  by  a  constant  tendency 
to  assume  the  form  of  "  foundations," — of  institutions,  that 
is  to  say,  founded  by  will  or  deed,  which  assigned  for 
specified  uses  the  revenues  derivable  from  specified  lands  or 
other  soui-ees.*'"  Of  these  foundations,  the  hospitals  were 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  they  formed  a  connecting 
chain  between   the  great  monasteries  and  private  charity. 
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While  Bome  of  them,  from  the  nuraber  and  comfort  of  the 
clergy  attached  to  them,  reGBmbled  capitular  or  conventual 
bodies,  many,  where  the  revenue  was  but  scanty,  and  the 
prieet  in  charge  was  bound  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
founder,  Tvere  hardly  distinguishable  from  ohantries. 

And  now  what  became  of  tbem?  Here,  again,  we  may  con- 
veniently approach  the  question  by  considenng  Ratzinger's 
conclusions  as  to  the  Continent.  In  Germany,  he  telle  us, 
the  usual  course  of  events,  long  before  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  as  fallows:  the  hospital,  intended  originally  for 
the  poor,  came  to  be  looked  upon  by  its  clerical  administrators 
BB  a  Bource  of  income,  and  at  last  was  regarded  very  much  in 
the  same  light  as  a  rich  benefice.*^  The  descent  was  the  more 
facile  because  from  the  twelfth  century  onward  most  of  the 
hosp  itals  were  exempted  from  the  control  of  their  diocesan.^'' 
Those  hospitals  which  were  subjeot  to  the  General  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  regularly  bestowed  upon 
Boman  prelates,  to  be  held  in  coiameniamS'  In  France 
things  were  even  worse.  "  The  whole  history  of  the  French 
hospitals  in  the  thirt«enth  and  fourteenth  centuries  is  one 
of  constant  abuse.  In  some  caees  this  was  due  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  houses,  who  dissipated  the  property 
of  the  hospitals,  or  used  them  for  their  owii  advantage;  who 
left  the  attendants  without  means  of  support,  and  refused  to 
admit  the  sick  and  hungry.  In  other  instances  it  was  the 
attendants  who  wasted  the  revenue  in  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion." ^^  It  was,  therefore,  "  fortunate  for  suffering  humanity, 
and  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  the  institutionB," 
that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oenturiee  such  of  them 
as  still  survived  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  burgesBea  of  the 
several  towns,  and  usually  under  the  direction  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  an  arrangement  which  was  confirmed  by  an  ordinunoe 
of  Louis  XI.  in  1463.« 
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Tliero  IB  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  progreas  ol 
in  Englaad  resembled  that  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  is 
the  history  of  hospitals  as  well  as  in  that  of  monasteriea.  At 
first  tiiey  did  their  work  well.  The  hold  which  they  thus 
acquired  npou  popular  sympathy  brought  them  a  stream  of 
fresh  endowments,  each,  as  a  rule,  small  in  iteelf,  bnt  con~ 
tributing  to  make  many  of  the  foundations  esceedingly 
wealthy,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  For  a  long  time 
almost  every  well-to-do  citizen  of  London  remembered  the 
hospitals  in  his  will ;  and,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  beqaeets 
to  each  of  the  seven  or  more  considerable  hospitals  became 
a  part  of  the  "  common  form  "  of  testament,  side  by  side 
with  bequests  to  "  the  old  and  new  work  of  S.  Paul's,  the 
five  ordars  of  friara,  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  and  every  anchorite  in  London  and  the  suburbs."  ^'' 
But  with  wealth  came  decay;  and  after  1400  the  stream  of 
benefactions  begins  perceptibly  to  dry  up.  The  condition 
of  things  in  1414  is  thus  described  by  a  statute  of  that 
year  :  "  Many  hospitals,  founded  as  well  by  the  noble  kings 
of  this  realm,  and  lords  and  ladies,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, ae  well  as  by  others  of  divers  estates,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  His  glorious  Mother,  in  aid  and  merit  of  the 
Houls  of  the  said  fonnders,  to  the  which  hospitals  the  same 
founders  have  given  largely  of  their  moveable  goods  for  the 
buildings  of  the  same,  and  largely  also  of  their  lands  and 
tenemeniB  wherewith  to  sustain  old  men  and  women,  lazars, 
men  and  women  out  of  their  senses  and  memories,  poor 
women  with  child,  and  other  poor  persons,  and  there  to 
I'elieve,  nourish,  and  refresh  thera,  [many  such  hospitals] 
are  now  in  most  part  decayed,  and  the  goods  and  profits  of 
the  same  by  divers  persona,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
withdrawn  and  spent  in  other  uses,  whereby  many  men  and 
women  have  died  in  great  misery,  for  default  of  aid,  liyi 
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It  was  aooordingly  enacted  that  tlie  ordia- 
aries  Bltould  "  iDquire  of  the  manner  of  the  foundatioD, 
estate,  and  govematice  of  the  aame,  .  .  .  and  npon  that 
make  correction  and  reformation."*^  But  this  enactment 
Boarcely  checked  the  evil.  We  find  frequent  instances 
during  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  quarter,  in 
which  the  revenues  of  hospitals  were  monopolized,  wasted, 
and  alienated  by  their  administrators.  Even  where  there 
was  no  open  scandal,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  sick  or 
destitute  continued  to  be  cared  fur,  there  was  often  a  great 
disproportion  between,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  income  of  the 
master, — and,  although  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  of  the  other 
priests  on  tbe  foundation, — and,  on  the  other,  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  proper  objects  of  the  charity."*  The  weD-knowa 
pamphlet,  A  Supplieation /or  Ihe  Beggart,  written  about  1529, 
BcarrilouB  as  it  was,  was  probably  not  far  wrong.  "  What 
remedy,"  it  says,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  beggars,  "  to 
relieve  us,  your  poor  aick,  lame,  and  sore  Iredemen?  To 
make  many  hospitals  for  the-  relief  of  the  poor  people  ?  Nay, 
truly.  The  more  the  worse ;  for  ever  the  fat  of  the  whole 
foundation  hangeth  on  the  priests'  beards."  " 

This  is  an  unnecessarily  offensive  way  of  putting  it :  but 
the  position  of  affairs  may  be  illustrated  from  a  modem 
instance.  Readers  of  Trollope's  Warden  may  remember 
that,  until  certain  recent  reforms,  there  were  still  in  the 
ancient  institution  known  as  Hiram's  Hospital  the  twelve 
bedesmen  for  whom  the  founder's  will  had  provided,  receiv- 
ing the  one  shilling  and  fonrponce  to  which  the  will  entitled 
them.  They  may  remember  also  that  the  revenue  of  the 
foundation  had  so  increased  that  the  Warden  received  the 
comfortable  annual  income  of  £800.  Time  had  brought 
about  something  very  different  irom  tbe  founder's  intention. 
The  charity  thus  provided  did  but  little  to  meet  the  grave 
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needs  of  the  poor  round  about ;  and  yet  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  of  delicate  honour  and  probity  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  the  Warden's  house  without  a  qualm  of  conscience.  It 
was  doubtless  much  the  same  with  many  of  the  wardens  of 
hospitals  in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  Hospitals,"  says  Fuller, 
"generally  have  the  rickets,  whose  heads,  their  Masters, 
grow  over-great  and  rich,  whilst  their  poor  bodies  pine 
away  and  consume."  ^^  But  just  as  the  sudden  abolition 
of  Hiram's  Hospital,  while  it  would  not  have  appreciably 
affected  the  sum- total  of  destitution  in  that  part  of  England, 
would,  nevertheless,  have  thrown  upon  the  world  the  little 
group  of  bedesmen  there  sheltered ;  so  the  seizure  of  many 
of  the  hospitals  at  the  Beformation  certainly  added  to  the 
numbers  of  those  without  means  of  support.  **  Although," 
as  another  contemporary  pamphlet  puts  it,  "the  sturdy 
beggars,"  i.e.  the  clergy,  "  got  all  the  devotion  of  the  good 
charitable  people  from  them,  yet  had  the  poor  impotent 
creatures  some  relief  of  their  scraps."  ^^  The  same  impres- 
sion is  produced  by  the  Epigrams  of  the  rhyming  satirist, 
Crowley : — 

^  A  merchant,  that  long  time 
Had  been  in  strange  lands, 
Ketumed  to  his  coantry. 
Which  in  Europe  stands ; 
And,  in  his  return, 
His  way  lay  to  pass 
By  a  Spittlehouse,  not  far  from 
Where  his  dwelling-house  was. 
He  looked  for  this  hospital. 
But  none  could  he  see ; 
For  a  lordly  house  was  built 
Where  the  hospital  should  be. 
Good  Lord  I  (said  this  merchant). 
Is  my  country  so  wealthy 
That  the  very  beggars*  houses 
Be  built  so  gorgeously  ? 
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Tbea  by  the  (rayaiJs 

Him  ehaofied  to  aeo 

A  poor  mao  tbat  crsTed 

Of  him  tot  ohnrily. 

Wby  (qnolb  this  meichant) 

Wliat  meaneth  tbis  thing? 

Do  ye  beg  by  the  way. 

And  have  s  house  for  a  kinfc? 

Alas  I  ail  (quoth  the  poor  aao). 

We  are  all  turned  oat, 

And  lie  and  die  in  comera. 

Here  and  there  abont."  " 

It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that,  bo  fur  aB  our  evidence 
would  seem  to  indicate,  most  of  the  hospitals  that  vrere 
doing  good  work  in  the  relief  of  sicknesa  and  destitution 
were  spared  at  the  Dieaolution,"  and  handed  over  in  many 
cases — in  this  following  French  precedents — to  the  municipal 
anthoritiee.  This  is  a  point  to  which  we  shall  return 
later. 

While  many  of  the  "  spitala  "  did  bnt  little  good  in  the 
way  of  what,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  we  may  call  "  indoor 
relief,"  Iheir  management  was  attended  with  many  other 
grave  evils,  besides  the  misappropriation  of  revenue.  It  was 
their  practice  to  send  "  proctors,"  or  "  fratera,"  over  the 
country,  to  beg  for  contributions ;  and  these  agents  were 
only  too  commonly  "sturdy  Inbbers,"  who  lived  on  the 
fet  of  the  land,  and  scandalized  decent  people  by  their 
behaviour."  They  were  so  numerous,  and  their  letters  of 
commission  so  easily  forged,  that  there  grew  up  a  swaria  of 
fraudulent  imitators,"  Then,  again,  the  larger  hospitals 
offered  lodging  and  food  to  all  the  apparently  needy  who 
took  the  trouble  to  apply;  and  although  there  may  have 
^xea  some  attempt  to  distinguish  those  "living  in  truandise," 
it  waa  not  possible  to  make  any  careful  inquiry  into  their 
ciroamatanceB.      Vagabonds   who    lived    by  begging    went 
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"  from  spital  to  epital,  prowling  and  poacliiiig  for  lamps  of 
bread  and  meat."  "  Aroand  the  gates  of  S.  Bartholomew 
and  other  great  foundatione  gathered  Bwarms  of  the 
miserably  shiftleeG  and  idle,  decrepit,  halt,  aud  mwmed, 
covered  with  rage  und  filth,  like  thoee  still  to  be  seen 
around  the  entrance  to  many  a  Continental  cathedioL 
ThuB,  then,  the  hospitals,  while  in  one  direction  they  did 
little  good,  in  other  directions  did  mnch  harm,  and  rendered 
necessary  some  wieer  system. 

§  56.  CloBoly  connected  with  the  relief  afforded  by  hos- 
pitals was  that  furnished  to  their  own  members  by  the  crafts 
and  fraternities.  This  close  connection, — the  fact  that  the 
philanthropic  work  of  the  variona  religious  or  industrial 
aseooiations  was  of  much  the  same  character  as  that  of  other 
ngenciea  around  them, — has  been  obscured  by  the  prevalent 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  mediteval  gilds  as  if  they  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mediKval  life.  Many  of  the  roUgione 
gilds, — most,  probably,  of  those  in  the  villages  and  smaller 
conntiy  towns, — did  not  profess  to  relievo  bodily  distress.* 
The  majority,  however,  of  the  religious  gilds  in  the  towns 
were  accustomed  to  give  occasional  aid  to  members  in 
poverty.  In  some  few  isolated  iastancee  members  were 
permitted  to  borrow  from  the  common  box  enough  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  business,""  In  many  gilds 
indigent  members  were  assigned  a  weekly  pension  sufBcient 
for  their  maintenance.  But  in  most  cases  the  aid  given  was 
very  small ;  a  penny  from  each  member  at  each  "  morn- 
ing-speech," I.e.  three  or  four  times  a  year,  amounting 
perhaps  in  all  to  some  twelve  shillings  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  or  in  other  instances  three  or  four  pence  a  week.*" 
Kor  were  these  payments  regarded  as  something  the  re- 
cipients could  claim  in  return  for  their  own  subscriptions, 
like  the  modern  "  sick  benefit "  of  a  friendly  society.     Their 
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sultsoriptions  had  been  primarily  intended  fur  other  pnrpoaes : 
in  the  oaee  of  the  fraternities,  to  provide  altar  lights,  funeral 
massee,  or  the  services  of  priests;"  in  the  case  of  the  craft 
BOcietioB,  to  raise  the  ferm  due  to  the  king,  or  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  pageants.  The  relief  to  poor  members  was  Teiy 
frequently  providetl  by  means  of  a  special  contribution  levied 
on  the  members  for  each  particular  ca«e  of  need,  &om  a 
farthing  or  halfpenny  a  week  in  the  wealthier  gilds,  down 
to  a  penny  a  year  in  the  poorer."  Usually  tho  assistance 
was  regarded  as  so  much  almsgiving,'*  and  was  bestowed, 
I  ranch  for  the  removal  of  diatresB,  —  though  this 
motive  could  hardly  be  altogether  absent,  —  as  to  secure 
Q)iritnal  benefits  to  the  givers. 

In  those  craft  associations  which  had  not  grown  out  of 

Jigious  fraternities,  it  is  doubtful  if  at  first  there  was  any 

Blief  of  poor  memhere.     Such  relief  waa,  indeed,  to  some 

wxtent  furnished,  as  time  went  on,  by  bequests  for  that  special 

fonrpose."      But  there   was  seldom  any  permanent   endow- 

B  a  rule,  the  bequest  was  of  a  definite  sum,  to  be 

^distributed  upon  the  testator's  death.     And  even  these  be- 

[fluest*  were  sometimes  limited  to  the  "householders"  of  the 

mistery,  excluding  the  journeymen,"  or  even  to  the  still 

mftller  inner  body  known  as  the  livery." 

The  inadequacy  of  such  meagre  doles  and  chance  bequests 

Joould    not    fail    to   be    realized    with    the    increase  of  tho 

industrial  and  trading  population.     Accordingly  the  various 

iations  began  to  provide  lodging  for  destitute  members ; 

ind  ftx)m  hiring  a  couple  of  cottages  they  proceeded,  with 

>  help   of  legacies   for  the  purpose,  to  erect  almshouses 

srith  accommodation  for  a  dozen  or  more  members.     These 

•e  sometimes  known  as  hospitals  1  they  were 

i  under  a  master,  and  furnished  with  a  staff  of  priests, 

Blksd,  indeed,  differed  but  little  in  their  management  from 
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other  hospitals,  except  that  they  were  probably  administeTed 
more  thriftily.  In  the  hospital  of  S.  Thomas  at  York, 
which  waa  connected  with  the  important  fraternity  of 
Corpus  Cbriati,  there  were  "kept  yearly  ten  poor  folks, 
having  each  of  them  towards  their  living  by  the  year 
£3  6«.  ZA. ;  and  further  they  do  find  eight  beds  for  poor 
people  being  strangers,""*  Sometimes  a  great  mistery 
would  purchase  the  lands  and  buildings  of  some  email  and 
itiEulSciently  endowed  hospital,  and  make  use  of  it  for  the 
reception  of  their  own  decayed  members.  York  furniehes 
an  example  of  this  also,  in  the  mistery  of  merchants  and  its 
hospital." 

Beginning,  probably,  with  the  religions  gilds,"  the 
practice  of  maintaining  almshouses  spread  to  the  crafts. 
During  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  more 
important  companies  in  London  erected  such  eetablishments." 
'I'he  inmates  appear  at  first  to  have  been  given  nothing  bnt 
shelter;  but  farther  bequests  enabled  them  to  receive  a 
regular  weekly  allowance.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  tendency 
of  mediaeval  philanthropy  towards  the  creation  of  endowed 
fonndationa.  Hospitals  had  been  the  characteristic  form  of 
poor  relief  in  the  foiirteenth  century ;  in  the  fifteenth  they 
siirvive  only  on  the  benefactions  of  the  past,  and  the  stream 
of  charity  takes  the  direction  of  the  foundation  of  alms- 
honses, — either  nnconnected  with  any  other  corporate  body, 
such  as  those  founded  by  Whittington,  or,  more  usually,  aa 
we  have  seen,  under  the  control  of  a  wealthy  religious  gild 
or  of  some  powerful  company.  And  as  with  the  hospitals  so 
with  the  almshouses.  There  was  mnch  chicanery  and  violence 
attending  the  suppression  of  the  religious  fraternities,  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  smaller  almshouses  attached  to  re- 
ligious gilds  were  swallowed  up  by  the  greed  of  the  courtiers. 
Bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every  olmahouse 
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>  of  any  magnitude,— almost  all  whose  suppreBsioa  could  In 
any  real  aeiiBe  have  swollen  the  flood  of  paTiperiem, — were 
eaved  from  destruction,  even  if  not  without  a  hard  struggle." 
In  York,  for  instance,  it  was  ordered  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  VI.  that  "  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being  should 
be  chosen  yearly  master  of  the  hospital "  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  gild,  and  that  "the  poor  folks  and  beds  should  be 
maintained,  found,  and  used  in  the  hospital  as  beforetime 
had  been  aocnstoiaed." "  The  hospital  of  the  Merchants' 
Company  in  like  manner  "  was  dissolved  3  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  stipend  of  the  priest,  as  also  the  lands  granted  for  the 
maintaining  of  obits,  lights  and  lamps  here,  was,  by  Aot  of 
Parliament,  given  to  the  king  ;  but,"  added  the  historian  of 
York,  writing  last  century,  "  the  hospital  and  chapel  aro 
8till  kept  up  by  the  Fellowship  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  this  city,  aud  ten  poor  widows  maintained."  '*  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  matters,  there  was  far  less  breach  of  con- 
tinuity at  the  Eeformation  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  foundation  of  almshouses  oontimied  to  be  a  favourite 
form  of  charity  for  a  couple  of  centuries  ;  and  they  were 
nnmerous  that  Fuller,  isauing  his  Worthies  in  1662, 
I  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  formal  statement  of 
Ethe  arguments  for  and  against  their  maintenance.  We  can 
ifiardly  suppose  they  would  have  continued  to  be  founded 
llhroughout  the  sixteenth  century  had  there  been  a  wholesale 
Bonfiscation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Some  few  of  the  gilds  in  the  villages  and  country  towns 
I  had  poasesstid  endowments  in  land ;  and  of  these,  explain  it 
I  fts  we  may,  a  considerable  part  was  left  after  the  Eeformation 
I  ID  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  several  towns  and 
■^llagos.  These  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  "  town- 
Tlands"  of  the  later  period,  and  their  revenues  continued 
Kto  be  administered  for  charitable   purposes    by  feoffees  or 
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trasteefi.^''     Tlie  clnirch-touse  or  gild-ball  often  beoam 
parieh  workhouse.'''' 

Moreover,  so  far  aa  concerns  the  weekly  or  periodic^ 
dolee  given  by  the  smaller  fratemitieB,  the  fact  that  t 
were,  as  a  rale,  furnished  by  contribntions  for  caoh  partioi 
ease,  and  not  from  endowments,  shows  that  the  seiKure  Q 
endowments,  where  it  did  take  place,  could  not  have  afiecte 
the  gilda  in  the  wa^y  commonly  supposed.  It  did  not,  thatS 
to  say,  "  deprive  the  friendly  societies  of  the  Middle  Age»« 
the  funds  wherewith  they  relieved  distress ; "  for  the  a 
cient  reason  that  as  a  rule  no  suoh  "funds"  existed;  atn 
it  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  fraternities,  and  the 
quent  discotttinuance  of  this  particular  form  of  almsgivi 
Thus,  again,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  new" 
Poor  Law  was  called  for,  not  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils 
produced  by  the  abolition,— so  far,  indeed,  as  it  toot  place, — 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bat  to  cope 
with  evils  which  had  grown  up  in  xpie  of  those  institutions. 
This  will  become  more  evident  when  we  have  looked  at  the 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  the  parallel  development  in 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

§57.  Ifcreroainsnowonlytoapeakof  such  direct  assistance 
to  the  poor  by  private  charity  as  did  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  corporate  bodies.  There  was,  of  course,  much  alms- 
giving of  the  more  obvious  kind, — more,  certainly,  than  in 
our  own  day,  owing  to  the  emphasis  which  the  Church  laid 
upon  works  of  mercy,  and  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
the  insight,  which  is  rare  even  now,  into  the  consequences 
of  indiscriminate  charily.  With  great  prelates  and  nobles 
this  almsgiving  assumed  huge  proportions,  and  rivalled  that 
of  the  monasteries  and  hospitals.  They  often  provided  food 
daily  for  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  persons,  with  double 

r  triple  alms  on  the  great  festivals ;  and  many  of  them  had 
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their  "  dealiog  days "  thrice  a  week,  when  doles  were  dis- 
trilmted  at  their  gates  to  all  who  applied.  Stowe  tells  iib 
that  "Edward,  late  Earl  of  Derby,"  fed  "  aged  persons  twice 
every  day,  siity  and  odd,  beaidea  all  comers  thrice  a  week ;  " 
that  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  "  daily  gave  at  his  gates,  besides 
bread  and  drink,  warm  meat  to  two  hundred  poor  people  ;  " 
and  he  adds,  "  I  myself  in  that  declining  time  of  charity 
have  oft  seen  at  the  Lord  Cromwell's  gate  in  L(mdon  mora 
than  two  hundred  persons  served  twice  every  day  with  bread, 
meat,  and  drink  snfflcient ;  for  ho  observed  that  ancient  and 
charitable  custom,  ae  all  prelates,  noblemen,  or  men  of  honour 
and  worship,  his  predecesaors,  had  done  before  him," ''  Alms- 
giving of  this  kind  must  have  had  all  the  evil  consequencoB 
that  attended  the  charity  of  the  mcinasteries. 

Englishmen  of  the  middle  classes,  however,  then  as  now, 
usually  reserved  their  more  considerable  charities  until  their 
death.  Bequests  for  various  works  of  mercy  form  a  very 
common  feature  in  mediteval  wills;  although  the  thrifty 
testators  occasionally  tried  to  satisfy  their  family  covetona- 

18  and  tbeir  spiritual  interests  at  the  same  time  by  leaving 
their  charitable  legacies   in    remainder   so   distant  that   it 

re  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  readied.  The  charity  most 
beneficial  was  probably  that  which  took  the  form  of  bequests 
by  wealthy  landlords  to  their  poor  tenants.  These  would 
aid  the  small  copyholder  or  customary  tenant  to  meet  the 

lualties  of  bad  seasons  without  swelling  the  ranks  of 
landless  labourers,  or  the  still  more  dangerous  hordes  of  idle 
Tagrants.  Suoh  bequests  are  found  as  late  as  the  Reforma- 
tion period ;  but  they  were  more  frequent  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  In  one  case  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  :expression  of  the  desire  on  the  testator's  part  that  if 
he  bad  done  wrong  to  any  of  his  tenants,  or  "mistake" 
their  goods,  restoration  should  be  made  by  his  exeoutors."- 
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Language  like  this  throwe  oonaiJerable  light  on  the  r 
tione  between  the  ccitiTatiDg  claBsea  and  their  iorda. 
Sometimes  the  bequest  was  for  the  education  o 
children,  or  the  marriage  of  portioaless  girls ; "  and  1 
was  also  a  form  of  charity  that  could  do  little  harm. 
Sometiniee  wealthy  citizens  left  money  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  country  pariKhcB  whence  they  had 
come  to  London  ;  '^'^  and,  as  the  circumBtances  of  his  parish- 
ioners would  usually  be  known  to  the  parson  who  distributed 
the  relief,  it  was  at  any  rale  possible  to  avoid  pauperiziDg 
the  people.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  when  the 
bequest  was  for  the  poor  of  some  particular  city  pariah." 
And  if  the  dole  was  to  have  none  of  these  safeguards,  it  was 
well  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  clothing  or  fuel ;  both 
plans  were  often  adopted,  the  latter  chiefly  towards  the  end 
of  the  period.*"  As  it  was  imposBible  that  the  mischief  of 
indiscriminate  charity  should  not  be  borne  in  upon  shrewd 
obaervers  here  and  there,  many  testators  tried  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  desert  by  limiting  their  alms  to  the  hediidden 

But  these  were  not  the  favourite  forms  of  bequest.  It 
was  far  more  usual  for  the  testator  to  leave  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  without  any  sort  of  condition  ; 
and  it  was  customary  to  direct  that  these  alms  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  day  of  the  funeral — "at  the  dirige,"  or  at  a 
commemorative  service  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  year — "  the 
month's  mind,"  or  "  year's  mind,"  as  the  case  might  bo."  A 
thousand  halfpenny  loaves ;  a  penny  to  each  of  a  hundred 
men ;  three  pence  to  threo  hundred,  and  meat  and  drink 
enow ;  are  among  the  examples  that  first  come  to  hand." 
Frequently  testators  went  beyond  this,  and  offered  alms  to 
all  who  cared  to  come  for  them.  A  testator  at  Euiy,  in  1463, 
thouKht  it  worthwhile  to  mention  (hat  he  would  "no  common 
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have ;  "  what  he  desired  was  that  every  poor  man  a 
woman  should  have  a  penny,  and  two  children  a  penny,  bnt 
only  on  condition  they  were  present  at  hia  solemn  dtrige, 
"to  pray  for"  him,  and  this  "at  the  discretion  of  his 
executorfi."  ^^ 

I  We  cannot  glance  thrangh  a  volume  of  mediflsval  wills 
without  noticing  that  the  predominant  motive  in  making 
charitable  bequests  was  to  secure  an  advantage  in  the  neit 
world.  The  almsgiving  itself  would  be  added,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  sum  of  the  testator's  good  works ;  and  he  would  benefit 
also  by  the  prayers  of  the  recipients,  which,  indeed,  were 
frequently  expressly  stipulated  for.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  almsgiving  was  sure  to  be  haphazard  and 
demoralizing.  Whatever  trained  theologians  may  have 
thought,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  any  gift  to  a  person 
who  seemed  to  be  poor  was  an  alms,  and  every  almsgiving  was 
for  the  soul's  good.  We  can  guess  what  the  ordinary  man 
thought,  when  we  find,  in  1550,  a,  divine  like  Crowley,  a 
man  not  without  some  powOT  of  observation,  after  describing 
the   tricks  of  beggars  who  counterfeited  divers   maladies, 

y  tollJDg  his  readers — 

"  Yet  cease  not  to  give  to  all 
Without  any  re^cd, 
Though  the  beggars  be  wicked 
TlioD  ehalt  have  thy  reward."  •' 

What  the  consequences  were  are  depicted  in  a  story 
[  which,  if  invented,  must  at  any  rate  have  been  intended  to 
I  Tepresent  a  probable  occurrence.  At  the  burial  of  ■'  a  man  of 
I  much  worship  in  Kent,  there  was  such  a  number  of  beggars, 
I  besides  poor  householders  dwelling  thereabouts,  that  unneth 
I  Ihey  might  lie  or  stand  about  the  house.  Then  was  th^« 
[  prepared  for  them  a  great  and  Jarge  barn,  and  a  great  fat  os 
jut  in  frumenty  for  them,  with  bread  and  drink  abun- 
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.  and  every  peraon  bad  twopence,  for  Boch  \ 
\  dole.     When  night  approached,  the  poor  huuBehold 

lired  to  their  hiaiiefl ;  the  other  wayfaring  bold  t 

uned  all  night  in  the  bam  ;  and  the  aame  ham  bein^ 
Marched  with  light  in  the  night,  they  told  foorteen  score 
men  and  women."  Thns  ..."  the  barial  was  turned  to 
bonnng,  lasting  to  feasting  .  .  .  and  lamenting  to  lechery."  ^ 
It  it  alb^ether  mistaken  to  soppOBe,  as  even  so  learned  a 
hiatorian  aa  DSllioger  did,^  that  the  Beformation  first  created 
a  race  of  beggars  in  England. 

A  parallel,  in  many  reepecta  very  close,  to  mediaeval  con- 
ditione  in  Western  Etirope  may  be  found  to-day  in  Turkey. 
There  are  piona  fonndations,  or  matett,  which  seem  to  corre- 
spond roughly  to  the  hoHpitals  and  chantricB  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and.  like  them,  "  they  give  ooiint«iianee  to,  or  create,  a 
Urge  amount  of  mendicancy."  "  Charity  forms  one  of  the 
five  ]>illarB  of  Mohamotaniam.  Among  the  Moslems  the  word 
18  understood  to  mean  almBgiving.  .  .  .  Probably  every  Turk 
woiild  believe  it  to  be  a  ein  to  forbid  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
to  beg."  And,  accordingly,  "  most  of  the  almsgiving  is 
indiaoriniinate,"  and  "there  are  a  large  number  of  professional 
beggars."  It  is,  nevertheleas,  tme  of  Turkey,  as  it  was  tree 
of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  Bixteenth  century,  that  in 
spile  of  all  the  charity  bo  careleesly  scattered,  "  there  esiats 
a  tenible  amount  of  unrelieved  poverty."  " 

%  58.  The  conclneionB  to  which  we  have  thns  arrived  from 
an  examination  of  the  various  agenoies  for  the  relief  of 
diatruBs  jmt  us  in  a  position  the  better  to  understand  the 
legislation  of  the  period;  and  this  legislation  still  further 
illuBtiates  lie  character  of  mediicval  poverty.  The  later 
Poor  T^aw  grow  out  of  the  long  series  of  Statutes  of  Labonrera, 
which  began  in  1350  ;  it  used  the  phraseology  of  the  labour 
Htatules,  and  it  was  administered  by  the  same  magistrates. 
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the  justices  of  the  peace.  And  yet  it  difieTed  from  them  hj 
the  introduotion  of  suah  entirely  new  principles  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  having  its  real  commencement  in  the  act  of 
1536,  and  these  new  principles  were  called  for  by  the  appear- 
'   ance  of  new  conditions. 

for  oar  present  purpose  the  significance  of  the  Statutes 
,  of  Laboureia  may  be  brieSy  stated   thus :    they   aimed  at  1 
I  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  labour  where 
I  it  was   needed,  and  this  at  the  wages  current  before  the 
'   Great   Mortality.     For  this  end,  the  Ordinance  of  1349,- 

monly  referred  to  in  later  times  as  the  first  "  Statute  of  | 
Labourers," — had  proclaimed  that  all  persons  able  to  labour, 
and  viii}uiv,t  olJter    iiieang  of  support,  should  serve  those  who 
had  need  of  them  at  the  accustomed  rates  ;  they  were  no 
wander  about,  but  must  be  content  to  work  in  their  own  1 
"  town  "  (i.e.  township)."     It  went  on  to  declare,  in  order  to  1 
prevent  vagrancy,  that  persons  giving  alms  to  sturdy  beggars 
(i.e.  beggars  strong  enough  to  work)  should  bo  punished  by 
imprisonment.     It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  clause  in  Ml : 
"  Because  that  many  valiant  beggars  (validi  mendicantes) 
as  long  as  they  may  live  of  begging,  do  refuse  to  labour, 
giving  themselves  to  idleness  and  vice,  and  aometimea   to 
theft  and  other  abominations,  none  ,  .  ,  shall,   under    the 
.   colour  of    pity    or   alms,    give    anything    to   Huch,  .  . 
that  thereby  they  may  be    compelled  to    labour  for    their   ! 
neoesBary    living.""      The    statute    of    1360    enacted   that  J 
"labourers  and  artificers  that  absent  themselves  out  of  their  ] 
I  services,  in  another  town  (i.e.  township)  ur  another  county ,"- 

that  is,  who  had  run  away  from  their  employers, — might  be 
I  recovered  by  them,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices, 
I  branded  on  the  forehead,''  In  1376  the  Commons  petitioned 
I  that  vagrant  beggars  should  be  imprisoned  till  tboy  promised 
return  homo  to  work,  and  that  it  should  be  forbidden  to 
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give  tdoiB  to  persODs  able  to  labour."  In  1388  it  ' 
enacted  that  "  no  Bervant  or  labourer  ,  .  .  eball  depart  k 
the  end  of  his  term  out  of  the  hundred  .  .  .  where  he  ) 
dwelling,  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere  .  .  ,  iinteBS  he  bring  3 
letter  patent,  containing  the  canse  of  his  going,  and  the  time"" 
of  hiB  term,  if  he  ought  to  retnru,"  "  It  is  implied  that  this 
letter  patent  ie  only  to  be  given  if  the  laboyror  can  prove  a 
definite  engagement  in  eome  other  place :  "  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  servant  or  labourer  may  freely  depart 
out  of  bis  Berviee,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  and  to  serve  in 
another  place,  m  thai  he  be  in  a  certainly  tcith  ui7tom,  and  eball 
have  aucb  a  letter." "  Such  a  definite  engagement,  it  is 
obvious,  the  labourer  would  seldom  be  able  to  obtain  more 
than  a  few  miles  away  from  his  native  village.  The  object 
of  the  legislature  is  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the 
ulauses  which  enacted  that  artificers  employed  in  crafts 
whereof  "  a  man  hath  no  great  need  in  harvest  time," — such, 
perhaps,  as  the  village  weaver  or  carpenter, — "shall  he 
compelled  to  serve  in  harvest,  to  cut,  gather,  and  ^bring  in 
com,"  and  that  children  who  had  served  in  agriculture  until 
tweNe  years  of  age  should  not  be  put  tc  any  trade."  There 
was  the  same  attempt  as  before  to  prevent  vagrancy ;  beggars 
able  to  wort  are  to  be  treated  like  wandering  labourers,  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  But  in  this  act  of  1368  wo  find  the 
recognition  of  an  additional  element  in  the  problem.  "What 
was  to  be  done  with  "  impotent  beggars,"  beggars  really 
unable  to  work?  The  legislators  fell  back  on  the  idea  of 
local  responsibility  ;  impotent  beggars  were  to  remain  where 
they  were  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  il  the  inhabitants 
of  those  places  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  maintain 
them  they  were  to  be  taken  to  other  towns  within  the 
hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  there  they  were 
to  abide  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."     The  provision  was 
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'  vagnely  stated,  and  no  machinery  was  provided  for  carry- 
ing it  out;  but  it  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  expressing 
the  hope  of  the  legislatons  that  the  charity  of  the  parish 
dergy,  of  the  monasteries,  the  hospitals,  and  private  persons 
would  provide  in  their  own  neighbourhood  for  the  destituto 
who  were  really  unable  to  labour.  Its  purpose  waa  not  to 
make  a  new  provision  for  such  persons,  but  to  prevent  the 
encouragement  of  vagrancy  by  the  giving  of  alms  to  the 
apparently  impotent  poor  outside  their  own  neighbourhood. 
The  law  as  it  had  thus  grown  up  in  the  years  following 
theBlaok  Death  remained  unchanged  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  additional  statutes  which  were  passed  from  time  to  time 
were  but  attempts  in  slightly  different  ways  to  arrive  at  the 
same  results — to  force  men  to  work  who  could  work,  and 
that  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  also  to  compel  beggars 
who  could  not  work  to  remain  at  homo."*  The  last  legislative 
effort  of  this  kind  was  ae  late  as  1530,'"  when,  aa  we  shall 
see  later,  conditions  had  greatly  changed,  and  the  old  law 

'    urgently  needed  to  be  supplemented  l)y  new  methods. 

The  civio  ordiuances  of  the  period  are  of  the  same 
purport.  A  London  proclamation  of  1350,  after  declaring 
that  "  many  men  and  women  of  divers  counties,  who  might 

'  work  to  the  help  of  the  common  people,"  had  resorted  to 
Ijondon,  and  there  went  about  begging,  orders  them  to  leave 
the  city  at  once,  on  pain  of  being  put  into  the  stocks ;  ■"'  and 
in  1375  it  was  proclaimed  that  "no  one  who  by  handicraft 
or  the  labour  of  his  body  can  earn  his  living,  shall  counterfeit 
the  begging  poor,"  I'.e,  the  impotent."" 

The  idea  upon  which  all  this  legislation  rested  was  that 
there  was  BufGcient  employment  at  customary  or  "'reasonable" 
wages  in  his  own  town  or  village,  or  in  the  country  imme- 

1  diately  around,  for  every  able-bodied  man  who  was  willing 

I  to  work.     There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  idea 
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curieeponJed   with  the  oircnmutances  of  the  time,  . 

antil  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ceotnTy.     It  is  np- 

parent  on  tht;  face  of  the  etatutefl  that  they  refer  primarily 
to  mral  life  :  the  development  of  trade  and  indnstry  in  the 
towDS  &t  this  periled  was  so  rapid  that  the  only  fear  was 
t  it  ehonld  drain  the  oonntry  of  its  labour-power.  And 
ktlae  country  districts,  thongh  the  life  of  the  small  cnstom- 
ary  tenants  and  cottagers  was  a  hard  and  sordid  one,  it  was 
neverthelesB  free  from  Bomo  of  the  dangers  that  now  beset 
many  country  labonrers.  Poor  harvests  might  make  it 
difficnlt  to  get  together  the  lord's  rent,  or  to  furnish  the  sum 
required  by  some  harsh  amercement;  the  labourer  would  not 
find  absolutely  regular  employment,  for  the  demand  for  hia 
services  varied  with  the  seasons ;  pestilence  would  visit  the 
country-side  from  time  to  time,  and  a  general  dearth  bring 
the  poorer  classes  near  starvation.  But  there  was  no  long- 
continued  inability  to  find  employment.  Every  man  could, 
in  the  courae  of  a  year,  earn  a  year's  sustenance.  The 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  aa  it  now  presents  itself,  had 
not  yet  arisen. 

The  interpretation  of  the  provisions  concerning  vagi-anoy 
in  the  proclamations  and  statutes  from  1349  onward  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  the 
government  and  legislature  speaking  throughout  in  the 
language  of  moral  indignation :  labourers,  they  tell  us, 
prefer  to  beg  rather  than  work  for  their  living;  sloth  and 
idleness  are  incrsasing  among  thom.'"^  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  what  the  government  was  aiming  at,  and 
avowedly  aiming  at,  was  not  only  at  obtaining  labour,  but 
also  at  obtaining  it  at  the  old  rates,  A  labourer  that  stood 
out  for  higher  wages  was  ae  mnch  disliked  as  one  that  tried 
to  escape  work  altogether  and  live  upon  alms;'°*  and  we 
cannot  help  remembering  that  the  parliaments  which  passed 
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these  measures,  and  also  in  later  years  compelled  Ei chard  II. 
to  withdraw  his  charters  of  manumission,  were  parliaments 
of  landlords.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  interpret  the 
Statates  of  Labourers  in  widely  different  ways.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  noble  organization  of  labour 
which  shames  oar  modern  competitive  chaos ;  ^^  or  as  a 
deliberate  and  hypocritical  attempt  in  the  interest  of 
employers  of  labour  to  prevent  the  labourers  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  forces  of  supply  and  demand.^^ 
The  •*  sturdy  beggar "  was,  in  one  view,  an  idle  rascal  who 
deserved  to  be  forced  to  work ;  in  the  other  a  manly  and 
independent  rustic  who  was  merely  seeking  the  best  market 
for  his  labour. 

Neither  theory  would  seem  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  truth  would  seem  to  lie  between  them,  and  indeed  to 
incline  rather  to  the  side  of  the  government.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  literature  of  the  time 
appears  to  lead  us.^°^  William  Langland,  the  author  of 
Pter«  Plowman,  was  certainly  a  man  whose  sympathies  were 
with  honest  labonr ;  and  he  frequently  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  rebnke  the  lords  of  manors  for  their  exactions.^**  But 
we  shonld  also  gather  from  him  that  a  certain  reckless  idle- 
ness was  a  prevalent  vice  in  his  day  among  the  lower  classes. 
One  of  his  best-known  episodes  is  that  in  which  the  pilgrims, 
who  have  helped  him  to  plough  his  half-acre,  refuse  to  go  on 
with  their  work. 

"  At  high  prime  Perkin  •  let  the  plough  stand 
While  that  he  oversaw  himself  *  whoso  best  wroughi 
He  should  be  hired  thereafter  •  when  harvest  time  came." 

The  men  sit  and  drink  and  sing,  with  no  disposition  to 
return  to  work.  Perkin,  in  wrath,  tells  them  that  if  they 
will  not  labour,  "  shall  no  grain  that  groweth  glad  you  at 
need,"  and  they  will  die  for  dole.'°° 
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The  boundary-liuo  botwoeo  virtue  and  rice  was  not  I 
sharply  drawn  then  as  now.  Laboac,  though  there  ' 
plenty  of  it  at  particular  seasona,  wae,  after  all,  irregula 
and  there  was  much  to  discourage  steady  industry, 
line  which  separated  the  enterprising  labourer  'wandering  i| 
search  of  high  wages  from,  the  lazy  vagabond  was  one  veij 
easy  to  cross ;  and  the  ciroumstanceB  of  the  time  enormouBqj 
increased  the  temptation,  With  the  indiscriminate  doles  tO 
be  found  at  the  doors  of  monasteries,  and  of  the  mansions  of 
great  lords,  and  the  general  haphazard  charity  which  current 
religious  notions  encooraged,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  live 
without  labour.  The  Black  Death,  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing, did  more  harm  to  the  morality  of  the  people  than  good 
to  their  material  prospects.  It  shook  them  out  of  the  habits 
of  theii  lives  and  the  cuatoms  of  their  village ;  it  suggested 
to  them  that  higher  wages  could  be  obtained  if  they  did 
but  refuse  to  work  at  the  usual  rates ;  aud  a  few  weeks  of 
idleness,  with  their  hands  against  all  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  the  easy  object-lesson  of  lavish  almsgiving  ever 
before  them,  would  go  far  to  turn  honest  men  iuto  vagrants. 

§  55.  When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  such  relief  of  the 
poor  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find,- — as  the 
preceding  sections  have  sufficiently  shown, — that  it  was 
marked  by  the  following  characteristics.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  State  as  a  whole,  or  by  any  secular  public 
authority  to  relieve  distress.  The  work  was  left  entirely  to 
th  Ch  h  and  to  the  action  of  religious  motives  upon  the 
m  d  f  lividuals.  If  it  had  ever  been  attempted  to 
^a  h    ity  in  a  systematic  way,  making  the  parish 

p  t  th  elieving-officer  "  for  his  parish,  aud  the  tithes 
h  f  d  wh  06  aid  was  to  be  furnished,  that  attempt  had 
alt  th  b  keu  down.  Well-nigh  all  the  assistance  that 
was  given  to  the  poor  wus  in  the  form  of  almsgiving ;  alms- 


giving  by  magnates,  ecclesiaatical  and  lay,  by  mooasteries, 
by  hospitals,  by  gilds,  by  private  perBoas ;  and  almsgiving 
that  was  in  tbe  vast  majority  of  cases  practically  indis- 
criminate, whatever  it  may  havo  been  in  theory.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  any  public  autbority,  secular  or  eocleeiaatioai, 
to  take  a  comprehenajve  view  of  the  sitnation,  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  agencies.  The  reckless  distribution 
of  doles  cannot  have  failed  to  exercise  a  pauperizing  in- 
fluence in  many  localities,  by  rendering  it  easy  for  those 
who  did  not  care  to  work  to  live  without.  But  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  if  the  poor  relief  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  some  directions  did  too  much,  in  others  it  did  too 
little.""  Voluntary  charity  always  has  the  defect  of  being 
more  abumlant  in  diatricta  which  need  it  least,  and  leaat 
abundant  where  there  ia  moat  want.  The  towns  get  more 
than  their  share ;  the  fertile  and  prosperous  districts  have 
their  richly  endowed  foundations;  while  tbe  unhealthy  or 
barren  regions  are  left  unprovided  for.  Thus,  in  Italy,  where 
raediaival  cooditiona  have  been  retained  more  completely 
than  iu  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  Church, 
districts  containing  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  population 
received  until  lately  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  of  chari- 
table BudowmentB ;  while,  to  give  a  further  illustration,  the 
healthier  diatrict«  have  most  of  the  hospitals  (in  the  modem 
seoee  of  the  term),  and  those  constantly  troubled  by  malaria 
and  pellagra  scarcely  any,"'  No  doubt  the  same  condition 
of  things  existed  in  England.  Shameless  beggars  who  were 
ready  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  alma  had 
an  easy  life :  the  honest  hanlworking  poor,  who  were  visited 
by  misfortune  and  unable  or  airaid  to  leave  their  homes,  would 
often  find  no  relief  at  hand. 

Genuine  distress  among  the  deserving  poor  might,  there* 
fore,  very  well  be  found  side  by  side  with  an  ever-increasing 
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ewHrm  of  demoralized  vagrants.  Tet  all  medieval  legiela-1 
tion  aimed  only  at  lettsemiig  the  latter  evil,  'without  toaobiiig 
the  former.  It  was  a  vagranoy  law,  and  not  a  poor  law. 
And  there  was  one  eBsential  weaknese  even  in  the  harehet<t 
of  the  vagrancy  laws.  They  prohibited  alraBgiving  to  sturdy 
beggars,  but  never  to  the  impotent  poor.'"  With  the  current 
ideas  as  to  the  meritorious  character  of  alms,  it  would  have 
seemed  inipioue  to  forbid  Christians  to  earn  the  reward  of 
charity.  But  bo  long  as  almsgiving  to  the  impotent  was 
regarded  as  a  virtue,  it  was  certain  that  many  would  obtain 
relief  who  were  not  impotent.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  ordinarj-  cbaritahly  disposed  pereoa  should  institnto 
a  searching  inqniiy  into  the  ailments  of  the  crowd  of 
petitioners  he  would  meet  at  every  turn. 

The  progress  to  sounder  ideas  was  very  slow,  and  first 
ehowH  itself  in  Western  Europe  in  any  marked  way  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  ia  clear  that  the  most 
crying  need  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  pauperizing  system 
of  indiscriminate  charity.  Thia  could  only  be  done  if  the 
relief  of  the  poor  were  transferred  to  public  anthorities,  who 
were  capable  of  investigating  the  character  of  each  case,  and 
if  private  charity,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  were  restricted 
within  narrow  bounds.  The  two  piinciples  which  needed 
to  be  recognized  were  ;  the  duty  of  the  State  to  undertake 
or  supervise  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  expediency  of 
a  stringent  prohibition  of  begging  (whether  by  sturdy  or 
impotent  beggars)  from  individnals. 

The  first  expression  of  these  principles  would  seem  to 
have  come  from  the  Nominalist  theologians  in  the  last  days 
of  scholastic iam.  The  Nominalists  were  inclined  to  magnify 
the  functions  of  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  Church ; 
and  the  long  suppression  of  their  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Paris  probably  disposed  them,  when  they  did   at   last 
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obtain  acadeinio  predominaiice,  to  oall  in  queetiou  many  of 
the  generally  accepted  prlnoiples  of  preceding  ceutiurieB."' 
Of  theBe  Paris  Nominalists,  the  most  distingaished  in  the 
early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  Scotchman  John 
Major.  In  other  directions  Major  ahuwed  himself  open  to  the 
lessons  of  practical  life;  thus  he  stood  almost  alone  among 
distinguished  theologians  in  accepting  Eck's  bold  attempt  to 
justify  the  taking  of  "interest,"  in  Jta  modern  sense."'  And 
in  hia  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peler  Lombard,  published 
apparently  before  1516,^"'  Major  had  thus  expressed  himself; 
"  If  the  Prince  or  Community  should  decree  that  there  should 
be  no  beggar  in  the  country,  and  should  provide  for  the 
impotent,  the  action  would  be  praiseworthy  and  lawful,"'" 
How  great  an  impression  was  created  by  this  utterance  we 
may  discern  from  the  use  whioh  the  magistrates  of  Tprea 
made  of  it  in  the  appeal  to  the  Sorbonne  to  which  we  shall 
shortly  refer.  "  That  the  liberty  of  public  begging  can  be 
restrained  by  the  laws  of  a  community  is  oleai'ly  shown," 
they  say,  "  by  that  perfect  theologian,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  moat  learned  master,  John  Major."  "' 

The  principle  which  must  underlie  the  work  of  reform 
could  hardly  have  been  stated  more  pointedly  than  by  this 
representative  of  one  of  the  last  phases  of  saholasticism. 
But  within  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  subject  which 
Major  had  treated  only  incidentally,  suddenly  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  theologians  and  publicists  and  statesmen 
in  every  European  country.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
came  to  be  the  case  with  the  Protestant  leaders.  Their 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  meritorious  works  naturally 
led  them  to  consider  the  question  of  almsgiving,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system  sharpened 
their  insight  unto  the  abuses  to  which  it  had  led.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  humanist  aoholara,  even  if  they  con- 
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tinued  to  adhere  to  the  old  Ohurcli  Bj-stem,  were  likely  i 
take  a  mnoh  more  indepeudent  view  of  the  probleta  of  { 
relief  than  the  theologiane  of  the  previous  gsneratio 
as  we  shall  see,  a  moTsment  towards  reform  came  from  win 
may  be  called  the  liberal  Catholic  aide  at  exactly  the  b 
time  as  from  the  Protestant  side.  And  this  developmM 
awong  theologians  would  seem  to  have  been  stimulated  \ 
a  third  foroe,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate 
of  the  great  cities  to  bring  the  matter  within  the  sphere  4 
nmnicipal  duties.  A  few  particulars  under  each  of  thed 
heads  will  be  sufBcient  for  the  present  purpose,  which  ia  \ 
illustrate  the  general  condition  of  European  thought  at  t" 
time  when  the  English  Poor  Law  began  to  form  itself. 

In  his  manifesto  To  the  Ckriglian  Nobilily  of  the  Oemm 
Natiim,  issued  in  1520,  Luther  declared  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  time  was  the  total  abolition  of 
mendicancy,  "  It  would  be  an  easy  regulation  to  introduce,  if 
we  have  sufficient  courage  and  earnestness,  that  every  town 
should  provide  for  its  own  poor  people.  Each  town  could 
maintain  its  own  ;  .  .  .  and  it  could  discover  which  were 
truly  poor.  There  must  be  an  administrator  or  guardian, 
who  shall  know  all  the  poor,  and  who  shall  inform  the 
council  or  the  parson  of  what  he  has  need."  '" 

So,  also,  in  the  Itegnlntion  of  a  Common  Chegl,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Luther  in  1523,  and  became  the  basis 
of  a  widespread  reform  in  Protestant  Germany,  the  lead- 
ing ideas  were  the  same.  "Begging  is  to  be  rigidly  pro- 
hibited; all  who  are  not  old  and  weak  shall  work;  no 
beggars  are  to  he  permitted  to  stay  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  parish.  Poor  honseholdere  who  have  honourably 
laboured  at  their  craft  or  in  agriculture,  shall,  if  they  can 
find  no  other  support,  be  given  loans,  without  interest, 
from  the  common  chest ;    and  this  aid  shall  be   given  to 
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if  they  are  really  unable  to  Teatore  \ 
The  income  of  the  ohest  ehall  lie  composed  of  the  revenneH 
of  eccleeiaetical  6Btat«s,  of  free  contributions,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  an  aasoBBment  upon  resident  citizens,  and  a  small 
poll-tax  upon  Bervants  and  jouraejmen.  The  administration 
aliali  be  in  the  bands  of  elected  citizens."  '™  The  estent  to 
which  this  ideal  was  carried  out,  and  the  causes  of  its 
partial  failure,  are  qaestions  which  need  not  now  detain  ua."" 
In  the  reform  measures  introduced  by  the  city  council 
in  1625,  at  Zurich,  under  the  advice  of  Zwiugli,  we  trace 
the  inflnenoe  both  of  the  new  eccleaiasticai  movement  and 
of  the  tendency  of  the  civic  govemmente  to  sxteml  their 
functions.  Every  kind  of  begging  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Poor  strangers  might  pass  through  the  town,  but  they  must 
nowhere  beg.  They  would  be  given  a  bowl  of  eonp  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  must  then  pass  on.  Only  the  sick  and 
enfeebled  should  receive  permanent  support,  either  in  special 
institutions  or  by  food  given  in  theii'  own  homes ;  and 
their  cases  should  be  investigated  by  the  pastor  and  a  pioua 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  very  different  character,  the 
Catholic  humanist,  Vives,  whose  treatise  On  ilta  Relief  of  the 
Poor  (De  Subventioiie  Paupenim)  was  written  in  1625,  and 
printed  in  1526.'"  This  is  a  work  of  peculiar  interest  for  our 
purpose,  for  several  reasons.  It  is  a  distinct  and  substantial 
treatise  on  this  one  subject, — a  proof  of  growing  public  in- 
terest, It  was  speedily  translated  into  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French,'™ — 'another  proof  of  the  very  general  desire  for  some 
sort  of  guidance,  aa  well  as  an  evidence  of  the  book's  own 
popularity.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  magistracy  of  Bruges, 
who  had  suggested  the  treatise  by  applying  to  Vivas  for 
advice ;  it  was  therefore  written  ivith  a  practical  purpose, 
In  the  last   place,  the  treatise  was  oomposed  while  Vives. 
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a  Spaniard  himself  by  biitli,  was  residing  at  the  court  ■ 
Henry  VIII.  (1524-1537).  No  doubt  the  matter  was  f 
Babject  of  many  a  discuhsion  betwoi;n  Vlves  aud  the  Englial 
tbeologiaDB  and  ufficietlB  among  whom  be  moved, 
worth  while,  theiefure,  noticing  eomoTChat  carefully  the 
contents  of  bis  treatise.  It  is  divided  into  two  booke,  dealing 
respectively  with  private  and  public  charity.  The  first  oon- 
finea  itself  to  mere  generalities;  and  it  is  the  second  which 
is  alone  of  importance.  He  begins  with  impressing  upon 
the  public  authorities  that  it  is  tbeir  duty,  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  to  eee  that  tbe  destitute  are  properly 
provided  for.  He  points  out,  no  doubt  under  the  guidance 
of  Aristotle,  that  extreme  inequality  of  pOBsessions  was  likely 
to  lead  to  rebellion ;  he  adds, — what  every  great  modern  city 
suggeBts,-~that  the  slums  are  centres  of  infection  and  a 
constant  source  of  moral  contamination.  He  then  proceeds 
to  sketch  a  new  poor  law,  taking  as  the  foundation  for  it  a 
division  of  destitute  persons  into  three  classes — (1)  those 
sheltered  iu  hospitals  and  almehouseH,  (2)  homeless  beggars, 
and  (3)  the  honest  and  shamefaced  poor  abiding  in  their 
own  houses.  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this  classifi- 
cation of  the  destitute  is  subatantially  tbe  same  as  that  which 
was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  the  measures  of  Eidley  and 
his  London  committee  under  Edward  Vl."^  Tivea  goes  on 
to  insist  on  the  need  for  an  accurate  census  of  the  destitute. 
For  this  purpose  the  magistrates  should  visit  all  charitable 
institntions,  and  secure  an  accurate  return  of  their  financial 
position,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  inmates  and  the  reason  for 
their  reception  in  each  case.  Two  "senators"  should  also 
be  appointed  in  every  parish  to  visit  pour  householders  and 
investigate  tbeir  condition ;  and  a  list  should  be  drawn  up 
of  all  homeless  beggars,  who  should  all  be  examined  by 
phyHiciana  to  ascertain  which  of  them  were  really  ■ 
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)  labour.      The  treatmeut  of  these  diverse  clasaea  ehoold 

le  guided   by  two  great  principles :    all   should    be   made 

to  work  who  were  at  all  fit   for  it ;    and  begging  should 

be  absolutely  forbiddeu.      For    those  who  were  unable  to 

I   work,  a  refuge  should  be  found  in  the  hospitals  and  alms- 

I  houses.     But   before  this  could    be  done  the  hospitals  and 

p  abushouses    must    themselves    be   reformed.      All    persons 

capable  of  work  should   be  turned  out;   unlees   tbey  had, 

unfortunately,  a  legal  claim   based    on   relationship  to  the 

foDuder,  in  which  case  some  employment  should  be  found 

for  them  within  the  estabUshment.     In  the  hospitals,  all  the 

sick  should   receive    medical   help ;    the   insane  should   be 

placed  in   separate   buildiogs ;    the  blind  should   be  given 

i  light  work.     On  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 

',  Vivos  lays  great  stress,  as  the  one  means  of  securing 

r  moral   improvement ;    and    he  urges  the  town  to  be 

■^nerouB  in  the  provision  it  makes    for  this   purpose.     As 

)  adult  beggars  who  were  strong  enough  to  work,  only 

lihose  wore  to  be  permitted  to  remain  who  belonged  to  the 

town ;  perBons  from  elsewhere  were  to  be  sent  home  with 

d-money  in  their  hands;  and  for  those  who  did  remain, 

Eemployineiit  must  somehow  or  other  be  provided.      Some 

uld  be  occupied  in  public  works  ;  ruined  artisans  might  he 

ibund  places  as  journeymen,  or  assisted  once  more  to  set  up 

|iD  business.     For  young  people  there  would  certainly  be  no 

difficulty  in  finding  remunerative  employment,  far  the  silk 

were  crying  out  for  additional  labour.     If  they  oould 

e  provided  for  in  none  of  these  ways,  it  would  be  better  to 

e  them  in  an  almshouse  for  a  time  than  allow  them 

)eg  in  the   streets.      Poor  householders,  however,  who 

3  ready  and  anxious  to  work,  but  for  whom  suffioient 

mployment  could  not  be  obtained,  might  be  given  some  little 

pecuniary  aesietanoe  in  their  own  homes.     We  can  hardly 
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be  eurprisBil  that  Vives  was  not  sufficiently  in  advanoe  A 
his  time  to  uoticipate  all  the  dangers  of  "  ontdoor  relief." 

But  such  measures  ae  tlieee  would  involve  a  considerable 
expenditure.  Vives  met  this  objection  by  the  aasortioD  that 
in  moet  towns  the  hospitals  were  so  wealthy  that  their 
revenues  would  quite  BufBoe  for  the  purpose  if  wisely 
administered.  The  richer  foundations  must  help  those 
with  scantier  resources,  and  they  must  allow  a  part  of 
their  income  to  be  spent  on  the  deserving  poor  in  their 
own  homes.  Vives  even  proposed  that  when  the  founda- 
tions in  one  town  had  a  superfluity  of  revenue,  it  should  be 
shared  with  other  and  lesa  fortunate  localities.  It'  the  en- 
dowments did  not  suffice,  they  might  be  supplemented  by 
bequests,  by  collections  in  church,  and  by  what  the  muni- 
cipality could  save  in  its  expenditure  on  festivities. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  new  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  poor  relief.  But  it  has  already  been  noticed  that  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  were  at  the  same  moment,  and 
quite  independently,  introducing  practical  reforms.  With 
their  rich  foimdationa  lavishly  scattering  alme,  they  attracted 
the  destitute,  both  deserving  and  worthless,  for  many  miles 
around.  Moreover,  there  had  grown  tip  in  the  towns  a 
sense  of  corporate  life,  which  disposed  them  to  assume  this 
new  duty  of  grappling  with  the  evils  of  pauperism ;  and 
they  had  created  an  administrative  and  financial  organiza- 
tion, which,  though  rude  and  imperfect,  was  yet  superior 
to  that  of  the  greater  states,  and  enabled  them  to  set  an 
example.  Augsburg  began  in  1522  with  prohibiting  all 
street-begging,  and  appointing  six  guardians  of  the  poor 
(Armenpfleger)  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  relief."* 
Nuremburg  followed  the  example  a  few  months  later; 
:3traabttrg  and  Breslau  in  1623;  Eatisbon  and  Magdeburg 
in  152t.'» 
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§  60.  But  of  all  theee  civic  reform  a  I  ions,  the  most  iutur- 
eeting  or.d  important  was  that  at  TpreH  in  1524  or  1525."* 
It  followed  very  closely  on  the  Hue-i  laid  down  by  Vlvea ; 
though  whether  it  was  suggeeted  by  him,  or  by  the  example 
of  the  German  towns,  or  was  altogether  independent  in  its 
origin,  it  is  imposeihie  to  say.  Begging  was  absolutely 
forbidden ;  an  effort  was  made  to  find  work  for  all  who 
were  capable  of  it ;  the  whole  administration  waa  central- 
ized, and  placed  nnder  four  sn peri nten dents,  asaisted  in 
each  pftrjsh  by  fonr  persons  specially  charged  with  the 
duty;  a  census  of  the  destitute  was  taken  in  close  conjunction 
with  a  reform  of  the  hospitals ;  the  requisite  finanoial 
means  were  provided  in  the  way  Vives  bad  suggested  j 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
almebox,  the  clergy  were  requested  to  exhort  their  flooka 
to  liberal  gifts. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  the  Ypres  ordinance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  led  tg  a  discussion  of  principle  by 
the  very  higheHt  theological  tribunal  in  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence,—in  which,  it  must  be  remomboreJ,  England  still 
stood.  That  tribuual  was,  of  course,  the  Sorbonno,  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Puris,  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  tiiis  d  is  cuss  ion  nre  highly 
significant.  Thti  Ypres  reform  had  apparently  been  in- 
troduced with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  of  the  city.  But 
meanwhile  grave  ecclesiastical  changes  had  been  carried 
out  in  Germany,  and  the  clergy  of  Ypres  became  suspicious 
of  anj/thing  nearer  home  that  seemed  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Accordingly,  in  1530,  the  heads  of  the  four 
mendicant  orders  in  Ypres,— whose  own  practice  seemed 
to  be  called  in  qiieation  by  implication  in  the  prohibition 
of  mendicity, — together  with  certain  other  clergy,  protested 
against   the    reforms    on    the    ground   that    they   savonrerl 
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of  Lutheraniam,  and  that  they  oppressed  the  deserritig  poor/l 
The  magistrates  replied  that  the  honest  poor  were  now 
far  better  provided  for  than  ever  before,  and  that  they 
abominated  Luther's  wicked  measures  against  the  friars. 
But  still,  as  their  policy  was  thus  called  in  qnestion, 
they  detBrmlned  to  appeal  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  sent  a 
copy  uf  their  new  rules  to  Paris.  The  answer  of  the 
Sorbonne,  dated  Jan.  16,  1531,  cast  the  weight  of  its  great 
authority  on  the  side  of  reform.  It  judged  "the  method 
of  proyiaion  for  the  poor  introduced  by  the  magistracy  of 
Yprea  to  be  a  work  which,  though  difBcult,  was  never- 
thelesB  nseful,  pious,  and  salutary,  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  gospel  or  to  the  example  of  apostles  and  fathers." 
But  it  went  on  to  lay  down  several  conditions.  Begging 
should  only  be  prohibited  when  the  public  resources  were 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  in  need,  and  there  was  no 
danger  that  any  should  be  left  to  starve.  Moreover,  though 
it  might  be  made  penal  to  beg,  it  must  not  be  made  penal 
to  give  voluntary  alma.  The  rich  were  not  to  think  that, 
by  contributing  to  the  public  fund,  they  freed  themselves 
from  the  obligations  of  oharity.  And  as  to  the  reform  of 
hospitals,  etc.,  "  the  secular  magistrates  are  to  take  care 
lest,  under  pretext  of  piety  or  of  assisting  the  distressed, 
they  should  venture  to  encroach  upon  the  revenues  or 
goods  of  Clinrohea  or  clergy.  This  would  be  the  part,  not 
of  the  Catholic  faithful,  bat  of  impious  heretics — Waldenses, 
Wiolifites,  Lutherans."  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  went 
ou  to  make  the  further  proviso,  in  which  we  cau  more 
readily  agree  with  them,  that  the  town  should  not  aelfiahly 
exclude  from  its  charity  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
districts  when  they  could  not  provide  for  themselves,  eeeiug 
that  town  and  country  were  mutually  depeudent. 

It  would   have   been  wiser   had   the  Sorbonne  not  en-' 
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souraged  by  !ts  ezpreas  oommendatloQ  the  continTianoe 
private  almsgiving,  aad  if  it  had  not  given  some  apparent 
nipport  to  thoae  who  resisted  the  reform  of  old  foundations. 

■  But  still  tlie  decision  went  as  far  as  could  fairly  be  expected, 

■  and  a  good  deal  further  than   man;  Catholic  theologians 
\  -were  inclined  to  follow. 

Applications  began  to  pour  in  upon  the  Yprea  authorities 

■  for  copies  of  their  regulations.     The  emperor,  Charles  V,, 
iiiinself  wrote  for  a  copy  in  September.  1531,  in  order  that  he 

■niight  introduce  similar  rules  in  other  towns  if  thoy  seemed 
■beneficial.'"  The  very  next  month  he  issued  a  poor  law 
|for  the  whole  empire,  contained  in  the  ordinance  known  as 
I  "Pragmatic."  This  decree  could  be  no  more  than  a 
■wJggeBtion  or  stimulus  to  the  local  authorities,  for  Charles 
liad  certainly  not  the  power  to  see  that  it  was  carried 
It  contained  one  dangerous  dej'aTtiire  from  ihe  Ypres 
model  in  that  it  permitted  the  local  authorities  to  give  to 
■a  selected  number  of  the  impotent  poor  a  badge  authorizing 
fthem  to  beg.  The  desirability  in  the  lust  resort  of  having 
le  to  compulsory  taxation  in  order  to  provide  for 
hhe  impotent  poor,  rather  than  permitting  them  to  beg  in 
I  the  streets,  was  not  for  a  long  time  clearly  recognized ;  and 
I  this  clause  was  probably  thought  necessary  to  meet  the 
use  of  districts  where  the  charitable  foundations  ware  in- 
■adequate. 

So  many  requests  for  information  did  the  Ypres  magis- 
rates  receive,  that  they  thought  it  well  to  commiaaion  the 
ivost  of  St.  Martin,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese, 
o  draw  ap  an  account  of  the  reform  and  of  the  Paris  deoision. 
This  was  published  towards  the  end  of  1531,  at  Ypres,  under 
|the  title,  "  A  Method  of  Poor  Belief  practised  at  Ypres,  and 
most  profitable  to  the  whole  Christian  World."  '* 

It  would  be  going  too  far  from  our  more  immediate  subject 
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tu  trace  the  further  course  of  continsiital  legislation. 
of  France,  which  ib  exactly  parallel  in  time  with  that  \ 
England,  and  resemlilfis  it  in  all  important  points,  thoTi| 
its  reaulta  were  wiiiely  different,  wo  shall  notice  later, 
need  we  enter  into  the  history  of  the  heated  oontiOTea; 
which  was  kept  up  lor  Hcveral  years  among  Catholiu  thes 
giane  as  to  the  prohibition  of  mendicity,™  Such  detail  % 
diHcubsioD  and  action  outeide  England  as  hae  already  I 
given  Las  been  for  the  ptu'poBe  of  bringing  out  the  fact  till 
the  English  legislation,  beginiiing  in  1536  and  leading  1 
to  "  the  poor  law  of  Elizaheth,"  was  but  the  English  phas 
uf  a  general  European  movement  of  reform.  It  was  not 
called  for  by  anything  peculiar  to  England  either  in  its 
economic  developaient  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  in  its  ecclesiastical  history.  Wc  need  not  suppose 
that  the  English  legislation  was  a  mere  imitation  of  what 
was  being  done  elsewhere ;  the  same  causes  were  everywhere 
at  work,  leading  to  the  same  general  results.  But  it  is  clear 
that  England,  instead  of  preceding  other  nations,  rather 
lagged  behind,  and  that  its  action  was  probably  stimulated 
by  continental  examples.  English  statesmen,  at  every  step 
of  their  action  in  this  matter,  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
European  discussion,  of  which  they  must  have  been  aware. 
The  period  when  the  history  of  the  English  poor  law  began 
to  diverge  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  rather  the 
seventeenth  than  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Germany 
the  breakdown  of  the  new  organization  was  probably  due  to 
the  Thirty  Years'  Wars'"  in  France,  to  the  number  and 
wealth  of  the  charitable  institutions,  which  either  survived 
frora  the  previous  century  or  were  founded  in  the  seven- 
teenth.'" But  neither  in  its  origin  nor  in  \\»  early  stages 
was  the  poor  law  of  England  in  any  way  peculiar  to  that 
country. 
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§  61.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  the  moTemont  of  thought 
tibroad  which  led  to  a  reform  in  the  metbodBof  poor  relief  in 
Eugland  ;  a  vigoi'oue  attempt  to  deal  with  the  aitnittiou  was 
urgently  called  for  by  the  oouditionB  at  home.  For  there 
was  a  marked  inorease  duriag  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  in  the  amount  of  distress  of  every  kind,  as  well  ss  of 
what  always  results  from  and  acoompanics  it  in  a  country 
without  a  nystematio  system  of  aid,  viz.  vagrancy  and  thefl. 
There  had  been  jirofeseional  beggars  and  thievish  vagrants 
for  centuries;  and  their  numbers  hail  grown  with  the  (growth 
of  thoughtless  charity.  They  had  probably  received  large 
reinforcements  in  the  course  of  tho  social  struggles  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  "  want  of  goveruance  "  and  the  private 
wars  of  the  following  century  most  have  added  to  the  evil ; 
when  "  whole  counties  were  infested  by  bandits,"  ""  there  was 
little  encouragement  to  honest  industry.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century  tho  "  beggars"  became  a  positive  terror  to<iniet  folk. 
The  people  of  Southampton  hit  upon  the  device  of  employing 
the  barbers  to  frighten  the  invaders;  and  in  1527  paid  four 
pence  to  four  barbers  "  for  cuttyng  of  vacabnndes  here  short."  '* 
Id  a  little  town  like  Nottingham  we  find  the  jury  at  the 
sessions,  year  after  year,  presenting  every  civic  officer,  from 
the  constables  op  to  the  jnaticea,  "for  suffering  valiant 
beggars."  "*  In  1543  they  eay,  "  We  present  you.  Justices, 
because  you  do  cot  every  one  of  you  look  upon  your  wards 
for  these  valiant  beggars  that  have  newly  and  lately  come 
into  the  town."'  "^  In  1550  it  is  the  incursion  not  merely  of 
" vBiCabandes,"  but  <if  destitute  persons;  "We  desire  you. 
Master  Mayor,  and  your  Brethren,  to  see  a  redress  for  the  [toor 
people  that  daily  come  into  the  towii,  and  there  do  inhabit 
and  tarry  to  the  great  annoyaaco  uf  Cbe  town ;  for  the  towu 
is  not  able  to  relieve  them." ""  In  the  rural  districts  the 
inroads  of  beggars  rnsembled  those  of  tramps  in  parts  of 
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AmfiiioA  to-day.  **  If  they  ask,^  says  a  contemparaiy,  '*  at  a 
stout  yeoman's  or  farmer's  boose  liis  oliarity,  they  will  go 
strong  as  three  or  four  in  a  oampany,  where  for  faar  moiv 
than  good  will  they  often  have  relief,"  "^  The  i^te  of  feel- 
ing which  their  advent  nsnaUy  prodnoed  is  preserved  to  ns 
in  the  old  nnrsery  rhyme^ 

^  Hark  I  hack  !  the  dogs  do  bark ;  the  boggan  are  oaming  to  town." 

With  the  resnlt — 

*^  Some  gave  them  white  bread,  some  gave  them  brown, 
And  some  gave  them  a  good  barie-wlup,  and  sent  them  ont  of  the  town." 

We  oan  readily  point  to  some  of  the  canses  of  this  inoreaae 
of  vagaliondage  and  destitntion.  Ohief  among  them  'were 
the  agrarian  changes.  Whatever  nnoertainty  there  may  l>e 
as  to  their  exact  nature,  there  oan  be  none  as  to  their  more 
immediate  results :  they  deprived  great  nnmbers  of  "fiie 
agricnltiiral  labouring  class, — small  cnstomary  tenants  and 
cottagers,^ — of  the  means  of  support  in  their  old  places 
of  abode,  and  sent  them  wandering  over  the  conntiy. 
The  inevitable  consequences  are  only  too  clearly  pictured 
to  us  by  competent  contemporary  observers.  More,  writing 
in  1516,  thus  describes  the  results  of  the  evictions  then 
taking  place :  "  By  one  means  or  other,  either  by  hook 
or  ci'ook,  they  must  needs  depart  away,  poor  wretched 
80uls — men,  women,  husbands,  wives,  fatherless  children, 
widows,  woful  mothers  with  their  young  babes,  and  their 
whole  household,  small  in  substance  and  much  in  number, 
as  husbandry  requireth  many  hands.  Away  they  trudge,  I 
say,  out  of  their  known  and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no 
place  to  rest  in.  All  their  household  stulE,  which  is  very 
little  worth,  though  it  migbt  well  abide  the  sale,  yet,  being 
suddenly  thrust  out,  they  be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a  thing 
of  nougbt.     And  when  they  have  wandered  abroad  till  that 
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be  spent,  wliat  can  they  then  else  do  but  steal,  and 
jnBtly,  pardy,  be  h&nged,  or  else  go  about  a-begging?  And 
yet  tben  also  they  be  oast  in  prison  as  vagftbonds,  because 
tiiey  go  about  and  work  not ;  whom  no  man  will  set  to  work, 
thongh  they  nerer  so  willingly  px)ffer  themselves  tbereto. 
For  one  shepherd  or  herdtnan  is  enough  to  ©at  np  that 
ground  with  cattle,  to  the  occupying  whereof  about  hna- 
bandry  many  hands  were  requisite."  "*  The  act  of  1533-34, 
limiting  the  number  of  sheep  any  one  man  might  keep,  gives 
a  similAT  account.  Owing,  it  declares,  to  the  nnion  of  &rmB 
and  the  change  from  arable  to  p^ture,  "  a  marvellous  nnmber 
of  the  people  of  this  realm  ...  be  so  discouraged  with  misery 
and  poverty  that  they  fall  daily  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other 
inconvenience,  or  pitifully  die  from  hunger  and  oold."^" 
Harrison,  forty  years  later,  repeats  the  same  lament,  though, 
it  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  repetition  of  some  earlier  com- 
ment by  another  writer  than  directly  suggested  to  Barrisoo 
himself  by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time,  sinoe  ha 
prefaces  it  with,  "  I  found  not  long  since  a  note  . . .  the  effect 
whereof  eosueth.''  "  Idle  beggars  are  such  either  thruogh 
other  men's  occasion,  or  through  their  own  default.  By 
other  men's  occasion  (as  one  way,  for  example),  "when  some 
oovetons  man  (such,  I  mean,  as  have  the  cast  or  right  vein 
daily  to  make  beggars  enough  vhereby  to  pester  the  land, 
espying  a  farther  commodity  in  their  commons,  holds,  and 
tenures)  doth  find  ench  means  as  thereby  to  wipe  many  out 
of  their  occupyinge,  and  mm  the  same  into  their  private 
gains.  Hereupon  it  foUcweth  that  although  the  wise  and 
better-minded  do  so  behave  themselves  that  they  ara 
worthily  to  be  counted  among  the  second  sort  [the  poor  by 
casualty],  yet  the  greater  part,  commonly  having  nothing  to 
stay  upon,  are  wilful,  and  thereupon  do  either  prove  idle 
beggars,  or  else  continue  stark  thieves  till  the  gallows  do  eat 
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them  up:"  and  th«  old  parson  &dds  the  qnery,  "  At  vhoM 
hands  shall  the  blood  of  these  men  be  required  ?  " '" 

By  the  side  of  this  agrarian  revolution,  the  other  oanses 
of  destitution  are  hardly  worth  considering.  But  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  difGonlties  of  the  time  were  increased  by  the 
expansion  of  trade  in  the  etaple  manufacture  of  England,  viz. 
the  cloth  industry,  and  the  consequent  change  then  proceeding 
in  industrial  organiEation.  It  bos  been  shown  that  "  the  gild- 
system,"  mannfactnring  for  a  limited  and  local  market,  had 
in  the  cloth  industry  given  place  to  "the  domestic  system," 
mannfactnring  for  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  Instead 
of  independent  master  craftsmen,  who  buy  their  own 
materials  and  work  them  np  to  meet  the  comparatiTely 
stable  demand  of  the  neighbourhood,  we  find  "  clothiers,"  t'.e. 
traders  with  a  certain  command  of  capital,  who  give  employ- 
ment \a  the  master  craftGinen  and  their  dependants,  and  send 
their  goods  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers  to  be  sold  in  the 
Netherlands  and  elsewhere.  But  with  each  extension  of  the 
market  comes  additional  danger  of  glut  and  cessation  of 
employment,  owing  to  the  greater  fluctniatione  of  demand, 
— whether  these  latter  are  dne  to  economic  or  to  political 
causes.  This  was  esemplified  in  152S.  Wolsey,  to  gain  a 
political  end,  prohibited  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  There 
immediately  arose  an  outcry  from  the  merohants  that  they 
could  find  no  "  vent "  for  their  wares.  At  the  same  time  the 
clothiers  were  no  longer  atle  to  employ  the  craftsmen,  and 
great  numbers  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Wolsey 
yielded  to  the  outcries  of  the  people  and  the  fear  of  rebellion 
and  removed  the  prohibition,  but  not  before  much  suffering 
had  been  cansed.  The  temporary  absence  of  work  was, 
indeed,  much  less  injurious  than  it  would  be  in  our  own 
time ;  for  many  of  the  craftsmen  had  small  holdings  of  land, 
and  were  not  withont  other  resources ;  ^^  but,  nevertheless, 
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the  new  ovils  attending  the  new  organization  of  indastiy 
mnat  not  be  left  altogether  out  of  account. 

Among  other  oaueeB  of  distress  must  be  reckoned  a  series 
of  bad  harvests  with  consequent  dearth  during  the  yean 
1527-38.  During  the  previoua  century  the  usual  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter  had  been  about  4b.  or  5«.  In  but  few  years 
had  it  risen  above  8a.  (1409,  1428, 1437,  1438, 1482),  and  only 
in  two  years  above  10«.  (1438,  1482).'"  After  the  famine 
of  1348,'"  there  had  followed  more  than  fifty  years  of  good 
harvests  and  cheap  food.  The  harvests  of  the  next  half-cen- 
tury had  been  of  more  varying  quality,  prices  rising  above 
8«.  in  1501,1602,1612;  but  most  of  them  had  been  abundant. 
But  in  1627  the  price  of  wheat,  as  well  as  that  of  rye, — 
whioh  was  probably  the  common  food  of  the  people  over 
a  large  part  of  England,'" — suddenly  more  than  doubled. 
Wheat  rose  from  6a,  2d.  to  12g.  lid.,  and  rye  also  from  about  6*. 
to  about  128.  For  the  next  five  years  the  price  of  wheat  re- 
mained at  8«.  or  above ;  it  fell  somewhat  ia  1533  and  1534,  but 
in  1536  and  1536  it  was  again  above  10*.  In  two  of  the  years 
in  which  wheat  was  a  little  cheaper,  rye  was  extraordinarily 
dear,  reaehing  a  point  as  high  as  16«.  the  quarter.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  early  years  of  this  period  of  dearth 
were  precisely  those  in  which  Wolsey's  policy  deprived  the 
weavers  of  employment ;  and  also  that  it  was  impossible  to 
alleviate  distress  by  importation,  since  the  bad  harvests  were 
general  all  over  Europe.'" 

One  other  feature  must  be  added  to  the  picture.  Con- 
temporary writers  are  unanimous  in  telling  us  that  the  ranks 
of  the  vagrant  and  criminal  classes  were  reornited  from  the 
great  trains  of  "idle  and  loitering  serving-men,"  whom 
wealthy  gentlemen  "  carried  about  with  them  at  their  tails." 
"  They  never,"  says  More,  "  learned  any  craft  whereby  to 
get  their  livings.      These  men,   as  soon  as   their  master  is 


deed,  or  be  sick  themaelTee,  be  incontinent  thmst  out  <  

doors.  .  .  .  Man;  timee  the  dead  man's  heir  is  not  able  to 
maintain  bo  great  a  houee,  and  keep  bo  many  Berring-men 
as  his  father  did.  Then  in  the  mean  season  they  that  be 
thus  destitute  of  Berrice  either  starve  for  hunger,  or  manfhlly 
play  the  thievcB,""'  The  vigoroaa  action  of  Henry  VIL 
and  the  Star  Chamber,  in  enforcing  the  laws  against 
"  livery,"  mnst  have  thrown  many  men  of  this  sort  out  of 
service  to  prey  upon  the  public.'" 

When  we  have  given  due  weight  to  each  of  theae 
oonaiderations,  we  may  have  some  inkling  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  when  the  new  poor  law  began  to  take  shape.  It 
was  a  time  when  to  the  old  evils  of  mendicity  and  vagranoy, 
as  the  Middle  Ages  had  produced  them,  were  being  added  all 
over  the  country  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  honest 
labouring  population.  It  was  this  union  of  desert  and  nn- 
desert  that  perplexed  the  men  of  the  time.  Starkey,  in  his 
Dialogue,  written  probably  in  1536,  makes  his  characters 
disouBB  for  the  hour  whether  or  no  there  was  more  distress, 
and  if  so,  why.  One  maintains  that  the  number  of  beggars 
was  due  entirely  to  idleness,  the  other  that  it  was  due  to 
poverty.  At  last  they  ueem  to  agree  that  poverty  most  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  for  they  could  hardly  think  that 
all  were  dissemblers  who  appeared  to  be  in  distress :  there 
really  seemed  to  be  more  poverty  than  in  times  past.""  Tho 
eloquent  and  tender-hearted  Lever,  preaching  before  the 
King  in  1547,  strikes  the  right  note:  "0  Merciful  Lord, 
what  a  nnmber  of  poor,  feeble,  halt,  blind,  lame,  sickly,  yea 
with  idle  vagaboncU  and  distembling  caitiffs  mixf  among  Ihcm, 
lie  and  creep  begging  in  the  miry  streets ! "  "'' 

S  62.  The  act  of  1536  ""  begins  with  stating  the  obstacles 
which  had  prevented  the  enforcement  of  earlier  statutes. 
These  statutes  had  again  and  again  laid  down  that  able- 
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bodied  beggars  should  be  compelled  to  work ;  but  yet  there 
was  no  provision  "  for  the  setting  and  keeping  in  work  and 
labour  the  said  valiant  beggars."  The  act  of  1530,  again,  had 
authorized  the  justices  to  grant  begging  licenses  to  persons 
incapable  of  labour;  but  the  sustenance  they  were  thus  able  to 
secure  was  often  a  scanty  one ;  and  experience  was  beginning 
to  show  the  inexpediency  of  every  kind  of  open  mendicancy, 
Eohoes  of  the  controversy  on  tbis  subject  among  Continental 
publiciBts  and  theologians  must,  of  course,  have  reached 
England.  The  new  act  attempts  to  meet  each  of  these  diffi- 
Dulties  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Continental  legislation. 
Its  object,  as  expressed  again  and  again,  was  that  none  should 
"  go  openly  in  begging."  To  this  end  the  local  authorities 
are  charitably  to  receive  and  then  to  "snocour,  find,  and 
keep  "  all  the  impotent  poor  belonging  to  their  district.  The 
necessary  means  are  to  be  provided  by  the  collection  of  alms 
in  church  on  every  Sunday,  holiday,  or  festival,  in  "  common 
boxes"   provided   for  the    purpose,™   and   the   clergy    are 


bidden  "  as  well  in  their  sermons,  collations,  biddj 
beads,  as  in  time  of  confessions,  and  at  the  maki 
wills  or  testaments  of  any  persons,"  to  exhort  thei 
show  oharity.     But  begging  could  not  be  put 
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the  lavish  and  thoughtless  distribution  of  alms  were  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  doors  of  great  houses  or  of  charitable 
foundations,  or  by  executors  in  acoordance  with  testamentary 
dispositions.  Accordingly  the  act  altogether  prohibited 
"  common  and  open  doles,"  on  the  two  grounds  that  the 
gathering  together  of  the  recipients  led  to  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  "that  most  commonly  unto  such 
doles  many  persons  do  resort  who  have  no  need  of  the  same." 
"  No  person  shall  make  any  common  dole,  or  shall  give  any 
ready  money  in  alms  otherwise  than  to  the  common  boxes 
and    common    gatherings."     Where    any    persons,  bodies 
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oorporftte  or  othera,  are  legally  bound  to  make 
diBirilmtions,  they  u^  to  make  the  payment  to  tb 
boiea;  and  it  ie  implied  that  under  this  clause  the  pai 
funds  will  receive  oontrihutiona  from  the  monaeteries. 
book  is  to  be  kept  in  every  parish  with  a  record  of  the  moai 
collected,  and  of  the  peieons  to  whom  it  is  allotted. 
Bnxplns  in  wealthy  parishes  is  to  be  distribnted  among  \ 
poorer  parishes  in  the  same  city,  town,  or  hundred. 
revenue  suffices  for  its  purpose,  and  yet  the  impotent  [ 
are  not  adequately  provided   for,  the  parish  will  be  f 
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In  dealing  with  the  other  class,  the  valiant  beggars,  t 
act  was  less  complete.     Previous  statutes  had  ordered  t 
if  they  were  found  begging  they  should  be  whipped,  a 
ordered  off  to  their  own  parishes.    They  were  now  helped  a 
their  way  by  the  provision  that,  on  producing  a  teetimc 
of  having  been  thus  whipped  and  passed  on  to  their  cou 
they  should  be  given  food  and  lodging  every  ten  miles." 
they  loitered  on  the  way,  and  again  "  played  the  vagabond^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  was  to  be  e 
off;  and  on  again  ofiendingtbey  were  to  suffer  death  as  feloi 
But  if  they  did  get  home,  there  was  no  very  de: 
vision  for  them.    There  was  nothing  but  the  vagne  directn 
that  the  alms  of  the  parish  coUeoted  in  the  common  box  "n 
also  to  be  used  "  for  setting  and  keeping  to  work  the  i 
poor."     The  possibility  of  creating  "relief  works"  : 
unemployed  had  indeed  been  under  discussion.     The  govec 
ment  had  laid  before  the  Commons  the  draft  of  a  bill  | 
viding  that  "  sturdy  beggars  .  .  .  should  be  set  to  wo 
the  king's  charge,  some  at  Dover  and  some  at  places  n 
the  water  hath  broken  over  the  lands. "     But,  for  some  r» 
unknown  to  us,  no  statute  was  passed-*" 

On  reviewing  the  act  of  1536,  we  cannot  fail 
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that  it  proceeds  from  priuciplea  hitlierto  norepreBeuted  in 
legislation,  Freviona  statutee  Iiad  merely  attempted  to  confine 
begging  to  those  who  raally  could  not  labour ;  this  aot,  on 
the  ooDtmry,  lays  down  the  general  principle  that  none  shall 
beg.'"  The  impotent  ought  in  future  to  be  adoijuately  pro- 
vided for  otherwise.  The  obligation  to  support  the  destitute 
was  DOW  distinctly  laid  upon  the  parishes ;  and  when  this 
was  once  uaderatood,  it  waa  a  natural  corollary  to  introduce 
a  compaleory  assessment  if  voluntary  contributions  did  not 
suffice.  There  was,  moreover,  a  dim  perception  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  always  possible  for  the  able-bodied  to  find 
work  ;  and  upon  the  pariah  authorities,  again,  the  duty  was 
cast  of  furnUhiag  employment.  These  are  the  principles 
which  governed  the  eubaequent  development  of  the  English 
Poor  Law ;  so  that  it  Is  this  act,  rather  than  the  legislation 
of  Elizabeth,  which  mast  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  later  system. 

The  course  of  aubaequent  legialation  may  be  more  briefly 
stated  ;  and  in  doing  ao  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  deal 
separately  with  the  provision  for  the  impotent  and  for 
the  able-bodied.  In  1647  it  was  enacted  that  the  local 
authorities  should  provide  "  tenantries,  cottages,  and  other 
convenient  houses  "  for  the  lodging  of  the  impotent.""  But 
there  waa  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  resources 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  in  1555,  to 
enact  "  that  if  any  person,  being  able  to  further  this  chari- 
table work,  do  obstinately  and  frowardly  refuse  to  give 
towards  the  help  of  the  poor,  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  shall  gently  eshort  him ;  and 
if  he  will  not  be  so  persuaded  .  .  .  the  bishop  shall  send  for 
him  to  iaduoe  and  persuade  him  by  charitable  ways  and 
means ;  .  •  ■  and  so  according  to  his  discretion  take  order  for 
the  reformation  thereof.'""    In  1563  it  was  added  that  if 
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the  bishop  failed,  the  "  obstinate  peraon  "  ahonld  be  bound  to 
appear  before  the  jnBtioea  of  the  peace  in  rural  districts  aod  in 
towns  befuie  the  mayors,  who  should  have  authority  "  to  sesse 
taxa  and  lymit  upon  every  such  obstinate  person  ,  .  .  accord' 
ing  to  their  good  disoretioos,  what  sum  (he)  shall  pay  weekly 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  the  parish  where  he 
Bhall  inhabit'""  Finally,  in  1572,  the  justices  were  em- 
powered to  make  a  direct  asHesement,  and  to  appoint  overseers 
of  the  poor  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  business,  so  that  it 
might  no  longer  fall  on  the  parson  and  churchwardens  and 
collectors  appointed  by  them.'*' 

The  delay  and  hesitation  in  tesorting  to  compulaoiy  taxa- 
tion are  very  noticeable :  it  was  long  before  the  conception 
of  alms  given  by  one  individual  to  another  gave  place  to  the 
conception  of  a  contribution  from  every  citizen  towards  the 
fulfilment,  of  a  common  obligation.  It  is  very  significant, 
in  view  of  the  exaggerated  notions  generally  current  of  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  English  legislation,  that  the 
system  of  compulsory  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
had  been  introduced  in  Paris  some  eight  and  twenty  years 
before,  and  over  the  whole  of  France  four  years  before-'J" 
The  compulsory  rate  probably  excited  much  the  same  indig- 
nation as  the  School  Boiird  rate  to-day.  We  find,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  substantial  burgesses  of  Ipswioh  complaining  that 
the  "scot  and  lot  (for  the  poor)  voted  on  him  was  done 
against  reason,  consenf,  charity,  and  honesty." '°'  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  assessment  at  once  became  the 
general  practice.  Where,  and  so  long  as,  voluntary  collec- 
tions sufficed,  the  old  plan  was  allowed  to  continue.  Thus, 
at  Southampton,  voluntary  contributions  were  enough  for  the 
purpose  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  if  not 
later ;  the  ohnroh wardens  of  each  parish  accounted  to  the 
mayor,  and  paid  over  to  him  the  sums  oolleoted.     Theyir 
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then  placed  in  the  Aadit  House  in  the  oh^te  of  the  -rariouB 
parishes;  and  the  coUectione  of  each  parish  were  employed, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  pour  of  that  parish.  In  1648 
the  mayor  was  diBsatiefied  with  the  amonnt  collected  in  a 
wealthy  parish,  and  directed  the  collectors  to  stand  at  the 
church  door  "  as  well  on  Thursdays  and  at  other  chnroh 
solemnities,  as  on  the  Sahbaths,  to  collect  the  alms  of  the 


The  transition  from  mediasval  conditioos  took  place  with 
even  slower  steps  than  would  be  aiiggested  by  the  recital  of 
the  main  provisions  of  the  varioas  statutes.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  act  of  1.555  reverted  to  the  earlier  plan  of  licensing 
deserving  beggars,  and  empowered  the  juatioea,  on  the 
certificate  of  the  local  authorities  that  any  particular  parish 
"  had  in  it  more  poor  and  impotent  folks  not  able  to  labour 
than  the  said  parish  was  able  to  relieve,"  to  gi-ant  licenses,  to 
as  many  as  they  should  think  proper,  to  beg  within  certain 
limits,™  Many  towns  sought  to  make  these  licensed  beggars 
useful  by  setting  them  to  keep  watch  against  unauthorized 
vagrants.  Oxford  had  its  four  "  Trinity  men  "  "  appointed 
bedells  of  the  beggars,"  who  "  took  a  ward  every  Friday  to 
gather  the  devotion  of  the  houses,"  and  on  the  other  days 
"  daily  the  streets  to  walk,  to  look  what  other  beggars  or 
vagabonds  do  oome  into  the  city,  and  then  to  give  knowledge 
to  the  constables." ""  A  few  years  before  the  more  rigid 
priDciplesof  1536  were  laid  down,  Southampton  had  provided, 
in  1529,  as  many  as  aisty'four  liveries  for  its  beggars  ;  about 
1540  a  "  controller  "  or  "  master  of  beggars  "  is  mentioned, 
with  a  silTer'gilt  badge  instead  of  a  tin  one,  and  a  small 
annual  fee.""  But  this  policy  was  probably  given  np  in  the 
larger  towns  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  came  to  an  end. 
Thug,  in  1583,  we  come  across  a  municipal  ordinance  at  York 
that  "  from  henceforth  no  Head-beggars  shall  be  chosen," 
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and  that  from  ChristmaB  tlie  four  preEent  Head-beggaia 
"  shall  not  have  any  wages  of  clothing  of  the  Common 
Chamber,  but  only  their  weekly  etipends  gathered  of  the 
money  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  *" 

And,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  ofthe  hospitals  and  almshouses  still  survived  to  perform 
their  old  funodons,  although  they  no  longer  distributed  doles 
to  outsiders.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  great  hospitals 
were  all  utilized.  Early  in  1547  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  London  the  Hospitals  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew and  of  Bethlehem,  together  with  a  portion  of  their  en- 
dowments, largely,  as  it  would  appear,  at  the  prompting  of 
Eidley.  Ridley,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  reform 
of  the  London  poor  relief,  continned  to  insist  upon  the  need  of 
fnrtber  provision  for  the  destitute.  According  to  Holinshed, 
he  completely  won  the  sympathies  of  the  young  king 
Edward,  who  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Kichard  Dobbs.  Thereupon  Dobbs  and  Bidley  brought 
together  a  committee  of  twenty-four  leading  citizens,  who 
discussed  the  wbole  subject,  and  agreed  upon  what  would 
now  be  called  a  Beport  on  the  general  subject  of  pauperism, 
describing  the  various  classes  that  needed  attention,  and  re- 
commending appropriate  measures  in  each  case.  The  king, 
on  his  side,  was  not  slow  to  aa\.  In  1551  he  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the  Hospital  of  S.  Thomas  with  a  portion  of  its 
endowments;  to  which  he  added,  in  1553,  the  royal  mansion 
house  of  Bridewell.  Already,  apparently  in  1552,  "  the 
inhabitants  "  had  all  been  "  called  to  their  parish  ohurohea, 
where  by  Sir  Kichard  Dobbs,  then  mayor,  their  several 
aldermen  or  other  grave  citizens,  they  were,  by  eloquent 
orations,  persuaded  how  great  and  how  many  commodities 
would  ensue  unto  them  and  their  city  if  the  poor  of  divers 
sorts  (which  they  named)  were  taken  from  out  their  streets, 
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Ibdob,  and  alleys,  and  were  bestowed  and  pruvidod  fur  in 
hoBpitale.  .  ,  .  Therefore  was  every  man  moved  liberally  to 
grant  what  they  would  impart  towards  the  prepiiriog  and 
funtishing  of  such  hospitals,  and  also  what  they  would  con- 
tribute  weekly  towards  their  mainteiiance  for  a  time,  whioh 
they  eaid  shonid  not  be  past  one  year  or  twain,  until  they 
were  better  furnished  of  endowment.  To  make  short,  every 
man  granted  liberally  according  to  his  ability ,-  books  were 
drawn  of  the  relief  in  every  ward  of  the  city  towards  the 
new  hoepitala,  and  were  delivered  by  the  mayor  to  the  king's 
commiEBionera." '"  Public-Bpirited  eflbrta  of  this  kind  must 
be  remembered  when  attention  is  called  to  the  harshness  of 
the  measures  against  inoorrtgible  vagrants.  Holinahed  thus 
describes  the  apportionment  of  work  to  the  various  inslitu- 
tiona  :  "  For  the  innocent  and  fatherless  .  .  ,  they  provided 
the  house  which  was  late  Gray  Friars  in  London,  and  now 
is  called  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  poor  ohUdren  are  trained 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  some  virtuous  eseroiee  to  the 
overthrow  of  beggary.  For  the  second  degree  (the  poor  by 
impotency)  is  provided  the  Hospital  of  S.  Thomaa  in  South- 
wark,  and  S.  Bartholomew ,  in  West  Smithfield,  whereat 
continually  at  least  two  hundred  diseased  persons,  which  are 
not  only  there  lodged  and  cured,  but  also  fed  and  nourished. 
For  the  third  degree  (the  thriftless  poor)  they  provided 
Bridewell,  where  the  vagabond  and  idle  strumpet  are 
ohastised,  and  compelled  to  labour.  .  .  .  They  provided  also 
for  the  honest,  decayed  householder,  that  he  should  be 
relieved  at  home  at  his  bouse,  and  in  the  parish  where  he 
dwelt,  by  a  weekly  relief  and  pension.'"™  The  manner  in 
which  this  policy  was  carried  out  may  be  further  illustrated 
from  the  civic  ordinances.  Thus,  in  1569,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing entry:  "For  the  preventing  of  all  idle  persona  and 
begging  people,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  or  other 
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masterlesa  vagrants,  an  effectual  order  was  made  . 
take  them  all  up,  and  to  dispoBe  of  them  in  some  of  the  foni 
hospitals  of  London,  by  the  sixteen  beadlea  belonging  to  the 
same.  .  .  .1  This  order  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  governors 
of  all  the  hospitalfl."  "■ 

Similar  attempts  were  made  in  some  other  towns  to  ntilize, 
if  not  old  endowments,  yet  the  buildings  of  old  charitable 
institutioas.  Thus  the  corporation  of  Ipswioh  purchased 
from  the  private  individual  to  whom  it  had  paBsed  the  old 
buildings  of  the  Black  Friars,  and  made  it  the  home  of  its 
charitable  work,  under  the  name  of  Christ's  IIoBpital.  There 
"  the  poor  (children  ?)  and  orphans  were  to  be  tangbt,  anoh 
as  were  sick  to  be  preserved  alive  for  honest  uses,  and  the 
slothful  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  made  to  labour  for 
■their  reformation."""  To  what  extent  the  hospitals  and 
almshousea  outside  London  contributed  to  the  relief  of  deeti- 
tntion  it  is  impossible  to  say  until  their  history  has  been 
more  carefully  esarained.  We  know,  however,  that  many 
survived  ;!'i  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  system.  In  1593  there  seema  to  have 
been  an  inquisition  by  sworn  juries  in  every  hundred  into 
the  condition  of  the  "  hospitals,  aUuBhonaes,  and  other  places 
ordained  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  '"  In  1601  the  justices 
were  even  directed  to  levy  a  rate  upon  every  parish  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  objects,  of  assisting  "such  hospitals 
and  almshouses  as  shall  be  in  the  said  county."  *"  As  every 
ono  knows  who  has  explored  the  out-of-the-way  comers  of 
the  older  English  towns,  the  foundation  of  almshouses  was 
a  favourite  form  of  charity  in  the  Eiizabethan  age,  from  the 
couple  of  little  houses  built  by  a  wealthy  oitizen,  up  to  the 
"Hospital  or  Measondien"  established  by  a  great  nobleman 
like  the  Earl  of  Leicester."' 

80  much,  then,  a&  to  provision  for    the  im^tent. 
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Dther  pablio  dnty,  the  employment  and,  if  pos^^ible,  the  re- 
form of  the  imetnploTed,  was  less  aatiafaotorily  performed.''^ 
Itiatrae  that  the  act  of  1547, — the  ofispring  of  terror, — which 
ordained  that  every  man  or  woman  able  to  work,  and  refus- 
ing to  labour,  ahonld  be  branded,  and  adjudged  the  Blave  of 
the  informant,  and  put  to  death  if  he  ran  away  twice,''"  was 
repealed  in  the  following  year.'"  But  there  was  but  littla 
effort  to  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied,  even  if  they  would 
take  it.  The  great  act  of  1572  did  bnt  order  that  any 
snrplns  from  the  poor-rates  over  what  was  required  for  the 
matateDance  of  the  impotent  poor  should  be  applied  "  to 
setting  rognee  and  vagabonda  to  work." '"  A  great  step 
forward  wae,  however,  at  last  taken  in  1676,  when  the 
justices  in  every  county  were  "  empowered  to  purchase  or 
hire  buildings,  to  be  converted  into  Honsea  of  Correction, 
and  to  provide  a  competent  stock  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  iron, 
or  other  stuff,  '  to  the  intent,'  the  act  says, '  that  youth  might 
be  aooastomed  and  brought  up  in  labour,  and  then  not  like 
to  grow  to  be  idle  rogues ;  and  that  such  as  be  already  grown 
up  in  idleness,  and  so  rogues  at  this  present,  may  not  have 
any  jnst  excuse  in  saying  that  they  cannot  get  any  service 
or  work.'  " '"  It  is  very  probable  that  the  local  authorities 
had  always  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  well-known 
vagrant  and  the  poor  householder  whom  misfortune  had 
brought  to  poverty,  and  who  would  seem  as  a  rule  to  have 
been  relieved  in  his  own  home.  In  this  act  special  provision 
is  made  for  the  former  olaaa  :  "  That  other  poor  and  needy 
persons,  being  willing  to  labour,  may  be  set  on  work,  the 
keepers  of  the  stock  are  authorized  to  supply  poor  persons 
with  materials  for  work,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  work  they 
shonid  perform."  This  clause  was  repeated  in  the  oon- 
Bolidating  acts  of  1597  and  1601.'"  But  in  many  pariahes, 
especially  in   the   Midlands,    the   plan    waa   adopted, — and 
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retained  up  to  the  end  of  last  century, — wbicli  Kad  \ 
directed  in  the  aot  of  1547  :  the  unemployed  poor,  known  as 
•towttSixmna,  went  from  house  to  house,  and  every  householder 
of  a  certain  rental  waa  bound  to  employ  them  for  at  least  one 
day  at  a  certain  wage.™ 

This,  or  some  other  equally  unaatiBfaotory  plan  of  finding 
work  for  tbe  honest  poor,  was  resorted  to  in  many  parishes 
dunng  the  next  two  centuriea.  But  it  may  with  some 
probability  be  conjectured  that  the  comparatively  slight 
attention  paid  to  the  wants  of  persons  in  this  condition  iB 
to  be  explained  by  their  insignificant  numbers.  With  the 
enormous  development  of  tbe  domestic  industries  in  tbe 
rural  districl*,  employment  could  hardly  have  been  difficult 
to  find,  after  a  time,  for  most  of  those  who  were  ready  to  take 
it.  The  chief  duty  of  the  magistrates  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  to  deal  with,  incorrigible  vagabonds,  and  with 
them  the  severity  of  the  penal  law  oould  alone  be  of  use. 
Even  now,  when  that  class  has  certainly  veiy  greatly 
diminished,  proportionally  and  even  positively,  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  them  that  the  best-informed  of 
modern  observers  can  suggest  is  that  they  should  be  "  harried 
out  of  existence," — not  indeed  by  branding  and  the  gallows, 
but  by  police  supervision  and  sanitary  reform."'  The  Houses 
of  Correction  which  were  established  in  several  counties 
in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1676  were  of  conaiderable 
efficacy.'"  They  were  indeed  "  put  down  in  most  parts  of 
England"  before  1596;  "the  more  pity,"  says  our  informant, 
a  Somersetshire  justioe."*  But  possibly  their  work  was  by 
that  time  to  some  extent  aoeomplisbed,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
complaints  of  the  number  of  vagrauts  at  the  end  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  there  is  much  to  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
Hion  thai  tbe  swarms  of  beggars  which  fifty  years  before 
had  crowded  the  streets  and  menaced  personal  safety,  1 
almost  disappeared. 
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NOTES. 

1.  "  Here  we  hare  the  great,  the  prominent,  the  ataring,  the  horrible 
and  ever^uroble  ooneequence  of  the  *  Befonnation ; '  that  U  to  aa;, 
pauperism  eatubliBbed  by  law."— Cobbett,  i-To%.  Reform.,  L  %  323, 
Cobbett  has  been  fallowed  bf  Galzinger  and  Diillmgei. 

2,  See  Hjudmaii,  Bitt,  Batii  0/  Soeialiivt,  oh.  ii. 

S.  On  this  subject  geneisU;,  see  tJhlhora,  ChriiHan'Qiarily  in  Bit 
Early  Chvrch. 

i.  lb.,  866 1  of.  Bingham,  Antiqaitie»  of  Dm  Qtriitian  CAursA,  bk.  t. 
oh.  Ti.  g  3. 

S,  On  titbe,  eee  Hatch,  Qroaith  of  Ckurak  IruUtutiOM,  102,  seH^. 

G.  Kemble,  Saaoni  in  England,  ii.  179  n, 

7.  lb.,  504,  505. 

8.  It.,  503. 

g.  Bingham,  bk.  Ix.  S,  §  6 :  Hatch,  u.(.,  51,  eeq, 

10.  Hatoh,  64-56. 

11.  Ratzingei',  201. 

12.  Kemble,  ii.  501. 

13.  Babtinger,  266. 

14.  Kemble,  ii.  479  n. 

15.  There  can  hardly  be  aDf  doubt  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  onsnppoTted 
assertious  of  Katzioger  (422)  to  the  ooatrary, 

16.  "  In  every  license  &am  henoeforth  to  be  made  in  the  Chancery  of 
the  appropriation  of  any  parish  church,  it  shall  be  ozprtiesly  coutained 
.  .  ,  that  the  Diooesau  .  .  .  sball  ordain  ...  a  convenient  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  and  distributed  yearly  of  the  fruits  aud  profits  of  the  some 
ohnrches  ...  to  the  poor  pailshioDers  of  the  said  chorohes,  in  aid  of  their 
living  and  eustenanoe  for  ever : "  IS  Bioh.  II..  e.  6 :  81.,  ii.  80.  This  was 
ooaQnoed  by  4  Hen.  IT.,  c  12  {St.,  il.  137),  with  the  addition  that  a 
Mcalor  priest  should  be  instituteil  vicar  perpetual  in  all  anoh  appropriated 
obnrohea  "  to  do  divine  aerviee,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep 
hospitality  there."  An  order  to  the  same  effect  as  the  statute  of  Bich.  II. 
hoil  been  issued  by  Archbishop  Stratford  in  1342 ;  Stuhbe,  CoruL  Hisl., 
11.647. 

17.  CaniisTburs  Tales,  Prologue,  11.  488-492.  Cf.  tbe  attack  on  the 
parish  priests  In  the  WyoUflte  traot.  The  Offioa  of  Ourala,  in  Engliih 
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19.  Bee  the  rnoentory  of  Chureh  Goodt,  8.  BentdieCi,  NBTwieh, 
6  Ed«.  VL,  pnbluhed  by  the  Bit.  J.  Dambrain  in  the  Eait  Anglian,  It. 
(1871)37. 

20.  Level's  Etrmonlf/ore  Ihe  Eiag,  1550,  in  Atber's  Reprint,  82. 

21.  Brand,  Popular  Aatiqviliat,  i,  231,  quotes  from  Aubrey's  MitetlUt- 
niet  for  Wiilahire  {yili)  ■  "  Thara  were  no  mtes  for  the  poor  in  my  grand- 
father'a  days :  but  far  Kiagstott  8.  Hicbael  (no  amall  parliib)  the  chnrob- 
ales  of  Whitiuntide  did  the  bndneaB.  In  every  p&rish  there  \»  (or  win)  a 
church  house,  to  which  belonged  apitg,  orooki,  etc.,  and  utensila  for 
dreaaing  proTision."  For  ohuroh-ales,  see  Peaooek  in  AtcKsoI.  Journal, 
»1, :  Weaver's  WeHs  WilU,  203 ;  and  Bodleian  MS3.,  Wood,  4»,  D.  3.        • 

22.  At  Northteacb,  in  GlouDeeteishire,  the  "  Churobe  Taveme  "  vne  let 
on  the  ooDfltdiin  tbat  "  the  same  Borne  or  Taverne  v"  the  Laufte  be  kept 
fn  gOiid  and  lawful  repsracion,  aufl  to  permit  the  toune  to  have  the  use  of 
the  aame  one  month  at  WhiUontide."— Boyoe,  TVin  NortMeaeh  Conri  Book, 
in  7Van(.  Glou.  and  Srittol  ArehKol.  Soe.,  vii.  (1882-8).  Mr.  Bojce 
adds  (IID)  that  "a  slock  from  the  tent  wu  in  1603  lent  to  old  and 
young  tradesmen."  The  interest,  in  1608,  was  devuted  to  the  provieii^n  of 
bread  for  (bur  poor  aged  impoteut  almsfolk,  being  in  church  "iu  prayer 
time  every  Sabbntb,"  and  there  is  evidence  (undated)  uf  "Goody  timarte'i 
pBwne  "  of  two  pieoes  of  cloth  for  the  loan  of  £1  10»,  For  other  refer- 
enoes  to  ohoiob  hotises,  see  Cnllom's  ^auT«lecuI(l784).73:  Foi,  Giidtof 
SodbuT]/,  in  TVani.  Olou.  Areh.  Soc.,  xiii.  (1888-9),  pt.  1 ;  the  same  vol. 
of  TVsM.,  xiii.  pt.  2,  364 ;  the  Ludloa  GhuTehaardent'  Aaeounti  (Cumdea 
Soo.),  29;  and  Weaver's  WelU  WUli,  52.  Town-taverns  may  still  be 
found  in  Germany,  as  at  EleinscbmaLkiilden  in  Thuringia. 

23.  Philip  Stabbs,  in  Analomg  of  Jbtiwi. 

24.  W.  H.  BteveuBon,  in  his  article  on  CburcAuard«n/  Jeaouitli  of 
Holme  Fierrnpont  (in  Old  Ifoltinghamihife,  ed,  J.  P.  Briscoe,  2nd  ser, 
1884),  quotes,  "  An  aasesement  that  the  pnriaheDers  were  content  to  pay 
yerelye  towatdet  mayiitenance  of  the  Church  Stock,  15S2,  because  othere 
galheringes  with  hobbyhorse  and  lightes  were  layed  down."  The  "  lights " 
refer,  nodoobt,  to  the  separate  "devotions"  or  fralemitiea  within  parish 
ohnrches.  Plot,  ia  the  Bitt.  of  Stafordehire,  tells  us  that  at  Abbot's  or 
Paget's  Bromley  there  was  a  "  hobby-horse  dance,"  to  which  "  belonged 
a  pot,  which  was  kept  in  turn  by  the  reeves  of  the  town,  who  provided 
cakea  and  ale  to  pnt  into  this  pot ;  all  people  who  had  any  kindness  for 
the  good  intent  of  the  institution  of  the  sport  giving  pence  apiece  for 
themselves  and  families. . . .  The  money  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  cakes  and  eda  went  to  repair  the  church  and  soppoit  the  poor." 

25.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  8.  Franeis,  140-143. 
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26. 

27.  Tm.. 

2S.  ii.,  428.    See  H^ul.  3{SS.  Com.,  i.  SSo.  for  Ucds  uttaahed  t 
office  of  almoner. 

29.  It.,  309.  ThoB  Lan&aiic  laid  down  in  hia  Ordiuuncea,  <|Doted  by  I 
Daoonge  (i.e.  ^ledtncatinariut),  "  EleaQioBjnariua  aut  per  ae  petquiiat  ant 
per  veiaoes  et  fldelee  hominea  com  mnlta  BalLioitudine  perquiri  faeiftt 
iibi  »gri  et  debiles  jaoeant,  qui  nan  babeaat  nude  ae  austinere  valeant, 
ct  ingressiu  domum  blaude  conaoletar  tBgrmii,  ot  offerat  oi  quod  meUna 
babet,  et  tibi  iataUiget  ease  nooesaarium." 

30.  Oobbett,  KiA  Reform.,  i.  g  120,  and  frcciuently, 

81.  Eallam  remaikB  that  "it  is  H  stiange  error  to  coaoeivotbat  the 
Engliah  monaateriea  before  tha  diasolutian  fed  the  indigent  part  of  the 
nation  and  gave  that  general  relief  which  tbb  poor  laws  are  intended  to 
afford,"  and  noticas  that,  for  instance,  the  account  or  expenee  at  Bolton 
Abbe;  "  makes  a  very  scanty  abow  of  alnugiving  in  thia  opulent  mooaa- 
tery."— iBi'ddie  A^  (ed.  1878),  iii  302  n. 

32.  Fuller,  quoted  b;  Bibtoa-Tumer,  Fdgabond),  S5.  This  opicioD 
is  confirmed  b;  the  judgment  of  Eden,  <Statsi>/Aa  Po0r,i.  04. 

33.  Armetvp^QS,  311. 
3*.  Jfc.,  397. 

35.  Nitti,  in  Eammae  Bevieui,  ii.  (1392),  Q. 

36.  Quoted  in  Fronde,  ii.  43i. 

37.  Gasqnet,  DUeoUiliim  of  the  Mamuteriea,  ii.  SOO. 

38.  Ehrle,  Seitrdge  lur  ChiehichU,  elo,  der  ArmenpJSege,  u  able  (o  n 
in  tbia  way  a  Tcr;  eOective  reply  to  the  exaggerattoaa  of  Emmingbaoa. 

39.  Ebile,19,  2" 

40.  lb.,  35. 

41.  Ct  Uhlhora ;  "  Zwar  hat  auoh  die  mittolalterliohe  Kirohe  gelehrt, 
dasB  obne  Not  aus  Aibettecbeu  betleln  Siinde  sei,  aber  sie  hat  doch 
daueben  den  Bettel  mit  cinem  Heiligenschain  umgeben 
ciaerseita  dadnroh.  daaa  ale  daa  Almoaengebeu  als  ein  TerdieniitliDheB 
Welk  empfabi,  eine  reiche  MUdtbatigkeit  herrorgerufeu,  aber  si 
Znsommenhang  damit  die  liabtigs  Vertbeiluug;  dcr  Abnogen  atisaer  Aobt 
TBrlftaaen.  Der  Hanptzweok  bliab  doch  aioh  die  Gaade  Gottea  z 
ben,  oioht  die  Armut  zu  bekampfen  und  zu  lindem.  Ton  dieeen  aitt- 
lichen  Anachauungen  aua  konute  ea  nur  zu  mnem  zufillligen  Woblthnn, 
nieht  zu  einen  geragelten  Armenpflege  kommen,"  -  — 
<Ier  StaaUuiUteaaoha/teJi,  L  828. 

42.  Cf.  Oaaquct,  i.  30,  31. 

43.  Bee,  eg.,  the  aooount  of  S.  Leonards  at  York  in  Drake's  Jbrft    ' 

2  a 


ILoikv).  sie. 

43n.  Lihe  tlie  Poor  Brothan  oT  &e  Qmrterhonw  cm  the 
tion  of  TTioma*  Sutton  (1611).  witli  whose  nodem  positioii 
■oooimt  in  TbkDkeiBj'f  Kewaomet  hu  nie,df  the  world  btnOiu. 

(Sk  Tuiiittr'B  Soiitia  XommMhi  fumiahei  a  list  of  509:  wltlle  the 
Mmattiism  («L  1930)  givas  l&L  Both  are  referred  to  t^  Oieigbtoit. 
BitL  qf  Epidemist.  86. 

44.  Draio.  itt,  iL  163.  There  were  at  least  gereJi  in  Loadun  as  aarlr 
u  1S71,  in  addition  toseTeral  "iBMr-boneel  "  or  "lokoE." — Bliarpe.  WSii. 
IS9.  An  iUDOtcplcte  list  of  tweutj-eight  Scotch  hospitals  vill  be  found 
in  Eeitb'a  £«>ff>ah  Rubopa,  ad.  Biusell  (1S24). 

44a.  This  "  Stiftungaweaeit "  is  notioed  bj  Batzingei,  SOB. 

IS.  B»tEiiiE«r.  319. 

46.  Jh.  and  36<J. 

47.  ILS23. 

4&  lb.  seo. 

43.  B.  sea.  Biitsanger  ii  rf  opSwon  (429)  tiiat  tlungs  were  different 
in  Inland,  but  this  is  very  improbable. 

50.  Sharpe,  Oalendat  of  W^  pt.  t,  1:45.  Of  beqaette  to  hogpttali 
there  axe  abnndaut  elamplea  is  the  gaioB  -b'pti''— .  ajuoag  tlie  moal 
intereatiiie  bein^  Mioae  on  pp.  13S,  2.1S,  235,  36L  OotBide  London,  aee, 
cp.,  the  inatanoe  of  1406  in  Fnmivall,  Fiftx/  Ettgli^  WilU,  IS. 

51.  2  Hen.  V,  Et.  L  c.  1 ;  a,  iL  175.  Of.  the  Sootoh  Acta  referred 
to  in  Johu  MackjjjtDHh,  Hiri.  of  Oiniliiiitiou  i«  SDoUoad.  i.  4SL 

Sla.  ThiLB  the  "WardeoaMp  of  God'B  Hooee  at  BotithiuiiptaQ  (founded 
tcnp.  Bioh.  L)  had  become  a  Taloabk  eineanre  as  earl;  ac  the  rogn  of 
Edward  TLL—Eiit  MSB.  Com.,  vi.  552. 

53.  J'uur  SuppliBatiaae  (HJE.TS.,  1S71),  IB. 

53.  In  his  re}jy  tn  tiie  CariU  to  aUnfllionaeB,  WortioM,  i  47. 

53a.  A  BuppUeatiim  of  ike  Foot  CDnimDnf  (1546]  in  Fiw  £ 

SI.  Tk:  Selari  Worla  of  Bdbert  OroaUy  CE.E.T.S.,  1872),  11. 12. 
Bpiprajiu  Mere  written  in  155D. 

55.  CC  the  ease  of  tht>  hospital  id  Qreathaio,  so.  Dcrhnm,  it 
BM.  of  Dvrham,  iii  134.    For  hospitali,  BniipreHied  and  boapiteda  Ii 


56.  Harman,  ic  Boffuei  and  Vagaboadi,  4. 


e  SSiey.  Mmorioit.  L  5SE. 


5a.  BibtoQ-Tnmer,  SI. 

59.  Of.  Batongor  (B37)  on  modem  frat«niitieg  in  Oatbolic  oonntii 
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fiO.  B.S.  AvZM  QUAm.  160. 
ei.  £>gIiA  Gtld>,  Nos.  It,  SI,  2!,  £1, 25,  27,  29. 
62.  K.g.  fi..  Nob.  16, 17.  18, 19,  2G,  28. 
Sa.  Ii.,NoB.5.7, 13.  1& 

61.  " IXxM»»t"  A.,  Nos.  9,  El.  Ot  "alms  fo  the  pooi  far  tbe  Boul'e 
Bfike  of  the  dead,"  Gi.,  ixix. 

65.  Xj.  Sharpe,  ITfllj,  pt  2,432,476;  Clode,  EjrJjr  fli'rt.  o/ HwcftoTif 
roffiori,  120, 121. 

66.  Jb.,  478. 

67.  J6.,  398  ;  "  for  aBMBtiiig  poor  honest  men  of  the  cr«ft,  more  eipe- 
dally  thoee  of  the  clothing  of  the  i^d  oommonatly" — in  k  beqnart  of 
1193to  the"Aiii"Df  GioldalnithEofLt)ndon,tb.,617. 

68.  Drake,  Jork,  ii.  181. 

69.  B.,  314. 

70.  Bee,  eg.,  Kurlw/i  Oilde.  249 ;  and  SIow'e  ocooimt  in  hie  Svmsy 
(ed.  Btiype,  bk.  iL  7)  of  the  Gild  of  S.  Barbara  in  6.  Oatherine'e  Chnioh, 
near  the  Tower.  Hr.  Thomas  Korth,  in  hie  OArcmtcte  o^  f&e  (Si.'arA  of 
B.  Martin  in  LtmKter  (ISSG) — ftom  whom  the  lust  teferenoe  ii  derived — 
^m  g^TBs  aome  of  the  annuai  scconnt^rolU  of  the  Corpna  Christi  Gild, 
from  vhioh  it  would  appear  in  some  years  nothing  vod  glTeo  in  alma, 
e.g.  1525-4  (215),  probablj  beiMUBe  the  members  were  so  prosperms 
that  none  of  Uiem  needed  aseiataDce. 

7L  See  the  beqnestE  for  the  parpoee  in  Sbsrpe,  WxOt,  pt.  2, 179  (1134, 
to  the  Gild  of  Oorpns  Christi  within  the  craft  of  sMnnen),  4S1  (1132, 
to  the  tailoraX  199  (1«2.  to  the  grooers),  534  (1157,  to  the  aaltera).  651 
(1553,  to  the  ooopeTB),  663  (1557,  to  the  ironmongers);  and  see  also  Btow, 
(ed.  Morley),  259,  289,  291  (for  the  grocers). 

72.  Besides  the  cases  of  Lynn  and  OoTentry,  referred  to  in  eh.  iii., 
supra,  notioe  that  at  Ludlow  in  Walford,  Oilis,  132. 

75.  Brake,  York,  ii.  182. 

71.  U.,  315. 

75.  Kg.  at  Chipping  Sodhnry,  Tran*.  Bristol  and  Gloue.  ^rcl«oI.  Soc., 
liiL  (115B-9),  e. 

76.  Taylor,  Inil«r  Xtntoalima  (for  diooese  of  Norwich),  xvii,  note  d. 

77.  Survey,  ed.  Morley,  114,  115.  C£  the  instance  of  Winchtdcey, 
quoted  by  Bab^ger,  123. 

78.  ■WQl  of  1117  in  Fifty  EugUA  WiU,,  27.  For  other  bequests  to 
tenants,  see  if>.  6(1395);  69  (1126:  20(.  " panperibas mids  tsoentibng," 
and  10>.  "teneatibns  meis  in  Oomitatn  SoSblkiae  ") ;  91  (old  gawna); 
Sbarpe,  WilU, pt  2, 393(1111) ;  WiOiin Doeton'  Connunu (Camden  Soc), 
28,  beqneat  of  £100  to  poor  teooDts  in  1541  from  Charles  Brandon.  Dnke 
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of  Snflblk.  In  the  will  of  Sic  Roger  Salwoyn  of  York,  in  1420,  we  And— 
"  If  KOf  tenant  be  bo  poor  that  he  tnay  naaeht  for  poTsiij  pay  hu  ferm 
that  is  owing,  I  will  there  be  nought  reoeiiad  of  him,  hot  that  he  may 
reaaonablj  pa;,  and  that  the  remanont  bo  fargiren. — Fifly  WiUi,  52. 

79.  Sharpe.  WilU,  pt.  2,  132, 161,  172,  187,  265 :  Fifty  Sagliih  WaU. 
14  (1408 :  "  m;  will  is  that  maidenB  o(  good  oamo  and  good  lame  bavo 
10  marks  uf  m;  good  to  their  marriage  "), 

80.  Sharpe,  u.».,  104,  107,  283,  392,  398.509. 

81.  16.,  372, 373,  421,  422.  A  bequert  to  poor  woman  and  widows  in 
a  particular  street,  Lime  Street,  aa  early  aa  13T6,  is  giTea,  >b.,  189. 

82.  Bequests  for  eiothing  wUl  be  fonnd  ib.,  105,  114,  129,  142,  147, 
150,  153,  157,  170,  178,  216,  285,  302,  B43,  383,  402,  479;  and  in  Fifty 
Engliih  WSU,  3,  49  (bequest  in  1422  of  £20  to  olothe  200  poor  men).  A 
baqnest  in  Sharpe,  333,  proTides  for  ilioet;  anJ  one  in  Fifty  Willi,  47,  for 
bedding  ("  to  five  poor  men  that  need  bedding  in  the  conutry  abcnl,"  to 
eaeh  a  cOTerlet,  a  wytele  (—  blanket?),  and  12d.  of  silier  to  praj  for  the 
tettator's  soul).  Bequests  for  /ti«Z  (nsually  coaJ,  but  Bomettmcs  wood,  or 
ohaMoal)  wiU  be  Ciuiid  in  Sharpe,  417,  51S,  513,  570,  67S,  S86,  623, 
«32:,  614,  647,  651. 

83.  Bury  WUU.  IT,  71 ;  Sbacpe,  265,  294,  296.  298,  319, 821,  i^ 
81.  Bharpe,  1, 101,  163,  221,  315,  602 ;  Fi/ly  WiOa,  14. 
SB.  Fi/ti/B'iiis,  113,  11.27. 
ee.  Bury  wait,  240  n. 

87.  Selaet  Workt,  16. 

88.  Barman,  in  Bogita  and  Vagabojidi,  22. 

89.  "Schnf  dort  die  Beformation  zueiet  oino  hilflose  BettlorL 
cmng : "  Dolliugar,  qo.  by  Batzinger,  451. 

90.  Eibton-Tumer,  571,  572. 

91.  Printed  in  St.,  i.  307.  It  will  bo  seen,  on  oomparing  this 
what  seems  Ui  have  been  reallj  the  first  statute,  that  the  proolaiuation  ii 
in  more  general  lecma  The  act  mentions  the  Tariooe  classes  of  labonreia 
intended,  and  prescribes  the  aotaal  wage  to  be  paid,  ib.,  311. 

93.  "  Quia  mnlti  Talidi  mendicantcs,  qnamdin  poesent  ei  mendioati« 
eleemoeinie  Tivere,  laboraro  renunnt,  TBoando  ocoiis . . .  nullua  aub  poena 
impriaonamenti  talibns  qui  commode  laboraie  potaerunt.  mb  colore 
pietatis  vcl  elimosinae  quicquam  dare  sen  eoe  on  gna  desidia  oonforere 
presumat,  ut  sic  rorapellantnr  pro  yitae  QeceEsariia  laboraie." 

93.  31  Edw.  m..  c  10:  SL.  i.  367.  Eden  makes  so  many  mistakes 
in  his  ooooont  of  this  that  he  can  Lirdlj  ba  aoppoaed  to  have  looked  at 
■be  statute.  It  is  tispeoially  important  to  obterre  that  the  brauding 
W4W  at  the  diw^rction  of  the  jUEtices.    "  Soit  celle  penanoe  de  lacson  mi* 
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en  leBpit  tanq.  al  8eiiit  Uichael  proscheiii  aTsiiir,  et  odoDqae 
execute  ail  ne  soit  per  avis  des  juaticea." 

94.  EiA.  Pari,  ii  3*0. 

SS.  UBich,  II.,a.  3;  a.,  iL  5S. 

SB.  "Fait  a  remerubref  que  aarvant  on  Uboiei'  pnisse  franolieiiieat 
depoTtier  Iioti  de  son  MTvioe  al  tya  da  ion  teime,  at  seryir  aillonia,  iiiint 
qll  Bott  en  carUin  ove  qi,  et  eit  nntiel  l«Uie  wiine  deaiu." 


B7.  t 


3,5. 


"  Quia  magna  para  popnli  at 

iata  peBtilentia  eat  defnncta 

.   et  paucitatem   Beivii 

et  alii  0      - 


99.  B  Hen.  VI,  e.  3  (1427),  II  Hen.  VH, 

100.  22  Hen.  VIH.,  o.  12 ;  St.,  iii.  328. 

101.  Bilejr,  MemoriaU,  304. 

102.  It,,  390. 

103.  The  proolamation  of  1319  began:  ' 
maxime  opereTioium  et  sertietitltim  jam  in 
nonnnlli  Tidenles  neceasitatem   dominorum 

serTire  nolunt  nisi  salaria  lecipiant  exceBsiva,  et  alii  mendioare  nulentea 
in  DCio  quam  pci  laburem  qnereie  vistom  auum,  nos,"  eto.  (St.,  i.  307). 

104.  This  IB  evidont  from  the  atstutea.  The  contemporary  ohronioloi, 
Enighton  (2399,  aeq.),  is  quite  plain-epoken.  "The  labaorere,"  he  telle 
ua,"war9  ao  lifted  up  and  obstiuute  Ihat  they  would  not  Iwton  to  the 
king's  oommaad;  bnt  if  any  one  wanted  U>  have  theni,  be  bad  to  give 
them  what  they  wonted,  and  either  lose  his  fruit  and  enpa  or  satisfy  the 
lofty  and  Dovetons  wishes  of  the  workmen." 

105.  Fioude,  Eist.  of  England,  i.  13. 

106.  Bogeia,  MUf.  of  AgrieaUure,  i.  299,  tlfriqwuUT. 

Iff7.  Sea  Qower,  quo.  by  Stubba,  Omit.  Biit.  d-ib.  ed.),  iL  494. 

108.  Mg.  Passoa  ix.  37,  42  (Text  0). 

109.  PaasuB  tIL  95,  aeq,  (Text  A). 

110.  Uhlhom,  in  Handwerterbjich,  I.  827b. 

111.  Nitti,  in  Eam.}iev.,  ii.  20. 

112.  Cr.  Batzinger,  394. 

113.  On  Nomiaaliamat  PnriB,8eeUeberweg,  Hint  of  PhUotophyCEas. 
trans.),  g  105 ,-  and  on  Major,  the  Li/a  by  MarJ<By  preBied  to  his  Onater 
Britain  (Boottish  HUt.  Soc,  1892). 

114.  Saa  the  aooount  of  Eck  in  the  following  chapter,  and  ot  thft 
article  on  him  in  Falgmve's  Diet,  of  PoL  Scanmny. 

115.  This  aeema  to  be  the  date  auggested  by  Funk,  Oeaehiahle  dea 
kirchliehen  ZiaianioteK,  58  n. ;  and  Eljcle,  39,  n.  1. 

116.  "Si  princeps  vel  communitos  atatuat  ne  ett  mendlcoa  in  enn 
patria,  et  ptoyideator  Impotentifaos,  probe  agit  et  quod  qoidem  licet." 
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117.  "Pablioae  mendioatioois  Uoeatiom  posse  civium  legibug  cohibeti, 
ad  liqaidum  oitesdit  ille  abaolutOB  Tbeologna,  eiiie  alia  oontrovanift 
doctusimiu  Hagiater,  loanneg  Major,  qui  in  capita  de  eleemosjn^  ait," 
etc.,  in  Forma  StAtenlionii  Fauperam,  Antverplae,  1531,   fol.  13;    ia  I 
Etule,  S9,  n.  1. 

lis.  Qnotod  in  H.  Wiakemann,  DarsteUung  der  in  DeuUehland  tur  ZH 
d«r  Rfformation  AerrMAfm/en  natiaaalslmnoinitahan  AntiAten,  S7. 

119.  Schmoller,  Zur  Getchichla  der  nalionalBkoTiomliehen  Aniiahlen  in  f 
DauUehland  wShrmd  dar  Seformallontperiode,  71. 

120.  But  tee  Uhlborn,  in  the  SajviallrUThach. 

121.  Wiakemann,  73,  74. 

122.  Tlves'a  influence  haa  been  admirably  troatad,  and  for  the  Sntl 
time,  b;  Ehrle,  who  ignores,  howoTet,  the  oontempofary  movement  «" 
thought  among  the  Proteetant  diviQeB,  and  amoag  dty  magiitratea. 

123.  Aooording  to  Blule,  29. 
123a.  See  infra,  360,  361. 
121.  Schmoller,  ATmchien,  72. 

125.  Uhlhom,  in  HandtcErlerbudi.  i.  B29,  eo).  1. 

126.  Ehile,  33,  aeq. 


127.  J 


,10. 


128.  Forma  Sutn^entionii  pauperam  quae  apad  Hyperae  FlandrornmM 
uriutn  vigel,  utunn-nM  ReipMime  Chriitianae  longe  uHlintima,  Antwerp 
apnd  Mnttianm  Oaesarem,  an.  1531. 

129.  Ebrle,  11,  aeq. 

130.  Aooording  to  Batxingef. 

131.  Batzinger;  and  Beitzenetein,  in  BohmoHei'B  JoArbticA,  t.  S64,  SSOil 

132.  Of.  Stnbb9,  Canst.  Hid.  (Lib.  ed.),  fit  291. 
I!t3.  DsTies,  Southampton,  294. 

131.  Tbia  begins  in  1329:  Beeordt  of  Nollingham,  iii.  361, 
135.  lb.,  399. 
13a  J6.,  iT.  110. 

137.  Barman,  in  Sogiiei  and  Vagabondi,  33. 
1S8.  The  clusB  of  oo[tag«rt,  defended  &om  the  eodarii  and  bordarii  of 

earlier  cectories,  is  oeitBiDl;  in  large  part  the  origin  whence  hai  ai 
the  bodj  of  atcrioaltQral  laboarers.    Too  little  attention  haa  hicberto  b) 
given,  in  BnglanJ,  to  their  history.     The  history  of  the  similar  clua  li 
Germaojr  is  now  lieing  inTeatigated  b;  a  number  of  icholafs,  of  who 
Proreasor  Hasbach  ia  one  of  the  beet  knowQ. 

139.  Vtopia,  Bobinaon's  traoa.  11, 12  (Arber'a  BepriDt> 

140.  as  Hen.  VUI,  o.  13 :  S.,  iii.  451, 
111.  Camelot  ed.,  124,  135. 
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H2.  It  nill  be  remembered  tbat  even  ita  late  as  1776  Adam  Bmitli 
remarked  of  Bnglieh  BTtisang  that  "tLe  greater  part  of  Buob  workmen  ue 
oocaiiooall]'  emplojed  In. oountry  labour;"  Wealllio/  Nationt,  bk.  I*. 
ch.  2  (od.  Hogera,  E  43). 

1*3.  Hogera,  Hist,  of  Agriealtare,  iv.  270. 

144.  Ih.,  233,  234. 

145.  AB'tonaeof  barley  and  maalin.  Bee  Edati,i.  117  n.:  andfornseor 
Tja,  HarriBon  (Camelot  ed,),  96,  98 ;  and  Denton,  FHfte^nfh  Oenlwry,  317. 

146.  On  "the  terrible  ten  yeora'  dearth"  abH>ad,  see  Schmoller, 
JnsieWen,  74-77. 

147.  Utopia,^. 

1*8,  3  Hen.  VIL,  o.  1 ;  St,  ii.  BOD. 

1*9.  England  in  the  Eeign  of  Henrif  VIII.,  Part  2.  Btarkey'e  DMague, 
ed.  Cooper  (E.E.T.S.X  89,  90. 

ISO.  LevGi'B  SBrmani,  77.  78. 

161.  27  Hen.  Vm,  o.  25 ;  St.,  iii.  558. 

1G2.  A  mention  of  a  parish-boi  made  for  the  pnrpoae  will  be  found  in 
the  LaSloa  ClwtnhiBaTdeni'  AeeoimU  (Oamden  Soo.),  34. 

153.  An  example  of  saah  a  certificate  ia  gi<eii  in  Eden,  L 129,  following 
oloaely  the  form  preaoribed  in  aa  act  of  1531,  22  Hen.  VIII„  c.  12,  §  9; 
fit,  Ui.  331. 

154.  Sohanz,  SandtUpolUik,  i.  4TS  n. 

155.  That  was  clearly  Ihe  general  purpose  of  the  act.  But  it  most  be 
observed  that  a  proviaa  waa  added  in  tlie  last  clanae  (g  28)  which  moat 
have  done  much  te  counteract  the  good  efTeotaof  the  prohibition.  In  spite 
of  the  order  tbat  all  persona, "  bodies  politic  and  ethers,"  should  give  their 
alms  through  the  oommon-box,  it  was  provided  thai  "  this  act  shall  not  be 
hurtful ...  to  any  abbota  ...  or  persona  of  the  clorgy  that  by  any  meana 
be  bound  to  give  yearly,  weakly  or  daily  alms."  This  turned  out  to  be 
haimleas,  owing  to  the  diasolution  of  the  monaateriea  But  it  was  alao 
added  that  the  act  should  not  apply  "to  any  persoo  that  riding,  going  or 
paaslng  by  the  way  shall,  after  hja  onnaoience  or  charity,  give  money  oi 
other  tiling  to  lame  blind  or  sick  aged  or  impotent  people."  TbiB  must 
be  compared  with  the  similar  ooncessions  to  the  old  feeliog  aa  to  oliarity 
in  continental  legislation. 

156.  1  Edw.  TI.,  0.  3,  S  9 :  St..  U.  7. 

157.  2  4  3  PhiL  and  Mary,  c.  5,  §  5 ;  ib.,  280. 

158.  5  Eliit,  0.  3,  S§  7,  8;  ih.,  *12. 

159.  11  Eliz.,  0.  6,  §  16 ;  0>.,  593. 

160.  Eeitzenalein,  ia  Bohmoller,  Jahrbucb,  v.  562. 

161.  WodderapooB,  /p«wi(A,  292. 
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1S2.  Dsries,  SoaOuxviftm,  296.    The  attention  of  tbe  chuitable  wm 
tifiirtlmp*  oiled  Erom  the  pnlptt  to  caaea  of  pecnliai  distreas. — BitL  M88. 

16S.  2A3FliiL  aodHa^,  c5,  S  T;  &,iv.  2S1.    A  ocfj  of  mch  a 
liocoM  ii  giToa  in  RibtoD-Tumer,  108  n. 

161.  Beeordi  of  Oxfurd.  303  <I5G3),  130  (1582). 

165.  DsTtM,  Soaiham^en,  299. 

166.  Drake,  York.  H.  102. 
197.  Hutiaon  (Oamelut  ed-X  122;  Stow,  BurKy  («d.  tforley),  347;  I 

LevM'i  Beraumt,  78 ;  Shsrpe,  WOh,  pt.  2,  xxir. 

188.  Quoted  in  B^rnam,  123. 

168.  Riblon-TDmai,  104;  oC  115, 120, 121, 1S2. 

170.  14  ^s. :  in  Woddenpoon,!291. 

17L  B.g.  the  almibaaaes  of  the  Drapers  asiA  Hercen  at  Shmmbt 
(HIbbert,  eUda,  73);  and  the  hospital  ofS.  Bartholomew  aX  H;tbe  (fliUt  J 
MBS.  Com.,  li  519b). 

172.  Btrt.  «sa  a™,  iT,  !88ii. 

173.  43  Eliz.,  0.  2,  S  12 ;  SL,  It.  964^ 
17*.  13  Eliz.,  c  17 :  a.,  552. 
174a.  On  tbe  "  nant  of  Botue  gyateiB  of  providing  employmed 

whioh,  aa  Mr.  Cnnniiigbain  jniidj  sbjb,  bag  been  "  tbe  weat  pi^t  of  fl 
nbole  Ecglish  Poor  Law,''  see  Mb  Indvtfry  and  CommerBeQi.  ft"  ~ 
whioh  has  appeared  lioce  tbe  present  chapter  waa  written. 

176.  SI;  ft.  *. 
178.  3  ft  4  Edw.  VL,  e.  16 :  «.,  115. 

177.  Eden.  i.  127. 

178.  lb.,  128, 

179.  lb..  130, 131. 
ISO.  il.,  i  IIB,  Q. 

181.  Boolb,  Laboar  and  Life  of  (ht  FfOpU  (1889),  1 169,  HM,  B9i 

182.  For  the  Hoosa  of  Correction  at  Exeter,  see  Freeman,  Exeter,  ITJ 
Edinburgh  established  a  Honse  of  Correction  in  1G32,  bringing  as  it 
manager  a"gtraDgBr  expert  therein"  from  Wnkeiield.— Mai  Hand,  t 
For  the  House  at  Dcblio.  see  Secordt  of  Duhlin,  38. 

183.  Ribton-Tamer,  116-118, 12S. 


THE 


DOOTSISE. 


[AuTBomnKfi. — Of  the  Canon  Lain  itself  an  aaoount  baa  been  giTen 
amoDg  tlio  AuTHOBiTiBS  to  Bk.  I.  oh.  iii.  The  oanooUt  litecataiebaa  been 
so  oomplelel;  ignored  in  England  that  the  student  bus  peiforoe  tu  turn  tu 
German  treatiaes.  Unfortanately  the  religious  diviBiona  of  Germany 
luTe  biaased  almost  all  diacQBsIoiu  of  medicBTal  oonditions :  and  upon  the 
oanoniaf  teashing,  or  ita  main  doothne  of  namy,  there  is  do  treatise  that 
can  be  regarded  m  impartial.  Tlie  three  saholate,  Endemann,  Funk,  and 
Nounumn,  who  have  with  moat  aucceaa  dealt  with  the  topi<^,  are  each 
marked  bj  grave  defects.  BndecEiflnn  (Stwlien,  etc.,  vol.  i,  1874,  vol.  ii., 
1883 ;  see  Aotudritirs  to  Bk.  L  ob.  ill.)  liBa  bf  &r  the  moat  oompleto 
master;  of  the  canoniet  literature  as  a  whole ;  but  he  is  ansympatbetio  in 
Mb  attitude  towards  the  medisval  cburoh,  aad  misleading  in  bis  intorpre- 
tation  of  the  spirit  of  the  cauonist  doctrine.  Max  Neumann's  Oe*chiBhte 
del  Wudieri  in  Deutichlafui  (1865)  attempts  to  buQd  up  the  history  ot  the 
probildtioD  of  naurj  eiolusively  from  secular  lawa  and  civio  ordioaucea. 
He  is  OS  biased  as  Endemaim*  with  the  additiouul  defect,  that  his  dis- 
regard of  the  canooiat  writings  has  Led  him  to  the  mistaken  belief  in  a 
paauliarly  Qermaa  development.  Still,  on  such  practioes  as  the  purobasfi 
of  rent-charges,  his  materials  throw  a  good  deal  of  light,  and  use^lly  sap- 
plement  the  disouesiDn  of  theory  given  by  the  other  two  writers.  The 
Zin9  und  WiickeT  of  F.  S..  Funk  (186S)  is  an  extremely  vigorous  and,  oa 
the  whole,  auDoessfnl  piece  of  apologetic ;  bat  the  writer's  knowledge  was 
then  apparently  con&ned  ta  the  moral  theologiana  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  and  he  seems  to  carry  back  to  mediDBval  times  doctrines  whidi  were 
only  arrived  at  by  the  oanoniats  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  sub- 
sequent Qeichichta  dei  ftircMfoAsn  Zintverbotei  (1376),  ha  has  to  a  large 
extent  removed  this  defect;  and  ha  has  given  especial  atteation  (o  the 
:b  of  the  Schoolmen,— a  side  of  the  question  somewhat  disregarded 
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by  EDdemaon.  On  tiie  literary  hialory  of  the  canon  law  in  tta  fifteenth 
and  lixteeuth  oeoturiea,  eapeoially  in  Qeimany,  the  treatise  to  oonsnit  ia 
tbe  learned,  and  in  iU  field  final,  work  of  Roderick  Stintzing,  OaehiehU 
tie*  popalSren  Literatar  da  rBmiielt-kanimiiehen  BeehU  in  DnUiMand 
(IBGT),  wbicb  baa  alBo  some  admiiable  remaika  an  tbe  intellectnal  and 
(ocial  oacditlonB  or  tbe  period. 

For  a  brief  skelch  of  the  canonist  dootrine  at  a  vliale  the  reader  may 
be  referred,  besides  that  gtien  b;  Bogcher  in  bia  Oeiehidtle,  to  tbat  by 
Brnder  under  the  title  Zur  Skonoiaisrlien  Charaeteriitik  de>  rBmiMAeri 
Bediiei  in  the  Zeiltchrifl  fur  dU  getarnmie  Staaitviitienlduxfl,  bd.  "'^t", 
h.  i  (Tubingen,  1877);  and  to  the  ruae-ooloared  picture  by  Jansaen  in 
his  Oetehkhte  da  df\dKMn  VoTka,  rol.  i.  pp.  432,  aeq.  (ISlh  ed.  1890). 
The  writings  of  Contzen,  frequently  referred  to  ia  tliia  oODUectiou,  are 
raloeleBa  to  the  aerioos  Btndont ;  they  display  bnt  little  original  roseanih, 
and  are  made  up  in  large  part  by  the  g^notation  of  general  remarkg  &om 
others.  Some  fnrther  bibliographical  indioations  are  given  in  the  brief 
paper  by  L.  Cossa,  Di  oleuni  Stadj  reemti  auZta  TeorU  emmamieha  fwl 
Medvy-ero,  in  Bendiconti  del  It.  Institnto  Lombardo,  ter.  U.  voL  ix. 
(1876). 

On  the  attitude  towards  economio  queationa  of  tbe  Qeitnan  reformers 
there  are  tno  very  ttaeCul  works:  Gastav  Sohmoller,  Zur  Getehiektt  der 
tiationalSlionomiidien  Atuichlen  in  DeaUehiaad  vrShrend  der  Re/onnatioia- 
periode,  in  tbe  Tubingen  ZeitKhrift,  bd.  xwi.  b.  3  and  1,  and  aepoiately 
(1861)  :  andH.  Wiskemann,  Danldlung  der  in  Deuliehland  tur  ZcU  der 
SefoTmaiion  herrteiiendea  lutiionaldkonomitdna  AmiiMen  (1S61).  The 
matter  in  the  latter  is  arranged  ucdoc  authors,  in  the  former  nnder 
subjects :  and  tbe  fonoer  is  therefore  somewhat  the  easier  to  oonsalL  It 
will  appear  from  tbe  following  chapter  tbst  the  relation  between  the 
coonomia  ideas  of  the  reformers  and  those  of  the  earlier  medisva] 
theologians  was  closer  than  would  appear  from  these  treatises. 

A  very  necessary  iupplement  to  the  aboTa  works  is  afforded  by  modem 
histories  of  commercial  law,  which  are  all  the  more  useful  ainoe  they  look 
at  the  Rohjeot  from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  The  first  volnme  of 
L.  Goldachmidt'a  HandbiuA  det  Banddrreehtt,  containing  the  I7ntrerail- 
geichinhU  (new  ed.  1891),  ia  rich  in  information.  On  the  early  history  of 
the  law  of  partnership,  the  essays  of  W.  Silbersabmidt,  Die  Commenia 
in  ihrer  /ru/iMfen  Enlieicklmg  (ISSl),  Max  Weber,  Zur  Otichichta  da- 
RandeUgaditiAafim  I'm  MiiUlaUa  (1889),  and  F.  G.  A.  Schmidt,  HandOt- 
getdltchafUn  in  den  deattehen  StadtrediUgiullen  (1883,  in  Qierke'a  Vnler- 
tuehangea,  XT.},  are  important;  and  that  of  Weber  heart  immediate^ $il 
the  relation  of  nsury  to  trade. 
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The  broad  autliaes  of  the  hUtory  of  Vduiy  in  England  can  be  traoed 
with  the  aid  of  Laagland,  Wjolif,  the  London  ordmanoes  in  the  Liber 
^KiM  (conTenientl;  consulted  in  the  traoB.  by  B.  T.  Biley,  1B61),  and 
the  stotate-book.  The  pottition  of  opioiau  in  tho  Beformation  period  is 
lieit  Btndied  bj  reference  to  Balliager's  Dteadei,  ed.  Parkei  Soo.  (1S5T) : 
and  the  Bpecial  treatises  of  Jewel  (in  Wmkt,  ed.  Parker  Soa,  1847, 1850) 
and  Thomas  Wilson,  £>iMDU7-M  upon  JImtry  (1572),  both  of  which  had 
gretit  influence  on  gnhBeguent  writers.  A  verj  ourions  and  detailed  dis- 
onasion  of  the  whole  subjoot  at  the  end  of  the  century  is  presented  in 
Hilea  MoEae'e  Arraigntaenl  and  Conviciion  of  TJtuirg  (1595). 

Lassalle's  argomeot  as  to  capital  being  a  "  hiatorical  category  "  will 
be  found  in  his  Uerr  Biatint  Sofcuiia  von  DeliUich,  odor  Capital  und 
j4rtet((1864);  of  which  there  ie  a  Frenoh  tnmgUtion  by  Malon  (18B0). 
His  application  of  the  same  idea  tji  jorietio  oonceptions  is  given  in  his 
Syiiem  der  ennorbenen  Beehle  (18G1 ;  new  ed.  1880).  The  present  poaitiau 
of  the  usury  law  in  Germany,  and  the  oirontastanoes  which  led  up  to  it, 
may  be  seen  in  an  ftrtide  by  Eheberg  in  the  Jahrbidier/iir  GeariijeSunff, 
ed.  by  Holzendolf  and  Breutano  (1830),  and  in  a.  brief  form  in  Wagner's 
article  on  Credit  in  Schonberg'a  Uandbach  der  PotUiselien  Eeonomin,'] 

§  63.  The  later  yeara  of  the  fifteenth  century  -wero  marked  by 
the  appearance,  for  the  first  time  in  literature,  of  a  complete 
and  systematio  economic  doctrine, — a  body  of  teaching  with 
iuterconaeoted  parts,  and  touohing  every  side  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  time.  This  doctrine  was  that  of  the  canon  law. 
Not  that  it  was  expounded  only  by  canonists ;  for  it  was 
maintained  and  amplified  by  JQiiats  and  theologians  outside 
the  circle  of  that  special  profession ;  but  in  the  canonical 
jurisprudence  it  found  its  pecaliar  home  and  received  its 
oharaoteriBtic  elaboration.  It  differed  from  modern  economioa 
in  being  an  "art"  rather  than  a  " science" — to  use  a  dis- 
tinction made  current  by  modem  English  wiitera.^  It  waa 
a  body  of  rules  or  prescriptions  as  to  conduct,  rather  than  of 

Ioonclusions  as  to  fact.  All  "  art,"  indeed,  in  this  sense,  rests 
on  science ;  but  the  acienoe  on  which  the  canonist  doctrine 
rested  was  theology.  Theology,  or  rather  that  branch  of 
it  which  we  may  call   Christian  ethics,  laid  down  certain 
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prinoiplBS  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  economic  sphere ;  and  it 
wa«  th»  work  of  the  canoniats  to  apply  these  to  specifio  trane- 
aotione  and  to  pronoTmce  judgment  as  to  their  permiBsibility, 
But  without  intending  to  miiiimize  in  any  way  the  obviona 

distinction  between  the  statement  of  what  men  as  a  matter 
of  fact  do  in  their  relatiotx  to  material  goods,  and  the  state- 
ment of  what  men  should  do  in  order  to  satisfy  a  particular 
moral  standard,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  contrast  is 
hardly  so  great  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  For,  on  the 
one  side,  strictly  eoonomio  considerations, — considerations  as 
to  the  effects  of  particular  actions  on  the  economio  condi- 
tion of  individuals, — could  not  be,  and  were  not,  altogether 
absent  from  the  discussions  even  of  medieeval  theologians, 
They  certainly  played  some  small  part  consciously,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  they  probably  played  a  great  part 
unconsciously,  among  the  criteria  of  morality.  On  the  other 
side,  it  is  to  he  observed  that  the  conception  of  political 
economy  as  primarily  a  "science"  is  one  that  dates  only 
from  Adam  Smith ;  ^  and  that  even  English  economista 
have  of  late  found  it  impossible  to  restrict  themselves  to 
purely  "  scientific ''  exposition.*  Moreover,  even  English 
economists  are  finding  it  necessary  to  talce  into  account 
certain  popular  oonceplions,  euch  as  that  of  "  fair  wages," 
which  the  last  generation  of  economists  contemptuously 
disregarded ;  and  these  conceptions  are  in  many  cases 
essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  which  influenced  the  medieeval 
theologian.'  If  there  is  this  slight  link  of  sympathy 
between  the  canonist  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  English 
Boonomiat,  with  an  influential  group  of  recent  German 
economists  the  bond  is  far  stronger.  For  they,  at  any  rate, 
are  ready  to  allow  that  political  economy  ought  to  "  treat 
material  interests  as  subordinate  to  the  higher  ends  of 
human  development ; "  °  and,  although  the  modem  deflni- 
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tion  of  these  "  higher  enda  "  may  differ  from  the  medi»TaI, 
in  recognizing  the  need  of  an  ethical  standard  they  occupy 
substantially  the  same  ground  as  their  theological  fore- 
runners. 

However  the  canonist  theory  may  contrast  -with  or 
resemble  modern  ooonomics,  it  is  too  important  a  part  of 
the  history  of  human  thought  to  be  disregarded.  Just  as 
we  cannot  fully  understand  the  work  of  Adam  Smith  without 
giving  some  attention  to  the  physiocrats,  nor  the  phjsiocrate 
without  looting  at  the  mercantilists ;  bo  the  beginnings  of 
mercantilist  theory  are  hardly  intelligible  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  canonist  doctrine,  towards  which  that  theory 
Btauds  in  the  relation  partly  of  a  continuation,  partly  of  a 
protest.  The  history  of  economic  theory  is  too  often  regarded 
as  a  museum  of  intellectual  odds  and  ends,  where  every 
opinion  is  labelled  as  either  a  surprising  anticipation  of  the 
correct  modern  theory,  or  as  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
folly  of  the  dark  ages,  A  fitter,  though  of  course  not  a 
complete,  analogy, — for  no  analogy  can  be  complete, — would 
be  that  of  a  stream  which  may  indeed  change  its  size  and 
direction,  but  has  throughout  a  continuity  of  movement.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  only  by  the  aid  of  the  economic 
thought  of  the  period  can  we  realize  to  ourselves  its  economic 
life ;  and  yet  attention  was  given  to  the  history  of  commerce 
some  time  before  it  was  thought  to  be  anything  but  "  use- 
less and  disagreeable," — to  use  J.  B.  Say's  plirase,* — to  collect 
expluded  opinions. 

The  canonist  doctrine  of  the  fiftfienth  century  waa  but 
a  development  of  the  principles  to  which  the  Church  had 
already  given  its  sanction  in  earlier  centuries.  It  waa  the 
outcome  of  these  same  principles  working  in  a  modified 
environment.  But  it  may  more  fairly  be  said  to  present  a 
ii/etem  of  economic  thought,  because  it  was  no  longer  a  ool- 
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lection  of  unrelated  "opinions,  but  a  connected  whole.  The 
tendency  tewards  the  formation  of  a  separate  department  of 
study  is  shown  by  the  ever-in creasing  space  devoted  to  tho 
discttssion  of  economic  topics  in  general  theological  treatises ; 
and  more  notably  still  in  manuals  of  casuistry  for  the  use  of 
the  confeBsional,'  and  handbooks  of  canon  law  for  the  use  of 
ecclesiastical  lawyers.'  It  was  shown  even  more  distinctly  by 
the  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  special  treatises,  both  from  the 
casnists  and  the  canonists,  on  such  special  subjects  as  con- 
tracts, exchange,  and  money,*  not  to  mention  those  on  usury. 
The  genesis  of  such  treatises,  together  with  the  widespread 
public  interest  in  this  particular  department  of  theology,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  like  that  of  Biel, 
"  the  last  of  the  Schoolmen,"  On  Gie  Vomer  and  Use  of  Money, 
appeared  first  as  parts  of  systems  of  dogmatics,  and  were 
afterwai'ds  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,'" 

The  peculiarly  rapid  growth  of  the  canonist  doctrine  in 
the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  due  to  many 
oauaes,  besides  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  appearance  of 
new  business  methods.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  until  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1311  that  the  Western 
Church  took  the  final  step  of  absolutely  refusing  to  recognize 
all  secular  legislation  in  favour  of  usury, — and  the  prohibition 
of  usury  was  the  central  point  of  canonist  teaching."  This 
declaration  was  speedily  re-echoed  by  provincial  synods 
in  the  several  states ; "  and  in  these  decrees  tho  canonists 
and  theologians  first  found  a  solid  and  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  further  construction  of  theory.  Then,  again,  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  that 
incorporation  of  the  prohibition  of  usury  in  the  civil  law 
took  place,'' — a  step  which  led  in  large  measure  to  the  fusioa 
of  law  and  theology,  and  helped  to  give  the  economic  teach- 
ings of  the  later  Middle  Ages  their  peculiar  colour."    Hence- 
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forward  the  cavil  lawyers  in  their  treatieee  on  commeroial  law 
all  recognize  the  prohibition  of  QBnry  as  of  binding  foroe,  and 
eometimes  beoome  more  theological  than  the  theologians 
themselves ; "  while  the  canon  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopt  more  and  more  the  methods  of  their  civilian  rivals,  so 
that  they  are  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
them."  Moreover,  the  theologians,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term,  whose  treatises  were  composed  Iprimarily  for  the 
guidance  of  oonfesaors,  while  they  nsnally  took  the  main  con- 
olnsjons  of  the  canonists  as  the  basis  of  their  arguments,  and 
indeed  cited  even  the  civilians,"  assisted  the  lawyers  in  their 
definition  of  the  legal  by  subtle  analysis  of  the  morally 
justifiable.  This  ourions  fusion  of  two  studies  seemingly 
BO  remote  as  law  and  theology,  is  of  conrse  to  be  explained 
largely  by  the  fact  that  many  lawyers  were  in  orders,  and 
■  that  the  study  of  the  civil  and  the  canon  law  was  nsnally 
combined."  Finally,  in  considering  the  reasons  for  the 
development  alike  of  scholastic  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and 
of  canon  law,  we  must  not  omit  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  universities,"  and  the  occasion  for  minuteness  and 
prolixity  furnished  by  academic  lectures. 

It  has,  indeed,  not  infrequently  been  hinted  that  all  the 
elaborate  argumentation  of  canonists  and  theologians  was  a 
"cobweb  of  the  brain,"  with  no  vital  relation  to  real  life. 
Certain  German  writers  have,  for  instance,  maintained 
that  alongside  of  tba  canonist  doctrine  with  regard  to 
trade,  there  existed  in  medieeval  Europe  an  independent 
commercial  law  recognized  in  the  secular  coarts,  and  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  canonists.  It 
is  true  that  parts  of  mercantile  jtirisprudence,  such  as  the  law 
of  partnership,  had,  to  a  lai^e  extent,  originated  in  the  social 
conditions  of  the  time,  and  would  probably  have  made  their 
appearance  even  if  there  had  been  no  canon  law  or  theology." 
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But  though  there  were  branches  of  commercial  law  which 
were  in  the  main  independent  of  the  oanonist  doctrine,  there 
wore  none  that  were  opposed  to  it.  Od  the  fundamental 
points  of  usury  and  just  price,  commercial  law  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  adopted  completely  the  principles  of  the 
canonists.™  How  entirely  these  principles  were  recognized 
in  the  practice  of  the  courts  which  had  moat  to  do  with 
commercial  suits,  viz.  those  of  the  towns,  ia  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  repeated  enactments  as  to  usury  and  as  to 
reasonable  price  which  are  found  iu  the  town  ordinances  of 
the  Middle  Ages ; "  in  England  **  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  question  of  the  connection  between  canon  law  and 
commercial  jurisprudence  has,  indeed,  hitherto  been  only 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Continent.  In  England, 
the  history  of  mcdifeval  law  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  in- 
vestigated ;  and  the  dogma  of  the  non'reception  of  the  civil 
law  in  England  has  caused  the  legal  development  of  that 
country  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional.  But  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  the  non-judicial  literature  of  the 
English  Middle  Ages  to  make  us  believe  that  the  viewB  of 
the  governing  classes  in  England  on  economic  mattexa  differed 
appreciably  from  those  of  the  same  classes  elsewhere.  If  the 
civil  law  was  in  theory  unrecognized  in  tbe  secular  oouxte, 
and  the  canon  law  recognized  only  in  part  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical,™ "the  great  compilations"  of  the  civilians  and  the 
canonists  were,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "the  sole  legal 
teaching  that  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  schools  where 
Englishmen  went  to  loam  law ;  "  and  although  the  common 
law  judges  might  not  be  canonists  or  civilians,  "  the  states- 
men in  many  cases  were.'""  The  oircumstance  that  the 
administrative  officials  had  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  usually 
received  some   part  of  their    training  in   canon 
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law,  oi'  both,^i«id,  owing  to  tho  similarity  of  the  two 
iu  economic  matters,  a  training  in  either  would  be  Bttffi- 
oient  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument, — must  neces- 
sarily have  affected  legislation  and  also  the  practice  of 
the  oourtB.  Take,  for  instance,  the  iustruction  in  the  first 
Statnte  (or  Ordinance)  of  Labourers,  in  1349,  that  in  deter- 
mining the  "reaaouable  prices  "  of  victuals,  regard  should  be 
paid  (1)  to  the  prices  at  adjoining  places,  and  (2)  to  the  cost 
of  transport;"'  or  that  in  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  that 
priora  should  be  assigned  to  imported  victuals  by  the  town 
magistrates  in  accordance  with  (1)  the  first  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  (2)  the  expense  of  transport.*  We  can  hardly  aupposa 
that  rules  like  this  were  laid  down  altogether  without  re- 
gard to  the  precisely  similar  presoriptiona  of  the  canonist 
doctrine."  If,  indeed,  this  was  the  case, — if  economio  legisla- 
tion, even  in  the  second  half  uf  the  fourteeuth  century,  was, 
aa  has  been  argued,**  purely  empirical,  aud  guided  entirely 
by  rule  of  thumb, — even  then  it  must  he  allowed  that  the 
canonist  doctrine,  which  was  governed  by  the  sauie  main 
ideas,  was,  at  any  rate,  as  near  to  the  real  life  of  the  time 
as  the  legislation.  And  analogy  would  suggest  that  the 
training  in  canonist  doctrine,  which  most  mediaaval  officials 
received,  would  be  likely  to  affect  them  mneh  in  the  same 
way  as  the  modem  German  bureaucracy  has  been  influenced 
by  the  economic  teaching  that  forms  part  of  its  professional 
studies. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  c 
the  canonist  doctrine  on  legislation,  it  is  certain  that  on  \\ 
other  side,  as  entering  into  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Ohnroh  i 
through  the  pulpit  and  confessional,  its  inQuonce  was  geneval  J 
and  persistent,  even  if  it  was  not  always  completely  auo'  I 
cesslul.     Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  populatitj 
of  the  Ayenbile  of  Tnwyt  as  a  maniial  for  confessors,  and  t 
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the  cliaracter  of  its  teaohing  on  avarice:*  the  f&ot  that  J 
was  translated  from  the  Freuch  makes  it  evident  that  to  its 
translator  there  tras  no  substantial  differenoe  between  English 
and  French  conditions.  The  Instruetiona  for  Paruh  Prieait, 
the  work  of  John  Myrc,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnry,  similarly  illustrates  the  attempt  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  people  the  main  principles  of  the  Church's 
teaching  as  to  worldly  gooda,"  Even  much  later,  when  the 
old  order  was  breaking  down,  and  the  earnest  Protestant 
divine  and  verse- writer,  Crowley,  reminds  the  raerohant  that 

"  The  end  whj  »11  men  be  crettto, 
Aa  nwn  of  initdom  do  agree, 

the  public  Btate ; " 


"Tliy  richeB  were  giTon  to  tlien 
Tliat  thou  might'et  innke  provision 
111  far  ooaDtriea  for  things  that  ha 
Needfnl  for  thino  own  nation  ; " 


"Content  thyaolf  with  a  living,"  " 

he  is  doing  little  more  than  put  into  rhyme  what  Aqul 
and  all    the  great  Schoolmen  of   the   Middle  Ages 
constantly  insisted  upon. 

§  64,  The  canonist  doctrine  as  to  material   goods  i 
economic  activity  was  dominated  by  a  few  main  id 
stood  in   close   relation    to   one   another,    and    formed  1 
groundwork  of  their  system.     These  ideas,  as  we  find  1 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  may  now  briefl 
review.     For  convenience  of  exposition,  it  will  be 
to  arrange  them  in  a  certain  sequence,  and  to  call  attenti 
to  the  links  of  thought  by  which  they  were  oonsoioualyfl 
iously  connected.    But  the  reader  will  guard  him 
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againat  sappOBing  that  any  mediEBval  writer  over  detaclied 
these  ideas  from  the  body  of  his  teaching  and  pnt  them 
together,  as  a  modem  text-book  writer  might  do ;  or  that 
they  were  ever  presented  in  this  particular  order,  and 
with  the  connecting  argument  definitely  stated.  Every  one 
of  the  principles,  howevei,  that  will  ba  presented  is  one  that 
the  mediseval  ■writ«rB  did  themselves  distinctly  lay  down. 
We  must  be  carefnl  neither  to  interpret  the  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  writers  of  the  Bevanteenth,  nor  to 
read  modern  abstract  discuBsiona  into  atterances  which  were 
in  reality  simple  and  naive  enough. 

Modem  English  economists  have  uwually  assumed  that 
every  man  is  guided  by  self-interest ;  that  every  one  is 
moved  by  the  desire  of  wealth.  They  explain  that  in  so 
doing  they  do  not  imply  any  moral  approbation  of  such 
motives ;  they  take  human  nature  as  they  find  it,  and  this 
assumption  they  urge  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  reasoning.  Whatever  may  be  their  opinions 
as  individuals,  their  attitude  as  eoouomitits  is  one  of  mere 
observation.  Yet,  beyond  all  question,  the  general  educated 
public,  who  liave  no  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
have  somehow  received  the  impression  that  economists  and 
political  economy  not  only  assume,  bat  also  inculcate,  the 
pursuit  of  material  self-intereHt."  Thia  is  indeed  absurdly 
untrue  of  the  leading  economists  of  to-day.  How  far  it 
is  true  of  the  earlier  economists  of  this  century ;  how  lar 
the  impression  has  been  due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  public; 
how  far  it  baa  been  the  inevitable  result  of  an  esclnaive 
occupation  with  the  action  of  one  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
earlier  economists,™  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  attempt 
to  determine.  But  certainly  such  an  impression  has  beeu 
created  ;  and  it  is  still  very  generally  prevalent. 

The  mediasval  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  v 
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are  now  dealing,  absolutely  oondemned  the  ptirsnit  of  woaltl 
as  an  end  io  itself."  Avariae  was  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sinfl ;  and  avarioo  was  understood  in  a  far  larger  sense  than 
the  petty  delight  in  miserly  acquisition  which  is  all  we 
mean  by  it  now.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  best 
modem  dictionaries  of  synonyms  defines  "avaricious"  as 
"eager  for  gain,  for  tJie  sake  of  hoarding  »(."**  To  the 
raediiBVal  theologian  an  "eagerness  for  gain,"  beyond  that 
necessary  to  maintain  a  man  in  his  rank  in  life,  was  in 
itself  avarice,  and  therefore  sin.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
economic  teaching  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  really  a  branch 
of  theology;  and  that  modem  political  economy,  being  a 
science  of  observation,  leaves  to  theology  or  ethics  the 
ottering  of  moral  judgments,"  But  the  duty  thus  handed 
over  has  obviously  not  been  taken  up.  No  such  sustained 
and  far-reacliing  attempt  is  being  now  made,  either  from 
Ihe  side  of  theology,  or  from  that  of  ethics,  to  impreas 
npon  the  public  mind  principles  immediately  applicable  to 
practical  life.™  Poasibly,  with  the  diminution  of  the  cruder 
forms  of  wrong-doing,  the  duty  is  not  so  pressing ;  perhaps 
it  was  at  no  time  wisely  undertaken.  But  how  constantly 
the  effort  was  made  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  a  glance  into 
the  literature  of  the  time  is  sufficient  to  show.  For  the 
discussion  of  the  moral  character  of  varioas  forms  of  economic 
activity  was  not  confined  to  ponderous  theological  treatises, 
intended  only  for  specialists.  It  is  fonnd,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  mannale  for  the  confessional  and  the  pnlpit, 
intended  for  the  average  pariah  priest;  as  well  as  in 
tractates  intended  for  the  general  reader.  Thus  Wyclif,  in 
bis  tract  on  the  Smen  Deadly  Sing,  though  his  reproaches 
under  the  head  of  Avarice  are  chiefly  directed  against  the 
clergy,  "the  first  part  of  the  Church,"  does  not  fail  to 
iiotico  how  the  eaine  sin  mars    the   other   two  parts  :    the 
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.en  of  nobley,  fro'  kyngis  unto  squyeera,"  as  wall  as  "  the 
comynate."  "  Eiohes  of  this  world  that  God  hath  granted 
lords  should  be  auffloient  to  them,  with  a  little  prudence." 
Among  the  commons  the  "  moichants  and  men  that  would  be 
rich"  are  chiefly  to  blame.  "God,  that  knoweth  all  things, 
Bhail  judge  men  by  their  purpose.'""  Still  more  con- 
vincing is  the  Parson's  Tale,  or  sermon,  in  The  Caaterhury 
Tales ;  for  though  it  is  probably  a  free  translation  from 
Bome  tractate  by  a  professed  theologian,  it  donbtloss  gives 
UH  the  sort  of  exhortation  that  a  kindly  man  of  the  world 
like  Chaucer  thought  in  keeping  witb  bis  "  good  parson," 
"  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign,"  Avarice  the  parson 
defines,  following  S.  Augustine,  as  a  lust  after  earthly  things; 
and  he  characterizes  it,  following  the  canons,  as  mere  idolatry- 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  vague  generalities,  but  gives 
an  instractive  example,  which  is  no  other  than  that  extreme 
enforcement  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  lords  of  land  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  modern  system  of  competitive 
rents.  "  Through  this  cursed  sin  of  avarice  .  .  .  come  those 
bard  lordships,  through  which  men  are  distrained  by  tallages, 
customs,  and  cariagea,  more  than  their  duty  or  reason  is; 
and  eke  take  they  of  their  bondmen  amercements,  which 
might  more  reasonably  be  called  extortions  than  ameroe- 
ments."  "^ 

But  if  the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake  was  sinful, 
how  were  the  ordinary  activities  of  life  to  he  justified?  The 
answer  to  tliis  question  was  given  by  another  dominant  idea 
of  mediaeval  thinkera, — the  idea  of  status  or  olaaa.  Men, 
they  taught,  had  been  placed  by  God  in  ranks  or  orders, 
each  with  its  own  work  to  do,  and  each  with  its  own  appro- 
priate mode  of  life.  That  gain  was  justified,  and  that  only 
which  was  sought  in  order  that  a  man  might  provide  for 
himself  a  fit  sustenance  in  his  own  rank.     Thus  Chaucer's 
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Parson  tells  ns  that  "  God  has  ordained  that  some  folk  shonld 
be  more  liigh  in  estate  and  in  degree,  and  some  folk  more 
low,  and  that  every  one  should  be  served  in  his  estate,  and 
in  his  degree."  Were  it  not  for  this,  "the  estate  of  holy 
Chnrch  might  not  have  been,  the  common  profit  kept,  nor 
peace  nor  rest  on  earth."  "  Wyclif  repeatedly  recurs  to  this 
idea  in  his  sermons  and  tracts ;  in  this,  as  in  so  much  else, 
only  following  the  teacliingof  the  great  Schoolmen:  '*  A  man 
should  wit  to  what  state  a  man  is  called  of  God,  and  after 
the  office  (or  duty)  of  this  state  serve  his  God  truly,  as  the 
diverse  members  serve  the  body  in  their  kind."  ^  The  "  three 
parts  of  the  Church  "  he  describes  in  one  place  as  "  priests 
and  gentil  men  and  labourers,"  ^  in  another  as  "  clerks,  lords, 
and  commons."  ^ 

There  is  the  less  need  to  dwell  upon  this  doctrine  of  pre- 
determined class  distinctions,  because  it  still  survives  in 
many  quarters.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now,  it  was  used  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  inferiors.*'  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  class  distinctions  were  then  as 
a  matter  of  fact  much  more  rigid  and  sharply  marked  than 
they  are  now;  and  also  that  the  doctrine  was  employed 
with  as  much  readiness  to  protect  the  weak  as  to  keep  them 
in  "  their  place."  Crowley,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  does  but  put  it  into  popular  form,  when 
addressing  the  "  gentleman  " — 

•*  Thou  that  art  bom  to  land  and  rent, 
And  arte  cleped  a  gentleman  "— 


he  says — 


*'  .  .  .  As  thou  dost  hold  of  thy  king, 
So  doth  thy  tenant  hold  of  thee, 
And  is  allowed  a  living, 
As  wdl  a$  ihou,  in  his  degree,*'  ** 
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With  the  canonistB,  this  idea  of  class  duties  and  class 
Htaudard  of  comfort  is  either  explicitly  or  implioitly  referred 
to  as  the  final  test  ia  every  question  of  distribution  or  ex- 
change. Thus  Latigeostein, — who,  after  being  vioe-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  called  to  teach  at  the  new 
University  of  Vienna  in  1384, — lays  down  that  every  one  can 
determine  for  himself  the  just  price  of  the  wares  he  may 
have  to  sell,  by  simply  reckoning  what  be  needg  in  order  to 
suitably  support  himself  in  bis  rank  in  life."  And  he  tells 
the  lords  of  land  that  their  only  jnat  claim  to  their  rents 
is  founded  on  their  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  clasa,  and 
rightly  governing  and  protecting  those  subject  to  them," 

It  is  evident  that  the  simple  division  of  the  laity  into 
"  lords  and  commons,"  "  gentlemen  and  labourers, "  could 
have  been  adequate  only  in  the  earlier  and  purely  agricul- 
tural stages  of  feudal  society.  The  position  of  the  early 
craftsmen  was  probably  sufEciently  like  that  of  the  villeins 
for  there  to  be  little  difficulty  in  allotting  them  to  their 
proper  class.  But  when  a  body  of  merchants  made  its 
appearance,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  account  for  men  whose 
obvious  aim  was  to  make  profit.  We  have  seen  that  there 
was  a  disposition  among  some  of  the  Fathers  to  put  trade 
under  the  ban."  But  although  traces  of  this  phase  of 
thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  canoQ  law,  it  exer- 
cised no  practical  influence  over  the  teaching  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages.*'  Canonists  and  theologians  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  justification  of  trade  formulated  by  Aquinas, 
"  Trade  is  rendered  lawful  when  the  merchant  seeks  a 
moderate  gain  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  or  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  and  also  when  the  trade  is  carried 
on  for  the  public  good,  in  order  that  the  country  may  be 
furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  gain  is  looked 
upon  not  as  the  object,  but  as  the  wages  of  bis  labour." ' 
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Tbo  moralistB  uauaUy  justified  trade,— as  Chanoer's 
did,  following  Aquinas, — by  a  refereiice  to  the  supply  or 
the  country's  needs  :  "  It  is  honest  and  lawful  that  of  the 
abundance  of  [one]  country  men  help  another  country  that 
is  needy.""  As  a  nmasure  of  just  gain  they  fell  back,  as 
Aquinas  had  done,  on  the  us-ual  test, — the  Btandard  of  living 
of  the  class.  This  was  a  tost  which  was  more  likely  to  seem 
applicable  to  real  life  then  than  now.  The  strong  bent 
of  political  life  towards  the  formation  of  "  estates,"  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  competition,  the  customs  of  the 
trading  companies,  the  sumptuary  legislation  and  a  number 
of  other  forces,  all  tended  to  throw  men  into  clearly  recog- 
nized social  grades.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  test  allowed 
so  wide  a  margin  that  it  was  much  less  applicable,  prac- 
tically, to  the  case  of  a  merchant  than  to  the  case  of  a 
country  squire  with  his  customary  receipts  from  his  tenants, 
or  to  the  case  of  a  yardling  living  amidst  his  fellowa.  It 
was  indeed  foreign  trade  which  did  more  than  any  other 
force  to  break  down  the  mediteval  eocial  order- 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
persiatence  of  particular  arguments,  and  even  of  particular 
phrases,  that  the  language  of  Aquinas  just  quoted  is  repto- 
dnced  word  for  word  as  lat«  as  1615,  in  a  work  whose  im- 
portance haa  been  absurdly  over-estimated,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  of  interest  as  bearing  for  the  first  time  on  its 
title-page  the  words,  "  Political  Economy,"  viz.  the  treatiBe 
of  Antoyne  de  Montchrfitien."  How  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fathers  of  modern  political  economy  had  moved  away 
from  the  mental  position  of  the  medieval  churchman  we 
may  be  reminded  by  the  famous  argument  of  Adam  Smith, 
that  merchants  arc  best  loft  to  follow  their  own  gain  with- 
out any  thought  of  the  public  welfare,  since  an  "invisible 
hand"    always  overrules  their  selfishness  for  the 
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advantage.  "  1  have  never  known  much  good  done  by  thoee 
who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public  good.  It  is  an  affecta- 
tion, indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very 
few  words  need  be  employed  in  dissnading  them  from  it."™ 
The  view  which  regarded  the  shares  obtained  by  indi- 
viditala  in  the  dieiribuiion  of  wealth  as  the  return  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty  which  their  rank  imposed  upon 
them  was  closely  connected  with  another  as  to  the  prodiKtixm 
of  wealth.  It  has  been  nsnal  until  recently,  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  modern  economiafe,  to  speak  of  three  "  factors," 
"instruments,"  "ag6nta,"or  "requisites,"  in  production,  viz. 
land,  lahour,  and  capital,  and  to  put  them  all  on  very  much 
the  same  level  of  importance."  Mediteval  thinkers  saw  but 
two,  land  and  labour.  The  land  was  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  wealth ;  "  hut  it  needed  human  labour  to  win  from  it  what 
it  was  able  to  provide.  Labour,  therefore,  as  the  one  element 
in  production  which  depended  on  the  human  will,  became 
the  centre  of  their  doctrine."  All  wealth  was  due  to  the 
employment  of  labour  on  the  materials  furnished  by  nature; 
and  only  by  proving  that  labour  had  been  engaged  in 
bringing  about  the  result  could  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  individuals  be  justified.  "  God  and  the  labourer,"  as  one 
widely-read  theologian  expressed  it,  "  are  the  true  lorda  of 
all  that  serves  for  the  use  of  man.  All  others  are  either 
diilribiUora  or  beggars ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
clergy  and  gentry  are  debtors  to  the  husbandmen  and  crafts- 
men, and  only  deserve  their  higher  honour  and  reward  so 
far  as  they  fitly  perform  those  duties,  aa  "ruling  classes," 
which  involve  greater  labour  and  greater  peril.""  The 
doctrine  had  thus  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  modem 
eocialiata :  labour  it  regarded  both  as  the  sole  [human]  cause 
of  wealth,  and  also  as  the  only  just  claim  to  the  poEsession 
of  wealth,     It  differed  from  modern  socialist  teaching  only 
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in  allowing  cUdSerent  kinds  of  servioeB  to  Booietj  to  be  re- 
munerated at  Tery  different  rates.  Tet  it  wonld  certainly 
jbaye  visited  with  a  siooilar  oondemnation  the  acqnitdtion  of 
wealth  bj  sheer  speculatiosi,  or  bj  the  manipulation  of  the 
market. 

The  ioflueoioe  of  this  oonoeption  of  labour  is  seen  in  erery 
part  of  the  oanonitBt  doctrine.  Thus,  trade  profits,  bo  Iibx  as 
thej  were  justified^  were  regarded  as  quasi-wBges  (quad- 
stipendium  *), — as  reward  for  tibe  labour  of  transport"^  The 
profits  of  the  exchanger,  so  fur  as  they  were  justified,  were 
the  reward  for  the  labour  of  carrying  the  money  from  plaoe 
to  plaoe ;  ^  and  the  same  idea  was  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  erery  economic  phenomeaion*  We  may  for  the  present 
leave  untouched  the  question  how  fu*  it  is  true  that  the 
oanonu^  failed  to  realize  the  nature  of  capital;  and  the 
further  quefeiion  bow  far,  if  they  did  so  fail,  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the  period.  Certainly 
they  did  not  group  together  certain  forms  of  wealth,  em- 
ployed for  a  particular  purpose,  under  a  general  conception 
or  designation. 

The  absence  of  any  such  conscious  grasp  of  the  concep- 
tion of  capital  as  we  now  possess  may,  indeed,  be  traced  back 
to  the  absence  of  a  still  more  fundamental  idea  in  modem 
economics — the  idea  of  exchange-value  (or  of  **  value  "  itself 
in  the  limited  sense  attached  to  the  term  by  English 
writt^rs).*'  The  thinkers  of  the  IMiddle  Ages  only  very 
gradually  worked  their  way  from  the  conception  of  a  num- 
ber of  particular  things  possessing  a  value-in-use-to-parti- 
cular-persons,  to  the  conception  of  general  purchasing  or 
exchanging  power,**  Their  thought  was  dominated  by  what 
Lassalle  has  called  the  "  Besonderheit,"  or  **  Particularite," 
of  the  Middle  Ages,*^ — when  seigniorial  authority  was  made 
lip   of  a   multitude  of  definite  and   defined  rights,   when 
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trade  and  manufacture  were  carried  on  by  speoial  bodies, 
in  apeoia!  piaaee,  with  special  privileges,  when  the  whole 
of  life  was  composed  of  measured  services  and  regulated 
duties.  The  place  of  general  conceptions  was  then  occupied 
by  groups  of  specified  details.  Moruover,  the  conception  of 
exchange- value  is,  after  all,  a  secondary  and  historical  one; 
not  a  "  logical  antithesis  "  to  value-in-use  ;  not  a  subdivision 
of  the  conception  "value"  equal  in  inevitableness  to  value- 
in-use.™  ,  The  conception  of  eichange- value  could  only 
oome  into  existence  as  goods  aud  services  began  to  be  in- 
creasingly exchanged  one  for  another,  iostead  of  being  made 
for  the  maters'  own  use ;  as  they  began  to  be  increasingly 
reckoned  in  the  Bame  measure  of  value,  and  thus  comparison 
became  easy;  i.e.  when  a  "money-economy"  supplanted  a 
"  natural-economy."  °°  The  growth  of  the  conception  must 
have  followed,  and  could  not  precede  the  growth  of  the  fact. 
It  may  be  allowed  that  the  thought  of  the  canonists  in  this 
respect  lagged  behind  the  progress  of  circumstances;  bow 
far,  we  may  discuss  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  similar 
question  as  to  money.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  absence 
of  the  idea  of  exchange -value  must  have  affected  their 
speculation.  Money  could  be  regarded  by  them  simply  as 
so  many  particular  things,  t.e.  coins  :  the  thought  that,  when 
it  was  paid  away  for  a  commodity,  the  "  value  "  or  pur- 
chasing power  of  it  had  but  passed  over  to  or  been  replaced 
by  the  commodities  thus  received,  could  never  occur  to  them." 
Thus,  money  must  be  to  them  a  "  consumptible.""  There 
was  not,  therefore,  in  their  eyes,  a  "  use  "  of  it  which  could 
be  let,  in  the  same  way  as  the  use  of  fungibles  could  be, 
e.g.  a  field;  and  accordingly  they  could  not  regard  a  payment 
made  on  such  a  ground  as  in  any  way  justifiable. "^ 
_  §  65.  The  prohibition  of  usury  was  clearly  the  centre  of 
the  canonist  doctrine.     That  prohibition,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
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iutoi'pveted,  and  indeed  as  it  was  actaally  fuiinalated  in  some 
few  paasageB  by  some  of  the  Fathers,"  would  have  prevented 
every  sort  of  investment  of  cupital  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
except  in  the  owner's  own  biiBinesM.  Bat  there  certainly  was 
a  steady  growth  of  uapital  and  of  investment,  especially  In 
trade,  in  the  later  Middle  Ages ;  and  for  this  investment 
methods  were  found  which  did  not  conflict  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  usury,  and  which  one  after  the  other  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church,  either  by  official  declaration,  or  by 
acquiosoouoe  in  the  judgment  of  authoritative  writers.  This 
prooosa  it  will  be  worth  while  to  study  in  some  detail,  and 
that  for  several  reasons.  It  is  called  for  in  justice  both  to  the 
canonist  doctrine  and  to  the  mediajval  Church,  Modem  critics 
Lave  been  unduly,  though  unoonseionsly,  influenced  both 
by  religious  prejudice*  and  by  laiasei-fatre  optimism.  As 
tbey  present  the  matter,  the  meditcvnl  Church  and  mtdJKval 
thinkers  generally  were  guilty  alike  of  the  stupidity  of 
endeavouring  to  maintain  a  rule  which  was  hopelessly  in 
conflict  with  the  neceasities  of  real  life,  and  of  the  duplicity 
of  acquiescing  in  (and,  indeed,  often  of  contriving)  t/hat 
every  mau  of  common  sense  muEt  have  known  to  be  mere  enb- 
terfnges.*'  It  may  bo  that  further  consideration  may  suggest 
a  modification  of  this  verdict,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  suspension 
of  judgment.  And  an  examination  of  the  theoretical  justd- 
fioation  of  various  forms  of  investment  is  also  necessary  for 
a  right  perception  of  the  true  charaoter  of  post-mediceval 
economic  opinion.  It  is  often  vaguely  imagined  that  the 
disooveiy  of  the  New  World,  and  the  other  great  events 
which  mark  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages,  created  a  wave 
of  feoflh  and  original  eoouomic  thought,  which  at  once 
wa»lied  out  all  tiie  traditions  of  the  {wtst.  But  the  more 
the  movement  of  thought  is  examined,  the  slower  doee  it 
Mjipear,  and  Hie  mow  obvious  and  ok>se  are  the  links  between 
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the  apeoulationB  of  each  period.  One  of  the  principal 
oharaoteristicB  of  the  mercantilist  teaching,  the  exaggerated 
importanoe  attached  to  money,  was  indeed,  in  some  reepecta, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  early  canonigt  doctrine.  But  the 
mercantilist  view  of  money  did  not  come  into  existence  all 
at  onoe;  we  can  trace  the  preparation  for  its  advent  in  the 
slow  modification  of  the  canonist  doctrine  itself.  The  same 
is  true  of  such  oonoeptions  as  capital,  value,  and  competition. 
The  later  canonist  dialectic  wa*  the  midwife  of  modern 
ecoiioniics. 

The  progress  of  events  was  so  far  uniform  all  over 
Western  Europe  that  we  aie  justified  in  stating  the  results 
of  recent  investigation  as  to  Europe  generally,  hefore  dis- 
cussing the  Bpeoial  line  of  English  development.  It  would 
be  neceasary  to  do  this  for  the  present,  if  there  were  no 
other  reason,  just  because  English  commercial  law  and  the 
later  English  scholasticism  have  never  yet  been  subjected 
to  critical  examination. 


There  were  two  methods  more  universally  used  than  any 
others  of  securing  a  return  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and 
their  prevalence  has  left  its  mark  upon  language.  These 
were  the  method  of  Inlerest,  and  the  method  of  Bent,  or  Bent- 
Chargee.  To  the  former,  England,  France,  and  Italy  owe 
their  modern  term  for  every  payment  for  the  use  of  money ; 
to  the  latter,  Germany  owes  ita  term  for  the  same  thing, 
Zins  (i.e.  Gengus,  i.e.  Kent)  ;  and  these  differences  in  langnage 
wonid  seem  to  indicate  that  the  former  was  more  commonly 
employed  in  some  countries,  and  the  latter  in  others.  And 
first  ae  to  interest,  of  which  a  preliminary  but  incomplete 
account  has  already  been  given  in  an  earlier  section.'" 

It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose"  that  the  payment 
of  inir.resl.  in  the  narrow  and  original  sense  of  the  word, — i 
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a  compensation  not  for  the  loan  of  money,  but  for  the  loss 
buffered  1^  the  lender  in  conseqiience  of  tbe  loan, — was  oon- 
BciouBly  devised  as  a  meanu  of  eTsding  the  usury  prohibition. 
It  may  easily  have  grown  out  of  the  general  conditions  of 
the  time,  uninfluenced  by  Church  teaching.  Men  have  at 
all  times  failed  to  pay  their  debls ;  and  long  experience  has 
at  last  taught  that  no  remedy  can  be  provided  except  the 
application  by  the  general  public  of  the  very  insufBcient 
penalty  of  the  withdrawal  of  credit  But  it  has  taken  society 
many  centuries  to  find  this  out,  as  is  sufiiciently  shown 
by  the  retention  of  imprisonment  for  debt  until  almost  our 
own  day.  The  men  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  adopted  still 
ruder  expedients  to  compel  a  defaulting  debtor  lo  meet  his 
obligations.  Thus,  according  to  the  early  barbarian  codes, 
the  defaulting  debtor  was  to  become  tho  slave  of  the 
creditor ; '"  and  as  there  was  seldom  any  limit  fixed  to  the 
period  of  servitude,  the  creditor  might  easily  obtain  & 
qnantity  of  labour  far  surpassing  in  value  tbe  amount  of  the 
debt.'"  In  later  centuries  it  was  a  common  rule  that  the 
debtor  should  put  himself  into  the  custody  of  the  creditor, 
or  send  into  that  custody  a  number  of  his  retainers  on  his 
behalf  until  the  debt  was  paid."  A  promise  to  submit  to 
BUoh  meanH  of  coercion  was  sometimes  given  by  borrowing 
princes  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century;  and  as  the  debtor's 
representatives  usually  fared  sumptuously  at  the  inn  where 
they  put  up,  and  the  debtor  had  in  the  long  run  to  pay 
this  aooount,  the  capital  sum  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  very  considerable  penalty."  The  Bubstitntiou  of  a  fised 
money  penaltj'  when  a  contract  was  not  duly  performed,  waa 
an  obvious  improvement  on  these  rude  devices;  especially 
when  the  courts  began  to  allow  a  distraint  to  be  made  on 
the  debtor's  property,  or  when  the  creditor  received  into 
his  hands  a  pledge  whose  value  exceeded  the  debt,  or  could 
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have  tecQUTse  to  sufficient  BnretieB.  Aocorcliugly,  a  very 
general  practice  grew  up  of  attaching  to  the  original  contract 
an  agreement  as  to  the  penalty  to  be  paid  in  case  of  default 
— the  jwBiMt  eomientionaUa  ;  and  this  penalty  waa  ootnmonly  the 
addition  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  original  debt,"  To  this  penalty 
came  to  be  applied,  from  a  phrase  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 
the  term  interest;  i.e.  that  which  is  between,  or  the  difference 
between  the  creditor's  present  position  and  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  bargain  been  fulfilled."  Aa  it  was  obvious 
that  the  injury  to  the  creditor  would  in  m^^Kt  cases  increase 
with  the  length  of  the  delay  in  repayment,  it  was  a  very 
natural  further  step  to  substitute  for  a  fixed  sum  a  per- 
centage reckoned  perlodioally ;  and  occaaional  examples  of 
this  are  found  both  in  England  and  Oermauy  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century." 

The  divifiion  of  interest  into  the  two  oases  of  damimm 
efiierirens  and  lucrum  ee»ian»  may  certainly  he  traced  back  as 
far  as  the  great  civilian  Accursius,"  the  period  of  whose 
teaching  falls  within  the  years  1220-12G0.™  Around  these 
two  terms  turned  all  the  subsequent  theological  and  canonist 
discussion.  As  to  the  justice  of  a  compensation  for  the 
damnum  emergens, — for  a  loss  or  injury  aotnally  received  by 
the  creditor  through  the  debtor's  default, — there  was  never 
any  doubt  among  the  great  theologians.  It  was  recognized 
by  Alesauder  of  Hales  ^J.  1245),  the  first  of  the  schoolmen 
who,  in  hia  doctrine  of  usury,  went  outside  the  Biblical 
command,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  church  position  by 
philosophical  and  juristic  arguments ; "  it  was  accepted  also, 
as  already  noticed,^'  by  Aquinas  (d.  127+},  whom  succeeding 
Bchoolmun  and  canonists  followed  without  hesitation.  If 
a  loss  did  arise  to  the  creditor,  it  was  but  fair  that  tha 
borrower  should  recompense  him.  The  one  essential  condi- 
tion was  that  a  real  damage  should  have  been  occosioned; 
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aod  it  was  [>racisely  At  thU  point  that  ilifBcuUies  jiresenti 
themselTea.  Cases  might  easily  be  imHgined  in  whioh  1 
might  be  incnrred ;  ft'om  the  time,  indeed,  of  d.  Bernard 
of  Sienna  (d.  1144)  it  was  osual  to  qnote  the  casBS 
by  him,  in  which  a  soTety,  or  the  lender  himself,  on  account 
of  tbe  failure  of  the  debtor,  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  mouey 
and  pay  interest  for  it."  But,  of  course,  the  more  Buccessfiil 
the  authorities  of  Church  aod  State  were  in  suppressing 
usury,  the  less  generally  possible  such  a  ease  would  be ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  the  canonist  theory  demanded  proof 
in  each  instance  that  the  neceasity  had  in  fact  arisen,  and 
tltat  it  bad  been  caimaDy  coonecled  with  the  conduct  of  the 
debtor."  Frequently  no  BufGcient  proof  conld  be  adduced ; 
and  it  was  this  thEit  gave  peculiar  importance  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  viz.  /ucfwji 
cemxM.  The  civil  lawyers,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  had  pointed  out  that  the  two  con- 
ceptions of  "  actual  loss  incnrred  "  and  "certain  gain  lost" 
were  very  closely  connected.  They  had  preferred  to  speak 
of  a  "  near  "  and  a  "  remote  "  interest ; "  and  their  teaching 
was  sure  to  influence  the  theologians.  Aquinas  had,  indeed, 
disapproved  of  any  such  bargain  to  compensate  for  lost 
profit;  and  for  a  time  his  authority  carried  m-ost  theologians 
with  him.  But  he  had  given  a  reason  for  his  decision;  and 
it  conld  quite  fairly  be  argued  that  when  and  where  that 
reason  was  invalid  the  conclusion  also  could  be  departed 
from.  TTia  reason  was  that  the  lender  "  oould  not  sell " 
(i.e.  contract  to  be  recompensed  for  the  lues  of)  "  what  he 
had  not  yet  got,  and  mig/tt  in  ao  many  wayt  he  prevented  from 
gelling.'"^  Precisely  the  same  thought  recurs  with  Luther, 
whose  revolt  against  the  later  scholasticism  is  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  points,  but  a  return  to  the  earlier  saholasticism. 
"  If  I  have  100  gulden,  and  try  to  make  profit  therefrom  in 
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rfcnsui6Ba,  a  hundred  risks  may  befal  me  and  caneo  me  to 
gain  nothing;  indeed  I  may  even  lose,  and  that  fourfold.  I 
may  be  hindered  by  sickness ;  I  may  be  unable  to  obtain  my 
goods,"  etc^  The  essence  of  this  argument  was  that  even 
if  the  loan  were  repaid,  there  was  no  great  probability  that 
the  lender  would  be  able  to  secure  a  profit  by  its  employ- 
ment; an  argument  which  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
true  of  Aquinas's  time  than  of  Luther's.  As  in  the  course 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  tbe  opportunities 
for  reasonably  safe  and  profitable  business  investments  in- 
creased,  the  great  theologians  and  canonists,  following  the 
real  thought  of  Aquinas,  came  to  regard  the  contract  for  the 
recompenae  of  the  Vaerv-m  eeteans  as  morally  justifiable.  Even 
some  of  the  contemporaries  of  Aquinas  among  the  canonists 
had  held  this  opinion ;  *  so  Ihat  during  the  following 
century,  the  fourteenth,  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly under  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
it   was    certainly    very    generally    accepted    by   the    best 
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Loss  to  the  creditt>r,  owing  to  bis  inability  to  invest  again 
to  his  profit  a  sum  of  money  which  his  debtor  had  failed 
to  repay,  soon  became  so  much  more  usual  and  important  a 
consideration  in  buainesa  than  damage  of  any  other  kind, 
that  the  term  interest  came  to  be  specially  associated  with 
lucrum  ccBians  ;  and  it  was  usual,  at  any  rate  in  Germany,  to 
diatingnish  "interest  et  damna,"  "Interesae  und  Schaden."" 

But  the  recognition  by  the  canonist  theory  of  the  justice 
of  the  payment  by  no  means  dispensed  with  the  requirement 
that  the  creditor  should  be  able  to  prove,  if  called  upon,  that 
he  really  had  lost  an  opportunity  for  profitable  investment ; 
although  it  was  granted  that  the  proof  need  only  be  one 
of  probability."  This,  of  course,  would  be  no  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  lenders  of  money  in  the  commeroiHl 
2  o 
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centres ;  but  it  might  eR&1>)e  %  fraudulent  debtor  to  embi 
bis  creditor ;  and  accordingly  it  came  to  be  generally  e 
ceded  by  ibe  canonlstit, — following  the  teaching  of  the  i 
tinguisbed  jurist  Paul  ile  Ciuitro  (d.  1441),  whoee  antt 
iraa  eapeuially  weighty  in  tiie  eccletdaetical  courts  at  I 
— that  in  the  cose  of  the  merchant  or  trader,  the  n 
tomed.  to  trade,"  the  proof  could  be  dlepensed  with." 
to  whether  the  contract  should  mention  a  definite  rats  \ 
"  istereiti "  or  no,  was  clearly  a  matter  of  detail  and  a 
Tenienoe,    which     did    not    inTolve    any    principle ; 
although    some   writers    regarded  a  £xed    rate   with   i 
pioion,    it  does  not  seem  to   hare    met  with  any   i 
opposition. 

The  total  result  of  the  movement  of  thought  was  t 
that  any  meichant,  or  indeed  any  person  in  a  trading  ce 
where  there  were  opportnnities  of  business  investment  (on 
side  money'lendiag  itself),  could  with  a  perfectly  clear  ci 
science,  and  without  any  fear  of  molestation,  contraot  i 
receive  periodical  interest  from  a  person  to  whom  he  I 
money ;  prtmded  ontr/  that  he  first  lent  it  to  him  gratuitoui 
fur  a  period  which  might  be  made  very  short,  bo  1 
technically  the  payment  would  not  be  reward  fur  the  t 
but  coiupenBttLion  for  the  non-return  of  the  money. 

Oould  not  this  gratuitous  period,  the  addition  of  whioh 
soon  became  little  more  than  a  formality,  be  dispimaed 
witli  ?  Could  not  "  interest "  be  oontracted  for  from  the 
beginning  of  the  loan  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  justified 
by  the  esEcntjal  meaning  of  the  theory  itself;  for  a  lender 
might — and,  where  there  were  opportuuitiea  for  investment, 
would — suffer  loss  by  lending  money  gratuitously  to  another 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  loan.  The  question  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  canonists  is  still  not  altogether  free 
from  obscurity.     Some  modern  writers  on  the  history  of  the 
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'  doctrine  of  nsury  regard  the  HivXat  morae,  the  claim  based 
on  delay  in  repayment,  as  merely  a  particular  example  or 
apeoies  of  the  lUalu»  damni  emergenth.'^  It  jb  further  main- 
tained by  Neumann,  who  has  given  especial  attention  to 
Hitoh  mediaeval  preoedente  as  may  be  discovered  in  German 
IiiBtory,  that  contracts  for  the  payment  of  interest  from  the 
fii'Bt  day  of  the  loan  were  to  be  found  as  early  as  1353,  and 
soon  became  common,"*  and  he  holds  that  such  contracts 
were  allowed  by  the  canonists. "*  But  it  may  be  remarked 
that  almost  all  the  examples  given  by  him  are  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  when  the 
canonist  doctrine  had  nndergone  considerable  modifica- 
tion; and  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  earlier  con- 
tracts were  really  technically  oompeuBatious  for  delay  only. 
In  those  very  exceptional  oases  where  they  were  not,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  simply  violalioas  of  the 
lnw  of  usury.  For  the  truth  as  to  the  canonist  doctrine 
itself  was  probably  as  follows.  The  great  canonists  of  the 
later  sixteenth  and  earlier  seventeenth  century,  espeoially 
Navarrus  (d.  1586)  and  Scaccia  (whose  book  appeared  in 
1618),  did  indeed  lay  down  that  delay  could  be  dispensed 
with,"  and  they  sought  to  strengthen  their  position  by  re- 
ferences to  isolated  expressions  of  the  older  schoolmen.  But 
that  was  in  reality  a  new  position.  The  settled  doctrine  of 
the  later  Middle  Agea,  as  formulated,  for  instance,  by  Paul 
do  Caatro,  made  delay  the  indispensable  basis  of  interest." 

Looked  at  from  our  modern  point  of  view,  this  stubhorn 
clinging  to  a  useless  condition  is  apt  to  seem  childish,  if 
not  positively  hurtful,  as  "  fostering  habits  of  insincere 
thought.""'  But  we  mu=t  remember  that  the  theory  of 
compensation  for  delay  had  originally  grown  up  out  of 
an  honest  attempt  to  force  debtors  to  prompt  repayment. 
Every  important   doctiine,  from  the  very    ooustitution   of 
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eociuly  iind  tbe  human  mind,  acqairea  ii  certam  momeittll 
which  prolongs  its  influence  after  it  has  oeased  to  be  a 
gether  suited  to  the  circumstances;  and  though  this -n 
have  been  no  reason  why  a  reforming  teacher  of  1 
times  should  not  have  severely  criticized  the  theory,  it  is 
a  reason  why  we,  now  that  it  can  no  longer  do  any  harm, 
should  not  be  impatient  at  the  thought  of  it.  And  thei-e  are 
two  other  considerations  to  be  weighed.  The  one  ia  that  so 
far  as  the  condition  did  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
who  wished  to  contract  loauB,  it  did  bo  only  for  those  whose 
loans  were  not  for  business  purposes  (or  which  were,  as  it  ia 
commonly  though  not  quite  coiTeotly  phrased,  for  unproduo- 
lixit  purposes).  Those  who  wished  to  borrow  capital  to  put 
into  trade  could  easily,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  promise  the 
lender  interest  from  the  very  first  if  he  were  ready  to  share 
in  the  risk ;  a  risk  for  which  he  could,  of  course,  indemnify 
himself  by  charging  a  higher  rate.  This  was  by  means  of 
the  canonist  doctrine  of  partnership,  to  be  explained  later. 
And  the  second  consideration  is  that,  by  the  expedient  of 
maintaining  this  condition,  the  canonists  did,  at  any  rate, 
save  intact  their  doctrine  of  usury.  Whether  it  was  worth. 
while  doing  so  is  another  question,  to  which  we  must  return 

It  may,  however,  fairly  be  asked  why,  if  the  canonist 
doctrine  completely  recognized  the  theory  of  "  interest," 
the  money-lenders  who  appealed  to  that  theory  should  have 
been  so  commonly  regarded  as  merely  evading  the  usury 
prohibition.  Two  reasons  suggest  themselves.  In  the 
earlier  centuries  the  phrases  "  damna  et  interesse "  were 
probably  in  many  cases  used  when  tte  lender  knew  that  be 
would  not  suffer  any  direct  or  indirect  loss  by  the  non-retnm 
of  the  loan  at  the  appointed  time  (being  secured  by  pledges 
or  sureties  against  the  loBsof  the  principal),  or  where  the  loss 
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'  would  be  mnoli  less  than  the  interest  stipulateil  for.  Trade 
was  BO  little  developed  and  uncertain,  that  a  man  could  fay  no 
means  alwaya  and  at  once  £nd  a  good  investment  (except  in 
usury).  And  the  moralist, — aa  ia  suggeBted  by  Matthew 
Paris'a  account  of  the  tricfea  of  tho  CaorBines," — might  easily 
point  out  that  the  creditor  showed  hie  uneasy  ooDScienoe 
by  the  care  he  took  to  make  the  debtor  promise  never 
to  bring  the  matter  before  any  court.  For  the  essence 
of  the  canonist  doctrine  was  that  the  damnum  and  the 
lucrum  should  be  genninely  probable  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  later  centuries,  the  feeling  of  suspicion  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  the  doctrine 
could  be  employed  by  the  unacrupulous  as  a  cover  for  harsh 
and  iniquitous  treatment  of  the  poor  who  were  driven  to 
borrow  by  temporary  misfortune  ;  for  "  usury,"  in  short,  in 
the  modern  sonse  of  the  word.  Atid  having  regard  to  the 
recent  experience  of  Germany  and  Austria,  as  to  the  evils 
wrought  by  usury  among  the  peasants,  the  real  weakness 
of  the  canonist  doctrine  as  to  interest  might  rather  be  found 
in  its  inability  to  prevent  Its  own  misuse  thaa  in  any 
other  defect. 

§  66.  The  other  method  of  obtaining  a  return  from  the 
investment  of  capital  which  has  been  mentioned — the 
purchase  of  rent-charges — would  not  appear  to  have  been 
as  generally  practised  in  England  as  in  Germany,  thongh 
there  are  evident  traces  of  it  in  English  towns.  But  it 
contrihuted  important  elements  to  the  general  development 
of  canonist  doctrine,  and  thus  affected  even  those  countries 
where  it  was  not  itself  very  prevalent. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  rents  would  seem  to  have 
sprung  spontaneously  from  the  conditions  of  the  time,  to 
meet  certain  needs  that  made  themselves  felt.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  it  was  as  far  aa  possible  removed 
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from    being  «    mere    device    to  escape    the    usury  Ik^ 
Owners  of  land  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  a  tenninal  1 
rent,  a  ceTuruj  or  ^rtna  frotn  a  tenant,  came  rery  nataralM 
tliink  of  this  as  a  right  which,  ]ikp  every  other  right,  < 
be  sold.    The  only  dilEcnlty  was  the  legal  one  presented  | 
the  laws  of  tenure,  which  made  it  dlfBoalt  for  the  tenai 
pay  the  rent  to  a  third  person  while  the  lord  still  reta 
his  ownership  of  the  land.     This  difficnlty  oould  bo  n 
met, — aud,  according  to  Kenmann,  was  met, — by  si 
expedient  as  the  following:  the  landlord  sold  his  propf 
inclnding  the  right  to  receive  the  rent,  to  the  third  \ 
in  retnm  fora  snm  of  money,  and  then  immediately  recei'*^ 
it  back  burdened  with  the  obligatioti  himself  to  pay  in  fats 
that  particular  rent-charge.™     Here  what  was  actually  n 
was  a  rent-charge  already  in  existence,  and  laid  upon  certain 
partienlar  acres  in  the  lord's  estate.     From  this  it  was  an 
easy  transition  to  the  sale  of  a  rent-charge  which  had  not 
oxifited  before,  but  which  was  first  created  by  the  contract ; 
and  this  practice  speedily  became  very  general.    Id  this  case 
the  charge  was  not  the  condition  on  which  certain  particular 
acres  were  held ;    it    was   now    a  burden  on   the    proceeds 
of  the  whole   estate.'™      The  advantage   of  the  plan   was 
that   it   enabled    owners  of  lands  to  borrow  for  all  pur- 
poses, among  others  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  provided  a  safe  field  of  invest- 
ment for  individnals  and    corporations,  snch   as    monastic 
houses,  who  desired  a  steady  income  without  the  trouble 
of    managing     additional      property.'"      Indeed,     in     the 
earlier  centuries  before  the  alienation  of  servile  tenements 
became   common, — and   in    Germany   it   never    became  so 
common  as  in  England, — it  would  often  be  poaaible  to  buy 
a  rent-charge  when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  buy  land 
itself. 
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So  prevalent  a  custom  was  the  creation  of  rent-chargea, 
that  the  burden  often  became  exoeBsive.  Tt  then  tended  to 
difloourage  agricuUnre  ;  and,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
priority  of  right  among  the  owners  of  several  oharges  on  one 
estate,'"  the  practice  mnst  have  led  to  freqnent  litigation. 
Accordingly  many  attempts  were  made  by  legislation  and 
civio  ordinances  to  put  some  restraint  on  the  creation  of 
new  charges.'"  But  these  restrictiona  were  easily  eluded  : 
a  policy  much  more  likely  to  effect  the  result  aimed  at 
was  to  facilitate  the  redemption  of  the  charge ;  and  this 
we  find  attempted  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.""' 
In  some  places,  e.Q.  in  Lubeck,  in  124D,  it  waa  enacted  that 
all  future  oharges  should  be  redeemable  at  the  sum  originally 
paid  for  them ;  in  othere  a  rate  was  fised  at  which  all  charges 
could  be  redeemed — varying  from  twenty  years'  purchase  in 
a  prosperous  city  lite  Basel  in  1441,"''  to  twelve  years'  pur- 
chase in  the  almost  purely  agricultural  Prussia  in  1433,  and 
ten  years'  purchase  in  the  same  country  a  few  years  earlier."" 
Since,  with  temporary  fluctuations,  the  price  of  redemption 
would  soon  become,  as  a  rule,  the  same  as  the  price  of  pur- 
chase for  a  charge  of  the  same  amount,  the  legislation  just 
quoted  was  tantamount  to  fixing  the  rate  of  remuneration 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  investment  of  capital  in  this 
manner,  at  5%,  8^%,  and  10%  respectively.  But  long  before 
the  fifteenth  century  such  enactments  had  probably  ceased 
to  be  necessary  except  for  ancient  oharges;  since  we  are 
assured  in  a  declaration  of  Martin  V,,  in  1420,  that  for  a 
hundred  years,  and,  indeed,  "  from  a  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  it  had  been 
the  general  rule  in  G-ermany  to  authorize  the  seller  of  a 
charge  in  the  deed  of  sale  to  redeem  it  at  a  fixed  rata'" 
Under  such  circumstanceB  a  current  rate  of  return  upon  in- 
vestments in  rent^charges  speedily  grew  up  in  each  town  o 
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dietrict ;  and  this  was  taken  as  the  baais  for  calculation  wlu 
legiBtation,  as  of  tlie  kind  just  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Baa 
and  Pnissia,  was  deemed  desirable.  In  the  table  prepared  b 
Keumaan,""  covering  the  period  1215-1620,  it  will  be  si 
that  the  rate  was  distinatly  lower  in  the  great  cities  than  i 
tbe  prinoi  pa  lilies,  and  in  the  south-west  than  in  the  nort 
and  east  of  Germany ;  that,  on  the  whole,  it  tended  : 
fall ;  and  that  in  the  cities  and  the  sonlh-west  it  early  £ 
to  5%,  and  remained  thenceforth  fairly  steady  at  that  poi 
Tt  would  seem  probable  that  it  was  from  the  practice  4 
rent-ohargea  that  the  idea  of  percentages  was  introdacn 
into  the  practice  of  "  intereist."  "' 

Now,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Church  and  of  t 
canonist  doctrine  towards  this  whole  movement?   Senmai 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  purchase  of  rent-oha^ 
wan  an  exception  to  the  canonist  prohibition  of  ueury,  whid 
was  permitted  by  the  secular  law  in  Germany,  and  whi<9 
witnessed  to  the  original  absence  of  any  such  prohibit! 
in  the  national  customs  while  uncoutarainated  by  forei 
admixture."^     But  there  is  no  evidence  for  this  oontentiw 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  purchase  of  rent-charges,  though  md 
common  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  was  not  at  all  peculii 
to  Germany,     It  was,  moreover,  a  method   of  iuvestmM 
expressly  allowed   by  the  canonist  doctrine  under  t 
conditions,  and  the  theoretic  discussion  of  it  is  of  preoiee 
the    same    character  with    non-German  as  with  Germ 
writers. ''" 

At  the  time  the  practice  itself  grew  np,  it  would  s 
to  have  given  no  serious  difficulty  to  the  theologians  a 
canonists.     The  discussion  as  to  the  differences   from  \ 
point  of  view  of  the  canonist  theory  between  what  1 
called    a    ixi^m»    resflruaficMa,    i.e.  a  rent   estahliahed  whfl^ 
land  was  actually  banded  over  to  a  tenant  or  other  recipie 
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and  a  censor  conalilalicus,  i.e.  a  reot-charge  created  npon 
property  remaining  in  the  possesBion  of  the  person  who 
contracted  to  pay  it,  would  Beem  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  rent-chargea  had  come  to  differ  but 
little  from  interest  in  the  modem  senBO  of  the  term,  and  the 
whole  subject  was  tmdergoing  a  minuteness  of  analysis 
unknown  before.'"  One  of  the  first  writers  to  deal  at 
any  length  with  the  subjeot  was  Langenateio,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
oocurred  to  hira  that  ihe  purchase  of  rent-charges  could  be 
regarded  as  necessarily  usurious,  and  therefore  ainful  for 
all  persons.  Their  piiroliase  was  justifiable,  according  to 
him,  when  the  object  was  to  secure  a  provision  for  old  age — 
a  concession  which  would  cover  a  large  number  of  caaeB,  or 
when  it  was  to  provide  a  secure  income  for  persona  engageil 
in  the  service  of  Cliurch  or  State.  It  became  sinful  only 
when  it  enabled  nobles  to  live  in  luxurious  idleness,  or 
plebeians  to  desert  honest  toil ;  fur  then  it  violated  the 
divine  command,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread."  He  thought  there  was  a  danger  lest  eatatea  should 
become  overburdened  with  charges,  and  therefore  advised 
the  secular  princes  to  take  measures  to  limit  them,"*  We 
have  seen  that  the  various  governments  did  move  in  this 
direction,  as  well  by  the  enactments  already  mentioned,  aa 
by  the  rule  which  we  frequently  come  across,  tbat  no  fresh 
charge  should  be  constituted  until  the  old  ones  had  been 
redeemed.""  Langeustein'a  altitude  is  clearly  that  of  the 
moralist  and  statesman ;  the  system  of  rent-chargea  might 
easily  become  the  occasion  of  sin  to  the  individual,  and  an 
economic  harm  to  the  oommunity,  but  it  was  not  in  itself 
sinful,  as  usury  would  have  been. 

A  distinct  judgment  from  the  Papal  See  was  called  forth 
in   1425.     A  large   part   of  the   revenuea   of  ecclesiastical 
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bodieB  coDsiated  of  reut-Dharges;  and  a  niimber  of  pereo 
the  diocese  of  Breslau, — which  waa  at  this  time  a  dependsf 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  therefore  probably  affeo 
by  the  anti-clerical  movement  of  tlie  HuBsitea, — refused  4 
pay  to  tho  clergy  tho  rents  with  which  their  laiidB  i 
charged,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  nsurioue. 
question  having  thus  been  raised,  the  bishop  appealed'^ 
Martin  V.  for  an  opinion.  His  decision  was  that  the  i 
oharges  wore  not  sinful,  so  long  as  they  AilGlled  c 
oondilions,  especially  these, — that  they  were  attached  \ 
'bona  sCnbilia  (land  and  other  fixed  property),  that  they  \ 
redeemable  by  the  person  ahatged,  and  that  they  were  ^ 
more  than  7  or  10%  on  the  pnrchaae- money."'  Much  i 
eame  answer  was  given  by  Calistua  III.,  in  1455,  to  1 
Bishop  of  Merseburg,  who  found  himself  in  a  like  p6i>  " 
plesity;  and  these  two  decisions,  being  placed  in  tho  col- 
lection known  aa  Extravagants,  became  the  basis  of  the 
aubsequent  canon  law."' 

The  conditions  nnder  which  the  canonist  doctrine  of  the 
later  fifteenth  century  permitted  rents  to  be  purchased  wei« 
liberal  enough.  The  person  burdened  muat  always  have  the 
right  of  redemption ;  the  receiver,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
not  be  able  to  demand  the  purchase- money  back  against  the 
will  of  the  payer.  The  charge  must  be  attached  to  some 
definite  and  permanent  property,  of  such  a  nature  oa  to  be 
a  source  of  permanent  income  (res  frvtjifera).  Beginning 
with  land,  the  basis  was  gradually  widened  to  include 
houses  and  shops  from  which  a  revenue  could  be  obtained 
by  letting,  as  well  as  all  permanent  revenue  rights,  eg. 
rights  of  toll.""  Accordingly  the  canonist  theory  put  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  either  of  a  landed  proprietor,  or  of  an 
artisan  with  a  shop  or  stall  and  the  trade  rights  that  usually 
went  with  it,  who  wished  to  borrow  capital  to  put  into  ll 
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land  or  hia  buaineee  ty  means  of  the  sale  of  a  redeemable 
rent-charge.  The  only  objections  to  this  method  which  the 
would-be  inveHtor  might  feel  were  that  the  courts  would 
sanction  only  the  uBual  average  rate,  and  that  he  could  not 
demand  the  purchaae-money  back.  But,  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases, — those  caeeB  in  which  the  landowner  or 
the  artisan's  credit  was  good, — the  average  rate  was  all  the 
investor  would  be  at  all  lifeely  to  get,  and  as  he  oould 
readily  regain  his  capital  by  selling  his  right  to  some  other 
person,  the  limitations  of  the  canonist  doctrine  would  only 
bear  hardly  on  those  who  wished  fo  lend  to  persons  whose 
credit  was  bad.  This  would  usually  be  for  consumptive 
expenditure ;  and  a  restriction  in  that  direction  had  muoh 
to  be  said  for  it. 

§  67.  We  have  not,  however,  yet  reached  the  end  of  our 
list  of  methods  in  which  capital  could  find  a  profit-earning 
investment  in  the  Middle  Ages  without  conflicting  with 
canon  law.  One  remains  to  be  described,  which  was  of 
©special  importance  for  preoisoly  that  field  of  eoonomio 
activity  wherein  the  need  of  facilities  for  the  utilization  of 
capital  was  moat  keenly  felt,  viz.  foreign  trade;  and  this 
was  the  method  of  partnership,  or  eocietas. 

Like  the  custom  of  creating  rent-charges,  so  also  the 
medifeval  practice  and  theory  of  partnership  have  been  ex- 
plained as  primarily  due  to  the  effort  to  escape  from  the 
operation  of  the  nsarj'  law.  But  recent  research  has  shown 
that  this  is  a  groBs  exaggeration.  The  practice  and  the 
legal  doctrine  grew  up  independently  out  of  the  needs  and 
circurastances  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  had  reached  a 
complete  shape  before  any  serious  effort  was  made  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  of  usuiy  in  ordinary  bitsinesa  life.  The  affort 
to  enforce  that  prohibition  did  indeed,  as  we  shall  see, 
prevent  certain  developments  of  the  practice  of  partnership 
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wliich  might  otLerwiee  have  taken  place;  bat  it  did  not 
create  tlie  practice,  nor  did  it  oontribute  in  any  positive 
manner  towards  its  modification.  IVe  have  not,  then,  to 
trace  a  seriea  of  adroit  snhterfuges,  introdaced  or  apologized 
for  b;  the  canonists  in  order  to  meet  the  neceseities  of 
commerce ;  we  have  rather  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the 
canonist  doctrine,  as  it  gradaallj  formed  itself,  treated  a 
practice  which  was  already  establiBhei:!."^ 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  early  history  of  partnership 
may  not  be  out  of  pUce.  Modern  law,  and,  therefore, 
modem  practice,  have  been  affected  in  various  ways  by  the 
Roman  law  of  todtlat;  bat  in  the  main  the  institution  of 
partnership  baa  had  an  altogether  independent  and  different 
origin,  and  no  direct  continuity  with  Roman  practice.'" 
s  origin  has  been  threefold,  corresponding  to  three  distinct 
varieties  of  the  relation,  although  these  have  in  later 
centnriea  mntually  influenced  one  another.  The  oldest 
form  of  partnership  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  commenJa, 
which  was  originally  a  partnership  only  for  a  partioolar 
voyage  or  enterprise,  and  which,  while  it  has  affected  all 
Bubsequent  forms  of  partDersbip,  has  left  its  special  traoe 
in  the  partnership  en  comman<lile,  which  is  so  general  on 
the  Continent.  The  ordinary  modern  arrangement  of  the 
partnership  of  unlimited  liability  was  considerably  later 
in  its  growth.  It  finds  its  origin  in  the  coumon-life  of 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  industry  before  it  vras  applied  to  trade  purposes. 
Finally,  the  joint  stock  company  is  etiU  later  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  finds  its  origin  in  the  early  history  of  public 
debts.'"  It  is  the  commenda  which  here  particularly  claims 
our  attention. 

As  early  as  the  later  part  of  the  tenth  century,  if  not 
before,""  we  find  it  was  the  practice  in  the  commercial  cities 
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of  Italy  fur  merchants  who  wished  to  engage  in  foreign 
trade,  but  who  did  not  themselves  cai-e  to  accompany  their 
goods  across  the  sea,  to  entrust  them  to  agents  or  represen- 
tatives. The  home-staying  merchant  was  known  as  the 
wnvm&nd.alor,  the  soctua  stwM ;  the  travelling  associate  as 
tractator,  portator,  commejidatariiu ;  and  the  arrangement 
itself  as  a  commenda.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  might 
be  effected  in  many  different  ways.  The  owner  of  the  ship 
might  be  its  captain,  and  himself  act  ab  Iraclalor ;  or  the 
captain  might  be  distinct  from  the  owner  of  the  ship,  hut 
still  Biate  this  agreement  with  the  owner  of  certain  goods ; 
or  a  great  merchant  might  send  one  of  his  peroianent 
servants.  But  the  expediency  of  employing  in  this  capacity 
men  specially  acquainted  with  the  foreign  market,  and  the 
preference  which  those  who  had  successfully  carried  through 
such  undertakings  would  naturally  meet  with,  led  to  the 
growth  of  a  special  body  of  tractalores, — distinct  both  from 
the  owners  or  captains  of  vessels  and  from  the  merchant's 
employes  at  home,— who  made  it  their  regular  business  to 
undertake  such  enterprises.'^ 

The  commendaiai-iin  might  be  rewarded  with  a  fixed 
remuneration  ;  but  as  this  would  not  enlist  his  own  interest 
in  the  enterprise  to  the  same  extent  as  a  share  in  the  gain,  it 
came  to  be  the  general  practice  to  promise  him  one-fourth  of 
the  pi'ofit.  This  was  the  pi-evalent  form  of  commenda  in  the 
Genoese  trade  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  clearly  the 
result  of  increased  competition  in  the  foreign  market.  So  long 
as  sale  at  a  good  price  was  certain,  a>  wage-relation  between 
the  two  parties  might  eufSoe ;  but  not  when  the  exercise  of 
peculiar  skill  and  judgment  waa  needed  on  the  part  of  the 
travelling  representative.  The  Iraclalor,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, did  not  himself  contribute  to  the  capital  invested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  hia  ordinary  expeni5ea  were  met  by  the 


bnme-«tajiiig  marcliaiit.  It  was  dghaI  for  him  to  sign  i 
■cknowledgment,  tuul  this  was  drawn  up  in  aljnoet  identicai 
tanas  in  all  tlie  ports  of  tLe  Medit«tT&iieBii  visited  hy  Italiim 
meroliaiits :  "1,A.  S.,  Lave  reoeived,"  or  ''acknowledge  thut 
I  have  received,  from  C.  D."  each  and  eucli  a  snm  of  money 
(eametimes  with  the  addition  "in  cloth"  or  the  like),  "in 
oommendationem,"  or  "in  oommenda"  (more  rarelj  "in 
societatem ") ;  "  with  these  I  will  go,"  or  "  iheee  I  am 
bound  to  take"  to  Mesana,  or  Alexandria,  or  elsewhere, 
"  to  trade  therewith  "  ("  laboratnm  "J,  or  "  to  make  gain  and 
to  trade"  ("ad  lucranduai  et  negotiaudum");  "and  I  am  to 
recfive  one-fourth  of  the  profit."  "^ 

From  this  the  transition  was  eaay  to  an  arrangement 
more  closely  reaembling  modern  forma  of  partnership,'*  A 
sacceGsfcl  tradator  would  quickly  lie  in  a  position  to  inTc^t 
in  the  voyage  himEelf;  and  aocordinj^ly  we  soon  find  ei- 
amptes  of  hie  contributing  a  portion  of  the  capital.  In  suoh 
oasBs  the  diTisioii  of  earnings  was  determined  by  the  same 
rule  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  eommenda.  Thvs,  in  tha 
typical  case  where  the  traclalor  contributed  one-third  of  the 
capital,  he  would  have  one-fourth  of  the  profit  as  traetal(ff 
together  with  one-third  of  the  remainder  ag  capitalist,  i,e, 
another  fourth ;  so  that  the  division  would  be  half  and 
half.'"  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  more  commonly 
known  as  toeieUtM,  or  (in  Venice)  coUegantiat  while  the  earlier 
form  usually  retained  the  name  eommenia ;  although  the 
terms  in  the  earlier  oenturiea  are  frequently  Used  indis- 
taiminalely.'" 

But  with  the  introductioD  of  this  new  element, — the 
investment  of  capital  by  the  traclalor  himsell, — the  eoonomic 
<:haracteriBtics  of  the  arrangement  began  to  undergo  a 
BUheUntial  change.  Now  the  two  parties  both  shared  in  tho 
riek  and  gain,  in  proportion  lo  their  individual  oontiibutiuna 
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of  labour  and  capital.  There  was  now  a  oommon  tmsiiion 
capital  belonging  to  tLe  two  partners,  and  they  rooeived  their 
eharee  from  a  common  profit;  they  did  not  each  merely 
■ecure  a  profit  on  a  separate  stock  of  goods.  Then,  again, 
as  the  traelalor  ooold  enter  into  the  same  relation  with  seveivil 
todi  Mtawtet,  and  often  did  bo,  he  became  more  and  more  the 
real  dii'ector  of  the  nndertaking.  He,  and  not  the  home- 
staying  partner,  was  the  entreprenear,  the  "  undertaker  " 
ia  Adam  Smith's  phrase.  In  the  aoaetat  marii,  as  it  thus 
grew  op,  it  was  no  longer  the  bome  capitalist  that  took  the 
skill  and  labu^or  of  the  tractator  into  his  service,  but  the 
traTeUing  merchant  who  took  the  capital  of  the  soeii 
alaates  into  his  service."*  Applied,  as  has  been  indicated, 
originally  to  trade  over  the  sea,  the  commenda  was  gradually 
utilized  for  internal  trade,  and  finally  even  for  local 
indnstry,'" 

The  eommenda  is  not  the  direct  parent  of  the  modern 
English  bueinesa  partnership ;  which  would  seem,  like  the 
"  offene  Gesellschaft "  of  Germany,  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
custom  of  several  members  of  the  same  family  continuing  to 
live  together,  and  carry  on  their  business  in  the  same  shop. 
The  original  joint  household  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
the  very  word  company  (com-panis) ;  and  tbe  formulie  of 
partnership  long  retained  such  phrases  as  "  men  who  eat  one 
bread,"  "men  who  have  one  bread  and  one  wine."  "'  The 
practice  which  had  probably  grown  up  first  between 
brutherE,  would  easily  be  extended  to  fellow-crafts mea  oq- 
oonneeted  with  one  another  by  blood ;  and  from  the 
manual  crafts,  it  could  be  readily  introduced  into  com- 
merce. From  this  joint-life  of  tbe  members  of  the  company, 
this  habit  of  dwelling  together  and  working  together, 
arises  the  distinguishing  ditt]acteriBtio  of  the  ordinary 
modem  partnership,  i.e.  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  its 
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members,'"  And  this  form  of  partnership  has  in  England 
driven  out  the  other  and  earlier  form  growing  out  of  the 
wmrnenia  ;  in  which  the  liabiUtyof  the  contribatiag  partners, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  maDBgement,  was  limited  to  the 
capitals  they  severally  staked  in  the  ventnre.  Indeed, 
in  the  general  law  merchant  of  mediasval  Europe,  "  the 
test  lit  /fenerat  /I'a&ilify  as  a  partner  was  his  joining  as  a 
proprietor  in  the  managenient  of  the  buaineES."  "*  It  has 
been  ingenionely  snpposed  that  the  difference  betw«en  the 
later  common  law  of  England  and  the  law  merchant  was 
due  to  "  the  interjection  of  a  feudal  notion  into  the  trade 
relation  of  partnership."  As  "  land  was,  in  effect,"  in  feudal 
law.  "  thongb  not  in  name,  a  legal  person,  and  the  man  a  mere 
incident ; "  so  the  contribntiun  of  a  partner  was  personiiied 
and  allowed  to  drag  after  it  the  individual,  and  impose 
obligations  upon  him,  even  though  he  did  not  himself  join 
in  the  hn^iness.'^  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the 
older  practice  disappeared  &om  English  law ;  and, — now  that 
it  has  been  reintroduced  by  statnte  as  "  limited  liability," 
or  "special  partnership," — the  " normal," ororiginal,"  type," 
as  a  modem  jurist  complains,  "  is  not  recognized  by  the 
profession,  but  is  mistaken  for  a  mongrel  cross  between 
a  loan  and  a  partnership.""* 

The  diS<.ulty  which  the  legal  profession  has  in  recogniz- 
ing this  reintiodnced  form  as  a  true  partueiship  is  precisely 
paiallel  to  the  difficolly  which  the  modern  reader  has  in 
recognizing  it  when  he  meets  it  in  mediteval  docnmenta. 
He  finds  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  nsniy, 
persons  "  committed  "  money  "  to  a  merchant  that  he  might 
make  profit  (lucrum)  therefrom,"— a  profit  of  which  they 
bai^in  to  receive  a  share.  This  operation  seems  to  him  to 
be  evidently  a  loan,  and  nothing  more;  and  the  reference  by. 
the  cauonifcts  to  the  theory  of  partnership,  toeietat,  as  ji^^H 
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fying  it,  seems  to  him  evident  hypooriay.  In  reality  it 
was  a  form  of  partnership  whioh  has  einoe  died  out  in 
England  ;  and  it  differed  in  important  respeots  from  a  mere 
lending  of  money. 

Whenever  this  form  of  partnership  may  have  been 
abandoned  in  England,  it  was  qnite  common  in  the  Middle 
Ages  —  at  least  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  Northern  Europe  the  rule  for  the  division  of 
the  profit  between  the  two  parties  was  that  half  should  go 
to  each.  The  contract,  or  raemorandnin  of  agreement, 
usually  ran  to  the  effect  that  A.  B.  had  entrusted  so  much 
to  C.  D.,  wherewith  C.  D.  should  trade,  and  return  half  the 
gain  with  the  principal  to  A.  B. ;  or,  in  more  general  tarms. 
tbat  A.  B.  had  eotrusted  so  much  to  C-  D.,  to  divide  equally 
gains  and  ohanoes  (tzd  (JimiWiam  fflc^uirid'tnera  ei  /oriunam).'* 
Possibly  the  greater  dietanoea  usually  travelled  in  the 
trade  of  Northern  Europe,  the  longer  time  the  journeying 
partner  needed  to  be  absent,  and  the  emergencies  he  had 
to  encounter,  caused  his  share  of  the  profit  to  be  so  much 
greater  than  in  Italy ;  and  it  may  have  been  the  influence 
of  the  Hause  merchants  which  led  to  ths  adoption  of  the 
same  rule  in  England.  Thus  we  find  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
London,  who  was  leaving  by  will  one  hundred  pounds  to  a 
yonth  under  age,  directing  that  "  the  said  sum,  in  the  mean 
while,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  merchant  to  trade  withal .  .  . 
the  said  merchant  taking  half  the  profits  for  his  trouble."'" 
This  reminds  us  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  Italian  cities  an 
investment  in  a  tocietaa  marii  (or  the  creation  of  a  commtnda, 
OB  the  case  might  be)  was  regarded  as  an  especially  suitable 
way  of  employing  the  money  of  wards,  as  well  as  any  other 
'annis  for  which  a  temporary  use  was  desired.™  And  hen 
fwe  have  the  explanation  of  oeitain  English  facta  that  have 
freen    altogether   misinterpreted    by   some  modern    writers. 
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We  find  eeveral  caeee  in  the  fonrteentli  century  in 
auditors,  appointed  fay  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  paaa  t 
acconnts  of  gnardians  wlio  etate  that  they  have  employed  in 
their  bnainees  for  so  many  yeare  the  capital  of  their  warda ; 
tlut  they  have  reckoned  profit  upon  it  at  4«.  in  tha  ponnd 
yearly,  "according  to  the  cnstom  of  the  city;"  and  that 
they  now  claim  out  of  this  "  one  half  of  saoli  increase, 
namely  2*.  in  the  pound  yearly,  for  their  trouble  as  to  tha 
same."""  To  a  modem  reader  this  certainly  loots  like  a 
case  of  what  we  should  call  a  loan  on  interest.  But  during 
this  same  period  the  mayor  was  from  time  to  tiiae  issuing 
«dinances  against  usury.  The  interpretation  of  theee  beta 
^ren  by  GlifTe  Leslie "°  is  that  "  two  opposite  practioeB 
in  relation  to  the  payment  of  interest,"  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  "  coexisted  in  the  fourteenth  century :  one 
descending  &om  social  infancy,  the  other  developed  in  the 
progress  of  intercooise  between  mercantile  people — among 
whom  the  clergy  were  in  no  great  esteem — by  experience  of 
the  needs  of  trade."  The  civic  ordinances  against  usury 
were,  it  is  suggested,  mere  concessions  to  an  antiquated  con- 
sdenoe,  or  passed  to  pacify  the  dei^ ;  "  they  were  nretj 
enforced,  and  seem  to  have  been  ohieSy  aimed  against 
foreigneis."  This  theory  of  the  duplicity  of  civic  anthoritiee 
would  be  hard  enough  to  accept,  even  if  there  oould  be  no 
positive  disproof.  But  there  is;  for  on  the  one  hand,  the 
efforts  of  the  town  authorities  to  suppress  what  they  de«med 
"usory"  were  so  continuous  that  they  can  hardly  bo  ex- 
plained away ;  and  we  actually  find  the  Comraous  petitioning 
in  1376  that  ]:'Owers  similar  to  these  enjoyed  by  London 
should  be  given  to  the  anthoritiee  of  all  other  cities  and 
boroughs ; "  and  on  the  other  band,  that  particular  method 
of  investment  was  regarded  by  the  law  merchant  of  Europ* 
not  ss  a  loan,  but  as  a  form  of  partnership,  and  was  d 
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assented  to,  and  even  recommended  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  the  highest  ecclesiastioal  authoritieB. 

For  a§  early  as  1206,  Innocent  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Genoa  on  the  question  of  dowry  (a  subject 
.■vrhioh  came  within  the  view  of  the  eccleaiaBtical  courts),  had 

ipreasly  advised  that  in  certain  cases  a  dowry  "  should  be 
itted  to  Bonie  merchant,"  so  that  an  income  might  bo 

ixived  "  by  means  of  honest  gain." '"     So  completely  as  a 
.tter  of  course  was  the  practice  regarded  that  the  earlier 

ihoolmen  barely  mention  it,'"*  Aquinas,  however,  made  the 
passing  remark  that  gain  is  allowed  in  partnership  because 
the  investor  remains  the  ovmtr  of  his  capital — a  phrase  which 
is  equivalent  with  him  to  the  other  assertion,  which  he 
proceeds  to  give  as  its  proof,  that  the  investor  shares  in  the 
rtsit."'  Henceforward  this  is  the  one  principle  that  recurs 
in  all  the  canonists,"'  Only  where  the  investor  himself 
shares  in  the  risk  te  the  contract  a  tnie  gocietas;  and  only 
then  IB  it  justifiable.  The  canonist  doctrine  had,  of  course, 
no  objection  to  bring  against  the  ordinary  business  partner- 
ship, where  each  partner  shared  in  the  management ;  for 
here  the  gain  might  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  labour  on 
the  part  of  each,  conjoined  with  capital,  and  so  making  it 
fruitful.^"  But  it  was  equally  indifferent  towards  partner- 
ship, whether  for  long  or  short  periods,  where  one  partner 
contributed  all  the  capital,  and  the  other  contributed  all 
the  labour.  So  long  aa  the  partner  who  contributed  only 
capital  shared  in  the  risk,  the  canonist  doctrine  regarded 
him  as  having  a  moral  right  to  share  in  tbe  profit ;  while  the 
eame  fact  brought  with  it  the  juristic  conclusion  that  he 
Mtained  his  ownership  in  the  money  invested,  so  that  the 
,nsaction  seemed  clearly  distinct  from  a  mufuunt  or  loan, 

'hich  was  always  defined  as  involving  a  transfereaoe  of 
nership."" 
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As  to  how  the  ehares  of  the  Tariona  parties 
ship  oould  be  jnatlj  determined,  thero  was  considerablA 
divergence  of  opinion  among  the  canoniata ;  and  it  was  fonnd 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  apply  to  concrete  cirountBtancea 
any  abstract  principle,  auch  as  that  labonr  and  capital  should 
be  eqnally  remunerated,"''  Accordingly  the  canonista  were 
diepoaed  to  acquiesce  in  a  wide  freedom  of  contract.  They 
were  not  disposed  to  criticize  nnfavourably  any  arrangement 
which  the  parties  to  an  agreement  cared  to  make,  ao  long  aa 
the  ahare  of  each  continued  to  be  contingent  on  nnoertaiB 
gains.  But  until  the  beginning  of  the  BiKteenth  century  it 
waa  the  conatant  teaching  of  the  canonista  that  (o  har^ain 
for  a  fixed  raeari,  or  dividend,  upon  the  capital  invested,  ahatever 
(he  fortanea  of  hueineis  might  be,  made  the  contract  uaurioua.^** 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  which  had  early  been  intro- 
duced at  Pisa  under  the  term  dare  ad  proficuam  maris  diaap- 
peared  when  the  Church  began  to  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  enforce  the  usury  prohibition."*  Even  the  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  working  partner  to  return  the  inveatad  capital 
intact  under  all  circumstanoea  brought  the  contract, — in  ths 
opinion  of  almoat  all  caaoniats  and  civilians, — under  the 
same  oondemnatioji."" 

Endemann's  contention  that  the  eommenda  waa  "  brought 
under"  the  theoiy  of  gocielaa,  although  it  waa  essentially 
a  loan,"*  loses  all  its  apparent  force  when  we  realize  that 
the  eommenda  had  long  eiiated,  and  under  the  very  name 
iocietas,  before  a  aerioua  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the 
usury  prohibition ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  historical 
sources  of  the  later  law  and  practice  of  partnership.  Widi 
this  falls  the  further  contention  that  the  whole  theory  of 
ritlc  as  a  necessary  element  in  partnership  was  merely 
devised  in  order  to  prevent  cases  of  investment  from  falling 
under  the  desiguution  mufuum  or  loan.     For  the  participation 
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in  risk  haa  always  been,  and  still  renmins  a  neoessELry  consti- 
tnent  in  the  legal  definition  of  partnersliip ; '"  and  it  was 
attached  to  those  forma  of  partaerahip  in  the  Middle  Ages 
which  Endeinann  regards  ae  essentially  loana  simply  heoanse 
they  were,  historically,  genuine  forma  of  partnership. 

But  there  is  this  still  more  -vital  objection  to  Endemann's 
whole  view  of  the  matter.  He  assumes  that  the  natural 
employment  for  such  investment-seeking  capital  as  existed 
was  in  the  direction  of  loaoB  on  interest.  But  even  to-day 
the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  in  that  way  (except 
in  public  debts)  is  comparatively  small.  And  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  such  capital  as  coold  not  be  employed  in 
trade  or  industry  by  its  own  owner  the  method  of  invest- 
ment by  which  loss  and  gain  were  alike  shared  was  a  very 
suitable  and  natural  one.  To  the  capital-seeking  merchant 
it  presented  the  advantage  that  if  his  enterprise  were 
nnsuccessfiil  he  would  not  be  still  further  crippled  by  being 
obliged  to  restore  the  capital;  to  the  investment-seeking 
oapitalist  it  presented  the  attraction  of  a  large  but  somewhat 
uncertain  profit  as  compared  with  a  email  and^certain  one."" 
It  appealed,  in  fact,  to  mach  the  same  sort  of  men  as  to- 
day prefer  investmentB  in  South  America  to  the  English 
Consols. 

§  68.  The  essential  nature  of  suoh  loan-like  forms  of  part- 
nership is  rendered  still  clearer  by  an  esamination  of  the  loan 
on  boHomry  (in  Gierman,  6odn»Bret),  which  rivalled  the  <»?»- 
mendfl  in  its  early  popalarity  as  a  form  of  investment  in  the 
European  porta,  "  Bottomry  "  is  essentially  "  a  mortgage  of  a 
ahip  "  *" — literally  of  the  ship's  keel  or  bottom,  the  part  being 
used  for  the  whole ;  and  a  "  loan  on  bottomry "  is  a  loan 
\  oontraoted  by  the  owner  (or,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
\  master)  of  a  ship,  on  the  aeourity  of  the  ship  itself,  or  of  the 
Is  on  board,  and  to  be  repaid  with  a  certnin  stipulated 
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interest  oa  the  termination  of  an  intended  vojage,  deeoi 
in  the  bond  or  bill.  If  tbe  ship  ia  lost,  the  obligation  1 
as  to  principal  and  interest  ceases.  In  recent  centuiiee  4 
loan  on  bottomry  has  been  the  iisaal  means  by  which  n 
of  TcsBels,  driven  into  distant  ports  by  stress  of  weathes 
other  bazards,  have  obtained  fnnds  to  enable  them  to  r 
to  pay  their  men,  etc. ;  although  the  increasing  facilitiefl 
oommnnication,  which  make  it  possible  for  the  master  ( 
conimunicate  with  the  owners  from,  almost  any  port,  and  to 
have  funds  credited  to  him  by  telegraph,  is  rapidly  rendering 
the  practice  obsolete.  Bnt  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  was 
very  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  owners  of  vessels  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  capital  neoessary  for  an  enterprise,  or 
for  other  purposes. 

Tbe  practice  appears  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  beginniog 
of  the  thirteenth  ceotory  ;  during  the  course  of  the  century 
it  becomes  common  in  Italy  and  the  porta  of  Southern 
France ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  appears  in 
Germany.'"  Probably  the  practice  grew  up  in  England 
about  the  same  time.  Its  rapid  extension  is  easy  to  explain : 
it  secured  to  the  shipowner  all  tbe  advantages  of  insurance 
in  a  form  peculiarly  suited  to  tbe  conditions  of  tbe  time. 
He  received  a  sum,  which  we  may  compare  to  the  policy 
money,  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  lest  the  nnderwriler  should  prove  insolvent ;  a 
danger  which,  with  tbe  much  smaller  amount  of  readily 
applicable  capital  in  eKisteuce,  would  have  been  far  greater 
then  than  now.  Sloreover,  tbe  premium  or  interest  had 
only  to  be  paid  if  tbe  ship  came  safely  to  port.  The  lender, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  found  an  attraotiTe  form  of  inTestment.*** 
Yet  the  important  and  interesting  fact  to  be  observed 
IB  that  tbe  mediteval  canonists  and  theologians  did  not 
think  it  neoesBary  to  give  any  attention   whatever  to  tbe 
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moral  character  of  Buch  tTanaactions.  It  eeeios  to  have  been 
asBumed  aa  a  matter  of  course  that  tlie^  were  justifiable; 
and  they  gave  uo  conoera  to  the  theorists  of  the  cauoiiiat 
doctrine  until  the  later  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,"' 
"Where  the  Church  doctrine  of  usury  touched  the  practice  of 
loans  on  bottomry  would  seem  to  have  been  on  one  point  only. 
In  the  later  Boman  empire,  when  loans  on  interest  were 
recognized  by  law,  an  especially  high  rate  of  interest  had 
been  allowed  in  the  caee  of  loans  to  shipowners,  under  the 
name  of  /tenua  nau/icuin.  This  practice  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived in  some  of  the  trading  centres  of  Italy  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  loan  on  bottomry. 
And  this  transition  from  one  practice  to  another  may  with 
much  probability  be  ascribed  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Qsnry  prohibition.  But  if  so,  it  was  not  a  mere  change  of 
external  form  in  order  to  escape  the  rigours  of  eoclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  fisnua  nauticum  had  two  serious  defecta. 
In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  require  that  the  person  who 
contracted  the  loan  should  have  a  "  pecuniary  insurable 
interest"  in  a  particular  ship.  Accordingly  it  could  be,  and 
it  was  in  ancient  Eome,  "  resorted  to  as  a  gambling  wager  by 
persons  frequently  not  intereated  in  the  ship  whose  loss  or 
safety  waa  betted  upon ; "  "*  and  for  this  reason  the  Church 
was  as  much  justified  in  frowning  upon  it  as  the  modem  state 
is  in  oheoMng  other  forms  of  gambling.  And  then,  in  the 
second  place,  though  the  rate  was  high  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  insolvency,  the  borrower  remained  answerable  for  the 
payment  of  the  capital  and  interest  in  every  case."^  This 
obviously  would  lead  to  much  uoneceasary  suffering  ;  and  if 
the  Church  oould  secure  the  substitution  for  it  of  another 
arrangement, — which  might  indeed  raise  the  rate  of  interest, 
but  was  free  from  this  other  and  graver  drawback,— it  was 
clearly  justified  in  so  doing. 
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%  69.  A  monied  mau  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  o 
tnry  had,  then,  a  wide  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  manner  f| 
which  he  might,  with  the  approval  of  the  oanoniat  v 
invest  aay  money  he  did  not  wish  to  employ  himself.  N(ri 
that  any  one  with  a  command  of  capital  oould  fairly  e 
to  make  jirofit  in  trade,  if  he  cared  to  take  the  trouble  | 
nuoage  the  investment  himself  a  man  might  fairly,  it  n 
thought,  contract  to  receive  interest  (or  compenaatioa 
loBs)  from  a  poraoa  to  whom  he  lent  hia  money,  provided 
only  he  allowed  him  first  a  short  period  of  gratuitous  use. 
But  in  England,  at  any  rate,  this  method  of  investment 
would  not  appear  to  have  been  very  common  until  the  aix- 
teenth  century,  when  the  gradoal  introdnction  of  the  term 
v/Aere^t  into  common  use  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  waa 
frequently  resorted  to.  The  principle  of  the  p(Ena  conten- 
fionolti,  however,  on  whioh  the  doctrine  of  interest  largely 
rested,  had  been  distinotly  recognized  as  lawful  by  a  statute 
uf  1485,  which  hod  exempted  &om  the  penalties  imposed  on 
usury  the  taking  of  "lawfnl  penalties  for  non-payment  of 
the  same  money  lent"  "" 

The  monied  man,  again,  would  probably  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  purchasing  a  rent-charge  on  the  estate  or  house 
of  some  squire  or  merchant.  The  possible  disadvantage  of 
this  form  of  investment  was  that  the  capital  sum  could  not 
be  demanded  back  again  from  thej  seller  of  the  rent-ohaige ; 
but  if  this  seller's  credit  remained  good,  the  charge  could 
usually  be  sold  without  much  difficulty ;  and  it  was  obviously 
desirable  that  the  investor  should  not  burden  with  such 
charges  men  whose  credit  was  not  likely  to  remain  sound. 

But  of  all  the  ways  of  investment  open  to  &  monied  man 
in  a  trading  oentiQ  like  London,  the  most  attractive  and  the 
most  usual  was  that  of  partnership  in  its  various  forms. 
The  Qoeential  element  in  partnership  was  that  the  investor 
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Bhared  in  the  liak  of  the  venture  or  business;  and  the 
oanoniats  were  ready  to  invert  the  definition,  and  say, 
"  Where  riek,  there  partnership."  Accordingly,  the  popular 
definition  of  u^ury  among  business  men  came  to  be  "  gain 
yiill^Mi  riek."  Thus,  in  the  XVeafise  cotueming  the  Staple, 
ascribed  to  Olement  ArmatroDg,  and  written  probably  about 
15]  9,  certain  merchants  are  reported  as  declaring  a  particular 
practice  of  theirs  non-usurious.  "  They  say,  '  It  ig  not  usury ; 
by  reason,'  they  say,  '  they  put  their  money  in  adven- 
ture.'"""  And  more  than  a  century  before,  in  1390,  the 
same  definition  was  given  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  An  earlier  civic  ordinance  (of  1363)  against  "usury, 
or  unlawful  cheviaance,"  had,  they  declared,  been  "  obscure," 
since  "  it  is  not  comprised  or  declared  therein  what  is  usury, 
or  tmlawful  cheviaance."  Accordingly,  after  "  good  advice 
and  wise  deliberation  thereon,"  they  now  defined  the  offence 
as  follows :  "  If  any  person  shall  lend,  or  pat  into  the  bauds 
of  any  person,  gold  or  silver,  to  receive  gain  thereby  or  a 
promise /or  certain  viUhout  risk."  "" 

Those  who  desired  to  receive  gain  for  the  loan  of  money 
without  incurring  any  risk,  seldom  made  a  direct  and  open 
contract  to  this  effect  under  the  form  of  a  loan.  This,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  case  in  England  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jewa.  Lenders  secured  themselves  against  the  loss  of  their 
principal  by  insisting  on  the  furnishing  of  a  sufBcient  pledge 
or  pawn,  or,  when  it  was  for  more  than  a  trifling  amount,  of 
one  or  even  two  sureties."*  This  was  so  |universally  the 
case  that  the  usual  English  term  for  contraoting  a  loan,  to 
borrow,  has  been  derived  from  the  pledge  or  lurely  (borh, 
borrow),  whioh  originally  always  accompanied  it.'""  They 
then  proceeded  to  cloak  the  gain  under  some  more  or  leas 
transparent  device.  One  of  the  most  common  was  that  of 
"sale  and  resale."    The  lender  went  through  the  form  of 
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Bailing  goods  on  credit  to  the  borrower  at  an  exorbitant  x 
and  then  at  once,  either  directly  or  throngh  a  partner,  1 
them  hack  again  at  a  leaser  earn ;  the  difference  between  d 
price  actually  paid  over  on  this  imaginary  repQrchase  ■ 
ihe  price  to  be  paid  at  eome  fatnre  time  for  the  i 
onginal  porchaee  being   the   gain  from  the  transaotioi 
Another  plan  was  to  force  the  borrower  to  sign  a  qiiitt 
for  more  than  the  sum  actually  received-'"    And  other  opp( 
tonitiee  for  evasion  of  the  law  were  offered  1 
bnsitieBS  of  bill-broking,  whioh  grew  np  in  England  towi 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  iasaiug  of  billaJ 
exchange  based  on  gennine  bneinesa-salea  of  goods  wasn 
nized  ae  a  legitimate  source  of  gain  by  the  canonists." 
it  was  easy,  under  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  mate  what  waa  • 
stantially  a  loan  upon  interest     The  "  false  and  abomin 
contract  of  money,"  which,  "  the  more  subtly  to  deoeive  % 
people,  they  call  exchange  or  chevisance,"  was  attaoked'1 
an   ordinance   of  the   mayor  and   aldermen  of  London  I 
1364."'     And  in  the  next  year  the  royal  government  1 
moved  by  the  repreBentatious  of  "the    magnates  and  I 
commons  "  of  the  realm  to  issue  a  special  letter  on  the  i 
ject,  under  the   privy  seal,  to  the  mayor  and    sheriffiFlJ 
London.     They  were  directed  to  summon  before  themselij 
all  the  merchants  they  deemed  likely  to  be  tainted  by  £ 
crime,  and  "  charge  them  ,  .  ,  that  they  .  ,  ,  make  not  a 
exchange  with  any  person  other  than  a  lawful  and  1 
merchant,  and  in  behalf  of  any  person  other  than  o 
as  a  lawful  merchant,  and  that  by  way  of  lawful  merchandi 
and  iM  ia  lhiag»  merchaiidisable,  exported  from  our  realm  ^ 
imported  into  the  same."  '°*     Fictitious  bills  of  exchange, 
which  did  not  represent  actual  goods,  were  known  later  as 
cam&ia  ticca,'"  and  seem  to  have  resembled,  in  that  respect, 
at  least,  what  are  now  known  as  "  aooommodation  billa"  or 
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"kitee,'"™  The  term  cieiwance,  whioh  is  used  in  tlie  aii- 
teenth  century  for  every  sort  of  sutterfuge  by  -which  the 
usury  law  was  evaded,  probably  attached  itself  peculiarly 
to  Buch  fiotitiouB  bills.'" 

§  70.  "We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  look  at  the 
canonist  doctrine  of  usury  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  its  rela- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tbe 
view  most  commonly  accepted  by  modem  Protestant  writers 
is,  that  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages, — what^ 
ever  it  may  conceivably  have  been  in  earlier  centuries,"' — 
the  effort  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  usury  was  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  struggle  with  growing  economic  forces.  "With 
some  this  mistake  is  laid  especially  to  the  charge  of  the 
Church  or  of  ecclefiiastics,  and,  if  it  is  conceded  that  the 
policy  may  have  been  due  originally  to  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed,  it  is  implied  that  its  continuance  for 
centuries  was  due  to  a  love  of  power,  or,  at  beat,  to  sheer 
stupidity.  It  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out  in  reply  that  the 
dislike  of  usury  was  shared  by  public  opinion,  and  especially 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  hnsineaa  classes  themselves ; '" 
but  the  answer  to  this  has  been  either  that  the  people  were 
influenced  by  their  religious  teachers,  or,  if  they  were  not, 
that  the  feeling  on  their  part  was  but  the  outcome  of 
ignorance  and  want  of  judgment. 

This  gigantic  mistake  of  the  Middle  Ages  ia  more 
precisely  defined  as  the  maintenance  of  "the  dootrine  of 
the  unproductivity  of  capital,"  or  of  "the  axiom  of  the 
infertility  of  capital." '"  Assertions  and  phrases  such  as 
these  recur  continually  in  the  most  complete  and  learned 
modem  treatise  on  the  canonist  doctrine,  thai  of  Endemann; 
a  treatise  which  has  done  much  to  confirm  the  prejudice 
which  the  men  of  to-day  are  likely  to  feel  against  a  rule 
which  has   now  become  nnintelligible.     Kenmann,  also, 
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writer  who  has  illustrated  with  many  vaJnable  foots  \ 
history  of  the  prohibition  in  Germany,  much  aa  he  diffsfl 
from  Endemann  on  some  points,  agrees  with  his  main  ] 
position.  According  to  the  ilootrine  of  the  Ghnroh,  Baji 
Neumann,  it  was  sinful  "to  recompense  the  use  of  capital 
belonging  to  another."'" 

Other  writers  who  do  not  formulate  tho  charge  in  the 
same  terms,  nevertheless  imply  it.  For  instance,  it  is  said 
that  "as  industry  and  oommeioe  grew,  the  increasing  necea- 
Blty  for  credit  must  have  made  the  hampering  effects  of  the 
prohibition  inoreasingly  vexatious ;  "  "'  which  moans  that 
industry  and  oommerce  were  hampered  in  the  employment 
of  capital;  or  rather  that  money  which  would  otherwise 
have  baoome  capital  waa  prevented  from  doing  so.  Or,  againi 
it  is  remarked  that  "  the  European  world,  with  settled  order 
and  iDoreasing  commeroe,  chafed  under  this  enforced  unself- 
ishness." "^  Here,  again,  the  implication  is  that  the  world 
chafed,  not  because  it  oould  not  get  wealth  for  personEil 
consumption,  but  because  it  oould  not  easily  employ  it  in 
trade.  In  conformity  with  this  conception,  all  those  methods 
which  the  canonists  juHtified  of  securing  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  money,  are  desciibed  as  "evasions,"  which  "the 
Church  was  forced  to  tolerate." '™  Endemann  is  never 
happier  than  when  he  is  describing  the  canonists  as  exer- 
cising their  ingenuity  to  defend  practices  which  had  grown 
up  in  spite  of  their  doctrine,  and  to  escape  from  the  obvious 
oonsequences  of  their  own  principles.  In  every  branch  of 
bufiiness,  it  was  "  the  same  old  comedy,"  '" 

Against  the  whole  of  this  position,  a  forcible  argument 
has  been  urged  by  the  distinguiahed  Catholic  theologian. 
Funk,  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
obtaiued.'"  He  grants,  of  course,  that  canonist  teaching  did 
deny  the  productivity  or  fertility  of  money,  i.u.  of  coin;  it  is 
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obvious  that  coidb  are  not  productive  in  the  aenee  in  which 
a  field  or  a  flock  of  cattle  are.  But,  he  argues,  that  ia  very 
different  from  denying  the  productivity  of  capital.  The 
produotiTity  of  capital  they  did  not  deny ;  in  all  the  fomiB 
in  ■which  it  presented  itself  they  expresaly  recognized 
it,  and  allowed  its  results.  For  this  contention  he  finds  a 
scientific  basis  in  the  doctrine  which  Lassalle  has  popularized 
in  the  phrase,  "  Capita  ia  a  historical  category," "" 

Before  inquiring  how  far  that  doctrine  does  indeed  oast  a 
more  favourable  light  on  the  prohibition  of  usury,  it  will 
be  expedient  to  pause  for  a  while  and  pay  some  preliminary 
attention  to  the  literary  history  of  the  term  "  capital."  Only 
by  so  doing  can  we  guard  against  the  ambiguities  and  miscon- 
ceptions which  are  sure  to  cling  to  the  discuBsion,  if  we  begin 
by  assuming  some  conception  of  "  capital "  as  self-evident. 

The  early  history  of  the  substantive  "  capital "  is  Tery 
obscure,  especially  in  English,  where  its  use  is  complicated 
with  that  of  tho  adjective  in  the  phrase  "  capital  stock ; "  so 
that  certain  modern  writers  have  somewhat  hastily  supposed 
that  it  has  been  merely  derived  from  the  elliptical  use  of  the 
adjeotive  instead  of  the  whole  phrase. ""  This,  howoTor, 
would  seem  difficult  to  reconcile,  as  a  complete  explanation, 
with  the  continental  uee  of  the  term  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  countries  where  the  adjective  was 
not  generally  used.™  The  word  was  not,  indeed,  a  very 
oommon  one  with  writers  on  trade  or  indnstry  nntil  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  economic  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
known  as  the  Fhysioorats,  and  utilized  for  the  statement  of 
their  theory.  When  it  was  used  by  the  Mercantilists  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  generally  in  the  sense  of  a  sum 
of  money  placed  on  loan,  or  which  the  owner  had  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  lending.""  This  sense  waa 
apparently  borrowed  directly  from  popular  usage.     Thus  the 
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Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  gives  as  the  first  meanin 
of  "  capital,"  "  le  priuoipBl  d'une  dette,  d'ane  rent« ; ' 
Grimm  defioes  " oapitalist,"  in  German,  &b  "a  mat 
lende  out  money  on  usury."  And  bo  Sir  James  Stuart,  ^ 
late  as  17G7,  uses  "capital"  only  where  he  is  speaking  t 
the  principal  of  a  debt  in  contradistinction  to  the  interest.*^ 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  growth  of  such  forma  o; 
investmenta   as  the  national   debt,  and   the  oooasion  thij 
would  give  to  ail  possessors  of  money  (or  forms  of  wealiM 
readily  changed  into  money)  to  compare  in  their  own  mioT 
the  comparative  gain  of  investing  it  in  a  government  I04 
or  in  business,  whether  that   bnainesa  were  conducted  } 
themselves  or  by  others,  would  tend  to  emphasize 
neotioQ,    already   obvious,   between    the    various    ways 
realizing   gain    from    the    possession   of  disposable  weola 
Accordingly  capital  would  come  to  be  used  as  we  now  v 
it  in  speaking   of  a  merchant's  or  manufacturer's  capita 
Thus  Malachy  Poatlethwayt,  the  author  of  the  very  wid<^ 
read  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  writing  in 
work  as  early  aa  1757,  uses  "  trading-stock,"  and  "  capita 
ae  synonymous.""     But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  termi 
still  nnderatood  to  imply  wealth  invested  in  such  a  way  i 
to  imng  gain,  and  this  gain  is  conceived  of  as  standing  i, 
the  same  relation  to   the  capital   as  interest  to   priuoipi 
The  wealth  thus  invested  was  of  course  conceived  of  primaril 
under  the  form  of  money.     All  this  is  olearly  brought  outq 
the  definition  of  capital  in  the  great  German  dictionary  d 
Adelung,  in  1774 :  "  A  sum  of  money  so  far  as  it  is  appoint^ 
(or  intended,  bealimmt)  to  bring  gain  (ffewinw)  in 
distinction  to  this  gain  or  to  the  interest."  '** 

So  far  the  language  of  ecouomio  writers  had  followed  ti 
language  of  everyday  life.  But  with  the  appearance  of  t 
physiocrat  theory  their   phraseology  began  to  move  i 
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Irom  oarrent  usage,  Targot,  writing  in  1766,  was  anxioua 
to  correct  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  money, 
and  therefore  pointed  ont  that  whether  the  "  capital "  oon- 
Bisted  in  coins  that  could  be  exchanged  for  articles  of 
value  or  in  articles  of  value  that  oonld  bo  exchanged  for 
coins,  was  "  absolutely  indifferent."  Whoever  saves  articles 
of  value  {Aei  vateurs)  forms  capital,  "these  accumulated 
valnes  are  what  are  called  capital."  "^  As  KnieB  has  justly 
remarked,  what  Turgot  ought  to  have  said  was  that  this 
"  should  be,"  or  "  might  be,"  called  capital ;  not  that  it  was 
BO  called.  For  the  inversion  of  the  proposition,  "  capital 
is  composed  of  accumulated  values,"  so  as  to  make  it  run, 
"  Aocamulated  values  (i.e.  all  accumulated  values)  are  capital," 
BO  broadened  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  it  no  longer 
coiresponded  to  the  ideas  of  ordinary  life,  nor  bas  the  term, 
as  generally  used  by  economists,  so  corresponded  ever  since. 
For  ohvioualy  it  is  one  thing  to  tell  the  business  world  that 
what  they  call  capital  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  money,  but 
is  really  composed  of  a  number  of  valuable  commodities,  and 
another  thing  to  say  that  all  valuable  commodities  aocnmu- 
lated  ft'om  the  past  are  to  be  called  capital. 

Adam  Smith,  much  as  he  was  influenced  by  the  Phy- 
siocratB  in  general,  and  by  Turgot  in  particular,  Bbowed 
hia  nsnal  good  Bense  by  keeping  in  the  main  very  oloae  to 
mercantile  language.  "  Stoct  "  is  still  with  him  the  usual 
word  for  a  merchant's  capital.^™  He  does,  indeed,  begin  by 
copying,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  the  Phyaiocrats  in  their 
wide  deSnitions.  SlocJc,  in  its  most  general  senae,  he  tells 
UH,  is  an  accumulation  or  store  of  goods.  But  then  be  goea 
on  to  divide  the  stock  of  an  individual  into  two  parts — 
that  used  for  immediate  consumption,  and  "  that  part  which 
he  expects  is  to  afford  him  a  revenue."  This  latter  part 
"  is    called    his    capital ; " '™    and,    in    bo    speaking,    Adam 
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Smith  W88  more  correct  than  Turgot,  for  no  donlit  t 
wealth  &om  which  a  man  expects  to  derive  a  revenue, 
and  that  alone,  was,  and  is,  called  his  capital.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  prooeeds  next  to  speak  of  "  the  general 
Btock  of  aociety."  That  portion  of  it  which  ia  not  needed 
for  the  immediate  oonBumption  of  aociety  he  calls  ilt 
capital,  and  then  enumerating  the  "articlea"  of  which  it 
coEBista,  he  speaks  first  of  "  aU  useful  machines  and  instru- 
ments of  trade  which  facilitate  and  ahridge  labour."  "°  Thus 
a  navvy's  spade  would  be  part  of  the  capital  of  society; 
though  in  ordinary  language  we  should  hardly  speak  of 
the  uawy  as  posseBsing  capital.  But  it  is  only  when  Adam 
Smith  is  consciously  theorizing  on  capital  or  stock  that  he 
gives  these  wide  definitions.  When  he  ia  thinking  of  other 
subjects,  his  language  is  the  ordinary  language  of  hia  day. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  an  "  original  state  of  things, 
which  precedes  both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  iKe 
accumulation  of  Mtock,"  and  therefore  a  fortiori,  of  capital.™ 

But  in  the  stress  which  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam 
Smith  had  laid  on  "  accumulation,"  and  in  Adam  Smith's 
own  description  of  social  capital,  lay  the  germs  of  a  con- 
ception which  was  to  obscure  for  economists  the  distinctive 
marks  of  capital  as  it  is  known  to  the  husineea  world. 
"  Capital,"  says  Eicardo,  "  is  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country  which  is  employed  in  production,  and  consists  of 
food,  clothing,  tools,  raw  material,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary 
ia  give  effect  to  labour."  ^^  And,  therefore,  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  correcting  Adam  Smith,  "As  to  the  accumulation 
of  capital :  Even  in  that  early  state  to  which  Adam  Smith 
refers,  gome  capital,  though  possibly  made  and  accumulated 
by  the  hunter  himself,  would  he  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
kill  his  game.  Without  some  vieapon,  neither  the  beaver  nor 
the  deer  could  be  destroyed." '"     From  this  it  was  a 
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step  to  that  account  of  capital  as  an  eternal  economic  necesBity 
whicli  became  a  commonplace  with  the  later  Kicardian§, 
There  might  have  conceivahly  been  a  time  ivhen  men  had 
no  weapons  or  tools ;  but  they  must  always  have  had  food  if 
they  were  to  work — and  this,  as  it  must  have  been  "  pre- 
viouBly  accumulated,"  was  capital;  so  that  "capital  ifl  as 
indispensable  a  requisite  of  production  as  either  labour  or 
appropriate  natural  agents."  "" 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Lassalle's  criticism  is  valuable.  It 
was,  apparently,  not  original  with  hiin,  but  borrowed  from 
Hodbertus ;  "^  but  it  was  presented  by  him  in  a  more  striking, 
as  well  as  in  a  more  philosophic,  form.  Lassaile  had  not 
shaken  himself  qnite  free,  perhaps,  from  the  entanglement  of 
economic  theory ;  but  he  brought  out  very  dearly  that  what 
the  world  generally  understands  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"capital,"  implieti  the  esistence  of  conditions  which  econo- 
miatfl  usually  leave  out  of  sight.  According  to  most  modem 
economists,  following  Bicardo,  the  savage's  bow  and  arrows 
are  capital.™  But  if  the  savage  is  ill,  and  unable  to  use 
thorn  himself,  he  cannot  find  another  who  wiU  pay  him  an 
interest  for  their  use  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of  deer  or 
beaver.  He  might,  if  savages  were  civilized  men  with 
modem  notioDs  of  property  and  interest;  but  they  are  not. 
He  might  perhaps  sell  the  bow  and  arrows;  but  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  he  could  ase  the  price  as  a 
permanent  source  of  iuoome.  For  when  we  examine  more 
closely  Adam  Smith's  dehnition  of  an  individual's  capital, 
which  is  the  "  capital "  of  real  life,  we  see  that  the  phrase, 
"  Stook  which  is  expected  to  afford  a  revenue,"  implies  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  implies  what  Laesalle  oalls 
a  certain  "  autonomy  "  of  capital ;  '*'  or,  to  use  less  misleading 
language,  it  means  that  the  conditions  of  society  are  such 
that  the  command  of  capital  gives  a  man  the  power  to  obtain 
2  p 
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Oil  inoome  without  any  peraonal  labour,  save  the  labour-^ 
*'  fiudiutf  a  safe  invefltmont."  It  implies,  in  short,  opportunitias 
for  invoBtmpnt. 

But  ia  this  bdiiso,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  Ricardo  and 
his  followers,  capital  ia  a  hiBtorical  category.  It  is  not 
an  otomal  fact  or  clement  in  production.  It  depends  on 
)(iven  historioal  oouditions ;  it  came  late  and  gradually 
into  esifltonco  on  a  large  scale.  Because  Lassalle  assooiated 
with  this  perfectly  sound  argument  certain  teaching  as  to 
the  injuHtice  of  the  means  by  whioh  capital  secures  its 
income,  and  suggested  that  what  had  oome  into  existence  in 
time  might  also  go  out  of  it  in  time,  it  is  unwise  to  neglect 
tha  aid  of  a  great  and  illuminating  conception.  The  concep- 
tion is  one  which  briugs  eoononiios  into  close  touch  with 
otliw  gnat  fiotds  of  thought,  especially  with  the  philosophy 
of  Uw.*"  For  what  is  true  of  "  capital "  (not  as  eoonomisliB 
have  uuderatood  it,  but  as  the  world  uses  the  term)  is 
oqually  true  or  the  great  jural  conceptions  of  "  proper^t" 
"  iuherilanco,"  and  the  Itka.  These  are  not  logical  ahstrao- 
tiona,  but  the  varying  expression  in  thought  of  varying 
nawfioa  in  sodal  life.  There  is  no  abstract  right  of  property, 
Imi  tharo  have  been  at  varioos  times  varying  rights  of  pro- 
perly :  and,  umilarly,  there  is  no  eternal  stamp  upon  tfaiags 
which  make  them  capital,  but  merely  varying  means  attached 
to  the  poaseesioa  of  wealth  lor  th«  acquis!  tiou  of  further  wealth. 

$  71.  Aft««  the  oonoloaion  to  whioh  we  have  just  ooma 
a«  to  the  ohai«ot«r  of  **  oaipital,"  w«  may  perhaps  draw  oat 
tk«  caw  in  Uvonr  of  tha  oanoniat  doctrine  of  usury  in  soma 
mmh  form  aa  thia.  1b  tlw  latar  days  of  the  Roman  enpiio, 
tb«  irawor  of  the  ondibor  omr  the  debtor  was  so  ofton  hanhlj 
abomd '"  that  the  IWtWs.  »oT«d  bj  a  aatnral  naetka,  vrgod 
lk»  fliitltfal  to  abstaia  from  ao  daagaroOB  a  tnkde,  and  w^w  i 
ftlQr  Wat  at  all,  cwt  of  conpassiatt,  to  had  ■     ~ 
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in  return  save  the  loan  itBelf.'°°  But  bd  long  as  oapital  needed 
to  bo  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  inaiet  that  all  men  ehoold  follow  their  advice. 
Accordingly,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  rule  by 
ecclesiastical  penalties  on  any  save  the  clergy;  it  was  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  it  would  have  remained  a  coonsel 
of  perfection  only  had  not  economic  conditions  changed. 
This  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Eastern  empire  no  permanent  restriction  was  placed  on  the 
loan  of  money  beyond  the  limitation  of  rates  by  Justinian, 
and  that  the  Eastern  Churcii  acijuiesced  in  the  license  given 
by  the  Hecalar  law,*'  But,  in  the  West,  the  barbarian 
inroads  for  a  time  cansed  an  almost  entire  BQspensioQ  of 
commerce;  and  although  in  some  Italian  and  Gaulish 
centres  there  was  never  any  absolute  break  in  the  life  of 
trade,  there  was  a  period  of  some  centuries  dui'ing  whioh 
it  played  a  very  insignificant  part  in  social  activity.  Agri- 
culture mas  the  all-important  occupation, — and  agricnlture 
carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  each  group  of 
producers  themflelves,  and  not  for  the  market.  Where 
money  was  borrowed  it  was,  in  the  vast  majority  of  oaaes, 
not  for  what  is  called  productive  expenditure,  but  for  con- 
sumptive; not  to  eularge  the  area  of  tillage,  or  to  invest  in 
trade  or  industry,  but  to  meet  some  sudden  want  due  to 
the  frequent  famines,  or  to  oppressive  taxation,  or  to  ex- 
travagance. The  money  that  was  lent  was  money  for  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  seonre 
an  investment.  The  alternative  to  lending  was  allowing  it 
to  remain  idle.  There  was,  moreover,  so  little  loanable  capital 
that  those  who  had  control  of  it  could  demand  any  interest 
they  pleased;  they  were  ao  few  in  number  that  each  had 
practically  a  monopoly  in  his  own  district ;  and  when  there 
were  several  money-lenders  in  a  neighbourhood,  they  were 
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UBually  united  by  a  tie  of  race  which  served  as  a  sufficient 
"combination"  sgainet  the  Gentile  or  the  natiTc.  The 
reeiilt  of  such  a  power,  in  the  hands  of  unscmpulouB  men, 
was  that  the  creditors  tended  to  fall  completely  into  their 
grasp.  This  was  equally  tree  with  the  knight  who  pawned 
his  manor  that  he  might  go  on  cruEade.  the  moQastery  that 
contracted  a  loan  to  boild  a  new  chapel  and  then  was 
prevented  by  bad  seasons  from  paying  the  interest,  and, — 
at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale, — the  peasant  or  artisan 
who  borrowed  in  order  to  tide  over  a  time  of  dearth. 
Modem  readers  are  not,  perhaps,  inclined  to  waste  much 
sentiment  over  the  crusading  knight  or  the  amhitions 
convent;  bnt  the  question  of  " agricnltural  credit"  is  one 
which  even  the  governments  of  to^ay  are  obliged  to  face. 
It  is  not  BO  prominent  in  England  owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance there  of  the  small  peasantry,  and  the  early  re- 
moval of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  But  in  India  the  villt^ 
usurer  is  constantly  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  administra- 
tion;'" all  over  central  and  south-eaatem  Europe  he  is  a 
curse  to  every  district  to  which  he  comes ;°™  and  in  Austria 
and  Bussia  his  mischievous  energy  is  one  of  the  main  oauaes 
of  the  Anti-Semitic  movement.  A  modem  banking  authority, 
by  no  means  in  sympathy  with  mediteval  ideas  or  their 
modem  exponents,  has  nevertheless  declared  that  iu  what 
he  calls  "an  agricultural,  semi-harbaroUB  community,"  "the 
money-lender  does  more  harm  than  good."*"  This  was 
precisely  the  opinion  of  the  Church;  and  accordingly  it 
endeavoured  to  suppress  money-lending  for  gain  alto- 
gether. The  very  fact  that  we  hardly  meet  in  the  Middle 
Ages  with  such  instances  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by 
usurers  as  were  frequent  enough  in  modem  Europe  during 
the  brief  period  in  which  there  were  no  restrictions  ou  the 
usurer's  trade,  would  seem  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
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oombined  action  of  Churoli  and  State,  baoked  np  by  popnlu 

sympathy,  waa  successfiil.  The  mere  fact  that  Btatnteswete 
passed  against  usoiy  from  time  to  time,  with  the  usual  pes- 
simiatio  preamble,  no  more  proves  that  the  law  was  generally 
broken  thaa  the  irequent  new  oriminal  laws  of  modem  timea 
prove  that  all  men  are  thieves  or  murderers. 

So  long  as  the  conditions  remained  which  have  jost  been 
described,  the  canonist  doctrine  waa  but  "  the  legal,"  and, 
it  may  ba  added,  the  ethical  "expreseion  of  economic  con- 
ditions." "  It  implies,"  as  the  German  economic  historian, 
Arnold,  long  ago  said,  "  that  money  had  not  yet  the  charac- 
teristics of  capital."  *" 

But  with  the  growth  of  trade,  and  the  increase  of  oppor- 
tunities for  investment,  money  began  to  have  "the  oharao- 
teristicB  of  capital ;  "  it  began  to  represent  a  force  from  the 
employment  of  which  its  owner  could  expect  to  obtain  a 
revenue,  in  ways  other  than  by  loans  for  consrimption. 
Trade  found  ont  these  ways  for  itself,  first  and  foremost  by 
the  practice  of  partnership ;  then  by  the  purchase  of  rent- 
charges;  and  again  by  the  employment  of  loans  bearing 
interest  after  a  certain  period  of  gratuitous  use.  This  last 
method  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  so  long  as  it  was 
but  the  cloak  for  loans  for  purposes  of  consumption  furnished 
by  lenders  who  had  no  real  opportunity  to  make  an  equally 
profitable  productive  investment;  then,  when  it  could  ba 
fairly  urged  that  it  was  but  an  alternative  to  another  and 
productive  investment,  tha  disapproval  was  withdrawn. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  capital  waa 
craving  to  find  employment  in  the  way  of  ordinary  loans, 
and  that  it  only  adopted  these  methods  as  subterfuges 
pointed  out  by  the  canonists.  Even  now  considerable  sums 
of  capital  for  buaineas  purpoaes  are  not  usually  sought  by 
means  of  loans.*"     These  methods  were  what  trade  spon- 
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taneonsly  fonnd  out  for  itself;  the  canonists  did  do  more 
than  examine  and  jastify  them. 

Speaking  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, — the  oob- 
ditioQB  a  century  later  we  shall  discuss  in  a  sabaequent  section, 
— we  maj  fairly  say  that  these  methods  satisfied  business 
needs,  and  that  there  was  no  strong  demand  on  the  part  of 
those  eng^ed  in  trade  for  the  repeal  of  the  naury  prohibition. 
It  is  altogether  misleading  and  unfair,  then,  to  speak  of  the 
prohibition  as  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  employ- 
ment  of  capital.  So  far  as  wealth  was  intended  to  serve  as 
capital,  it  fonnd  ways  open  for  its  employment — ways  which 
were  adequate  for  the  time,  and  against  which  the  canonists 
had  not  a  word  to  say."' 

But  why,  it  will  be  urged,  still  keep  up  the  old  prohibi- 
tion ?  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  Tarious  juatifiable  methods 
for  the  investment  of  capital  were  not  devised  by  the 
canonists,  but  simply  brought  up  to  the  touchstone  of  thsir 
doctrine,  and  acquitted  of  sin,  the  question  could  hardly,  in 
1450.  have  presented  itself  in  such  a  form.  But  a  justification 
may  be  fairly  found  for  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  western  Europe  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  the  old  unchanging  pursuits  of 
agriculture  :  a  declaration  that  payment  conld  be  taken  for 
the  loan  of  money  would  have  meant  the  delivering  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  The  Chnrch,  oaring  for  the 
masBea  of  the  people,  for  the  weak  and  the  stupid,  might 
think  it  well  to  maintain  a  prohibition  which  imposed  no 
restriction  on  the  activity  of  the  traders  in  the  towns,  who 
were  well  enough  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
original  prohibition  had  really  aimed  at  preventing  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  economically  strong.  The 
gradual  exemption  from  the  prohibition  of  methods  of  em.- 
jiloying  money  which  did  not  involve  oppreasiun,  instekd^ 
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obscuring  the  original  principle,  may  be  said  to  have  brought 
it  out  more  olearly.  As  the  groat  jurist,  Ihering,  has  said, 
"  The  exception  is  frequently  only  the  way  in  whioh  a  prin- 
oiple  renewH  its  yonth.""  When,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bentham  and  Benthamite  eoonomiats,  modem  states  did  at 
last  think  they  could  remove  every  reetriotioii  in  the  use  of 
money,  experience  very  quickly  showed  them  that  what  was 
safe  enough  for  business  men  was  dangerous  for  the  peasant, 
and  the  source  of  perpetual  social  evil.  And  when  the 
canonist  doctrine  is  accused  of  muddle-headed  stupidity,  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  it  had  not  already  arrived  at  that 
sharp,  olear-cut  principle,  distinguishing  between  the  legiti- 
mate and  the  illegitimate  use  of  money-power,  far  which 
modern  economists  and  jnriets  are  still  seeking. 

§  72.  In  the  preceding  seotiona  wo  have  followed  the 
history  of  canonist  opinion  on  the  varions  forms  of  contract 
for  the  investment  of  capital,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  remains  now  to  sketch  its  subsequent 
development,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  position  of 
European  thought  at  the  time  when  the  first  distinct  breach 
with  older  principles  was  made  in  English  legislation.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  first  the  course  of  discussion  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  then  that  among  Protestant  divines. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siiteenth  century  there  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  probability 
that  theologians  would  see  their  way  to  a  direct  justifioation 
of  interest-bearing  loans  for  business  purposes.  We  have 
seen  that,  according  to  the  canonist  view  of  partnership, 
it  was  perfectly  lawful  for  a  person  who  could  contribute 
capital  to  a  bnsiness,  and  did  not  care  to  contribute  any,  or 
a  proportionate  share,  of  the  labour  of  superintendence,  to 
place  (iie  capital  in  the  hands  of  another,  contracting  to 
receive  part  of  the  profit.     The  amount  of  the  profit  i 
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often  fixed  at  same  definite  rate;  and  it  was  tacitly  u 
stood,  aod  often  aotnally  stated,  that  the  priiicipal  should  t 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  enterprise  or  of  some  specified 
period.  But  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  partnership 
that  the  interest  should  bo  paid  only  if  it  had  been  earned, 
and  the  principal  itself  returned  only  if  the  undertaking  bad 
prospered.  The  canonist  doctrine  wonld  have  condemned 
the  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  compel  a  merchant  who 
had  failed  in  his  enterprise  either  to  pay  interest,  or  even 
to  restore  the  principal. 

But  it  must  at  last  have  become  apparent  to  all  who  bad 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  business  life  that  the  riskier  the 
undertaking,  the  larger  would  be  the  return  for  which  an 
investor  would  stipulate  in  case  of  success.  The  merchant 
whose  position  was  eucb  that  an  investing  partner  ran 
scarcely  any  risk,  could  make  better  terms  for  himself;  and 
still  better  if  he  could  give  some  legal  security  that  he 
would  return  the  capital.  The  older  form  of  partnership 
was  useful  so  long  as  trade  was  altogether  uncertain  in  ita 
chances ;  now  that  it  was  becoming  more  stable,  some  ar- 
rangement was  necessary  whioh  should  he  more  in  accordance 
with  altered  conditions.  It  was  considerations  and  forces 
of  this  kind  which  led,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  contractus  trinua,  or  triple  oontract.  An  ordinary 
contract  of  partnership  sharing  risk  and  profit  was  justifiable; 
so  also  was  a  oontract  of  assurance.  A  man  could  enter  into 
partnership  with  B  ;  he  could  insure  himself  with  C  against 
the  loss  of  his  capital ;  and  he  could  insure  himself  with  D 
against  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  profit.  If  aU  this  waa 
morally  justifiahlo,  why  should  not  A  make  the  three  con- 
tracts with  the  same  man  B?  or,  to  put  it  in  a  different  way, 
why  should  not  A  place  a  certain  aum  in  the  bands  of  5» 
agreeing  to  receive  only  a  low  rate  of  interest,  in  considt 
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tiooof  a  promlaa  onB's  part  (a)  to  restore  tbe  capital,  and  ( 
to  pay  a  particular  rate  of  interefit  in  any  case,  whether  tl 
gains  were  high,  low,  or  even  absent.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair 
to  say,  as  eome  writers  have  done,  that  the  exmiraafna  irinitt 
was  from  the  first  a  mere  subterfuge  to  escape  the  canonical 
prohibition  of  usury  ;  we  oan  readily  perceive  how  it  might 
naturally  be  suggested  by  the  prevailing  practices  of  part- 
nership and  assurance ;  but,  nevertheless,  under  the  forms  of 
partnership,  the  contract  had  become  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  loan  on  interest ;  the  essential  element  in  partnership, 
participation  in  rist,  had  been  contracted  away.  Yet  there 
were  [not  wanting  theologians  who  argued  in  defence  of 
such  a  bargain.  The  first  of  any  importance  was  probably 
AngeluB  de  Clavasio,""  who  issued  in  1476^'°  a  SHmma  de 
Casibus  Conscientice  for  the  use  of  confessors,  which  became 
exceedingly  popular,  and  was  known  as  the  Summa  Angelica. 
Of  this  work  as  many  as  twenty  editions,  if  not  more,  were 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Venice,  Nuremburg,  and 
Straseburg,  and  several  others  appeared  early  in  the  six- 
teenth; ""  BO  that  his  teaching  undoubtedly  reached  a  wide 
circle.  In  Germany  it  was  propagated  by  the  most  in- 
fluential teacher  at  the  new  university  of  Tiibingen,  Gabriel 
Biel,  who  incorporated  the  paragraph  of  Angelus  on  tha 
subject  verbatim  in  his  Corameniary  on  ihe  Seniences,^'  of 
which  also  several  editions  appeared,— one  unaltered  as  late 
aa  1574.  Biel  himself  died  in  1495;  but  the  tradition  of 
his  instruction  was  doubtless  still  strong  at  Tiibingen  when 
the  young  Eck,  who  was  afterwards  to  obtain  notoriety  as 
the  antagonist  of  Luther,  appeared  there  as  a  student.  It 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  him  any  peculiar 
originality,  when  some  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  J 
the  champion  of  the  triple  contract.  Academic  disputa-  J 
tions  were  the  fashion  of  the  age  ;  and  Eck,  who  had  bee 
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professor  of  theology  at  Ingoletadt  in  1510,  and  was  bni 
to  diBtinguiah  himaelf.  doubtless  looked  around  for  i 
Bubjeot  of  general  interest  which  might  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  dialectic  skill.  The  question  of  usury  was 
one  which  lay  ready  to  hie  hand ;  and  a  theologian  of  ability 
who  was  ready  to  argue  for  a  relaxation  of  the  old  prohibition 
was  sure  of  popularity  with  the  business  men  and  tiuaaoieis 
of  the  time.  Moreover,  the  more  lai  view  of  partnership, 
though  it  had  not  generally  oommended  itself  to  theological 
and  canonist  opinion,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  held  by 
divines  of  great  repute,  Angelas 
identifying  himself  with  the  ne 
Accordingly,  in  1514,  he  lectured  o 
Ingolstadt ; "'  and  in  the  autumn  he  engaged  in  a  disputation 
at  Augsburg  with  a  number  of  Carmelite  divines,  in  whioh 
he  was  popularly  understood  to  maintain  that  a  merchant 
(i.e.  a  man  who  had  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
not  merely  for  conBumption)  might  justly  be  expected  to  pay 
five  per  cent."'  The  controversy  excited  very  general  atten- 
tion. The  more  rigid  canonists  everywhere  took  up  arms  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  Ect's  diocesan,  forbade  any  further 
discussion  in  his  dioeeee ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  con- 
sulted the  faculty  of  his  university,  which  replied  that,  al- 
though scholars  might  lawfully  discuss  points  not  yet  decided 
by  the  Church,  it  was  expedient  to  abstain  from  maintaining 
propositions  which  had  an  appearance  of  unseemliness.'" 

Undeterred  by  this  rebuff,  Kck  determined  to  appeal 
to  the  highest  authority  in  canon  law,  the  University  of 
Bologna;  and,  in  1515,  he  made  an  expedition  thither,  at 
the  expense,  we  are  significantly  told,  of  the  great  German 
financiers,  the  Euggers.^'"  He  tells  us,  in  his  amusing 
account  of  the  expedition,  that  as  the  jurisconsults  wOTe< 
always  at  variance  with  the  theologians  about  usury,  4 
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took  care  to  inform  the  law  faculty  of  hit  appro&ohiug  ' 
visit,  and  to  bespeak  their  sympathy.'"  Of  tho  disputation 
itself,  he  only  telle  us  that  it  lasted  fivo  houra ;  thut  hia 
opponent  was  the  doan  of  the  theological  faculty,  who  wna 
also  prior  of  the  DomiDicana  (an  oi^er  which  diatinguiiheil 
itself  by  the  severe  view  it  took  of  the  usury  law)  j  aud 
that  he  was  supported,  among  others,  by  a  celebrated  jurist. 
No  official  decision,  apparently,  was  arrived  at;  yet  tha 
warden  of  the  FranoiseanB  (an  order  always  ready  to 
espouse  the  opposite  side  to  the  Dominicans),  two  of  tho  pro- 
fessors of  theology,  and  the  chief  pmfoBscir  of  oanou  law, 
Joannes  Crotua,  went  Bo  far  as  to  put  their  namoB  to  Eok'a 
thesis  in  token  of  their  approbation."" 

Eok  seemB  to  have  been  content  with  hia  NnnoMa,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  his  attention  was  directed  to  tho  ntlll  ' 
more  exciting  Lutheran  controversy.  But  tho  dlsoiiBsioa  , 
at  Bologna  certainly  attracted  much  attention ;  as  Is  uhowti 
by  the  satirical  reference  in  the  contemporary  JljiiHulm  Ob' 
aearorum  Virorum,  to  "  the  favonr  which  usury  now  recolvM 
JTom  theology." '"'  And  the  position  of  Uok  was  ut  oiioo 
adopted  by  one  of  tho  foremost  theologians  of  I'urlH,  Jolin 
Major,  and  incorporated  in  the  new  edition  of  liU  com- 
menfary  on  the  Senteneea  which  appeared  iu  thin  very  year. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  iiaiise  for  a  time  and  nutloo    ' 
the  way  in  which  the  question  in  pruitontcd  by  Major;  and 
this  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first  plaoe,  llion)  ia  aomn  iittla   ' 
doubt  88  to  the  exaot  prcpoaitlon   maintained  by   [Ock  at   I 
Bologna,  and  the  statement  of  M^or  ou  tlia  point  in  derfveil 
from  the  account  given  by  OrotUH,  who  liad  hlinaulf  buan 
present.    And  a  second  reanon  in  that  Major  may  rnlrty  bs 
claimed  as,  in  a  seuue,  a  BritiMli  divine.     Mujur  waa  liurn 
about  14S9,  in  Korth  Berwick  ;  stildiiid  for  a  sliorl  tim 
Cambridge;  became,  aa  oarly  an  tho  opanlng  yiinn  of  tlia  ' 
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aizteenth  centni;,  one  of  the  moet  Ikmons  proE^Baon  .jl 
theology  of  Paria  ;  frequently  visited  ScoUand — onoe  J 
1515,  the  date  of  the  pnhlicalion  of  the  edition  of  ] 
coramentariee  above  referred  to ;  spent  seven  years  in 
land  (1518-1525),  lectaring  at  Glaagow  and  S.  Andi 
and  finally  returned  to  his  native  country  (1531), 
became  Provost  of  the  College  of  S.  Salvator  in  1535,  i 
office  which  ht.  held  until  his  death  in  1549  or  1550. 
we  further  notice  that  Major  was  invited  by  Woleey  J 
become  a  professor  at  bis  new  foundation  at  Oxford,  we  a 
estimate  the  weight  which  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  vsA 
have  carried.*" 

The  matter  is  thus  stated  by  Major  :  "  That  very  lea 
theologian,  John  Eck,  pro-chancellor  of  the  university  ofS 
golatadt,  once  put  a  certain  question  on  a  point  of  ooi 
before  our  faculty,  for  its  approval  or  disapproval, 
inasmuch  as  the  doctors  of  out  faoulty,  owing  to  varii 
obstacles,  were  not  brought  together  upon  the  question,  1 
faculty  arrived  at  no  decision.     Wherefore,  with  the  kiudj 
permission   (of  the    reader),  I  will   give   ray  ov 
on  the  matter :  first  patting  the  case,  which  is 
.  .  .  The  case  is  put  still  more  clearly  by  John  OrotusJ 
Montferrat,  the  professor  of  pontifical  law  at  Bologna; 
us  John  Eek  held  a  public  disputation  on  the  subject  \ 
Bologna   in   the   presence  of    Crotns,    it   is    probable  1' 
Crotua  and    Eck  agree  in  the  way  ihey  state  it. 
having  a  certain  aura  of  money  at  his  disposal,  bnt  \ 
ignorant  of  business,  does  not  venture  to  engage  ! 
lest  his  patrimony  should  be  diminished  from  want  c 
perienoe.      Moreover,  he   is  unable   to   find  in   the  nii 
any  rent-charges    on    land    which    happen    to    suit 
Aocordinglj  this  prudent  man,  who  is  anxious  for  the  | 
servntion  of  bis  wealth,   entrusts    the   aforesaid   earn  1 
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certain  Gaius,  an  honest  aad  upright  merchant,  who  is  wont 
to  ma^e  great  profit  from  his  bueitiess,  with  the  teqiiest 
that  he  will  trade  with  it.  Gaius,  however,  for  various 
reasons,  does  not  care  to  receive  Titius  as  a  full  partner 
(/i7era%,  '  to  receive  him  to  profit  and  to  loss "),  and  agrees 
■with  him  that  his  capital  shall  be  safe,  and  that  ha  (Titiua) 
shall  take  as  his  share  of  the  profit — -the  amount  of  whioh  is 
uncertain — five  per  cent.  It  is  also  agreed  that  each  of  the 
contracting  partiee  shall  he  free  to  dissolve  the  partnership 
when  he  pleases,  on  giving  three  months'  notice.  The 
dispute  then  is :  Is  this  contract  a  fair  and  lawful  one,  so 
that  Titius  is  not  hound  in  conscience  to  restore  the  five 
per  cent  ?  " 

"  On  this  queslion,"  Major  says,  "  I  will  lay  down  two 
conclusions.  The  first  is  that  the  contract  is  not  usurious 
hut  permissible.  For  it  is  equivalent  to  the  combination  of 
three  contraots,  each  lawful  in  itself,  and  not  contrary  one 
to  the  other ;  whereof  the  first  is  simple  partnership,  the 
second  is  a  contract  of  insurance,  the  third  ia  the  sale  of  an 
uncertain  gain  for  a  certain."  And  his  second  conclusion, 
which  follows  from  the  first,  and  may  be  given  without 
his  additional  arguments,  is  that  the  contract  remains  a  true 
partnerahip.™ 

Some  points  in  this  exposition  deserve  attention,  lUlajor, 
following  Eok,  is  careful  to  suppose  (1)  that  the  investor 
is  actuated  merely  by  a  prudent  desire  to  preserve  what  ho 
already  has,  and  not  by  a  sinful  lust  for  gain;  (2)  that  the 
i-eoipient  is  described  as  a  merchant,  and  m  making  gain 
by  lawful  exertion  (and  therefore  not  himself  engaged  in 
usurious  transactions) ;  (3)  that  this  merchant  is  spoken  of 
as  one  who  is  known  to  be  making  profit,  and  not  one  whoso 
necessities  have  led  him  to  borrow.  It  will  be  observed, 
further,  that  the  third  contract  is  called  "  a  sale  of  uncertain 
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for  certaia  gain" — just  as  a  man  might  agree  beforehand  1 
sell  his  oatch  of  fish,  whatever  it  might  he,  for  a  1 
amount.      The   transaction,    however,    is   Hnbatantially   1 
same  as  an  inHuranoe,  and  other  writers  preferred  to  ri 
it  in  that  light. 

With  Buoh  authorities  as  Angelas,  Biel,  and  Majoi 
the  support  of  the  canonists  and  many  of  the  theologianB 
Bologna  on  its  side,  the  view  which  allowed  the  triple  O 
tract  would  almost  certainly  have  gained  general  accepta 
among  Catholic  canonists  even  id  the  sixteenth  oentury,  hd 
it  not  been  for  the  Catholic  Reaction,    The  Catholic Eeaotii 
was  in  many  respects  a  return  to  the  severer  moral  standu 
of  earlier  ages ;  and  the  tendency  of  Catholic  reformers,^ 
as  of  the  Protestant  reformers  when  they  began  their  woil 
— was  to  apply  the  rigid  rules  of  an  earlier  time  to  c 
ditions  to  which  they  were  no  longer  applicable, 
vinoial  synod  at  Milan, — where  the  counter-reformation  fi 
gained  a  firm  foothold, — ordained  as  early  as  1565  that  i 
contract  should  be  made  under  the  forms  of  partnership  I 
which  the  return  of  the  principal  should  be  guaranteed  j' 
and  finally,  in  1536,  the  bull  DeteslabiliB  of  Sixtus  V.  c 
demned  every  sort  of  promise  by  one  of  two  partners  ^ 
restore  the  capital  iinimpaired,      During  the  later  part  t 
the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  contractus.trinua  waa  h 
to  be  sinful  by  most  Catholic  theologians.     But  though  t 
Beaction  was  able  to  bring  about  a  temporary  change  I 
theological  opinion,  it  could  but  delay  for  a  time  the  genei 
movement  of  thought.    That  particular  form  of  contract  h 
already  become  general  in  business  ;  it  had  been  expound* 
and  justified  even  in  the  second  half  of  the  oentury  by  a 
least  one  great  canonist,  Navarrus ;  "^  and  the  bull  Detei 
bilU  oould  be  easily  explained  away.     It  was  argued  that  ti 
that  the  bull  had  prohibited  was  a  bare  promise  to  restored 
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capital,  and  not  a  definite  oontraot  of  inBurance  ;  "*  and  also 
tbat  as  it  expreesly  spoke  of  the  borrower  as  poor  and  needy.  It 
could  not  tonoh  caaee  where  he  was  aproeperouB  merchant."" 
And  acaordingly  the  triple  contract  found  increasing  favour 
with  moralista,— especially  with  Jesuit  moralists,  who  were 
anxiona  to  prevent  the  moral  standards  of  the  Chnrok  from 
coming  into  too  violent  a  collision  with  the  necessities  of 
everyday  life ;  it  was  defended  by  university  faculties  ;  and 
from  the  begiimiog  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
allowed  by  so  large  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  tbat  no 
inveetor  who  saw  an  opportunity  of  making  a  profitable 
agreement  with  a  man  in  bueinees  need  any  longer  be 
deterred  by  religious  scruples.  The  only  precaution  to  be 
observed  was  to  describe  the  contract  as  a  partnership  and 
not  as  a  loan.^*^  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  even 
the  theory  of  the  triple  contract  did  not  cover  the  case  of 
loans  which  were  made  to  the  poor  and  not  for  business 
purposes.  If  the  Churoh  had  taken  the  step  which  now 
looks  to  us  BO  obvious  a  oonseqnence  of  its  action,  and  had 
withdrawn  its  opposition  to  loans  ae  such,  it  would  have 
Boemed  to  itself  to  be  giving  up  the  only  ground  on  whioh 
it  oould  condemn  tbo  iniqoitouB  exploitation  of  the  needy. 

§  73.  The  readiness  shown  by  many  of  the  tbeologiaae  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  allow  the  payment  of  a  moderate  in- 
terest is  doubtless  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  history  of 
the  monleg  pielatis,  institutionB  which,  though  they  apparently 
never  appeared  in  England,  must  have  had  an  important 
indirect  influence  on  English  opinion  through  their  effect  on 
foreign  writers. 

The  mons  pieUUie  had  itself  been  suggested  by  an  older 
practice  whioh  had  occasioned  much  diaoussion  among 
canonists  and  theologians;  and  that  was  the  system  of 
public  debt  resorted  to  by  many  Italian  states.'"'     The  great 
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topublicB,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  Had  found  themseln 
ooinjielled  to  demand  forced  loans  from  tteir  oitiiens,  and-4 
prevent  disBfttisfuction  by  paying  an  annual  intereet. 
practice  Gpread  to  the  other  etateB ;  and  the  transition  f 
cosy  from  cumpnlsory  loans  to  voluntary.  Tho  term  JUbiM, 
for  a  Bum  or  heap  of  money,  was  the  peculiar  Florentine 
term,  which  came  to  be  generally  adopted  elsewhere  in  tho 
sixteouth  century. 

Afl  to  the  propriety  of  paying  and  receiving  interest  on 
such  loans  there  waa  a  warm  controversy  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  became  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  different  religious  orders ;  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  throwing  the  weight  of  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  government  and  defending  the  whole  system, 
the  Auguatinians  attacking  it.  But  its  justification  was  not 
difficult  even  from  the  canonist  point  of  view  in  circam- 
stancee  such  as  those  of  the  Italian  cities.  Even  putting  on 
one  aide  the  considerations  that  the  loans  were  originally 
oompulaory,  i.e.  were  not  made  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and 
that  S.  Thamaa  himself  had  found  no  fault  with  a  grateful 
debtor  who  of  his  own  free  will  gave  a  present  to  hia  bene- 
factor, the  theory  of  imiertfi  ooold  quite  fairly  be  invoked 
in  its  defence.  The  ordinary  trader  in  Florence  who  was 
oompelled  to  transfer  some  of  his  coital  to  tho  stjite  did 
indeed  loee  what  he  woald  otberwise  have  gained  by  its 
iavastment ;  so  th«t  the  tnAgistratca  might  honestly  describe 
tho  pityuent  as  a  compenaMion  for  "  damnom  et  inteiesM." 
As  we  might  anticipate,  it  was  the  Florentine  theoksians 
who  set  themiselv«s  with  most  nal  to  work  ost  this  ai^o- 
ment.  Laurentioa  de  Bndolfis,  the  first  of  the  canmiista  to 
wnt«  a  s^^edal  tieatiae  on  usury  (1404),**  recognised  tiie 
right  of  the  state  to  onntraot  a  loan  and  to  pay  a 
for  it,  and  «v«b  jvnifiad  the  sale  of  sorenuMttt  ] 
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^V  the  bondholders, — a  right  f 

^^    severer  theologians.     But  a: 

this  last  point,  he  advised  good  Chri8tian§  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  such  traasactiona  as  possible.  8.  Antonine, 
Arohbishop  of  Florence  (d.  1459),  followed  Lanreutius.  Ho 
advised  the  clergy  not  to  treat  men  aa  uaurera  who  con- 
tinued to  pnrohase  government  bonds,  nor  to  put  obstaolea 
in  the  way  of  their  receiving  absolution,  and  he  wnmed 
preachers  to  be  carefnl  neither  to  lay  unoeoesBary  biird'<nH 
upon  the  oonscienoe  nor  to  enoourage  covetousness.  Hix 
attitude  was,  indeed,  precisely  like  that  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  present  towards  ordinary  loans:  it  doos  not 
deem  it  any  longer  wise  to  treat  them  as  neoessarily  iiinfnl 
in  themselves,  though  they  may  be  aiuful  in  pai'ticular  oir- 
oumstanoes.  S.  Antonine  still  nrged,  —  here  oubotng  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  time,— tliiit  to  buy 
government  bonds  in  oriler  to  gain  wealth  wna  Hiiifnl,  but 
not  when  they  were  purohased,  as  a  man  might  piirohntii!  a 
rent-charge,  simply  as  a  means  of  obtaining  n  huouvo  and 
steady  income  suitable  to  one's  rank."**  Wo  nro  assnrod 
by  a  writer  in  1460  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  systsm  of 
public  debt  was  already  recognizod  by  the  great  majority  , 
of  theologians  at  Paris, 

It  was  evidently  the  state  monfe*  whioh  iinggMted  to  tlio 
Franciscans  the  establishment  of  motUet pietatit  or  uharltaklo 
loan-funds,  from  which  loans  might  be  made  to  the  pimr,  on 
the  security  of  pledges  or  pawns.  The  firiit  of  thimo  was 
established  in  Orvieto  in  14C3 ;  a  second,  with  K|ie(;|nl  papal 
sanction,  at  Perugia  in  1407;  and  many  others  wore  icit  up 

I  before  the  end  of  the  century,™     At  first  almost  outircly    ' 
the  work  of  the   PrancisoanM,   most  of  thorn  rotiiinod  an    i 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  wtiro  managed  by  olergy.    Thfllr 
purpose   was  exclusively    philanthropic;  thoy  woro  Inilned 
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early   ^ttempti  to  deal  -with  tlie  s&ine  difficnltieB   as  1 
ooopcrative   banks   of  GenuaDy   and  Italy  are  now  \ 
created   to  meet,*''      The  very  fact  ihat  even  : 
timBB  tke  ordinary  operationB  of  the  money  market  do  i 
meet  tlie  need  of  credit  'which  is  felt  by  artiaanB  and  p 
&rmer8,  shows  how  very  salutary  enoh  instdtations  as  % 
Monte*  ^leiaiiM    must  have   been   when   they   began 
work. 

Bnt  even  with  papal  patronage  and  the  promisB  i 
Bpiritaal  and  temporal  advantages  to  those  who  ehonld  < 
scribe  towards  so  charitable  a  work,  the  managers  of  1 
numlea  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  small  charge  for  the 
loan  in  order  to  covet  working  expenses ;  and  then  the  attack 
began.  It  was  led  by  the  rival  order,  the  Dominicace ;  and 
the  most  thorough-going  and  forcible  expreaeion  was  given 
to  their  objectione  in  a  tractate  by  the  Dominioan  doctor, 
Thomas  de  Via,  better  known  by  his  later  title  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan.  And  the  point  of  his  argument  m.akee  as  see  that 
there  was  something  more  in  the  criticism  which  the  Fran- 
cieoan  "Social  Beform"  movement  met  with  than  mere 
jealonsy,  though  that  evidently  played  a  great  part,  ffither- 
to,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  the  payment  of  any  reoompensa 
for  the  use  of  money  had  only  been  jnstified  on  one  of  the 
following  aasamptions ;  either  (1)  that  the  recipient  of  the 
capital  was  in  poBseseion  of  a  revenue-producing  proper^ 
from  whioh  an  annnal  rant  could  proceed,  or  (2)  that  he 
employed  the  money  in  some  profit^bringing  bnsiness  («a 
in  the  theory  of  partnership),  or  at  any  rate  (3)  that  he 
had  the  loan  for  a  short  time  gratnitouely  (as  in  the  strict 
theory  of  interest) ;  and  in  every  case  it  was  assnmed  that 
the  recipient  was  tolerably  proeperons.  But  here  was  a  pay- 
ment asked  for  a  loan  (1)  from  the  very  beginning  of  th» 
period,  (2)  frum  a  poor  man,  who  obtained  it  for  the  r 
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his  immediate  wants,  and  waa  not  permitted  lo  trade  with  it. 
It  was  tbie  taking  of  payment  from  the  poor  and  needy  that 
Thomas  de  Vio  found  bo  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  older 
doctrine  of  usury.  But  the  Franciscans  might  fairly  reply 
that,— though  a  loan  without  payment  were  the  best  of 
all, — if  that  was  not  to  be  had,  a  loan  at  a  low  rate  from  a 
charitable  fund  was  better  than  recourse  to  the  prufcasional 
naurer.  And  this  was  the  judgment  of  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1515,  under  Leo  S.  Tbe  montes,  it  was  decided,  could 
rightly  demand  a  moderate  interest,  if  they  could  not  other- 
wise furnish  the  loan,  and  if  their  object  was  not  to  make 
gain,  but  to  cover  working  expenses.  The  council  added 
thereto  a  definitiou  of  usury  sammiug  up  most  of  the  modifi- 
cations which  the  doctrine  had  gradually  received  :  ■■  This  is 
the  proper  interpretation  of  nsury,  when  gain  is  sought  to  be 
aajuired  from  the  use  of  a  thing  nol  in  ittelf  fruitful  (such 
as  a  flock,  or  a  field),  without  lahour,  expense,  or  risk,  on  the 
part  of  the  lender." 

How  important  was  the  new  departure  in  the  canonist 
doctrine  brought  about  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
the  monteB  pielatts  is  very  evident.  Churchmen  were  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  payment  for  the  use  of 
money,  even  by  the  poor  who  could  make  no  busineas  invest- 
ment of  the  loan.  The  moral  distinction  tended  more  and 
more  to  become  one  between  excessive  demand  and  moderate 
demand,  rather  tlian  between  gratuitous  and  non -gratuitous 
loan.  The  doctrine  of  usury,  which  had  at  first  assumed  a 
rigid  form,  necessary  perhaps  for  the  Middle  Ages,  now 
began  to  shape  itself  in  accordance  with  a  broader  concep- 
tion of  the  oppressive  use  of  money-power ;  and  that  was 
all  that  the  Church  really  meant  by  stUl  clinging  to  the 
term  "  usury." 

§  74.  The  account  of  eoonomio  thought  in  the  present 
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chapter  is  nece^aarily  limited  to  tte  period  before  the  middle 
of  the  sisteeiitb  oenttiry ;  but  it  is  worth  while,  fur  the  Bake 
of  completeness,  to  ^lanco  at  the  modifioatiun  which  the 
dootnne  received  in  the  oourBe  of  the  next  fifty  j-ears. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  rent-oLargea 
(CenBus).  We  have  seen  that  in  the  fifteenth  centnry  the 
principle  bad  been  steadily  maintained  that  the  charge 
muBt  be  based  on  some  definite  income-bearing  property; 
it  must  be  a  cen>a»  realie.  But  as  early  as  1452  a  bull  of 
Nicholas  V.  bad  exempted  the  kisgdome  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily  from  the  "rigour"  of  this  condition.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  the  pope  that  the  people  of  those  countries  auSered 
so  greatly  from  usurious  loans  that  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil 
to  permit  them  to  make  rent- contracts  based  on  their  movable 
property,  or  indeed  on  their  general  credit;'^  to  permit,  in. 
fact,  what  was  known  as  a  cens^ta  personalia.  But  what  was 
thought  desirabU  in  Aragon  and  Sicily  was  thought  desirable 
elsewhere;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguiBbed  theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  inolmling  Major,,  and  Summenhart  of  Tabingen,*" 
began  to  defend  the  practice."*  But  here  again  the  counter- 
Beformation  brought  with  it  a  retam  to  severer  views ;  and 
the  bull  Onm  onus  of  Pius  V,,  in  1568,  once  more  declared  in 
the  clearest  possible  way  that  a  definite  fruit-bringing  basis 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  triple-contract,  the  reaction  came  too  late. 
The  moral  theologians  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  and  chief 
among  them  Molina  in  Spain  (b.  1535,  d,  ICOO),  Lessiua  in 
the  Netherlands  (b.  1554,  d.  1623),  and  Azorius  in  Germany 
(b.  1533,  d.  1603J,  set  themsBlves  to  minimize  the  purport  of 
the  bull.'"  Tbey  maintained  that  in  those  countries  where 
it  had  not  been  properly  published  it  was  not  in  force,  and 
accordingly  argued  that  it  had  no  validity  in  France,  the 
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F  ITetherlauds,  and  Germany ;  ia  the  two  Sicilies  its  opeiatioa 
was  Bus|«iided  by  a  liuLl  of  Gregory  XIII.  confirming  thitt  of 
Hioholas  V.""  Yet  both  pope  and  Jesuit  theologiatB  might 
have  spared  theuselves  the  trouble  they  had  taken  ;  for  tlie 
increasing  ease  of  obtaining  capital  on  other  conditions, — and 
those  more  generally  conveaient  than  in  the  form  of  e.e'nstix, — 
caused  the  practice  to  fall  gradually  into  disuse ;  and  the 
discussion  slowly  died  out.'"  The  easiest  method  of  obtain- 
ing capital  was  by  moans  of  a  loan  On  inferest  (in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  term),  when  once  the  doctrine  of  interest  had 
received  that  modification,  already  referred  to,  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  obligation  to  prove  mora  or  da/ay.  This 
modification  would  seem  to  have  been  for  the  first  time 
propounded  with  effect  upon  the  Catholic  side  by  Navarrus ;  *" 
though,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  was  reached  aboat  the  same 
time  on  the  Protestant  side  by  Melanothon.  Navarrus,  after 
a  distinguished  career  as  a  professor  of  canon  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Tolosa,  Salanianoa,  and  Coimbra,  came  to 
Rome,  and  there  resided  six  and  twenty  years,  till  his  death 
in  1586.*™  His  manual  for  confessors  enjoyed  a  high 
authority;  the  ecclesiastical  courts  began  to  waver  in  their 
decisions,  the  Genoese  Bota  even  laying  down  in  a  case 
which  aroused  much  controversy,  that  "the  consent  of  the 
parties  has  the  same  effect  as  delay ;  *"  and  the  newer  position 
was  elaborately  formulated  and  justified  in  the  great  treatise 
of  Sigismund  Soacoia  on  commercial  law  (1618).  Scaccia's 
treatise  received  the  papal  Imprimatur,  and  long  remained 
the  highest  authority  on  its  subject.'" 

With  this  conces^'ioa  made,  it  Is  apparent  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  practical  difference  between  payment  for  the 
use  of  money  (usura)  and  interest;  and  it  might  be  urged 
that  as  this  was  the  case,  it  would  be  weU  to  abandon  the 
doctrine  of  usury  altogether.     This  was  eubstantially  the 
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position  of  Mnlinteus;^  and  it  seeniB  difficult  to  find  t 
sufficient  jnstiScation  for  the  chaise  of  hereRf  which  "iSsS 
treatise  called  forth  (1546).  Bat  the  term  loan,  tnu^um,  had 
come  to  be  defined  as  involving  a  transference  of  ownerBhip,** 
and,  nntil  that  purely  legal  conception  was  shaken,  it  was 
naeleas  to  ask  that  canonists  should  recognize  the  justice  of 
payment  for  "  loans  "  to  nomine.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Holinsetis 
tried  to  show,  hy  a  return  to  the  older  Roman  law,  that  such 
a  conoeplion  of  mutuum  was  unsatisfactory.  The  term  interett 
may  aeem  to  us  to  have  become  but  a  synonym  for  usury; 
and  the  care  displayed  by  moat  of  the  aecolar  legislation  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Germany,'"  to  retain 
the  distinction,  and,  while  allowing  interest  or  rents,  to  con- 
tinue to  condemn  usury,  may  appear  mere  hypocrisy.  But 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  rough-and-ready  distinction 
between  interest,  as  a  moderate  payment,  and  usury  a^  an 
immoderate,  was  one  that  was  really  grounded  in  the  theory 
of  interest  itself,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  preferenoe 
felt  for  it.  For  interest  was  still  in  theory  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  which  the  lender  sustained  by  not  being  able 
to  invest  his  capital  himself,  i.e.  it  was  measured  not  by  the 
greed  of  the  lender  exploiting  the  needs  of  the  borrower, 
but  by  the  current  rate  of  business  profit. 

The  point  at  which  the  canonist  doctrine  had  arrived 
towards  the  end  of  the  centnry  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
most  interesting  manner  possible, — in  relation  to  a  concrete 
case;  and  this  case  is  the  more  instructive  since  it  furniflhes 
a  very  close  parallel  to  the  controversy  on  the  same  snbjeot 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  1553,  Albert 
V.  of  Bavaria,  in  the  amended  Bavarian  code  issued  in  that 
year,  declared  the  permissibility  of  a  census  annuus  pro  pe- 
cuniis  muluatis,  i.e.  an  annual  rent  (or  return)  for  money 
lent,  so  long  as  it  was  not  excessive.'"     The  breach  with 
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older  tradition   wMoh    this    involved  lay  in   the  use   of 

the  term  mt((uo(M,  or  "  loaned ; "  a  census  personalu  in  itself 
was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ooming  to  be  recognized  as 
allowable.  The  example  of  Albert  was  soon  followed  in 
several  of  the  Protestant  States,  snoh  as  Saxony  (1S72), 
Meoklenbnrg  (1572),  and  Brandenburg  (1573).  But  his 
BncoBBsor,  William  V., — whose  sympathy  with  the  counter- 
Reformation  is  indicated  by  his  title,  "the  Pious,"— felt  his 
oonscience  ill  at  ease,  and  after  in  vain  seeking  a  nnanimooB 
and  unambiguous  opinion  from  the  theologians  both  of 
Ingolatadt  and  of  Borne,  at  last  laid  the  question,  in  1580, 
before  Gregory  XIII.  "Was  the  contract  commonly  en- 
tered into  in  Germany  allowable?  which  ran  as  follows  r 
Titiua,  having  a  certain  sum  of  money,  hands  it  over  to 
Sempronins^a  man  of  any  position  In  life  yon  please," 
[this  to  avoid  the  restriction  which  might  have  beeo  sug- 
gested, had  some  such  term  as  "  merchant "  been  employed], 
"  for  no  defined  purpose,  but  to  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  debtor,"  [this,  again,  to  state  the  question  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  avoid  the  restrictions  involved  in  borrowing  for 
trade  purposes],  "on  the  following  condition,  that  Titiua 
should  have  the  right,  by  contract  and  legal  obligation, 
sometimes  expressed  in  one  form,  sometimes  in  another," 
[i.e.  not  necessarily  under  the  form  of  eenstig  personalia,  or 
eocietoi,  or  interesge],  "  to  receive  every  year,  so  long  as  the 
said  sum  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Sempronius,  five  per  cent., 
and  at  the  end  the  whole  of  the  capital  sum,"  [i.e.  witboat 
risk]."**  The  reply  of  Gregory,  following  the  report  of  a 
commission  of  theologians,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  oon- 
traot,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented,  was  usurious, 
since  it  could  not  be  treated  as  anything  but  a  loan.  But 
this  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  condeLuoing  all  agreements 
to  pay  five  per  cent. ;  they  were  allowable  if  they  took 
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I  either  of  a  oontraot  of  partnership,  with  seourity  of 
capittil  and  fixed  profit  (the  triple  contract) ;  or  of  a  par- 
chaae  of  rent-charge,  or  of  a  contiaot  for  legitimate  interest. 
Aooordingly,  in  1585,  the  duke  restored  the  old  prohibition 
of  loans,  but  at  the  same  time  caused  a  iiamber  of  forms  of 
lawful  contracts  to  be  drawn  up  aad  published.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  apt  to  appear  absurd  to  modem  readers ;  yet  there 
was,  after  all,  a  practioal  dilititiction  between  authorizing 
eoery  Wrtd  of  loan  under  all  eireumtlancea,  and  authorizing 
a  certain  number  of  wayg  of  inventing  money,  eaoh  of  which 
remained  sabject  to  conditions  which  the  Choroh  might 
still  endeavour  to  enforce.*" 

§  75.  Engtifih  thought,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was, 
however,  less  Utelj'  to  be  affected  by  the  later  Catholio 
oatLoniut  doctrine  than  by  Protestant  and  Reformed  opinion ; 
and  it  is  to  that  we  must  now  turn.  The  reforming  move- 
ment did  not  at  first  take  the  direction  which  we  might 
perhaps^  priori  anticipate;  it  did  not  assail  the  doctrine 
of  usury  just  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  caDoniiit  and 
scholastic  teaching,  great  as  was  the  repugnanoe  whioh 
Luther  and  many  other  of  the  early  reformers  felt  towards 
the  systematic  instruction  of  the  theological  schools.  The 
haired  of  nsury  was  so  ingrained  in  the  people  that  a 
peasant's  son  like  Luther  oould  hardly  be  free  from  it ;  and  tho 
enthusiasm  fur  moral  reform,  which  was  a  main  cause  of  the 
new  religious  movement,  reverted  naturally  to  earlier  and 
severer  standards.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Luther  at  first 
took  up  a  far  more  intraneigeant  attitude  than  the  Catholic 
theologians  themselves;  and  it  ie  not  improbable  that  the 
fine  severity  of  his  utterances  helped  to  deter  the  Catholio 
theologians  tbemselvea  from  positions  to  which  they  were 
already  tending.  It  is  diflScnlt  to  define  his  attitude  with 
any  very  great  precision ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tJ 
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■  lie  bad  a  minute  acqnaintanoe  with  tbe  literature  of  the 
Bnbject  j  and  it  is  evident  that  ia  tbe  pupular  mind,  with 
which  Luther  was  in  sympathy,  the  various  ideas  of  interest 
and  rent-charge  (or  annuity)  were  by  no  means  so  distinot 
&om  one  another  as  they  were  in  tbe  text-books.  Luther'e 
position  may,  however,  perhaps  be  stated  thus :  be  abominated 
and  vehemently  attacked  all  forme  of  usury  in  wliioh  any 
payment  was  demanded  from  the  deserving  poor  for  the  uee 
of  money.  But  from  peraona  able  to  pay  be  would  permit 
payment  to  be  received  in  the  two  caseu  of  tmt-tharije 
{e&axva,  zins)  and  inleredl,  interpreted  in  their  original  and 
most  narrow  sense.  Tbe  census,  or  rent-charge,  was  justi- 
fiable only  when  it  was  based  on  a  definite  piece  of  land, 
when  the  rate  was  low,  and  when  the  investor  shared  in  tbe 

I  riska  to  which  the  land  was  subject,  guch  as  those  due  to  the 
Beasons."'  He  altogether  objected  to  the  practice  by  which 
towns  contracted  loans  on  the  general  eecurity  of  their  com- 
munal lands  without  attaching  the  obligation  to  definite 
areas;  and,  aa  we  might  anticipate,  he  absolutely  condemned 
the  placing  of  a  charge  upon  so  intangible  a  thing  as  an 
artisan's  skill — the  so-called  ceiwin  pergonaliB.'"  Interest, 
again,  be  allowed  only  in  the  sense  of  compensation  for  loss 
(or  gain  sacrificed)  by  the  non-return  of  a  loan  at  a  stipu- 
lated time ;  but  even  then  it  must  be  a  real  damnum  emergens 
or  lacrum  ceMana  that  was  compensated  for,  and  tbe  payment 
must  be  a  moderate  one,''"  In  bis  earlier  writings,  indeed, 
Luther  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  tbe  theory  of  interest 
was  a  mere  pretext ;  no  man  could  so  certainly  count  on 
making  a  profit  with  hia  own  money  that  he  could  justly  con 
tract  to  receive  compensation  for  foregoing  the  use  of  it.*" 

It  was  Melancthon  who  first,  on  the  Protestant  side, 
realized  what  were  the  oonsequenaes  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  interest  under  the  new  conditions  made 
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poBsible  by  modem  commerce,  Theold  doctrine  itaelf  hen 
ready  enough  to  defend,  and  he  addnced  in  its  support  all 
the  well-worn  argnments  about /un^Vj/ea  and  eoiuumpfibles, 
retention  of  ownership,  etc.*"  But,  then,  he  recognized  the 
validity  of  interest  mnch  more  unreeervedly  than  Luther. 
As  to  the  compenfiation  for  domntHn  eatergens  he  had  no 
doubt ;  and  be  followed  the  canonists  of  the  previous  century 
in  accepting  without  scrapie  the  claim  for  luetwrn  eestaai 
when  it  came  from  iiiTOBtors  who  were  in  a  position  to  win 
profit  in  trade.™  With  the  multiplication  of  opportunities 
for  profitable  hnsinesB  ventures,  all  who  were  in  a  position 
to  lend  money  came  into  this  category.  But  Melanothon 
went  beyond  the  earlier  canonists,  and,  like  his  contemporary 
NavarruB,  was  ready  to  allow  that  interest  might  justly  be 
demanded  even  when  there  was  no  delay  in  repayment,  i.e. 
that  it  might  be  bargained  for  from  the  very  day  that  the 
luan  was  contracted.™  The  only  reservations  he  had  to 
make  were  that  the  interest  should  be  moderate,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  just  men,  or  "  the  judge," — an  opinion 
■which  doubtless  helped  to  bring  abont  the  limitation  of  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  by  the  public  authority, — and  that  no 
recompense  should  be  paid  when  the  lender  would  not  really 
have  been  able  to  make  as  great  a  gain  himself. 

The  final  breach  with  the  mediteval  doctrine  among  those 
outside  the  Boman  Communion  came  from  Calvin,  who,  in  a 
celebrated  letter  to  CEcoIampadius  (first  printed  in  ISTS),"" 
followed  the  French  jurist  Dumoulin  (or  Molin feus)  in  deny- 
ing that  a  payment  for  the  use  of  money  was  in  itself  sinfaL 
He  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  regarding  money  as  barren, 
when  it  was  possible  to  purchase  with  it  property  &om 
which  a  revenue  could  he  obtained.  The  judgment  of  Calvin 
was  certainly  of  much  influence  in  weakening  the  old  repng- 
)  to  usury ;  especially  a^  the  great  commercial  people 
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of  ilie  next  century,  the  Dutch,  chanoed  to  be  Galvinista, 
Moreover,  it  is  at  onoe  apparent  that  a  justification  of  usury 
itself  was  far  more  impreBsive  than  the  allowance  of  any 
nnmber  of  exceptions.  Calvin's  teaching  was,  therefore,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  European 
thought.  But  it  is  seldom  observed  that  Calvin's  attitude 
towards  any  particular  transaction  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  either  of  Melancthon  or  of  the 
average  contemporary  Catholic  theologian.  This  is  evident 
from  Calvin's  own  words : 

"  Although  1  do  not  visit  usuries  {payments  for  the  uaa 
of  money)  with  wholesale  condemnation,  I  cannot  give  them 
my  indiscriminate  approbation,  nor,  indeed,  do  I  approve 
that  any  one  should  make  a  business  of  money-lending. 
Usury  for  money  may  lawfully  be  taken  only  under  the 
following  conditions,  and  not  otherwise."  Among  these 
conditions  are :  "  That  usury  should  not  be  demanded  from 
men  in  need;  nor  is  it  lawfnl  to  force  any  man  to  pay 
usury  who  is  oppressed  by  need  or  calamity,"  and  "  he  who 
receives  a  )oau  on  usury  should  make  at  least  as  much  for 
himself  by  his  labour  and  care  as  be  obtains  who  gives  the 
loan." 

Calvin  very  clearly  realized  the  danger  of  appearing  to 
give  a  general  approbation  to  the  taking  of  payment  for  the 
USB  of  money.  He  begins  his  letter  by  remarking  that  "  he 
had  learnt  from  the  example  of  others  how  dangerous  a 
business  it  is  to  give  an  opinion."  "  For  if  we  altogether 
condemn  usuries  we  shall  impose  severer  restrictions  upon 
consciences  than  the  Lord  Himself  desired ;  while,  if  we 
make  the  least  concession,  many  will  "use  it  as  a  pretext,  and 
will  snatch  at  a  bridleless  license,  which  can  never  after* 
wards  be  checked  by  any  moderation  or  exception,"  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  letter  was  ever  intended  for  publication. 
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Calvin  telle  CBnolampadiua  that  to  him  alone  be  wonld  no4 

hesitate  to  apeak  his  mind;    but  (Euolampadins  asks  th( 
advice  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  and  Calvin  hesitates.     He  onl^ 
ooQsente  to  give  an  answer  on  condition  that  (Eoolampadia 
aboold  pay  a  pru<lent  regard   to  his  friend's  oharaoter  iB-fl 
oommunicating  it  to  him. 

What  Calvin  feared  took  place.  In  after  centaries  Cal-4 
vin's  great  authority  was  invoked  for  the  wide  propoaitioj 
that  to  take  reward  for  the  loan  of  money  was  never  sinfol'] 
and  a  couple  of  his  eentences  were  taken  from  their  conterl 
and  quoted  without  regard  to  the  conditions  by  which  thq 
were  Hmit«d.  Hia  carefally  qualified  approval  of  the  claia 
for  usury  when  it  was  made  by  onebusineas  man  on  anothoB 
was  wrested  into  an  approval  of  every  sort  of  contract  o 
oeming  the  loan  of  money ;  and  Eeformed  and  Proteata 
theologians  remained  quite  as  far  off  as  the  Catholic  theolo 
gians  were  from  any  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  just  use  <j 
money-power. 

§  76.  The  movement  of  thought  in  the  rest  of  West 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  ( 
tainly  shared  in  by  England.  Until  English  mediiBTl 
commercial  law  has  received  more  attention  than  it  has  a 
present,  it  will  be  impossible  to  define  the  precise  relation  O 
the  oonfeaaional  and  the  ecclesiaatical  courts  towards  bu| 
nesB  practice.  It  may  be  desirable,  however,  to  iUustrSi^ 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  uaury  proper — a  feelingf* 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  an  allowance  of  various  con- 
tracts which  to  us  arc  hardly  distinguishable  from  loans  for 
reward,  but  which  did  not  look  bo  to  the  men  of  the 
time.  The  first  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  Tiert  Plow- 
man (of  which  the  first  text  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1362, 
and  which  was  worked  over  again  and  supplemented  in 
1377  and  1393).     As  usual  in  mediieval  treatises  on  moral 
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theology,  tfae  author  deals  with  anoh  BnbjectB  under  the 
head  of  Avariee,  one  of  the  Boven  deadly  sins.  He  makes 
eaoh  of  the  seven  pretient  hia  confession.  The  confeseion 
of  jlrariee  affords  an  enteFtaining  picture  of  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  As  apprentice  ha  learnt  to  Ho  and  to  weigh 
goods  wickedly,  and  he  continued  his  ednoation  in  evil  at 
the  great  fairs  of  Winchester  and  Wey,  whither  he  was 
Ecnt  with  bis  master's  goods.  Among  the  drapers  he 
leamt  how  to  cheat  in  meaanring  cloth,  and  how  to  stretoh 
it  so  as  unfairly  to  increase  its  size.  Then  at  last,  from 
Lombards  and  Jews,  he  learnt  the  ttsnrers'  trade.  Ee 
seized  the  pledges  whenever  he  could,  for  the  pledges  were 
more  valuable  than  the  money  he  lent ;  and  when  debtors 
were  in  arrears  with  their  payments,  he  was  able  to  seize 
many  a  manor. 


IB  tbB.D  thro* 


eovfinoAai" 


referring  to  the  verse  of  the  psalm  about  the  good  man 
who  is  merciful  and  lendetL  "  What  man  of  me  borrowed, 
he  bought  the  time,"  referring  again  to  the  old  argument 
against  usury  that  it  was  a  pa.^'nient  for  time, — the  gift  of 
God.  ^epenfitiure  is  then  brought  in  to  tell  him  that  he  can 
never  be  forgiven  unless  he  makes  restitution — 

*■  Tlia  papa  nnd  all  bia  penitencers,  poorer  them  fatloth 
To  assoil  thee  of  thy  Bins,  ains  reofilullntM 
Nunqvaia  dimif tiYur  peocatum  ni<i  r«j(JEuafur  ablalum."*** 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  about  1450,  a  certain 
John  Myrc,  a  canon  in  a  monastery  in  the  West  of  England, 
drew  up  a  sort  of  manual  for  pariah  clergymen.  The  parish 
priest  is  here  instructed  to  tell  his  pariahioners  not  only 
that  usury  itself  is  sinful, — "to  lend  12rf.  to  have  13(i.," — 
but  also  that  to  sell  an  article  to  a  man  at  too  high  a  price 
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ie  just  as  bad.    A  form  of  excommunication  is  given,  and  9 

iuolodes  all  "uaureia  that,  by  cause  of  winning  (».e. 

to  win),  lend  iheir  oatall  (i.e.  capital  in  whatever  sbapj 

probably  here,  in  the  first  instance,  actually  cattle),  till  % 

certain  day  for  a  more  price  than  it  might  have  b 

at  the  time  of  the  loan."  ^^     Myrc  provides  aleo  a  set  C 

questions  that  should  be  as^ed  at  confession ;  and  v 

the  usual  teaching  under  the  head  of  avarice — 

"  Hath  any  thou  Qpnja  a  wedde 
Botowel  at  tbe  oglit  in  nede 
And  afterward  when  he  pny  woldo 
Host  thon  then  hjfs  wed  wythliolile? 
Foe  tliagh  he  fayle  ot  hya  day 
Thon  BCliulilest  not  hU  wed  wyth-ray. 
Eaet  tliDa  i-land  any  Uiyoge 
To  httVB  tlie  more  wyimynge?"  "* 

These  sentiments  were  not  merely  those  of  the  clergj 
who  might  be  imagined  to  have  set  up  an  impossibl 
standard  of  morality,  or  of  popular  satirists  like  the  atithc 
of  Piers  Pioiomon.  Far  into  the  fifteenth  century  the  fee 
ing  against  usury  was  shared  by  the  great  body  i 
bnsiaesa  community ;  which  is  snfGcient  evidence  that  \ 
prohibition  was  not  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  to  trade, 
may  perhaps  notice  a  contrast  between  this  period  (c.  140(n 
and  a  century  and  a  half  later  (o,  1550).  In  1550,  thoii(_" 
we  shall  find  the  clergy  equally  vigorous  in  their  denm 
oiations  of  usury,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  longer  tbj 
sympathy  of  the  husineaa  community.  They  are  evidentljB 
trying  to  stem  a  current  of  feeling  setting  strongly  ii 
opposite  direction.  But  before  coming  to  that,  let  ns  loot  ai 
the  action  of  the  business  community  in  (he  earlier  period,  ■! 
represented  by  the  elected  mayor  aud  aldermen  of  Londos,  J 

In  1363  Edward  III.  issued  a  writ  to  the  anthoritiea  i 
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London,  congratulatiiig  them  npon  their  efiorts  "to  pot 
an  end  to  the  horrible  vioe  and  knavery  of  ii§ury,"  and 
authorizing  them  to  make  "a  reasonable  ordinance  among 
themselves"  for  its  punishment;  and  to  establish  a  special 
tribunal,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  two  aldermen,  and  four 
I  commoners,  to  deal  with  such  oaaee  as  were  brought  before 
[  them.  Accordingly  the  mayor  and  aldermen  issued  a  very 
thorough-going  ordinance,  threatening  imprisonment  of  the 
wsurer  until  restitution  was  made  to  the  injured  party,  aa 
well  as  the  forfeiture  of  a  like  sum  to  the  city  exchequer. 
Moreover,  "  the  said  good  folks  do  will  that  every  person 
who  shall  be  attainted  three  times  of  such  knavery  shall 
forswear  the  said  city  for  ever,  under  penalty  of  perpetual 
impriBonment." ""  The  aword  of  the  law  was  sharpened  still 
more  keenly  against  brokers,  a  class  of  business  agents  and 
intermediaries  that  had  already  begun  to  spring  up,  and 
who  were  especially  unpopular  as  assisting  in  usurious 
bargains.  "  Whereas  such  bargains  are  but  rarely  carried 
out  without  false  brokers,  who  for  their  own  profit  do  often 
intermeddle  so  aa  to  deceive  both  parties,  the  said  good 
folks  have  also  ordained  tbat  edl  those  who  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  attainted  of  acting  as  brokers  in  such  knaveries 
shall,  the  first  time,  be  put  in  prison  for  one  whole  year ; 
and  if  they  shall  be  a  second  time  attainted  thereof,  they 
shall  forswear  the  city  for  ever." 

Not  content  with  this,  some  seventeen  years  later,  in 
1391,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  issued  another  ordinance  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  was  "  too  obscure,"  and  because 
it  was  "not  comprised  or  declared  therein  what  is  usury.""" 
They  accordingly  declare  "  if  any  person  ahall  lend  or  put 
into  the  hands  of  any  person,  gold  or  silver,  to  receive  gain 
thereby,  or  a  promUe  for  certain  leithoai  rUk,  such  person 
shall  have  the  punishmeut  for  usurers  in  the  said  ordinance 


seommc  msTonv  axd  rnEonr. 

tiDAd."     Tbd;  w«iit  on  to  order  tbat  do  brok 
Tvp  bodoM*  nntil  be  had  been  awom  before  ihe  n 
ami  hat)  fonnd  tecurity  to  the  extent  of  £100  tbat  he  « 
not  "  inl«rniiH]dlo  to  make  any  bargain  of  uBHTy."     Th«  d 
rof^i'teni  contain   a  form  of  oath  to  be  administered  \ 
broluTi,   whiob   was  transcribed  aa  late  aa  the  rugn  I 

That  tbew  ordinances  were  not  a  dead  letter  is  siiti- 
oientl;  illustrated  by  the  caw  of  Ralph  Cornwtill,  in  IS??."" 
Hero  a  dubttir  refuxud  lo  pay  the  sum  of  £2  which  waa 
charged  for  the  loan  cf  £10  for  three  months,  and  the 
London  court  not  only  freed  him  from  the  obligation,  bat 
imprisoned  the  leudoi'  iiutil  he  should  pay  to  the  city  twice 
the  sun  he  had  deiuaudud. 

During  Lho  wholu  of  the  Inter  Middle  Ages,  usury  was 
nut  only  a  roli[{i«u»  uifeiico  in  England,  but  also  a  civil 
uffonco.  The  last  of  the  old  legislatiro  prohibitions  of 
usury  is  in  a  titatuto  of  1487.™  But  it  oiust  be  remembered 
that,  as  llie(;oTorutuout  of  Edward  lY.  had  been  popular  with 
the  uitirohauts  of  liondou,  so  thu  government  of  Henry  YIL 
was  itt  tlrat  mainly  supported  by  the  oonntry  gentry,  and  that 
lluH  stutiitu  probably  no  longer  echoed  the  feelings  of  the 
business  world. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  later  canonist 
doctrine  bej^aii  to  make  itself  felt.  As  early  as  1495  a 
statute,  while  pruhibiting  usury, expressly  exempted  "lawful 
)wiMlttM/in-  w)«(-jMtyNitw(  of  the  same  money  lent ; "  and  implied 
that  a  li,*n  upon  the  security  of  land,  the  lender  receiving 
the  annual  pniduoe,  would  be  jnstiSable  (/  tAe  \e»A«t  ran  Qm 
ruA  of  looin^  the  capital  sum.*** 

The  dw^itdve  step,  however,  of  breukinj;  away  ^m  tba 
old  tnndititun  was  not  taken  nutil  l>'i45.  at  the  end  of  tlw 
mgv  of  II»nry  VUl.,  when,  under  oov«r,  as  it  would  a 
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'  'of  the  theory  of  intereat,  a  payment  of   tea  per  cent  per 
Etnnnm  was  permitted  by  law.*" 

But  many  of  the  Euglish  Reformers  shared  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther ;  and  as  soon  ae  Edward  YI,  came  to  the 
throne  they  were  loud  in  their  remoEBtrancea,  When  one 
realizeB  the  crying  evils  of  the  time,  especially  the  pillaging 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich  which  took  place  under  the  cover 
of  the  religious  changes,  one  can  Bcaroe  help  sympathising 
with  the  small  baud  of  enthusiastic  preachers  and  honest 
ofQcials  who  tried  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor.  One  of 
the  ablest  and  most  fearlessi  of  them,  Crowley,  addressed  to 
Parliament,  la  1551,  an  "Information  and  Fetitiou  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor  commons  of  this  realm,"  wherein 
he  expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

"Now  I  will  speak  ...  of  the  great  and  intolerable 
usury  which  at  this  day  reigneth  so  freely  this  realm  over 
all,  and  chiefly  in  the  city  of  London,  that  it  is  taken  for 
most  lawful  gains.  Yea,  it  ia  wellmost  heresie  to  reprove  it, 
for  men  say  it  is  allowed  by  Parliament.  Well,  the  most 
part,  I  am  sure,  of  this  most  Qodly  assemble  and  Parliament 
do  know  that  the  ocoasion  of  the  act  that  passed  here 
concemynge  usury  was  the  uusatiable  desire  of  the  usurers, 
who  could  not  be  contented  with  usury  unless  it  were 
unreaaonable  much.  To  restrain  this  greedy  desire  of 
theirs,  therefore,  it  was  communed  and  agreed  upon  and 
by  authority  of  Parliament  decreed  that  none  should  take  ' 
above  £10  by  year  for  the  loan  of  an  £100. 

"  Alas  that  ever  any  Christian  assemble  should  be  so  void 
I  God's  Holy  Spirit  that  they  should  allow  for  lawful  any 
thing  that  God's  Word  forbideth.      Be  not  abashed  (most    1 
worthy  consellors)  to  call  this  aot  into  cjuestion  again." 

And,  again,  with  regard  to  the  biblical  oommand,  "I  | 
u  uot  iguoraut  what  glosses  have  been  made  upon  this  ' 
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pIao«,  and  hov  men  have  wrested  and  made  it  i 
but  a  counsol  of  otit  Savionr;  and  therefore  not  to  infer 
necuMit;  to  Chmtiaus,  bat  to  leave  them  at  liberty  either 
to  do  it  or  to  leave  it  nndone.  Oh,  merciful  Lord  I  what 
manner  of  religion  is  it  that  these  men  profess.  .  .  .  And 
doubt  ye  not  (most  worthy  counBellors),  what  bo  ever  be  is 
that  will  defend  or  teach  that  any  one  little  iota  of  the 
oonDsele  of  Christ  should  bo  so  -vainly  spoken  that  any  of 
his  Sock  might  refuse  to  practise  the  same  in  bis  living 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  is  no  less  than  a  membre 
of  the  Devil  and  a  very  Antichrist." "" 

Fur  the  time  the  reaction  carried  the  legislature  before  It, 
and  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was  repealed  in  1552  under 
Edward  VI.'"  The  best  face  was  put  upon  the  business,  and 
it  was  protested  that  the  previous  act  had  not  been  intended 
as  a  license  to  engage  in  usury.  "The  ...  act  was  not 
meant  ...  for  maintenance  aud  allowance  of  usury,  as 
divers  persons  blinded  with  inordinate  love  of  themselves 
have  and  yet  do  miatake  the  same  .  .  .  and  yet  nevertheless 
the  same  was  of  the  said  act  permitted  for  the  avoiding 
of  a  more  ill  and  inconvenience  that  before  that  time  was 
used  and  exercised.  But  forasmuch  as  usury  is  by  the  Word 
of  God  utterly  prohibited,  ...  for  reformation  thereof"  the 
act  of  Henry  VII.  is  repealed. 

It  was  not  till  almost  twenty  years  had  passed  (1571)  that 
Parliament  returned  to  the  permissive  policy  of  the  act  of 
1546,  and  again  drew  a  distinction  between  contracts  for 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  and  those  for  a  smaller  payment.'^ 
The  reason  for  doing  so  was  fairly  enough  stated ;  the  Act 
of  Edward  VI.  had  "  not  done  so  much  good  as  was  hoped  it 
should,"  since  it  could  be  evaded  "  by  way  of  sale  of  wares, 
and  shifts  of  interest." 

The  iutellectiial  situation  in  England  in  the  second  half 
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of  the  Bizteenth  century  is  in  many  reepects  so  diSerent  &oin 
that  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  that  it  beoomee  esoeedingly 
difficult  to  present  the  growth  of  opinion  in  anythiog  liko 
so  preoise  a  toanner  as  was  possible  in  dealing  with  an 
earlier  period.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  teaching  of  the 
theologians  no  longer  commanded  the  acqniesceoce  of  the 
laity ;  lawyers  and  merchants  no  longer  hesitated  to  boldly 
claim  a  reward  for  the  loan  of  money.  And,  then,  among 
Churcbmen  themselves,  the  removal  of  a  living  centre  of 
authority,  that  of  the  Papacy ;  the  lessened  presttgo  both 
of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  eccleaiastica!  courts;  the  marked 
divergencies  in  the  sympathiea  of  variotts  sohools  in  the 
Chui'ch,  rendered  possible  by  the  policy  of  comprehension 
adopted  by  the  Elizabethan  government;  all  these  causes 
tended  to  hinder  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  consistent 
tradition.  Accordingly  we  find  the  clergy  both  at  variance 
among  themselves,  and  also  in  largo  measure  disregarded  by 
the  business  world.  A  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan divines  has,  therefore,  less  ioterest  than  the  canonist 
doctrine,  since  it  no  longer  represents,  as  that  did,  the  main 
current  of  economic  thought.  But,  without  attempting  to 
determine  the  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each,  or  attempt- 
ing to  construct  a  system  out  of  their  utterances,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  English  writers. 
Tboy  seem  to  indicate,  not  only  the  influence  of  the  general 
European  discussion,  but  also  some  features  peculiar  to 
England. 

"  The  Discourse  upon  Usarie,  by  waie  of  Dialogue  and  Oro' 
ciotiMf  by  Thomas  Wilson,  doctor  of  the  civil  laws,  one  of  the 
maisters  of  ber  maiesties  honourable  courts  of  requests,"  was 
written,  to  judge  from  internal  evidence,  some  little  time 
before  the  act  of  1571."'  It  was  printed  in  1572,  and  again 
in  1582  and  15S4.    It  maintains  the  rigidest  doctiine;  and 
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mtAa  with  Um  ocmrcraiou  of  th«  cJTilUa,  lAwjet  and  merohant, 
who  an  introdtwed  into  tb«  dialogae  to  defend  oosteinporuy 
jifaolioe.*"  The  onlf  cMmocaaion  WDson  makee  is  in  allowing 
"  damagfi*  anil  iotoroil "  wbeo  Uie  borrower  does  not  retora 
ibo  liMK  ut  tlio  da^  Bppuitited."'  He  refiueB  to  draw  any 
iliatiiiutioii  between  leuding  to  the  well-to-do  and  lending 
\m  the  iioedyi  be  utterly  rejects  the  argnment  wbicb  was 
ljii|;iiiuiHg  to  be  oommonly  used  that  "usury  is  not  hnrtful 
iiuIuH  It  be  biting ;""*  and  tliat  "where  charity  is  not 
Ijrokeu,  and  lioth  parties  do  feel  no  harm,  bnt  rather  gain, 
«iiil  wlioro  uiBU  do  to  others  aa  ibey  would  have  others  do 
to  lliiim,  there  oanuot  be  any  usury  committed."'"  It  is 
uoLiuuablo  that  the  oiviliau,  though  he  is  afterwards  ooa- 
vorfod,  at  au  earlier  Btage  of  the  argument  appeak  to 
"Oarolui  Molinieua  ...  a  notable  lawyer,"  as  being  in 
Tkvour  of  a  ttatutary  limitation  and  the  permission  of 
obwgM  below  a  oertaiu  rate ;  *"  and  that  he  reminds  his 
kdwnary  that  tba  Calviuiat  divines, — "  the  beet  of  the  age, 
H  Duwr,  firwitiu*,  Calvin,  and  Beza," — "are  not  against 
mndant*  uatiry,  but  do  rather  think  it  needful  to  be 
iwmitted."  "■ 

Uiahop  Jewol,  in  his  Ka^imHo»  upon  the  EpiaUta  to  He 
nttmdimiuu,  writtou  aoue  time  before  I&Tl,  bat  not  pab- 
tbhad  till  1&^"*  UkM  np  a  umilar  poution.  "What  if 
nit«  ritth  tnat)  l«nd  money  to  another  ?  What  if  a  metdiaitt 
titk«  nonttj  to  uanrj  of  a  uuchant,  and  both  bo  the  better, 
taA  both  b«gi^n«(»?  Horak  no  Bttng  or  biting  I  .  .  .  What 
if  n  tbM  or  piraM  Uk*  010x7  ^  >  ^>«f  o^  pitmte?"  S» 
gota  on  ta  aigo*  tluU  tlw  loanhant  who  titles  on  bonoved 
wftiti^  baa  te  taiba  tha  pnoe  in  airii«r  to  ps^  tbe  intooat 
"  Who  tii«n  |M^l4  tb*  t«n  poonda  t .  .  .  TIm  poor  peoplo 
tbat  bH^  t^  «ucm.  TWtf  ^Ml  h  in  wrwy  mnel  tkap 
Ue  g^raa  tW  MMl  luutol  wtwpntotMM  is  A* 
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dootrine  of  intereBt,  redTicing  it  to  little  more  than  a  mere 
bope  and  oemrteonB  request  for  oompenBation  for  loss.*"  Bat. 
cnrionaly  enough,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  term  "put 
out  at  oBiiry  "  for  a  juEti£ab!e  partnership  of  the  kind  de- 
Bcribod  in  an  earlier  Bection  [g  64],  -where  the  investor  shares 
the  risk.  Yet  he  wonld  limit  even  encli  an  investment  to 
cases  where  the  investora  were  incapable  of  trading  for  them- 
selves, snch  as  "orphans,  madmen,  and  diseased  merchants." ■* 

The  impnlse  towards  a  more  liberal  doctrine  was  given 
by  the  publication  in  English,  in  1 577,  of  Bullinger's  DecatJet, 
and  by  the  order  in  the  Province  of  Canterhnry,  in  1686, 
that  all  the  yonnger  clergy  should  obtain  a  copy,  and  mate 
an  abstract  of  one  sermon  every  week.*"  For  Bnllinger 
declared  that  bargains  to  receive  payment  for  the  nse  of 
money  were  "not  in  themselves  unlawful,  nor  yet  nondemned 
in  the  Holy  Seriptures."  "  TTsury  is  in  the  scripture  con- 
demned, mfar  as  it  U  joined  leilh  imquily,  and  the  destmction 
of  our  brother  or  neighbour."  *■  And  again,  "  Usury  is  for- 
bidden in  the  Word  of  God,  bo  &r  forth  as  it  biteth  his 
neighbour."  »" 

The  position  of  the  more  learned  clergy  at  the  end 
of  the  century  is  probably  represented  by  Miles  Mosso, 
whose  sermons  preached  at  S.  EdmnndBbnry.  the  Arraign- 
ment and  Conviction  of  Jffary,  were  published  in  1595.  The 
occasion  of  the  sermons  was  the  growth  of  that  sort  of  petty 
and  mean  usury,  which,  however  inevitable  it  may  have 
been,  was  certainly  a  grievous  feature  in  the  life  of  the  tinie. 
Against  usury  of  that  kind  he  cannot  find  words  strong 
enough.  But  Mosse  had  been  affected  by  the  teaching  of 
CalvLn  and  his  school, — which  he  frequently  refers  to  in 
respectful  language, — and  he  had  a  more  competent  know- 
ledge of  medieval  theology  than  most  of  hia  oou  temporaries. 
Accordingly  he  takes  great   pains   to   explain  and 
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inyestments  of  the  nature  of  partDership,  where  the  lender 
does  indeed  share  in  the  risk.^  When  this  was  ono6  dis- 
tinctly granted,  it  was  bnt  a  short  and  a  natural  step  to 
accept  the  principle  of  a  fixed  payment  for  the  use  of  money, 
— a  diminution  in  the  rate  being  exchanged  for  the  share  in 
risk.  English  writers  would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  this 
point  later  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  doubtless  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  revolution  which  had 
cut  them  off  from  the  later  canonist  development. 
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1.  J.  a  Mill,  FnMf/Ied  QwMimt  of  Foli'tioal  Zbowmiy  (Srd  ed.  1S77), 
128,  Beq, :  Caiines,  Lagieal  Method  of  FolUicol  Economy^  IG. 

2.  Sidgwioh,  FHneipUt  of  PolUUai  Eeonomy  (1883),  14-18. 

3.  ThnB  the  work  jnat  oiled  has  a  separata  and  importaat  leotlon 
devoted  to  "the  Art  of  Political  Economy."  Profesaor  Bidgwiok  remnrki 
(401),  "'The  prlDotples  of  Political  Economj  '  are  still  moat  oommanlj' 
nnderetood,  eren  ia  Bagland,  and  in  spite  of  many  piotpaU  to  tbe  con- 
trai7,  to  be  practical  principles, — rulaa  of  oonduct  public  or  private. 
This  being  eo,  it  seems  to  me  that  confosioa  of  thoaght  is  likely  to  be 
taoat  effeotnally  prevented,  not  by  oenSniog  the  Theory  of  Political 
Eoononiy  to  eoonomio  toierue  in  the  stcicteat  ienK, .  .  .  but  by  making  and 
maintaining  as  elearly  as  poBsible  the  disttnotion  between  the  pt^ts  of 
Tiew  of  the  Science  and  the  Art." 

4.  E.g.  Profeasoi  Marshall's  Frefaoe  to  Price's  Jnduiiriai  Peaee,  x. 
6.  Brentano,  in  Sehoaberg'B  Hatidbtieh,  905. 

6.  Qnoted  in  Bosohei's  Qeeohidtte  der  NationalSionomik,  Vorrede  t. 

7.  On  the  XamtaUa  eon/euorum  detailed  information  ia  giren  in 
Stlntzin^,  Qeiehiehte  der  pnpulSren  Literatiir  dti  rGmitch-liarumiiiJien 
SeehU  in  Deutichland,  ch.  x.  Stintzing  well  remarkB  that  "gegenflber 
dem  atarren  Formallsmtia  der  alten  Pdnitenzialbiichei  war  die  Ausbil- 
dung  der  Euuiatik  ein  onlacbiedviei  wissenBchaftUcher  Poctsehritt '* 
{491).  He  notices  also  that  "  die  tortBohreitende  Ausdehnnng  theolo- 
gisoher  Diszipliaen  anf  das  Gebiet  der  Juriaprudenz  ia  einer  ZeiC  welohe 
diese  betden  WiBsensahaRcn  einnnder  so  nahe  gestellt  hatte,  daBS  die 
bedentenderen  Jnrietea  oft  zugleich  halbe  Theotogen,  nnd  die  Theologen 
meistens  halbe  JnriBten  waren,  kann  nos  an  aich  nioht  befremden,  wenn 
.  .  .  die  praktisohe  Yeranlassung  dazu  dargeboten  war  "  (ili.).  See  alw 
Nenmann,  Qetehiehte  dea  Wtujierf,  46. 

8.  Btintzing,  ib.    See  also  Endemann,  Sladien,  i.  31. 

9.  On  the  "  monograph iats,"  see  Endemaan,  ib.,  32,  eeq.  OC  Bosolier, 
Chaehiahte,  18. 

10.  BoBoher,  24  n, 

11.  Supra,  §  17, 

12.  Funk,  GeeehiehU  da  TiireiUehen  Zintveriotei,  S7,  28. 

13.  Endemann,  Sladien,  i.  27:  Stintzing,  quoted  in  n.  7,  tupra. 
Endemann  bega  the  question  entirely  wlieD  be  lays  down  that  "the 
demands  of  real  life  (Wiiklichkeit)  connted  for  notiilDg  iu  theology  an4 
philosophy  in  oomparisaD  with  dogma  "  (20). 
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11.  Thai  Hie  trwtin  '>f  Gnido  P&po,  a  membei  or  the  Senate  A 
OminhlA,  on  CrnVraei*,  trrltkn  is  1162,  U  more  tbeologic&l  io  d 
tbftn  thon  of  mnnr  profencd  theologiani,  though  the  Knthor  WM 
■  thMilofflKD  nor  ■  oktiotiut:  EDdenuinn, i.  34. 

18.  Ik,  80,  Bl. 

10.  B^.  eron  ta  perfenid  a  olario  as  CapiEtrano,  A.,  35. 

17.  Thn*  in  tha  Bn^Mih  nniTBreitieB  "  in  a  great  number  of  « 
(lejciw!*  ('n  GBoon  law  and  in  olvil  lav)  were  taken  at  the  same 
"Uanibrldgo  ,  .  .  ftlwn}'*  retained  the  shadow  of  the  double  degree, ft 
■ho  Ldgiii  01'  [>L.  lo  vhloh  ibe  admit*  bet  dootora  are  a  poseible  smviral^ 
of   (ho    ■  Ulrumque    Jus'   of  the   old   Univeraity    system;"    Stubbi, 
Imlwm,  SIO,  ma.  SHO.    The  oourKs  of  study  requisite  for  ciTilian*  and 
oanonltta  aio  (tlren  in  Mallingor,  Siri.  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  26. 

18.  Hnllnm,  Utddh  Aget  (od.  lg7S),lii.  421. 

19.  GnMwlimldt,  VnivertalQeiehieltU  dee  Handelireehlt,  291,  n.  182; 
408,  n.  611,  and  elmwbere. 

50,  Endomnnn.  Studtm,  IL  402-407. 

51.  Neumann,  74,  He<]. 

IB,  ThelximtnnUW  JfbiM,  tran«.BUey,319;  Eeiith,Gro«ni,304n. 
OltffnLeglin'imiauDdoretamling  of  London  aBage(iD  his  Uielorj/aadFtUure 
tf  Inltnil  and  Vnjii,  FortafgMIy  R«e.,Nov.  1881)  will  be  referred  to  later. 

V3.  Bliibhs  lisM  ni]itnta<no<1  that  the  canon  law  (as  well  as  the  civil 
lftw)"VM  ni^ver  raceirod  in  England  oa  antboritatlTe,  except  edaoa^ 
tionally,  and  u  [tiriilihiDg  acientifie  oanGrmation  for  empirio  argument : 
or.  In  nthnr  words,  whore  cxpn-asly  or  aocidentnlly  it  agrees  with  the 
law  of  the  land."  Lyndwood'a  Prminmah,  oolleoted  in  the  reign  of 
Hmiry  V.,  he  n-^rda  as  containing  aitch  canoiiH  as  had  been  definitslj 
"ftdoptnl"  in  lilngland,  and  as  becoming  "the  authoritatire  canon  law 
of  the  realm ; "  ^tm^  307,  SOS.  But  Ihis  theory  is  difSoolt  to  rc«oacilB 
with  Ihe  almiwt  oomplfte  abaenoe  of  auoh  a  topic  aa  tunry  from  tbs 
rntWiw^It.  Were  not  provincial  canone  regarded  rather  aa  nq^e- 
mtx:  Uiy  to  the  genemi  logiaktion  of  the  Churoh  T 

24.  gtnbba.  Uctmra,  .105. 
93.  S(.  o/tJ^ArnKtSOa. 

SO.  Qooted  in  Otobb,  OiU  Ar«yA<Mt;  E.  ISS,  n.  2. 
!7.  Kndomann,  ii.  4.'{-47 ;   cf.  Bmder  in  ZeiSulmfl  f.  d.  gaiavn»lt» 
SmnimeiiiifHHAnfl.  sitiii.  6Sf>. 

25.  Onnniiigham.i^I'iiIklMfturn^anij  0(>mTnn-w(newed.),i249.2S3L 

29.  Swpm,  S  17. 

30.  The  InsTntcMoiu,  which  ba^e  been  edited  by  E.  Peacock  tor  tha 
Rarly  Rngl  Text  Son.  QS^Tf,  were  a  translatioa  made  from  the  Latin  Par* 
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Ocuti;  sae  eepGciaily  12,  22,  39.    The  BngUsh  teim  for  uaurj  troa  ofiirs; 
and  theee  JiMfnith'onii  say — 

"  Uanie  ant!  ofcete  that  hath  b1  oh. 
Teohe  hem  that  they  use  oon: 
That  f  i  a  Bjune  fnlle  gievaa 
By-fore  onre  lord  snete  Iheeus." 

31.  5fe  flTereSniiI's  lesson  in  Tie  Foim  o/  tSe  iart  IVumpit,  1550 ; 
&2w(  Tfori:!,  86, 

82.  See,  foe  inalanoe,  thp  qdotation  from  Mr.  Oliamberlain,  in  Keynea, 
Scapt  and,  MeSvoi,  125. 

32ii.  Frofesfior  Foiwell  remarka  of  the  Engliah  economice  of  twenty- 
fiva  or  thirty  years  ago,  "  It  was  diatiuotly  unmoral  (a  more  Berioua  defect 
than  immoialitj,  which  provokes  a.  reaction),  inasmnch  as  it  claimed  thnt 
aoonomic  action  was  subject  to  a  meclianicsl  syatom  of  law,  of  a  positive 
cliaractor,  independent  of  and  aaperior  to  any  lawa  of  the  moral  world  : " 
and  again,  "  With  the  old  school  the  worst  scandals  were  calmly  referred 
to  '  demand  and  aitpply,'  as  though  aucb  a  reference  were  finul : "  in  the 
(Harvard)  Qaarttrly  Journal  of  Eainoniic$,  iL  85, 102. 

33.  Roaoher,  GeschtBhU,  6. 

3*.  Soule'a  Dictionary/  o/  Engliih  Synonyme,  Boston,  1881. 

35.  Profosaor  Cunningham  is  almost  alone  among  profesaional  ccono- 
iniiitB  in  giving  attention  to  what  may  be  called  eoonomio  caauiatry.  See 
especially  bis  Uie  and  Abuec  of  Money  (1891). 

36.  Since  the  sentence  in  the, text  was  written,  this  ohnraoteriatlo  of 
modem  theology  baa  .been  lamented  in  a  forcible  artiole  by  Sir.  Gore,  od 
Tfia  Social  Doetritu  of  the  Sermon  on  Itie  JHounf,  in  the  Eeonomio  Reviea, 
ii.  145.  One  or  two  paasages  may  bo  qiioled.  "  The  Church  at  large,  and 
each  national  or  local  Ciiurcb,  is  1«  bo  a  aocicty  bincbng  and  loosing  in 
the  name  of  Christ :  thnt  ia — go  far  as  concerns  morality— adapting 
Cbrist'a  moral  teaching  to  the  oiromnatanceB  of  eacli  age  and  place  ; 
dealoring  this  to  be  lawful  and  that  to  be  unlawful ;  and  applying  these 
abatraot  prinoiplea  to  inditiduals  in  moral  discipline  "  (146).  "  Wo  need 
H  careful  organization  of  moral  opinion — tbat  ia.anew  Christian  caauietry. 
The  new  casnistrj  will  be  a  formulating  in  detail  of  Ohriatian  moral  duty, 
with  a  view  to  seeing,  not  bow  little  a  Christian  need  do  in  order  to 
remain  in  Charch  communion,  but  how  a  Cliriatinu  oaght  to  act.  ...  I 
thiak  it  would  be  possible  ...  to  form  amall  circles  of  reprosontatire 
men  in  each  distnct,  where  apodal  oooupations  prevail,  or  within  the 
area  of  special  professions,  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  what  ia  wrong  in 
current  practice,  and  of  the  principlea  on  which  Chriatiana  ought  to  act. 
A  central  body  would  meanwhile  bo  formulating  with  aikquate  knowledge 
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the  sraenl  nwxinu  of  Cbriitiaa  liviiig.  I  do  not  «ee  wbj  ten  yesn^  work 
tboaU  not  Kite  ni  a  new  ChriatlaD  canir»ti7.  .  .  .  When  it  wbj  done  bj 
printa  mMDl^  it  might  ooioe  nndcr  moTe  offlcul  ganction  "  (151).  Ur. 
Ocn'a  paper  haa  been  ropuLliihed  for  the  Chriitiaa  Bocial  Uulon,  bj 
P«relral  and  Co.,  LnmloD. 

37.  StlastBmgUih  Woria  of  Wyeti/,ed.  Anold  (1671).  m.  153.  iSt;  at. 
©Hfliifc  irorfri{E.E.T.B.).  24.  25. 

S8  The  Perimtt  Tale:  De  Avaritia.  See  dlao  Bnsfcin.  Btonn  of 
7m  iee,  ii.  344,  aa  to  the  representation  of  Avarice  ou  the  carred  oapitala 
of  the  Duoal  Palace  at  Temoa. 

89.  De  Anarilia. 

40.  eeUel  Englith  Worla,  iii.  143,  eb.  xiiii  Engliih  Worki  (KE.T.B.), 
876. 

41.  SiUel  K.  W.,  ob,  xtUI. 
42   Engl.  W.,  276. 

43.  Wjclif,  ea.  B.  W.,  147;  Eng.  W.,  226. 

44.  Meet  Worla,  92. 
49.  Bonliot,  OfichichU,  20. 

46.  lb.;  of.  on  Hoyto,  21. 

47.  Supra,  I  10. 

48.  Roacher,    Qeichichle,    7    (reatiug    upon     EadBmacn),  givwjl 
•za^gerated  Itupression  here. 

19.  EupTU,  §  16.  and  n.  35  to  bk.  i.  ob.  iil. 
BO.  Farmn'$  Tate;  De  AvarHia. 

61.  See  MontL-hr^tien'i  Traicte.  ed.  Fnnck-Brenlano  0SS9X  140. 
h*»o  eliown   in  the   Englith  Bitiirrical  Bevieio,  yi.  779,   that   there 
liardi;  a  dngle  argument  or  propoeal  in  the  treatUe  which  is  not  derived 
from  enrlier  writora. 

62.  Wealth  of  Naliont,  hk.  ly.  oh.  a :  ed.  BoRera,  u.  28. 

53.  Fawuett  even  laid  down  that  "capital  U  as  indiapenanbla  a 
requisite  of  prodnctioti  as  uithor  labour  or  appropriate  natural  ngeata;" 
JIfnniiaZ.  bk,  i.  all.  ii  M.  Gide  remarks  BarcHatically  that  the  "  thiaefold 
division  poaeoases  the  advantages  of  simplicit;  and  ease;  its  demerit  ii 
that  It  diHjs  not  state  what  should  be  staled,  and  does  stale  what  abonld 
not  be  stated ; "  Prineiplei  of  P.  E.,  Engl,  trans.  (1S9I),  93. 

54.  Of.  Endemann,  OrimdiSlte,  142. 

BS.  lb.,  187.  Of.  Bruder  in  the  Tubingen  ZeiltehTtft,  688,  889;  the 
account  of  Langenateln,  In  Rosobor,  18;  and  of  the  RBforaiers  in 
Wiskomann,  141. 

SSa.  Jansapn,  OuNihiehte  da  dcuUehai  VoOtei,  i.  435  n.  For  an 
aeoount  of  Bolewinok,  it.,  97. 
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"Nei^mtio  lieita  Te[1ditnr  . 


.  Inoram  expetit 


noQ  qniMi  finem  Bed  qaaal  alipandium  laboiia;"  AqaioM,  fiumma 
Thuiogita,  Becanda  SecMndae,  Q.  IxsTii.,  art.  4. 

57,  Cf.  EDdenann,  Qrundsdlie,  167,  a.  691. 

B8.  EiidemttiiTi,  Blalien,  ii.  212. 

5!t.  Tbus  Profeasor  MarBhHll,il)  FHaetpUxif  Ecanomic»,\.%,»\'6fAi\T,^ 
apparentl;  of  liti  own  pnictkie,  eajB,  "'Value'  b;  itself  always  meanB. 
TBlae  in  exohange." 

60,  Hoiohor,  Oe<oftwft(e,7;  of.  Endetnann,  GruadidUe,  110,  111. 

61,  LaBsalle,  Syiteme  da  droiti  aeguit  (Ft.  tiana.),  i.  2(>0.  The  eamo 
Idea  is  oxpaaoded  in  a  briefer  foim  in  his  Capilal  et  Tramil  (Fr  trans.), 
210:  "J'fti  dejioxpliqui!  ailleuTB que  o'eat  lapariimifartWqaicaract^riaa 
le  uiojen  dge  sons  le  rapport  Mskirica-pbiloBophique.  Ce  n'aat  plus 
Vhamne  dans  son  onaemble,  maia  sa  iiolonti  et  lea  aalet  parlteuiietg  de  sa 
yoloote  qui  eont  conaidtft^B  oomme  propri^tS  privfie.  Dans  la  domaino 
economique  cela  donne  le  sjal^me  des  aerviceB  particolieis,  un  sysl^me  de 
mpports  de  droits  d'nn  individn  particnlier,  qui  sa  r^aolvent  eo  iontBB 
BortoB  cCaeUi  partUmlien  et  de  prodviU  partiaaiieri  (tbIbuts  dosage.  It 
distinguei  de  la  Taleor  d'^cbange  generals.  .  .  .}.  Tel  est  le  Byslime  des 
services  et  des  prestatioos  qui  determine  priuoipatemeiil  r^eonoioie  et  la 
production  du  mojen-ftge." 

62,  ThiH  was  pointed  out  admirably  by  Bodbertus:  <*  Der  TauBcbwerth 
ist  nni  der  historisolie  Urn-  and  Anhnng  de«  sooialen  GebraacliBwertba 
BUS  eioer  bestimmten  GeBchlcbtaptriode.  Indem  man  dem  Oebranchs- 
-wertL  einen  TanschKerth  als  bgiachen  Qegenaatz  gegenQlieratellt,  stallt 
man  tu  einem  logiachon  Be^ifif  einen  hiBtorisohen  BegiiO'  in  logisoben 
Oegensatz,  was  logiaoh  nicLt  aogeht ; "  qnoted  b;  Wagner.  This  position 
is  entirely  acoi'ptal  by  Wagnar,  who  has  in  ooneequenoe  oomplalely 
altered  bis  tieatmeDt  of  Valne  in  the  second  edition  (1879)  of  bis 
Lehrhuch,  i.,  §  S5,  and  n,  i.  Wsgner  adds  (§  40)  some  remarks  peculiarly 
iipplicable  Co  the  present  discuasion  :  "  Je  mehr  die  Eigengewinnung  der 
Gilter  vorberraolit,  daher  regelmassig  in  primitivoren  YerlialtniBseQ  des 
Toli[Blel>ens,  bei  sag.  Hataralwirtbechaft,  deato  mohr  liberwiegt  die 
GebrauobBwerthachalzung  die  VerhebtBwertheohiilznng,  die  individnelle 
die  srx^iale   OebrauchswerthBoh&tznng,   und  die   Bohatzong  Booh  dem 

n  Gebranohawerth  diejenige  ooch  dem  abatrooten." 
':  Supra,  5  6. 
:.  Boecber,  Geschiehte,  7. 
;.  Supra,  §  17. 

'■.  Of.  Endemanu,  QmndiSlie,  111 
'.  Funk,  QaehieUe,  6. 
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68.  Tbn  Endenuon  ouifMt  fofget  the  "Eampf  den  Gegenrut'* 
•e«liMt  ■>  Eterikalimiui,"  ShuUm,  li.  419. 

e9.  Thti  charge  ii  rieqnentlr  brnnpht  by  Eatlemann,  e.g.  SUdimt% 
39.110.113;  ii-BSO. 

TO.  Supra,  %  23. 

71.  Am  is  posflblj  •Dggoted  by  f  22,  p.  196. 

72L  NenmaQD,  GuMchU  det  Wwihen,  132,  leq. 

73.  ft.,  139. 

7*.  U.,  11 


75.  J 


,128. 


10,  S  S> 


76.  GolilMhfflidt,  BaTv(b>tch  dtt  HandtlTXht;  L,  pt.  I.  8: 

77.  Sm  tlie  fnrtber  eiplBnation,  npro,  §  22. 
7S.  12U  (Cologne),  NeamaiiD,  165;   123S,  10  per  o«nt,  twrj  \ 

tnrmttu,  Mattbeif  Parii.  Chrmiiea  Minora,  Hi.  32Q. 
79.  Eniliimum,  JL  245. 
BO.  HaTign;.  Biit.  a/  Roman  Late,  cap.  42. 
81.  Fnnll,  Geiehifhie,  84,  41. 

88,  ftipro,  S  22. 
BD.  Eniloiuanii,  il.  272,  275. 
84.  Jb.,  if.  27S. 
83.  ft.  ii.  2C9. 
86.  Seatnda  Semtndof,  qn.  78,  2. 1 :  "  Becompeoaatlorieni  Ten  damnl, 

quod  conilderstuT  In  hoc  quod  de  peoonia  non  lucratm,  noo  potest  in 
pactum  deducero,  quia  non  debet  vendura  id  qnotl  coDdum  habet,  et 
puteit  impi^lri  mulHpliciter  ah  hahendo;"  qa,  in  Funk,  Zini  u.  IFuoAer, 
78,  a.  2.  It  is  Deeeeaay  to  modif;  the  rtatemests  in  §  22,  p.  197,  in  the 
■«nw)  indioated  in  the  text. 

H7,  Qo.  in  Schmaller,  AniitUen,  lOG. 

BS.  B.g,  Henry  of  Begusia,  cardinal- bishop  of  Oatia  (hence  called 
llu»l\en»]»),  and  Pope  Inoocent  IV.;  i'unk,  Qeiohichte,  32;  Enilemann, 
ii.  277. 

89.  Funk.  Gaehiohle,  41,  cites  Nicholaua  de  Tudesohia  (oalled 
FanonDitanuB),  who  died  1443;  SemardiQe  of  SioDa,  d.  1444;  Angela^ 
d.  149S;  Almainnmd.  151S;  and  Thomu  de  Vio  (Oaidinal  Oajetan). 

SO.  Neumann,  158, 170. 

91.  Eudemann,  U.  282. 

02.  lb.,  ii.  283. 

93.  Thus  Punk,  OaehichU,  41,  Baya, "  Znm  Theil  anr  eino  be»tiDimto 
Art  des  Cilului  damn!  emergenlia  is  der  tilulHt  moras;"  and  cl;  Zint  u, 
WuduiT,  79. 

91.  Oitdiichte  da  Wuvhira,  172. 
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I  95.  See  cepeciallf  hia  ItikalisiteTiei^Hiie,  xiv. 

OQ.  Bndemana,  ii.  2G1-266.     Soacaia  laid  dsim  "TaotuTn  operatur 
eonseaHtia  partiam  quaatum  mora,"  and  "  Mora  pacto  aa^nipacator." 

97.  J6,.  iL  253. 

98.  MaraliaU,  Pnnoiplet,  i.  G29  n. 

99.  Quoted  mpra,  §  22. 

100.  Neumanii,  223,  and   n.  2,  229.     Eren    BuacniBaii,  ii.    105, 
reoogniEes  tbie. 

101.  17.1.,  215,  21G,  but  without  adduoisg  pioof. 

102.  lb.,  223. 

103.  Of.  ib.,  227.  I 


lot.  . 


,  231. 


I 


105.  26.,  230-233. 
lOG.  16.,  234. 

107.  Ib.,  240. 

108.  Ib.,  236,  and  n.  2, 

109.  16.,  239. 

110.  lb.,  266.  Beq. 

111.  J6.,  174. 

112.  Ib.,  179, 180. 

113.  Of.  Endemauu,  ii.  104. 

114.  Endsmaun,  ii.  123,  geq.,  giTea  «□  obvIouBly  biiiBged  acoooDl  of 
this  diaouesioD. 

lis.  An  abetraot  of  Lan  gens  Lei  u'b  poeition  ia  given  in  Bosoher. 
OeiehieUe,  20.  Endemann,  ii,  190,  telU  aa  that  LftngeUBtein  (or  Heu- 
ricuB  de  Haaaia)  iras  regarded  as  a  bigh  authority  on  ths  Bnbjeot  of 
contract,  and  that  his  opimona  on  the  rent-contraot  veie  paid  Bpeaial 
attention  to  by  moat  later  writers. 

116.  E.g.  in  Daozig;  Nemnanu,  236. 

117.  EudemauD,  ii.  112.  When  we  notice  what  the  onirent  rate  was, 
as  shown  in  Neumann's  table,  wo  discover  that  Martin'a  last  condition 
allowed  coneiderahlo  lalitnde. 

118.  Endemann,  ii.  112,  113,  126. 

119.  16.,  129,  131.  The  English  etatntea  of  the  eixtoonth  centufy 
which  authorized  the  municipalities  to  enter  upon  UndB  where  bouBes 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  deoaj,  expreaBly  provide  that  the  same 
*'  groundes  "  should  he  "  cleiely  diecharged  of  all  rentes  as  well  againat 
the  Lordes  of  fees  thereof  as  of  all  other ; "  SI.  of  Sealm,  Ui.  505,  506, 
531, 7es,  769,  etc.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  practice  of  creating 
lent-cbargea  on  town  houaes  or  town  land  was  oommon  in  English  tuwDS. 
Aocordins  to  Weber,  Zur  Oeiohicliie  der  HandeligetelitclutfLea,  111,  it 
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wad  ID  the  towiu  that  the  pratitioe  fii^  gT««  np :  "  Ei  ett  tiiiii  bebaont 
wie  man  eeinec  Ztit  . . .  deo  BeatenkaQf  aU  ein  veracbleiertea  linibaxea 
DarleboD  mit  bjr pothekaruchcF  Sicherkeit  bat  historiBcb  erklaren  wollen, 
nod  dau  diese  Auffafianug  iazwiBchBa  al^  aufgegeben  aogeMbeb  werdsn 
kacQ.  Die  [JDteisacbuiigcD  von  Amuld  und  aadeie  haben  etgeben, 
dusderBeateiikaDf  sicb  allmiblich  ana  den  LeibeTerbaltDisae  an  Onind- 
eigentbom  in  den  Stadteo  sntwickelt  hat" 

120.  Cf.  Weber,  BanddigaelUchaflan,  111-11*. 

121.  /&,  3.  Beq.,  12. 

122.  The  tbreerold  orig;tD  of  modem  practice  ia  dearly  stated  by 
GolduhiDidt,  H.a.,  251. 

123.  16.,  258. 

124.  Weber,  18  ;  Goldichmidt,  260. 

125.  Weber,  19.  Tbe  following  are  typical  examples:  "Ego  bwini 
vaaalliu  maraccios  accepi  in  oommendoeianein  a  to  willeimo  filaidolibias 
no  in  pannia,  baa  poiiaie  debeo  apitd  ineBeaniam  laboratum  et  ei  inde 
quo  Tolaero,  quartam  proScui  habere  debeo  et  expetuaa  debeo  focera  per 
libram  ;  "  and  again,  "  Ego  Paacbalia  Treamezaillaa  confiteor  et  reoog- 
noeoo  tibi  Jobanno  de  Handolia  me  babniaae  et  recepisae  a  (e  in  conuuida 

Vi  libr.  legaliam  coronatoraiu,  implicatae  in  1  caricha  piperis,  etc own 

qua  cotnanda  predicts  ibo ...  ad  lacrandmn  et  negotiandnm  in  viaginin 
Cepte  , .  ■  od  tnam  reflegum  tt  ad  quartam  partem  lacri "  (ManaOlea, 
1240) ;  both  qiiolod  in  Goldschmtdt,  262,  a.  93. 

126.  Wober,  22. 

127.  Ooldaohmidt,  263. 

128.  lb.,  260. 

129.  The  argument  in  the  text  closely  follows  that  of  Webor,  22-25. 

130.  Ooldachmidt,  267,  and  D.  114. 

131.  The  early  biatory  of  this  form  of  partQership  ia  investigated  in 
Bohmidt,  HandehguelUdmflen.  See  alao  Weber,  44,  aeq.;  GoldBohmidt, 
272,  and  n.  131 ;  Porsona,  Frineiple,  o/  Partnership  (Bostoo,  18S9J,  S  2. 

132.  Weber,  5B. 

133.  ParaoQB,  §  3. 
ISl.  Parsons,  A. 
135.  lb.,  and  cf.  §  26. 
I3G.  Schmidt,  90,  91. 

137.  AbsCraot  in  Sbarpe,  WtBt,  pt  2,  393.  The  proTiao  was  added 
that  the  trading  was  to  be  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  not  beyond 


13a  Weber,  25, 

139.  MemorMi  of  London,  ei.  Bilcy,  3 


i  (1874),  446  (13B0> 
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110.  Torltdqliily  Revleia,  Nov.  1831 :  repriated  in  Eiiayi,  2iid  ed. 

111.  Bol.  Pari,  ii.  350.  Gf.  the  whole  EU'gumont  of  Caanmgliam  in 
BnglUh  Jada$iry  and  Oonunaree,  i.  325,  seq.  (a  reprint  of  hia  paper  on 
atji  Opinion  of  Banking  in  tlie  Jounal  of  llie  Imtituie  of  Bankers,  1887). 

142.  Corpm  Jarii  CanoniiH,  X,  lib.  iv.  Ut  20,  o.  7.  Tbe  coavea- 
tioDol  iaterpretation  given  of  tiia  posBage  iu  §  17  mnat  be  modified  in  the 
Muse  iadicat«d  in  the  text 

112a.  This  fact,  together  with  tbe  later  history  of  tha  doctrine  of 
lOoietat,  wonld  seem  to  be  ooncluaive  bb  to  the  iiuportance  to  be  aBslgned 
fa)  X,  lili.  V.  tit.  19,  cap.  l!),—^  decretal  of  Gregor;  IX.  This  ran: 
**  Naviganti  vol  euuti  ad  nundinaa  ccrtam  mutuaue  peonniae  qnantitatem, 
eo  quod  aUBoepit  in  se  periculum  recoptuniB  aliqnid  ultra  aottem  luuratins 
est  aeiiBenduH."  The  argument  of  NeQmaan  (18)  giTee  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  trae  reading  is  non  cut  aemendat  (in  Bpite  of  Ootd- 
Gohinidt,  316,  n.  52).  But  iu  aaj  case  Ibia  decretal  was  never  adduced 
until  much  later  timoB  aa  a  prohibition  of  BVoh  arrange mentB  aa  are 
deaorlbed  in  the  text.  Indeed  they  veie  often  made  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Church,  Thoa  in  1311  five  persona  aabscribed  to  form  a  fund  in 
aid  of  S.  Mary's  light  at  Nottingham,  and  entmated  it  to  three  of  their 
number.  "  Convenit  inter  bob  quod  0.  D.  E.  liabereut  predJotnm  orgen- 
turn  in  merchandisis  suis,  ad  oommtitie  proSouum  predioti  luminarls,  et 
quod  predict!  A.  B.  anditent  in  quolibet  al 
cum  luoro." — Beeordi  of  Nottingltam,  i.  73. 

113.  Secanda  Beeandae,  qu.  78,  art.  2. 
863,  367. 


compotnm  de  dioto  orgento 
See  also  Endemann,  i.  316, 


111.  Eudemaun,  i.  316.  317,  361. 

115.  lb.,  I  311,  et  frequenler. 

116.  Supra,  §  17. 

117.  Endemann,  i,  382,  383. 
lis.  lb.,  i.  381,  385. 

119,  Weber,  109. 

150.  Endetnaon,  i.  36S,  369. 

151.  lb.,  i.  S62  ;  of.  318. 

152.  Aa  given,  for  inatanoe,  in  anoli  a  well-knomi  manoal  bb  Bmith'a 
Mertxintile  Law. 

153.  The  argument  here  fullowa  in  the  main  Weber,  111-111. 
151.  See  the  article,  i.v,,  iu  McCullooh'a  Gommerdal  Dictionary, 

155.  Such  would  aeem  to  be  the  conclusion  from  tbe  aomewhat  oon- 
fuBedly  arraugud  data  of  GoldBolimidt,  349. 

136.  This  ia  pointed  oat  by  Sir.  Hendrika,  a.e.  Bottomry,  in  Falgrure'a 
Diol  jottary  t^  pUilieal  Economy. 
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ISl.  Tb»M 

138.  BeB<lnkfi,m 

158*.  TUs  •eemi  to  be  the  oonelaBon  to  be  diswn  fma  G 
U8, 340.  b  i>  tnt  quite  el«*r  bow  tbe  defect  deaciibed  bj  Mr.  E 
MbU  ooesHl  vitti  tliii  mU ;  bat  Ibe  nibjecl  is  iuTolred  b 
(ne  Goldjobmidl,  M7,  n.  53>  into  tbe  meriti  of  which  it  is  impoMitae 
oow  to  mtec.  Accordingly,  tbe  ■talemeDts  in  the  text  are  allowed  to 
TemaiO-  Either  of  the  two  alltfied  defects  would  nAoe  to  jmti:^  Uw 
diilike  which  tbe  Cbnrcb  fell  for  tbe/teaaa  aauHcnmL 

1511.  11  Hoi.  VII,  e.  S :  St.,  u.  Sit. 

160.  Drri  toOawirUtteia/aieJie  DaikiekH/lat,  tL  Pauli,  M. 

]6i.  L&er  jUbw,  tnu.  Ellej,  3U. 

162.  Tfati*  ID  tbe  cue  of  B*lph  CothwkU,  which  came  befote  the 
hoaiao  major  uid  aldemeii,  wbere  tbe  intent  was  to  borrow  tweln 
pmimds,  the  niortr  issiited  on  reoetTing  "  an  obligation  in  donble  the 
amonnt  ...  in  tbe  which  tbe  said  Ralph,  the  borrower,  "and  Jolu 
Tetterbnr;,  skiniier."  a  nirety,  "  woe  bannd  joiiiUj  uid  KTeiallj  in 
tbe  whote  of  soeb  nun ; "  and  then  after  all  OonivaU  only  leceifed  tea 
pounds. — L3>tT  ABtu,  tr&ns.  Biley,  340.  What  was  meant  bf  denjilig 
tbe  pceeence  of  real  baziird  or  riik  in  Uie  caae  of  nsnry  is  worked  oat  bj 
Hoase  in  his  AnaagrmerU  of  Vmrf  (1595),  55-57 :"  I  am  not  iguESBt 
what  tbe  uturtr  will  rejdie  in  this  b^ialfe.  Wbj  air  (will  be«  nj) 
wheoaoeTer,  or  bowsoerfa',  or  to  wbamaoerer  I  lende,  it  iB  eridont  that  I 
iuuard  and  adtoUMre  m;  goods.  For,  aay  titat  I  take  tl 
bande  or  bill,  or  pawne,  or  Boertiea,  or  promise  tor  mine  oi 
;et  it  mav  come  to  paaiie,  that  hc«  and  lua  taenies  nw;  prove  baackiaBte, 
bis  and  their  goods  may  bf  some  offence  Ik«  oonGBcatad  and  forfeated  to 
tb«  ciowne,  bee  or  ibej  maj  flee  th«  oonnthe,  cc  ke^e  the  house,  that 
ILey  are  not  to  be  gotten;  na;  evidenoes  ma;  be  atolne,  lost,  brtot, 
caught  oot  of  m;  band  b;  ooosenage,  etc  a  thousand  wales  ara  tber^  bj 
which  notwithstanding  mine  aanusooe,  I  ma;  be  defe«lod  of  mj  owne^ 
And  therefore  it  is  erident  that  I  odesntiire  my  goods.  Now  Id  Uiia 
objection  of  theirs,  I  answer  two  manner  of  waiea.  First  I  saj,  Hal  in 
tUia  sortt)  and  this  ieqieet«^  erery  toan  adreittiirelh  his  goodie  eTeck  he 
that  hath  sufficient  pawne  in  hand,  yea  e^eo  be  tbat  keepetb  his  nonej 
fast  lockt  in  his  eottaa :  for  the;  may  be  bnmt,  or  Etolleo,  or  by  eonsen- 
age  ooDTeyed  away.  ...  1  pat  an  enimple  to  make  tbe  canse  plaiscb 
Wee  have  in  England  two  sortec  of  JUorcAaats,  JlfareAanl  Adventnren, 
aod  Uarehaat  Retaj/Urt.  The  Betayler  caonot  but  toiord  much,  for  be 
must  ti-cst  often,  tometimes  for  round  suauDes,  sconetimes  for  a  giaai 
while,  aiuiietimi^s  upco  the  borrowers  b^e  worde,  or  bande  to  his  boolnv 
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r  will  take)  and  yet  u 
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(which  nesufEiniie  no  uBiirar  will  take)  and  yet  uo  man  callcth  him  a 
Murehimt  Jdrenfur^r,  ceitlieT  is  hee  aEsumed  into  their  hall  aod  companie, 
How  mnoli  leaee  then  can  aQ  neurer  bee  called  an  adventurer  of  hi« 
goods,  when  hee  will  neither  tmst,  nor  leud  for  long  time,  nor  but  upon 
all  saffloient  socuritie :  Seoondlj,  to  the  plea  of  the  uiurer  touching  the 
nBmndari'R^  of  hia  goode.  I  answer  in  this  soite.  There  ia  acjcenlurinfi  in 
a  double  reapeot,  1.  First,  Qiioad  ecenfum.  2.  Secondly,  Quoafl  medio.  ' 
A  man  may  odnsnlure  oa  (ouafii'ng  the  isius :  aiul  us  loucMn^  ths  meanei, 
Aa  touching  the  t'uuH,  it  is  confessed  that  the  nsnrer  oAvwAwteih  :  and 
no  giamercie,  for  he  cannot  possiblia  dee  otherwiae.  Because  no  man 
can  lee  the  ende  of  a  thing  when  hee  beginoeth  it.  .  .  .  But  as  touching 
the  mta,»e»,  the  usurer  workoth  so  sure,  as  bea  cannot  in  any  reason  be 
said  to  (ulDsnturs.  As  for  example :  it  is  said  iu  the  Asl^  of  the  ApoatUt, 
tliat  llerod  apprehended  Feier,  and  cast  liitn  into  prison,  and  delivered 
him  to  fouro  quaternions  of  Souldiers,  to  bee  kept,  and  bouoile  hiin  with 
two  yron  cheynes,  and  aet  watch  before  the  donie  of  the  prisoo,  and  about 
Feteri  lodgins,  tliat  he  sliould  not  Bsca,pa.  The  extraordinariB  providenoe 
of  God  did  (indeede)  deliver  bin:  but  will  any  wise  man  say  that  Herod  i 
wheu  ho  had  used  all  these  meanes  of  safetie  did  adventure  Peters  com- 
mingout?  Eyen  ao,  when  the  usurer  hath  bounde  the  borrower  with  \ 
bandei  undpaumet  a>  it  tnere  with  fetten  (for  so  Vlutan^e  speaketb),  and 
when  hee  hath  tycd  him  as  iaat,  aud  made  him  as  sure,  as  liis  owne  head 
can  devise,  or  lawos  will  permit ;  it  may  bee  that  one  way  or  ctber,  God 
by  hia  eeeret  providenoa  may  defeate  him :  but  will  any  man  say,  that  the 
luurer  adHentureCA,  or  meaQeth  to  adveitlare,  or  thinkoth  that  hee  doth 
odvenfurs  the  prinoipall?    No  assuredlio." 

163.  See  Manay,  Nea  English  Dieliniiarg,  s.v.  Borroiv,  sb.  and  7.  I 

164.  Suob  devices  would  seem  to  bavo  been  not  uncommon  in  England,     ' 
Thus  the  London  ordinanoo  of  1390  Uid  down  that — 

"If  any  man,  denizen  or  foreigner,  shall  sell  any  mercbandiee  and 
retain  the  same  in  his  possession,  or  forthwith  upon  such  sale  shall  buy 
back  the  said  merchandise,  to  tbe  loss  of  tlie  buyer,  for  tlie  same  he  shall     ' 
be  puniabed. 

"Aud  if  auy  partners  in  trade,  by  covin  before  msde,  shall  sell  goods 
for  the  purpoaea  of  chevisanoe,  and  one  of  them  shall  sell  the  said  f^ds, 
and  the  other  of  tbem,  forthwith  upon  such  sale,  shall  buy  them  of  him 
who  is  so  practised  upon  for  a  less  price  than  that  at  which  they  were  1 
at  flrat  sold,  tbey  shall  have  tlie  same  punishment." — Liber  Albai,  tr 
Biley,  315. 

Iu  Germany  the  plan  was  knowu  as  K<atf  auf  Wiederhaaf.     For 


19  other  petty  dodges,  see  Uosse,  ti 
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165.  See  □.  162  aboTe. 

166.  Endcmana,  i.  156,  esq. 

167.  Wm  AOiui,  tr.  lUley,  SIB. 

168.  lb.,  322. 

169.  Endemuiii,  i.  298. 

170.  See  Itna,  Comilrg  Banker,  79,  seq.;  Danitm,  WeaUh  0/  Bovte- 
Md*,  i  028. 

171.  Bee  Munaj,  New  &igliib  Dinlionar]/,  «.t, 

172.  EndeiusQD,  i.  13. 

173.  CnoDinghaiii,  i.  325,  eeq. 
171.  EDdemsnn,  i.  42,  343,  364,  (U/nq. 
179.  Geieh.  dtt  WucKert,  25. 

176.  Buhm-BaweTk,  Capital  anA  Interal,  Eiig.  tranB.,  20. 

177.  Bonar,  in  FalgtsTe'e  Diet,  of  P.B.,  «.?.  Canm  Law. 
ns.  lb. 

179.  EndeDUtsn,  i.  364 :  ii.  107. 
ISO.  It  ia  the  Lurden  of  hia  Zim  uad  Wucher. 
Ifl.  Fimk,  Zim,  3i>:  at.  37.  o.  1. 

182.  Murmy  ia  Nem  t^liih  Dietioiiari),  and  CannuD  in  PalgraTc's 
Ditt.  of  P.E.,  IT.  CapitaJ. 

183.  Roman  popular  luage  employed  eoptd  for  the  priocipal  of  a  debt. 
Knies,  GeU  und  Credit,  i.  25,  points  out  tbat  tbie  was  a  figniative  ezpres- 
sjou,  pointing  lothe*'heaiI"or"oMef  malter"  as  diatinguiahad  from  the 
Bubordinate  01  connected  matter,  the  interest.  It  nefor,  Uiereroiv,  passed 
inlo  Bomaa  law;  fbi  in  IComan  law  there  wag  no  such  close  relation,  and 
two  oontraotB  were  nrMjeseary  to  Bocnre  interest  on  a  loan,— one  for  the 
return  of  Iho  mm  lent,  and  unother  and  independent  one  for  lUe  payment 
of  interest.  Aooordiaglj  the  Uoniau  law  retained  tlie  term  debitum  or 
■on  for  tbe  sum  lent,  and  fioni  tbia  aotlrce  the  term  aari  passed  into  the 
canon  law.  Quid  tttjira  lortem  waa  its  usual  deSnition  for  a  naurions 
demand.  In  the  Middle  Agea  tbe  term  was  replacnl  by  eapilaie.  This 
may  be  derived  from  the  adjt'atlveloapttalit  —  primus,  praeoipnna;  tboogb, 
to  judge  from  Duoangc,  that  adjective  vas  banlty  uaed  outside  Eiigland. 
Itut  it  ia  inextricably  miiad  up  with  tho  nae  of  the  same  term  for  a  aCook 
of  eatUa  (in  apite  of  Kniee,  26).  Thus  Miatral,  Provmptl  Diet.,  gives 
capilai  and  a  half-dozen  allied  forma  as  both  =  bestianz  d'une  metaiiie, 
and  also  =  principal  d'nno  dette;  and  aapiialitto  ae  =  proph^tajie  dea 
beatiani.  Capital  ub  a  sabstantivr  apjicnra  ia  France  at  tesKt  na 
ewly  as  1611,  when  CatgruTe  defines  it  as  "  a  stock,  a  man's  principal 
or  chief  anbstflnce,"  a  centniy  before  the  phrase  capital  tloci  oooura 
in    English,  and    it   it   therefore   not    impossible    tbat    the    leini   U 
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directly  durivod  from  the  niedinral  ase  of  eapitafa  for  tlie  prindpal  of 
kdobt 

184.  Eides,  27 ;  of.  its  uao  br  Becber,  in  Boacber,  QucUc^U.  285. 

185.  Jflgufrp,  bk.  ii.  pt.  1.  oh.  2 ;  oiig.  ed.,  ii.  109. 

186.  Briiaia'i  Commercial  Inltriat  e^ptaintd,  i.  M. 

186a.  "Capital:  Eine  Smnme  Geldea,  bo  weiC  aie  dazu  befitintDit  iat 
GewinD  2U  briDgen,  im  GegenButze  diesea  Oowinnoa  oder  der  iDtereBeea ; 
dot  BanptstBmm,  daa  Hauptgeld,  doa  Bauptgut.  der  Hauptatuhl,  welche  I 
Benennungon  oliedem  iibUcli  v/e-ten,  and  es  zumTkeile  nooh  slnd.  Uahec  | 
heirat  eina  jedo  Summe  Geldes,  die  mau  aaf  Zinacn  nusleiliet  ein  Gnpitttl. 
lah  vill  ftiien  ein  Capital  aiUKlseii,  icovan  lia  met  Ehrcn  Uben  ISunen." — 
AdeLung's  WBHerhuch. 

187.  Quoted  in  Kniea,  Gdd,  28 

188.  E.g.  in  the  title  of  bk.  ii. 

189.  Bh.  iL  oh.  i. ;  ed.  Bogera,  i.  275. 

190.  J6,  279. 

191.  2fe..bk.i.  oh.  viiL;  i.  67. 

192.  Frtnctplea,  cb.  V. ;  lated.,  93. 

193.  16.,  ch.  i.;  p.  17. 

194.  Fawoett,  ilfanual,  bk.  i.  ck.  ii. 

195.  For  the  conDeotion  between  the  teachings  of  Rndbertus,  Umi, 
ftud  Lusalla  on  thia  point,  see  Eniee,  OM,  70,  Hecj, 

I9G.  Capital  et  Travail,  Fr.  traoa.,  200,  201. 

197.  16.,  202. 

198.  This  is  worked  out  in  LaBfialle'a  Syttan  dcr  erteorbeiien  Hechle. 

199.  See  tbe  eiamples  in  Ublbom,  Chritlian  Cliarity  in  the  Alieitiit 
Church. 

200.  Funk,  GeeohinJde,  2,  seq. 

201.  16.,  1H7. 

202.  See  Hunter,  Amiaii  0/  Uural  Bengal. 

203.  See  Eheberg,  Uber  den  gegemcitrligen  Stand  der  Wachtr/rage,  in 
Holtzeadorf  and  Breutano's  JahrbiidliKT,  1880.    A  great  mass  of  material    , 
is  given  in  the  reporla  from  Tarioua  diatriota  in  Germany  ooUeotod  under 
the  title  Der  Wuciur  aaf  dera  Laiidt,  and  published  by  tiie  Verein  fir 
Soeiaipolitik  (1687). 

20i.  Harrey,  in  Journal  of  the  Initiluls  of  Bankert,  Tiii,  70. 

20s.  "  Eb  wird  nun  aueh  gestattet  eein,  die  ZiasTcibote  dea  kano- 
niacbeu  Beelits  andere  anfzufasaen  aU  es  genohuiioh  geachieht.  Dana 
laoge  Zoit  hat  man  aie  flir  nnbegreiflicb  gebalten  oder  Niobta  ala  elne 
lahinenile  Fe«BeI  des  Verkebra  darin  gefunden.  Beben  wir  det  Saobe  anf 
den  Gi'unii,  so  eracliplnen  ale  noi  ala  dor  rechtlioho  Auadrack  wirtb- 
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*cli»ntiehe  ZoilaDde.   Ke  ipteoheD  das  ana  wai  *ich  von  «e1b«t  *i 
iIbw  du  Geld  noeb  nlcht  die  Eigenwhart  Ton  Capita!  YaHbn,  nod  d 
keinen  Zina  bringen  konne." — Arnold,  ^rlSMcAuAfe  dei  ifigenQunuvfl 
quoted  bf  Punk,  Zi'iu,  5a  n. 

206.  Cf.  Weber,  111,  »eq. 

2V7.  Recent  argnmentg  in  defence  of  the  cBury  prohibitian  ■ 
some  eil«nt  anticipated  by  Bir  James  StewMl,  Inquiryinlo  (io  Frim 
«/P.E^ii.  us.    Bee  nl»o  hie  whole  argament  from  IW.Beq. 

206.  "  Er  lit  der  Fall  nioglich,  dasa  eioe  Beat ioiinmig  aicli  falacb 
bU  Anmabme  gibt,  die  ca  in  der  That  nicbl  ist,  aich  rielmehr  duroh  d 
richtigerc  FftMung  dc»  Prindpa  bewitigon  l^gt.  Jn  eat  iat  eogur  nioht 
onmoglioh,  ds«a  eia  Eecbtasatz  hiiCariith  d.  h.  dem  bhherigen  Beoht 
gegenQbet  eine  tinrhliche  Aoanabmo  begriindet,  nahrend  doob  im  Qninde 
mit  dieaer  Ananahme  nmi  daa  biaberige  Priocip  modiflceit  worden  iat,  BD 
daM  ea  alao  nm  einerandeni  Faaanug  deeaelben  bedarf,  am  don  Qegenaata 
der  Regel  and  Aiuaahme  darin  aufgehea  zn  lassen,  Die  Ansnabine  iat 
b&ufig  oar  die  Form  in  der  daa  Priocip  aelbat  aicb  verjiingt." — Iheriof, 
Geiit  det  rSmiidim  RtdiU,  iL  33S ;  quoted  bj  Fank,  Zint,  102  n. 

209.  Funk,  OeKhichle,  58. 

210.  Thia  ia  the  date  given  by  Brunet's  Manuel. 

211.  1*88  ChiTBaao  in  Piedmont,  H87  Venice,  1488  Naremberg,  HSO 
Venice,  1491  Straaaburg,  1495  Venice,  1498  Noreniborg,  1490  Vomoe, 
1513  Straaaburg,  1515  Straaabnrg. 

212.  IV.  diet.  15,  qn.  11,  dnb.  10;  aooordins  to  Fonk,  Gachithi^, 
58,  n.  3. 

Sia  Wiedomano,  Eck  (1805),  33. 

214.  Ib^  54,  and  q.  3. 

215.  lb.,  n,  5. 

216.  A  very  entertainiag  account  of  his  journey, — nitb,  nufoitunA 
bat  Boanty  informatian  about  the  diapulation  itself, — waa  giren  bf  j| 
in  his  BpiOola  ad   GhtinTodum  Abbittcm,  printed  together  nith  t 
papera  in  Oraliimei  tree  ,  .  .  non  ineltganUi  (1S15)  [in  the  Bodleiai 
B,  56,  Art.J.    What  ia  aubstantiall;  a  tranelation  ia  given  in  ~" 

217.  "  Et  quoniam  jureconsulti  perpetua  lite  cum  tbaologia  dec 
nter  tectioa  tie  naura  jodjcet,  neutrnm  offendere  euosilinni  fait,  aed  al 
TeneraQdmn  jarccousnltarum  collegiam  acripai,  eoa  plurimun  roganid 
meam  hano  diapatationom  equo  ferrent  auimo." 

218.  "  Uiernnymua  Oaddio  Miaoiilanae  familiae  regena 
quoqae  Angelna  Brixienais  Oarmelita  doctor  tbeologiae.  , 
■uhemale   nnetro   diligentiaalnae   cxaminato,   una  cum  Joanne  Fm 
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Tbeologim  magistro  et  Joacne  CroCo  de  Monteferrato  jiuia  poutiiioii 
oidmacio,  et  mirifloae  mEmariae  «t  oniditiaiiU  vim  ipBum  approbanmt,  m 
in  hnjna  fidsm  s^ngraphU  suis  ae  subsoripserimt." 

219.  "  .  .  .  de  aenm,  qnam  admittit  thaalogin,  eloat  Bononiae  dia- 
pntatom,  et  poc  magiatroa  nostros  probatam,"  qu.  in  BoiimoUer, 
iim'cfttei.  127. 

220.  An  eieellent  Ufa  of  Major,  by  H,  T.  W.  Mactay,  is  preflxed 
to  tha  trsnalntion  of  bia  Hiitorj/  of  Grtattr  Brilaia,  issnod  b;  the  Scoltieh 
History  Bouiety,  1832.  For  another  eatimato  of  his  poaition  aa  a  theo- 
logian, aee  the  article  by  T.  Or.  Law,  in  Tha  Scottiih  Beviea  for  April, 
1892. 

221.  "  Germanua  quidam  doctor  Theologua  eraditiasimua  "  trailed  in 
the  prevLooa  quaeitio  "  doctisaimns  Joannes  Eckiua  gymnaaii  Ingolatad- 
ieDriapracancellarinaaptimemerituB  "]  .  .  .  "quDndam  qneatioDcm  auper 
quodam  contcootn  ad  faoultateni  noEtram  traiiBniiait  nt  ipawn  vel  repro- 
baret  vel  approbaret.  Sed  quia  ob  Taria  Impedimonta  nostroe  fucultatia 
doctorea  snper  hoo  non  fuerunt  cocgregati,  nihil  eat  ab  eadem  aaora 
facilitate  definltnm,  Dicam  cum  benigsa  pemuBBioue  bcu  anpportationa 
opinioneni  meam  in  haa  parte :  priua  tamcn  raaum  propoueiido,  qui  eat 
iato.  .  •  .  Vet  cataa  do  olariua  proponitur  nt  ipaum  propooit  Joannci 
Crottifl  da  monte  terrato,  juris  pontificii  lector  ordinarius  BonnniBe.  Nam 
Bononlae  preaente  prefato  Crato  Joannes  Eokius  Lano  queationem  in 
publico  dispntarit  oooaesau ;  qnare  vereaimile  est  eoa  in  caaaa  poaitioue 
eoiiTeaire.  Sic  apud  Joonnom  Ccutum  figurant  casus;  ut  acripto  in  hano 
nrbem  miait  Joannea  Eokiua.  Titiua  habena  ccrtam  aummam  peoniuae 
negotiationia  exp«ra :  in  ilia  ae  excrccre  nonaudet;  no  01  imperitia  auum. 
patrimonium  diminuatnr:  necrepcritanimoaceiiHtia  piiidialtafllbiidoneoi 
qui  aunt  Tendibiles.  Ideo  providTia  et  circumapectaa  circa  aabatantiae 
auae  conaervationem  diotani  quantitatem  committit  Gaio  huneatc  et  probo 
mercatori  aua  in  indastria  plurimum  eolito  Ittcrari  :  qnem  rogat  ut  bz  eo 
negotietnr.  Gaina  autcm  ex  cortis  causia  aumn  animum  moTentihufl 
nolona  eum  acoeptara  ad  lucrum  et  ad  damnum,  paciacatur  cum  Titio  nt 
oapitali  aalvo  accipiat  pre  portinne  Incii  eoi  cojns  quantitas  Incerta  est 
florenoa  quiuquo  pro  aingnlis  eentuum.  Fit  etiam  conventio  ut  uttiqne 
oontrahentiuui  liberum  sit  huna  aootetatis  cuntractum  disaelvere  cum 
plaonerit ;  dnmmodo  nnns  ab  altero  oertior  super  lioc  flat  in  qnarta  anni. 
Super  hoo  oBau  oonteutio  eat :  an  iate  oontraotos  sit  eqtitia  et  Uoitna; 
itu  nt  Titiua  ad  reatitutionem  iltorum  qninque  non  teneatur  in  fora 

"  Super  hacqnatstionediiaa  pouam  concluaionoa.  Prior  eat :  Conlraotue 
Ute  non  eat  nBurarina  sed  Itoitus. . . .  late  contractaa  eqaivalet  copnlatirae 
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«x  tribnt  ooiitnKrtibiit  lioitit  sibi  nratoo  Tion  adversis  oonflatae :  exgo  isto 
oolitnMlnfi  «8t  lidtoa  .  .  .  qui*  eqniymlet  tribas  oontraotibiis  qnamm  imiis 
Mt  flooietM ;  seoandiUB  est  contrMtos  MBoonrfttionis ;  et  terthis  est  Tenditio 
liKMi  ineerti  pro  Inoro  eerto :  qnoram  qvilibet  est  lioitin. 

**•  Secfimda  ooocliisio.  Pnediotos  oontractns  est  Tent  sooietas  et  Hcita." 
— '7ft  TV,  Qmitmibiafnm^  Disthidio  xr.  Qiuestio  49. 

222.  Fank,  (3ti»M6kU^  59. 

22S.  On  Nftvarrns,  see  Firok,  QeMokichitit^  58,  and  Endemann. 

224.  PoDk,  Gw^  59,  and  n.  7;  Bodemann,  i  S84-SS7. 

225.  Funk,  2im  miuL  Ww^ksr^  85  and  n. 

226.  Funk,  Gmii\^  60. 

227.  Funk,  Qtfwk^  48-51,  gives  the  best  aooomit;  whioh  may  be 
snpplemented  ftom  the  somewhat  tedions  erposition  of  Endemann,  1.  481, 

s<»q. 

228.  See  on  Lanrentins,  Endemann,  i  32. 

229.  On  the  decree  of  the  l?oen^ie:iaiaria  of  1831,  see  Funk,  Qtmk^ 
09,  70 ;  Z,%^W^  186,  seq. 

230.  Fnnk,  Gen^^  51-53 ;  Endemann,  1.  460,  seq. 

231.  See  Wolff  on  OtMfperaJUne  Credit- BanHng  in  Germany  in  the 
Tkionomic  fiooieio,  ii.  460.  Mr.  WoHT  says,  *'  The  Loan-banlos  are  taming 
the  nsnrers,  vanqnished  and  defeated,  ont  of  the  villages  in  shoals."  The 
potty  nsnror,  as  before  noticed,  does  not  thrive  in  English  country  dis- 
tricts ;  bnt  he  is  by  no  means  nnknown  in  the  great  cities.  Mazzini  thns 
describes  his  eszperience  in  London  in  1837  :  "  I  dragged  myself  from  one 
to  another  of  those  loan  societies  which  drain  the  poor  man  of  the  last 
drop  of  blood,  and  often  rob  him  of  the  last  remnant  of  shame  and  dignity, 
by  oxRctin^  from  him  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  a  few  pounds,  which  he 
is  oompolled  to  pay  back  in  weekly  payments,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  in 
oflRccs  held  in  public«honses  or  gin  and  beer  shops,  among  crowds  of  the 
drunken  and  dissolute."  Few  large  workshops  to-day  in  London  are 
without  their  usurer,  or  "Shylock,"  as  he  is  called.  A  penny  per  week 
on  each  shilling  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest 

2.S2.  Endemann,  ii.  113. 

233.  For  Summenhart,  see  Hosoher,  Oesoh,,  22. 

234.  Funk,  Qesch^  56. 

235.  On  these  three  writers,  see  Endemann,  i.  48-50. 
286.  Jb.,  ii.  117. 

237.  !?>.,  ii.  119. 

238.  lb.,  ii.  266. 

239.  ift.,  i.  47. 

240.  **Tantum  operatur  consensus  partium  quantum  mora;"  iT).,  ii. 
265. 
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241.  16.,L54;  ii.  26*. 

!H2.  OL  the  aocuunta  given  of  him  bv  Emlepjann  uii)  Bdhiii- 
Bftwerk. 

2*3.  Funk,  Zint,  170,  seq. 

24i.  EudfMD&Da,  ii.  315.  eeq. 

243.  For  an  aceonat  of  this  cptBxde,  see  EDileiDoDii,  ii.  15S,  Beq  :  and 
cC  Fonk,  GcmA.,  62. 

246,  "Titins  pei^aiiiam  babenB  eaudam  Semproaio  cujaaviB  coDdiLioaJa 
homini  ad  nullnm  certnm  DBam,  Bed  pro  ftrbitria  debitoriB  diatroheudiim 
ea  lege  trndit.  ut  Titios  ex  pacto  et  civili  oblig&tiime,  quae  aliqiuuidD  in 
iiadem  literia,  interdum  in  aliii  adjicitnr,  jna  babeat,  quamdin  ekdem 
peonnia  apod  Isemproninm  relinqnltur,  aooipiendi  quDtannia  ab  eodem 
Sempronio  quiaque  florenos  pro  Bingalis  oentenulia  et  poatea  totam 
qnoqae  enmnuuu  RBpitatem."^I^ndemanD,  ii.  154. 

247.  Tbe  tilu^Ki  leqi*  ctrntii,  ur  jnslifioation  on  the  ground  that  tin 
seonlar  hiw  permitlnd  papntmt  for  lli<>  uie  of  mou^;,  of  irhich  Funk 
■peaka,  G«adL,  ti^.  ^ema  to  have  been  but  littlu  reoogniied  Dittil  a  Utai 

9tB.  SdimoUar,  A-atltUa><.  lOT.  1(19  (aeimou  of  l^l^n,  113  (pamphlet  of 

849.  Ih^  IDS. 
sax  Ih^  110.  111. 

251.  lb.,  105,  loe. 

252.  Jb.,  118  :  for  an  eiplanation  of  fangHiiet,  aef  mpm,  S  17. 

253.  SohmoUei',  Antidden,  119. 

254.  lb.,  120. 

355.  Tbe  letter  itself;  of  Khich  t  oannot  ascertain  tbe  date,  nill  be 
fooad  in  eitenao  iu  Joaunit  CaJtini  EpUliiat  el  Herponta  (ed.  Beza; 
GeueTB,  1575).  p.  355.  Ct  the  nocouut  of  it  in  Bobm-Bawerk,  Capital 
and  Inicrett,  trans.  Smart,  28. 

256.  Text  A.  rassoB  T.  IL  107,  aeq.  The  quotation  is  from  S. 
AngOBtine. 

257.  Mpc'e  iMtrueUmt  (E.E.T.S.),  22. 

258.  lb.,  39. 

259.  Liher  Albw,  trans.  Kile;,  318,  seq. 

260.  16..  344. 

261.  16.,  273. 

262.  This  will  be  found  at  length  in  tbe  new  ed.  of  CunningiliMn,  EagX, 
hid.  and  Oommenx,  i.  325. 

2G3.  3  Hen.  TU.,o.  5;  a„  ii,  514. 
361.  II  Hen,  VIL.  c.  8;  fi/.,  ii,  574. 
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265.  37  Hen.  Vin.,c  9;  5t,  iii  996b 

266.  Sded  Works  cf  OrowUy,  172. 

267.  5  &  6  Bdw.  VL,  c  20;  fil,  iT.  155. 

268.  1571.  13  Elix.  e,  S;  8L,  iw.  542.  The  Beeond  clause  Toids 
eontraolB  abore  10  per  cenl,  and  the  fourth  fisita  the  lender  who  zeoeiTea 
more  with  the  penalty  of  loeing  all  the  interest.  This  fourth  elanae  is, 
bowoTer,  rendered  nnintelligible  in  the  Becord  edition  hj  the  inaertioii  of 
an  nnneeenary  naij  as  ma  j  be  seen  on  eomparing  it  with  the  statote  of 
162a-4,  21Jae.  L,  e.  17,  in  8L,  ir.  1223. 

269.  See  the  account  of  him  in  Allibone. 

270.  Ed.  158i,/ot.  194, 195, 199U 

271.  Fo.  60b.,  72b. 

272.  l'a.59bi 

273.  Fo.173. 

274.  Fo.  160. 

275.  Fo.  169. 

276.  Pnblished  hj  the  Paricer  Society  in  toL  iL  of  JeweFs  WorJta, 
Sol,  seq. 

277.  ib.,  856,  357. 

278.  J5.,  858. 

279.  Itk 

280.  AdreritMmeni  tn  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Vteadet^  ed.  Parker  See, 
p.  riii. 

281.  The  Third  Deeade  (toI  ii.  of  the  Parker  ed.)»  41. 
2S2.  IK,  42. 

2Sa  Jrraifrmmemiy  29. 

[Xorrc — A  conTenient  introdncticm  to  modem  diseoasion  and  legisla- 
tion touch  ini^  xtsruj  maj  now  be  foond  in  Dr.  Hennann  Blodig,  jan.'s, 
e&sar,  Der  Wnek^  wmd  teime  Cfnetzgubmmg  (Vienna,  lS92)k  which  giTca 
ahandant  bibliographical  indications.  For  a  fortiio'  discnssioii  of  the 
conception  of  Otpital  as  a  **  historical  category,"  reference  may  be  had  to 
Pnoftftssor  Caomogham^s  CV  ca.^  Afmte  of  Jtfbtwy,  cfaap.  ii.  O^^IX  Both 
these  works  reached  the  writer  after  this  chapter  was  in  type.] 
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Aberdeen,  162, 173 
Abingdon,  abbot  of,  276 
Aconrsins,  899 
Achley,  Roger,  34 
Adelnng's  dictionary,  430 
Adventures,  Merchant,  51 ;  society 

of,  216 
-Sllfrio,  309 
Aemter,  140,  141 
Agricidtnre,  Board  of,  2G0 
,  changes  in,  222,  261;  stages 

in,  262 
Albert  V.  of  Bavaria,  454 
Jleconners,  30 
Aletasters,  60 
Alexander  of  Hales,  399 
Aliens,  13,  seq. 
Almsgiving,  338,  340;   theory  of, 

315 
Alrashonses,  364 ;  of  the  crafte,  82, 

325 
Alva,  218,  239 
Amercements^  265 
Anchorites,  320 
AncienSt  132 

Angelus  de  Clavasio,  441,  446 
Anne,  Queen,  202 
Anniversary,  145, 149 
Antonine,  S.,  of  Florence,  449 
Antwerp,  217 
Apprentices,  27,  45;  limitation  of 

number,  91,  seq. ;  statute  of,  86, 

94,  114. 134,  166 
Apprenticeship,  84,  seq.,  119 
Aquinas,  S.  Thomas,  qu.  391 ;  392, 

399 ;  qu.  400.  419 ;  448 


Architecture,   of  towns,   51 ;     of 
country  houses,  54 

Armourers,  company  of,  140,  163; 
yeomanry  of,  120 

Armstrong,  Olement,  qu.  216 ;  255 ; 
qu.  299, 425 

Arnold,  Wilhelm,  qu.  437,  483 

Arras,  239 

AH,  70, 164 

Art  and  Science  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 379 

Artevelde,  James  van,  197 

Arti  Maggiori,  134 

Assessment  for  poor-rate,  360 

Assistants,  Court  of,  132 

Assize  of  bread,  ale,  etc.,  30,  31,  33; 
of  cloth,  193 

Atlantic  trade,  50 

Aubrey,  qu.  368 

Augsburg,  33,  346 

Augustine,  S.,  of  Canterbury,  308 

,  of  Hippo,  389 

Aulnage,  193,  196 

Aulnager,  193 ;  of  worsteds,  205,  223 

Austin  Friars.  238 

Austria,  usury  in,  405,  436 

Avarice,  388,  460 

Axbridge,  189 

Azorius,  452 

Bachelors*  company,  113 
Backhand,  173 
Badgers,  47 
Bakers,  34,  35,  192 
Balance,  common,  20 
Banks,  co-operative,  450 
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Jiafgain$^  oommon,  39 
lMrf0)^«  from  Ir^ltmdf  99 
llfirtholoTDtfw,  B,f  Mr  of^  214 ;  bof- 

pltAl  (fff  802,  86» 
BamI,  125.182,184,407 
Bfttn,a,815 
fifttaflA,  281.  454 
Bay$^  289,  240 
//Mm,  stDiill  Hiid  grett,  20 
Beooti,  qti.  290 
Umtinmhtkn^  818 
litHlfordahire,  287 
B«icgtiiii,  888.  MO.,  806 
Beg^ng,  prouibllioti  of,  857,  leq. 
Beii^toUuM,  812 
Beutlmm,  489 
B^ut>sti,  829 
Bi>rk8hire,  282,  287 
Bt>rtitiMitne.  B.,  of  Htenn*  400 
B«lht^h«iti  hoipttnl,  802 
nt^t,  Otibrti>K  m%  441,  446 
Bi8tmt/«  Lvtiti,  200 
BUi^kw^ll  ll»ll,  18,  207,  214,  tMn 

m 

\\W\  n^Ui,  101,  232,  204,  277, 

l)Ua<^\UM\fk  84. 117, 103 

n^\\kt^l.  ThvH^mik  21V3,  240 
mv^i^.  W .  4v^^ 

IV.s^>'*ftiv(^  HM^tvml^  ^>f»  KKX  444 

!l^?#lt>^'  >*«^  4s*i?» 

\f^  :  ^^.  tr^  X^^i  si^ 


BTewen*  oompuij,  128, 130 
Brewhoose  of  Lcoidoii,  36 
Brian,  a  J.,  278 
Bridewell,  362,  363 
Bridge  House,  36,  61 

Bridport,  183 

Bristol,  7,  11,  22,  26,  37,  42,  47, 

50,  108,  123,  132, 136.  156,  202, 

223 
Britton,  qn.  277 
Broad-oloths,  231 
Broken,  463,  464 
Brown,  Sir  Stephen,  33 
Brudeneihafien^  141 
Bruses,  195,  217,  343 
Bnchenberger,  288 
BUoher,  Karl,  4 
Buokinghamshire,  287 
Bnoklemakera,  75 
Bullinger,  qn.  469 
Burgage  teuure,  23 
Burgundy,  John,  duke  of^  217 
Bum,  J.  8.,  191 
Bumet>  qu.  148 
Burton,  abbot  of,  276 
Bury  SL  Edmund's,  330 
Butchers,  128 
Butcbers*  house,  19 

Oiu^tan,  C^utdinal,  450 

OaW£15S 

OaixhK  III^  410 

OftlTiik  4^  wi). 

OftlvittWt  diTUHMk  468 
!:   i\ta0>M  ««iftM.  4dS 
I,  OMabtiJ^  li^  64 

OiMhJkflL  ^«.  241 

OMa<Mf!;»t  ^WfUMSKtSi.  SZ^  »§. 

OMKIi9l«6^  4»lk^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^rafij^^^^^^^^^49^^^H 

^Moarf''^*,  19 

Gobbett.  305 :  qn.  367                           ^^H 

J^  Cullsle.  eo 

Cobblers,  24                                            ^^H 

!^^   Carpeotera'    company,    83,    150; 

Coattare.  223  ^^M 
Coko,  8ir  Ednard,  274.  278,  282 ;       ^^H 

"             fellovghlp  of  young  men,  120 

Cbrms,  239 

qn.  294.  -295                                         ^^H 

Caeael,  battle  of.  195 

Colcbeater,  11.  G3,  240                            ^^^H 

Oillfganlia,  414                                      ^^H 

Catton,  aOH 

Cmna,  406.  seq.,  452.  seq.,  457 

eonitittdieua  and  reiermrtPiM, 

408,  409 

279;  (1548).  281                                 ^^H 

Ohamberlains  of  towns,  27,  35,  42, 

92 

Chantries.  42.  135 

Ommeri,  dia'ntr.  1 19                               ^^M 

Charity,  private,  328.  neq. 
Charles  t1>e  Great,  308 

Common,  liebta  of.  In  town«,  40            ^^^H 

Commons,  270                                         ^^H 

Charles  V.,  33 

Charters  to   towne,  44 ;   to  cra^, 

75 

tion  between  smaller  and  greater,       ^^^H 

Chanoer,  qn.  126,  295.   310,  3S9. 

45;  distinctiou  between,  133            ^^H 

390,392 

Company,  history  of  tbe  word,  415       ^^^H 

Ch'/ d'auvre,  105 

.  uae  of  the  term,  70                       ^^^H 

Cheater,  17,  22,  39. 156 

Competition,  limited  by  orafte.  76        ^^H 

Chevvmnee.  426.  427.  481 

ComjwiUon,,  42,  45,  80,  166, 137,      ^^H 

IBl                                                      ^^H 

Omeeipt  of  Englith  Polioij,  2C0            ^^^H 

ChriBfs  Hiwpital,  363 

Ooufr^  107                                       ^^H 

Chutoh  and  Psniy,  396.  seq. 

,  Eastern,  435 

Oontrad,  Triple,  440.  455                         ^^^1 

ChuTehatet,mi 

Contraetut  Triimt.  440,  44G                     ^^^H 

Aira«i.311 

Co«(«ner  a^ri,  ITS                              ^^H 

Civil  Lav.  382. 3S4 

Glode,   Mr.,   107:   qn.  147;   172; 

Copyholds.  2S4  ^^H 
Cordm<>TB,  of  K'linbnigh,  HO               ^^^M 

qa.  179,  185.  186 

Cloth,   exportation  of,  210,  237  ; 

Cordwaiuers,  110                                   ^^^H 

duties  upon,  204 

Coro,  public  prfMision  of,  S3,  seq.        ^^^M 

,  importatiou  of,  194 

Com-reTtteri.  35                                     ^^^H 

,  manu&iotnre,  29, 71, 191,  seq.. 

CornvDil,  235.  2BS                                 ^^^H 

Cornwall.  Ralph.  480                            ^^^H 

Cloth- flniahers,  210, 211 

Corpnratinn,  70                                           ^^^H 

Clothiera,    1.S4.     222,     soq..    228; 

MMter-oIothisTB,  227, 252 

gild  oF,  156  ;  at  York.  326                 ^^H 

Gotbing  ooottaots,  114 

Corpi  de  M^ia-.  134                              ^^^M 

aoOiing.  in  and  o«t  of  the,  131, 192 

Clothmakers.  94,  222.  i^. 

Cottagera.  267,  273,  374                        ^^H 

ClotliworlreM,  251 ;  their  company, 

CoOonl.  231                                                  ^^^M 

^_       133 ;  yeomanry  of.  120 

Co«H  of  Aniilanii,  132                        ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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Coventry,  11,  17,  45,  47,  80,  108, 

123, 124, 147, 148, 155, 178,  213  ; 

frieze  of,  223 
CMtm,  111 
Crafts,    23,  68,  seq.:   relation  to 

municipality,  24,  seq. ;  union  of, 

161,  seq.;    relief  to   poor    by, 

324 
Craftsman,  position  of,  100 
Credit,  agricultural,  436 
Crotus,  Joannes,  443,  444 
Crowley,  qu.  49,  65,  290,  297,  322, 

331,  386,  390,  465 
Cumberland,  234,  235,  255,  288 
Cunningham,    Professor,    qu.    55; 

56, 189,  244,  257,  473,  488 
Customary  tenants,  272,  seq. 
Customs  upon  cloth,  204 ;  on  general 

merchandise,  226 

Damnum  emergens^  399,  457,  458 

Danby,  C.J.,  278 

Dantzig,  33,  36,  37 

Dare  ad  proflcuum  mariSi  420 

Deacons,  171 

Death,  Black,  104 

Debate  between  the  Heralds,  254 

Debt,    enforcement    of    payment, 

398 
Decayed  houses,  52 
Deceit,  forms  of,  73 
Demesne,  ancient^  277 
Demesnes,  changes  in,  267 
Derbyshire,  287 
Devonshire,  46,  288 
Dirige,  330 
Disendowment  of  religion  in  the 

misteries,  158 
Distribution,  canonist  doctrine  of, 

393 
Division  of  labour,  geographical, 

47,  192 
Dobbs,  Sir  Kichard,  362 
Doles,  331,  339,  357 
Dollinger,  332 

Domesday,  exemplifications  of,  266 
Domestic  system,  43,  71,  166,  193; 

described,   219 j   223,   seq.;  253, 

354 


Dominicans,  443,  448,  450 

Dorset,  288 

Douce,  F.,  255 

Dowry,  419 

Drapers,  24,  51,  77,  128,  134,  210, 

seq. ;  of  Norwich,  156 ;  of  Wal- 

lingford,  162 
Drapers'  company,  80, 113, 120, 131, 

133,  140,  212 ;  their  ell,  83 
Drapers'  house,  or  Drapery,  19 
Drapery,  the  new,  193,  237 
Dublin,  39 
Dugdale,  qu.  178 
Dumoulin,  453,  454 
Durham,  county  of,  235,  287 
"  Dutch,"  238 
Duties  on  exports,  226 

Eastern  Church,  435 
Eastern  counties,  227 
Eastland  company,  36 
Eck,  341,  441,  seq..  444,  484 
Economists,  English,  387 ;  German, 

380 
Eden,  Sir  F.,  306,  372 
Edinburgh,  162.  164,  171,  376 
Edward  I.,  13,  44,  436 
Edward  II.,  76 

Edward  III.,  13,  72,  195,  245,  462 
Edward  IV.,  464 
Edward   VI.,   81,  238,   362,    465; 

legislation  of,  139,  154,  232 
Egbert,  Archbishop,  308 
Ehrle,  Franz,  305,  374 
Elizabeth,  industrial  legislation  of, 

165,  seq.;  poor  law,  350 
Embezzling  of  material,  229 
Enclosure  Acts,  261 
Enclosures,  261,  267,  seq. ;  objects 

and  means  of  the  earlier  and 

later,  286 
Endemann,  420, 421, 427;  criticisetl, 

377 ;  qu.  471 
Entrance-fees,  105 
Epistolae  ohscurorum  virorum,  443 
Essay,  105 
Essex,  231,  235,  286 
Ethelred,  308 
Exchange,  bills  of,  426 


^^^^^^^^^^^^/VDEX^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^HBxeter.  22,  12.  01.  lOG,  lOT,  217 

92;  iourneymen  in.  121;  poor    ^^^H 

law,  350,  360,  422.      Boo    aUo      ^^^| 

^^1 

FraDciacans.  the,  m.  US,  419               ^^H 

216 1  otwool  prohibited.  101:  of 

KioDkFDit,  83                                           ^^H 

woollott  olothB,  amnunt  of.  225 

Fratomi'eiM,  Te1i(;ioae,  71.  76.  1 12          ^^H 

BiportB  and  importa,  nmoirat  oi,  ^01 

Freedom  of  toniiB  and  cities,  rugn-        ^^^H 

Byre,  Sir  Bimoa,  3* 

latioDB  SB  to,  76,  89                              ^^H 

Freehold,  encloanre  of,  270                     ^^H 

KiotorK  <!(ii«n  deBoribud,  213,  253 

Finflium,  12                                             ^^H 

F»gniei,aW 

Free  lenurp,  266                                    ^^H 

Ftiira,  13,461;  cloth,  214 

Frieie  of  Coreotrj,  223                        ^^^H 

Pair-trade,  15 

Fraude,  Mr.  J.  A.,  ISG,  297                  ^^H 

Faiie-vaA,  164 

KuggerB.  the,  142                                   ^^H 

FullRr,  Th.,  91,  229,  327 ;  qu.  241,      ^^H 

258,312,322                                       ^^H 

Fidlora,94:  of  Lincoln,  140, 171          ^^M 

Family    tuitem    of    induitri    de- 

>cri6ed.219 
Fomwr.,  2S7,  291 

FRBtolf.  Sir  JoliD,  136 

Fullers'  oompany,  212                           ^^M 

,        Fttthera,  the,  307. 391,  396,  431 

Funnibia,  395                                        ^^^H 
Fuab,  F.  X.,  377, 126 :  qu.  176           ^^^M 

^_  Fawcett,  ProfeBsor,  qu.  474 

^K  FeoB  in  tha  orafts,  9U,  105 

^KfVeldf,  oinni»0n  (it  open,  260,  272, 

Fwlitaa,  23S                                        ^^^H 

^F JVleenf  A  and  tenth.  SI 

OaT'lsUno  of  spices,  83                        ^^^| 

^"  Finea  npon  admittance,  283 

Oornert  of  Londoa.  35,  36                   ^^^H 

Firmarii.  267 

Gattxmy,  wine  trade  with,  10               ^^^1 

f¥rt>u,26S 

Qwrlng.  125                                          ^^^| 

Geooa.  117                                             ^^H 

Fishmangere'  compan]',  133,   153; 

Genoeeo  trade,  413. 119                        ^^^| 

VBomiuirj  of,  120 

C}emaDj,150;  towniof.23,  29,33;     ^^^1 

gilds  of,  82,  141.  161:  appren-     ^^^1 

V  292 

ticeship    in,    86:   jourDeymen'a     ^^^H 

FlaQdera,  103 

BooiQtiea  in,  112.  121 :  eviction  of     ^^^1 

1^  Flemingfl,  200 

of,  319 ;  poor  relief  in.  312,  3S0 ;      ^^H 

rent-chargea  in,  397,  lOG,   406,      ^^M 

407, 408, 154 ;  usury  in,  105 ;  tod-      ^^H 

iner«iin,121.   Bee  also  Ancabnrir,      ^^^H 

1^  Foreign  baying  and  idliM,  5G,  210 

Bantzig,    Mecklenbntg,    Nam-     ^^H 

1         Forngnerj,  12.  227 

berg,  Bhine,  StmsBburg                    ^^^H 

fVi-iunf,  113 

GeteRtnverlSnde.  106                            ^^^H 

GeidUchafl,  ifffene,  415                          ^^H 
Oheat.  195,  197                                      ^^H 

Foanden,  92,  188;  yDomnnn   of, 

120           ^ 

Gide,  FrufeEBor.  qu.  174                        ^^H 

Poiwell.  ProfeBSor,  qn.  473 

Gierke,  Frofeeanr,  68,  141 ,-  qu.  177       ^^H 

Frane  at  BraBeB,2U 

Gig-mOh.  232,  2S1                                   ^^H 

Frauoe.  107, 141, 142, 209. 211, 217, 

GUd,  earlier  and  Uter  ires  of  the      ^^H 

terra,  70, 137                                  ^^^M 

494                                                                                     ^^H 

Hubacli.  Profeteor.  374             ^^^| 

Hnttera,  'Ja ;  of  Loudon.  157     ^^^M 

BDd  eitenuou  of,  70;  noditloi' 

Held,  Adolf,  191                         ^^^H 

tion  of,  158  ;  clmraelBriaed,  166, 

Henricos  de  Hafisia,  177            ^^^^| 

>eq.;de8uribed,219 

Heary  II.,  44                              ^^^H 

Gilds.  religiouB  and  BOwaU  136, 138, 

III.,  21                                    ^^^H 

321 

IV.,  130                              ^^H 

of  wenvan,  193 

VL,  17                               ^^H 

Girdlen,  101 

VII.,  126,  218,  356,  464    ^^^H 

Olanvill.  ST6 

- — '  VITI..  52.  145,  282            ^^^M 

Herbert,   WilUam.   66.   126,  r^^^H 

150, 182, 188,  230;  qu.  24S  ^^^H 

Glonn,  of  Hull,  121 :  of  SUrowa- 

Herdman,  commou,  41              ^^H 

bnrj-,  157;  uf  Loudon,  163 

Berefordsbire,  287                     ^^^H 

G«teBun.l71 

GoldselimEdt.  Professor.  378. 478 

HUtorical  oategory,  429,  43i  -^^^M 
History,  eoonomio,  si               ^^^^^| 

Goldsmillii,   13i;  of  Shrewebury, 

163 

GoldsmithB'  compwiy,  133 

Holinsbed,  362  ;  qu.  363           ^^H 

Goie,  Mr.  OharleB,  qu.  173 

Holy  Glloat,  order  of  tlie,  319  ^^^M 

Grejr'a  cum,  295 

Holy  Trinity,  gilds  of,  at  Wol^^^H 

ler.  113 :  at  LyoT>,  149            ^^^H 

aiKaen,223 

Gregory  IX.,  471) 

Holsteiu,  281                             .^^^M 

Gregory  XUI.,  452,  455 

Groi^ei's,  24,  SI,  216 

Ho»U,ls'       '                        'l^^H 

Grooera'  company,  21,  80,  83,  128, 

133            »"'       '      ' 

Houses  of  buEbandry,  280,  2S^^^^^^H 

GroM.  FrofBBBor,  5,  63.  67 

Mudateri,  20.  31                           ^^^H 

Gnildford,  cloths  of,  223 

Hull,   63,   217  :    iceavera  o^  ^^H 

l.16i  gloTera  of,  121               ^^H 

HsljerdaBliera'  company,  133,  I'lO, 

Hilllmanu,  5                               ,^^^H 

157 

Humauista.  341                         ^^^H 

Edea.  Jotm.  260,  26S,  291 

Huntingdousbire,  287               ^^^H 

Halifax,  255 

HuBsitos,  410                             ^^^H 

Hnll,  Edward,  qu.  231 

Hull,  Mr.  Hubert,  on.  247 

Ibering.  Professor,  138  J  qu.  ^^^^| 

Hallam,  5  ;  an.  369 
HaU^moU  of  bakers.  33 

Halls  of  the  erafta,  82 

193 ;  second,  237                   ^^^H 

Importation  of  woollen  alothj^^^l 

Hampsbire,  232,  288 

HawUcTuft  <!/8fem.  251 

Impotent  poor,  191:  piorisioit^^^H 

Erase,  Tealonio,  3(i,  417 

359                                          -j^^H 

Hauee  of  London.  209 

iiwxning,  117                             ^^^1 

Harssan,  ProfeBsoi,  qu.  297 

Incorporution  of  crafts,  80,  IS^^^^H 

HarriBOD,  William,  qu.  88,  353 

UatvestB,  bad,  355 

ludiu,43«                             ^  ^^^1 

^^*^                                                                       495    ^B 

Indiviaunliflm,  10.  49 

Knies,  Eail,  qu.  431.  482,  483               ^^H 

Industry,appearunceof,99;  control 

Knighton,  qu.  373                                   ^^^H 

of,  23 ;  organizBtioi)  of,  29 ;  gUgea 

of,  43,  107:  sjBtamB  of,  69,  IBG; 

Labour,  in  canonist  theory.  393              ^^1 

domestio  EjBtem   of,  dewribed, 

Laboor-cLkss,  appearance  of,  101              ^^H 

219 

Xalwurwt.   btatuten    of,    265,  332,         ^^H 

Ingalstadt,  412 

aeq.,  3S5                                                ^^H 

InliHS.  Goamo,  * 

Lamond,  Miss,  260                                 ^^H 

Innocant  IIL,  4ID 

Lambert,iyir.  J.  M.,67                          ^^^| 

Inqnest  oflSlT,  281 

Lnucoshire,  235,  288                              ^^^| 

Institutional  LiBtorv,  107 
lusunnce  agaioet  fire,  53 

LancaBtcian  kinga,  9.  15                        ^^^1 

Lusalle,  Ferdinanil,  379,  394  ;  qu.       ^^H 

InlertMt,  151,  455;  theoiy  of,  397, 

429;  433;  qu.  475                               ^^H 

seq. 

Laleran  Council  of  1515,  451                  ^^H 

lateieBt,  pumiit  of  bj  tawae,  10 

LaurentJuB  de  Kndaifis,  443                   ^^H 

Ipawioli,  30,  42,  62,  1S5,  217,  360, 

Law  merchant,  416                                  ^^M 

364 

Lav,,  lakinq  ihe.  28, 161                           ^^H 

Ireland,  imports  from,  39 

Loadam,  Mr.,  259,  296                             ^^| 

Irish  BooiB^j-,  the,  133 

Leadenlmlt,  19,  21,  34,  36                        ^^H 

Iron,  39 

Leases,  2S3,  aeq.                                            ^^H 

Ironmongers,  134 

LeatherBcUerB'  company,  33.  84,  92,        ^^H 

Ironmongers'  company,   113,   133; 

133, 163                                                ^^1 

yeomanry  of,  120 

Leeds,  253                                                ^^H 

IlBlians,  227 

LecLJation,  8, 0                                      .^^H 

Italy,  317, 314,  339.  412.  422,  447, 

LeiccBter,  Earl  of,  364                           ^^^1 

450 

Leiand,  John,  230,  257.  260                  ^^^H 

Loslio,  Cliffs,  418                                  ^^^H 

James  I.,  81 

Lewius,                                                   ^^H 

Jastrow,  Frofeaaor,  4,  55 

Levusaeur,  FroresBor.  107, 141                ^^H 

Lever,  qu.  290,  291.  293,  356                  ^^H 
UMl  o}  Er^glUh  Polhj/,  qu.  17. 250       ^^M 
LioonBHBtoSeg,361                                 ^H 

Jewel,  Bishop,  qu.  468 

Jews,  436 

Joint-Btock  company,  412 

Life  tenme,  273                                        ^^M 

Jonmeymen,  98,  aeq.;  their  wagoB, 

Lights,  maintenanoe  of,  138                    ^^H 

106;  Booiotieaof,  106,Beq,;  119; 

Lime-kilD,  63                                           ^^M 

their  box,  122 

Liaooln,  11,45.  140, 171                         ^^H 

Justices,  the,  and  poor  relief,  360 

Lincoluehire,  287                                     ^^H 

JuatiQian,  435 

Linen  manufacture,  71                            ^^^H 

Lint,  Friedtich,  195                                 ^^H 

Kattf  auf  Wiedetlcaaf,  iSl 

Littleton,  qu,  2TS                                    ^^^H 

Eempe,  John,  196 
Kendal  cloth,  223 

LivericB,  wearing  of,  103,  109,  126,       ^^M 
eeq.                                                       ^^^H 

Kent,  231, 235,287 

LiTerp..cI,  39                                      ^^M 

£<rifiu,  221,  230,231 

Livery,  the.  113,  125,  scq.                       ^^H 

KiWi  btmrn,  21 

Liver;  companieB,  30                             ^^^^1 

Jny.  wAeo(,  36 

Loan,  defined,  419,  4H             ^^^^^1 
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LondoD,  II,  11.  Ifi,  21,  26,  27,  2S. 
as.  42, 45.  47.  59.  74.  75,  SO,  S2, 
85,  80,  103.  107.  153.  175.  217, 
238,  240,  335,  418.  425,  426,  462  ; 
pnviaioD  lof  oom  in,  33,  eeq.; 
hlBtoiy  or  crafts  in,  76,  eeq.,- 
oustom  of,  96 ;  provieian  for  poor 
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LoDglibomugh,  qu.  283 

Louis  XL,  319 

Low  Countiiea,  193, 1S5 

Llibeck,407 

lucrum  Geuant,  309,  457,  45S 

Luther,  on  poor  relief,  qa.  342 :  on 

jaldreit,  qu.  400;  on  nsary.  456, 

457 
Luton,  183 
Lydd,  59,  63 
Lydgate,  qo.  213 
LyndwDod,  472 
Lyno,  11,  SO,  147, 148 

Modox.  qa.  57,  246 

Magdeburg,  346 

MagisliBcy,  muDioLpiiil.  7 

Maino,  Sir  Henry,  270 

Major,  John,  qu,  341, 443,  geq. ;  446, 

452 ;  qn.  485 
Maliuesbury,  abbey  of,  230 
Mancbaater,  47 
Manorial  system,  264,  2S0 
Mamifacturea,  6 
Marshalaea,  the.  320 
Mftrket-days.  13 
Jlirketa.lS:  rules  of,  20 
Marflhall,  Professor,  qn.  475 
Marshall.  William,  260 
Martin  V..  407,  410 
Mniy.   Qaeen,  legislatioa  of,  232, 

238 
MaHseB,  provisian  of,  133 
MuBt<.'r-i.'lutbiecB,  227 
Maitere,  tompany  of,  122 
MaittTtiiek,  105 
Matthew  Paris,  405 
Mftuier.  Georg  ton,  23,  164 


Mayor,  dignity  and  authority  S 

21.26,seq.:  DirtlodealinTiotlL^ 

30;  lii<  "prioe,"  31;  guardiau  ol 

orphant,  42 ;  patron  of  chantries, 

42 

of  the  staple,  22 

Mecklenburg,  281, 455 
MaettrelikJc,  105 
Melanothon,  453,  457 
Mercantile  law,  383 
Meroantile  system,  II,  381 
Mercers.  24,  134,  216;  of  BbieWo* 

bury,  90,  163 
Mercers,  company  of.  80,  133,  140 
Mercers'  boilEe.  19 
MelohantB,  position  in  U>v<n  life,  24; 

appearance  of  ao  Euj-lisb  cIbhb, 

209 
Merehanli,  162 
Mgrton,  ilaluta  of,  271 
JtficHetorn  jnry,  41 
Middle-claes.  rise  of  the.  16S 
Middlesex,  287 
Milan,  Bynod  of,  446 
Mills,  town,  32,  40,  62;  of  Londm, 

36 
Mind,  yeia't  and  vioaiKi,  830 
Mi^cldcn,  204 
mileri^,  23,   24.   70.     See  alM 

Crafts  Bod  Gilds 
Modkadoif.  239, 240 
Molina,  452 

HolinnuB,  453,  454,  4S6 
Mouaateries,  relief  to  poor  by.  3 12, 

seq.;  their  dissolution,  316,  seq. 
Money,  theory  of,  305 
Mo-aeij-tconomy,  395 
Monopoly  of  trade,  12 
JUont,448 

Montohiftien,  392,  474 
Moniet  Tietatis,  447,  eeq. 
Montfoit,  Simon  de,  194 
JUoro,  453 
MotaUty  of  the  Middle  Agi 

78 
More,   Sir  Thomaa,  282;  qn.'l 
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Municipality,    mediieval,     10;    its 

authority,  26 
Mutuum,  defined,  419,  454 
Myro,  John,  386 ;  qu.  461, 473 

National  economy,  9,  42,  43 
National  industry  and  trade,  159 
Naturalization,  letters  of,  18 
Navarrus,  403,  446,  453,  458 
Neath  39 

Netherlands,  29,  209,  218,  237,  354 
Neumann,  Max,  403,  406,  408,  427; 

criticised,  377;  qu.  428 
New  Romney,  62 
Newbury,  Jack  of,  229,  255 
Newcastle,  22,  91, 155, 103,  217 
Newgate,  320 
Nicholas  V.,  452,  453 
Nitzsch,  141 
Nominalists,  340 
Norfolk,  36,  46,  95,  287;  worsted 

-manufacture,  207  ;  rebels  in,  293 
Northampton,  64 
Northamptonshire,  287 
Northumberland,  234,  235,  255 
Norwich,   11.  46,  50,  62,  96,  156, 

181,  184,  203,  205,  206,  207,  217 
Nottingham,  20,  29,  41,  45.  47,  48, 

60,  351,  479 
Nottinghamshire,  287 
Nurnberg,  33,  346 

Oath  of  office,  of  mayor,  30,  42  ;  of 

bailiff.  60 
Obits,  144,  149 
Occupation,  28 
Ochenkowski,  Professor,  103,  170, 

235;  qu.  55 
Officia,  140 
Okere,  473 

Open-field  system,  261,  272 
Orphans,  guardianship  of,  42 
Osney  Abbey,  230 
Ovens,  of  London,  36;    of   other 

towns,  40 
Overseers  of  poor,  360 
Oxford,  41,  65,  105,  108,  213,  230, 

361 ;  parliament,  194 
Oxfordshire,  287 


Pageants,  78 

Painters,  81 

Papa,  Guide,  472 

Pareur,  210 

Paris,  28, 132,  134,  211,  860;  uni- 
versity of,  449 

Parish  clerks,  75 

Parish  priests,  relief  of  poor  by,  308 

Parishes  and  poor,  359 

Parliament,  8,  9,  45 

Parochial  system,  308,  809 

Partnership,  law  of,  383  ;  canonist 
theory  of,  411,  seq. ;  history  of, 
412  ;  en  commandile,  412,  446 

Pasturage,  substitution  o^  for 
tillage,  261,  seq.,  353 

Pasture-masters,  41 

Pastures  of  towns,  32,  40 

Paul  de  Castro,  402,  403 

Peasant  Kevolt  of  1381,  111,  264, 
seq. 

PeUipers,  79 

Philip  and  Mary,  132 

PhiUp  of  Valois,  195 

Physiocrats,  429 

Pieee-wage,  100 

Pi&rs  Plowman,  qu.  27,  32,  266, 
310,  337,  460,  461 

Pisa,  420 

Plavs,  78 

Pledges,  425 

Plot,  qu.  368 

Plymouth,  11,  62 

Pcena  conventionalism  399,  424,  464 

Poleye,  Robert  do,  207,  seq. 

Poor,  relief  of,  306,  seq. ;  poor  law, 
356,  seq. 

Poperinghe,  244,  249 

Population,  11,  102 

Portator,  413 

Porters,  75 

Postlethwayt,  Malachy,  430 

Pouchrnakers,  163 

Pragmatic,  the,  349 

Preston,  165 

Price,  reasonable,  31;  just,  391  ;  the 
mayor's,  31 ;  ordinances  of  com- 
panies concerning,  160 ;  of  wheat, 
355 
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Priests,  maintenance  of,  150,  152, 

154 
Prizerst  89 
Proctors,  323 

Production,  factors  of,  393 
Productive  powers,  195 
Proftte,  canonist  view  of,  394 
Protective  policy,  226 
Protestant    theologians   and    poor 

relief,  341,  342;  and  usury,  456, 

seq. 
Prussia,  407 
Puroers,  163 

Quarterage,  114 

Ratirig  of  wages,  177 

Katisbon,  346 

Ratzinger,  Georg,   305;    qu.   313; 

319 
Ray,  cloth  of,  223,  224 
Reaction,  the  Catholic,  446 
Rebuilding  of  houses,  52 
Reciprocity,   intermunicipal  trea- 
ties of,  44 
Rectitudines    singularum   personn- 

rum,  295 
Reformation,  the,  69,  145,  306,  322 
Reformers,  the,  and  usury,  456,  4t55 
Refugees,  238 
Rearators,  20,  31 

Religious  fraternities,  112, 136,  seq. 
Renaissance,  the,  49 
Rent-charges,  theory  of,  405,  seq., 

452,  seq.,  457 
Retail  sale,  13 ;  in  London,  16 
Revolt,  the  Peasant,  111,  264,  seq. 
Revolution,  the  agrarian,  261,  seq., 

273 
Rhine,  industry  of  the,  193,  209, 

253 
Ricardo,  qu.  432 
Richard  II.,  126,  130 
Ridley,  Bishop,  344,  362 
Riley,  H.  T..  3 
Risk,  419,  421,  425,  463 
Rodbertus,  433 ;  qu.  475 
Rogers,  Thorold,  qu.  88,  185,  18G, 

189;  criticised,  264  ;  qu.  289 


Roman  law,  276,  281,  451 
Rota  of  Genoa,  453 
Rotation  of  crops,  262 
Rotuli  Parlinmentorum,  4 
Roundsmen,  366 
Russets,  238 
Russia,  436 
Rye,  a  Cinque  port,  40 
Rye,  public  provision  of,  34,  37; 
from  Ireland,  39 ;  price  of,  355 

Saddlers,  110 

8.  Alban's,  266 

8.  Antonine,  449 

S.  Augustine,  308,  389 

S.  Bartholomew,  fair  of,  214;  hos- 
pital of,  362,  363, 324 

8.  Basil,  315 

8.  Bernardino,  400 

8.  Paul's,  320 

8.  Thomas  Aquinas,  392,  399;  qu. 
391 

Salisbury,  11,  45 

Saharii,  79 

Salter's  companv,  133 

Sandwich,  83,  238,  240 

Satins,  238 

Sauce-makers,  75,  79 

Saxony,  455 

Say,  J.  B.,  381 

Says,  239,  241 

Scaccia,  40/?,  458;  qn.  475 

Scales,  public,  20 

Schanz,  G.,  57,  68,  102,  106,  112, 
216,  qu.  179 

Schmoller,  Gustav,  Prof.,  5,  68, 100, 
255,  378 ;  qn.  8,  56,  58,  64,  176 

Schroder,  Professor,  qu.  55 

Scothowe,  206 

Scotland,  20.  39,  60,  105,  162,  44.3, 
444;  legislation  on  crafts,  72; 
apprenticeship  in,  88.  See  also 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 

Seal  of  cause^  140 

Seals  of  statute  merchant  and 
staple,  21 

Search  of  victuals,  30 ;  of  other 
wares,  72 

Search,  rights  of,  28 
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Searchers^  28,  67 

Seebohm,  Mr.  Frederick,  2G2 

SeUctrbodieSf  48 

Self-interest,  49,  387 

Servants,  101 

Services,  ¥?ithdrawal  of,  266 

Serving-men,  101,  355 

Shearers,  210,  251 ;  of  Edinburgh, 

163 
Sheathers,  75 
Sheep-breeding,  261,  seq. 
Shoremen,  94, 103 ;  company  of,  212 
Ship,  town,  40 
Shoemakers,  94,  128;  of  Oxford, 

108, 121,  seq. 
Shrewsbury,  80,  91, 157, 163 
Sidgwick,  Professor,  qu.  471 
Silk  manufacture,  71 
Sixteen  men,  the,  113 
Sixtus  v.,  446 
Skill,  importation  of,  195 
Skinners*  company,  92,  133 

of  York,  79 

Slaters  of  Newcastle,  91 

Smith,  Adam,  43,  70, 380, 415, 432 ; 

qu.  375,  392,  431,  433 

,  John,  190 

,  Toulmin,  183,  184 

Smithfield,  214 
Spain,  218 
STpitdU,  323 
Socialists,  modem,  393 
Societas  maris,  417 
Societas,  theory  of,  411,  seq. 
Societies,  journeymen's,  119 
Society,  the  Irish,  133 
Socius  stans,  413 
Sohm,  Professor,  qu.  55 
Somerset,  46, 138,  235,  251,  288 

,  Protector,  155,  282,  283 

Sorbonne,  the,  341,  348,  444 

Sors,  482 

Southampton,  22,  45,  77,  83,  240, 

351,360,361 
Southwark,  214,  240 
Staffordshire,  288 
Stages  in  economic  evolution,  8, 10, 

29,  43,  107.  262 
Stahlschmidt,  ]Mr.,  67, 171 


Staments,  239 

Staple,  21 ;   mayor  ofr  22 ;  statute 

of,  22;  town,  217 
Star  chamber,  37 
Starkey,  356,  qu.  54 
State,  provision  for  poor  by  the, 

340,  seq. 
Stationers,  132 
Statute  of  Apprentices,  86, 134, 161 

of  Kilkenny,  385 

of  Merchants,  or  Acton  Bur" 

ndl,  21 

of  Merton,  271 

of  the  Staple,  22 

of  Victuallers,  48 

Statutes   of   Labourers,    265,   330, 

seq.,  383 

of  the  Bealm,  4,  67 

MereharUf  21 

Staple,  21 

Steelyard,  36 

Stevenson,  W,  H.,  3 

i9^«n^  of  cattle,  40 

Stintzing,  Professor,  378,  qu.  471 

Stock,  431 

Stock  of  parish,  310 

Store,  the  city's,  86 

of  parish,  310 

Stow,  qu.  34,  129,  329 

Strangers,  13 

Strassburg,  33,  346 

Stratford,  34 

Streits,  224 

Strikes,  103,  111 

Stringers,  75 

Stroud,  water  of,  235 

Strype,  qu.  81 

Stuart,  Sir  James,  430 

Stubbs,  Dr.,  qu.  129,  130,  172,  472 

Stump,  230,  236 

Subsidy  Acts,  157 

Roll  of  1377,  4 

Suffolk,  36,  46,  f.31,  235,  286 
Siunmenhart,  452 
SutDptuary  legislation,  51 
Supervision  of  wares,  72 
Supplication  for  the  Beggars,  321 
Surrey,  235,  288 
Survey  of  victuals,  30 
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Suwex,  36,  223,  288 

Sygtems  of  indostrj  described,  218 

Tailors,  94;  of  Bouthampton,  77; 
of  Exeter.  91. 106 ;  of  Bristol,  123, 
128,  140,  151,  seq.;  of  Lincoln, 
140 

,    merchant,  company  o^  28, 

74,  80,  94, 132, 133, 140, 144,150, 
153;  their  yar«2, 83;  yeomen,  1  OS, 
beq. 

Tallow,  20 ;  from  Ireland,  39 

Tanners,  128 

lapserey,  239 

r«nnor«,  285 

Thirteen,  the,  132 

Thomas  de  Vio,  450 

Tithe,  307,  seq. 

Titulus  damni  emergenthj  403 

morae,  403 

legis  eivUiSf  486 

Tolls,  exemption  from,  44 

Tonsor,  210 

Towns,  isolation  of,  6;  their  policy,  7 ; 
town-economy,  9  ;  period  of  tneir 
ix)wer,  10 ;  population,  11 ;  mono- 
poly of  trade,  12,  seq. ;  victory  over 
aliens,  15 ;  control  of  iDduBtry,23, 
seq. ;  constitution,  23 ;  solidarity, 
82  ;  undertakin<<8,  32,  seq. ;  pro- 
perty, 32 ;  decay  of  town  system, 
42,  seq.;  treaties  between,  44; 
alleged  distress,  50,  seq. ;  rent- 
charges  in,  405 

Towns  =  townships,  280,  333 

Tractator,  413 

Trade,  intermnnicipal,  5 ;  town  mo- 
nopoly of,  12,  seq.,  44 

Trades  Unions,  91, 117 

Train-oil,  39 

Travel  of  journeymen,  124 

TroUope,  Anthony,  321 

Tron,  21 

Tronaget  21 

Truck,  229 

Tiibingen,  university  of,  441 

Tucking-inill,  233 

Tudor  policy,  282 

Turgot,  qu.  430,  431 


Turkey,  332 
ToBser,  qn.  300 


Ublhom,  Grerbard,  305,  qn.  369 
Unemployed,  the,  336,  365 
UniverEitieB,  the,  383, 472 
Usury,  histoiy  of  the  theory  of^  395, 
■eq. 

Yagrancy,  legtslation  concerning, 
336,  seq.;  growth  of;  351,  358 

ValeU,  101, 103 

Valet  tailors,  109 

FaZi(c,394 

Values  in  exeiuMffe,  195 

Venice,  414,  447 

Victual,  assise  of;  49 

Victuallers,  statute  of,  48,  53 

Victualling  crafts,  30,  31,  65 

Victuals,  survey  of,  30,  31 ;  cessa- 
tion of  survey,  47,  seq. 

Vienna,  council  o^  382 

ViUeins,  264,  266,  272,  274 

ViOenatfe^  defined,  277 

Vinogradoff,  Professor,  29G 

Vintners*  companv,  133 

Vives,  305,  343,  seq. 

Wages,/atr,  380 ;  recuonahU,  93, 335 

,  attempts  to  raise,  111,  116; 

increase  of,  2G5 ;  rating  of,  177 
-,  journeymen's,  106 


Wagner,  Professor  Adolf,  qn.  475 

Wales,  235,  288 

Walford,  Corneliu?,  67 

Walkers,  of  Edinburgh,  163 

Wallingford,  162 

Walloons,  238,  seq. 

Walsham,  206 

Wardens  of  the  crafts,  77,  104; 
wardens  suhatitute,  113 ;  of  parish 
stocks,  310 

Wares,  search  of,  72 

Warwickshire,  287 

Waterford,  39 

Waterleders,  75 

Weavers,  94,  192  ;  gilds  of,  103  :  of 
I  London,  75,  198,  seq.;  of  Hull, 
I       121,  LOG:    of  Coventry,   123;    of 
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Bristol,  132 :  of  Edinburgh,  103 ; 
of  Brabant,  196 

Weavers'  Act,  238,  286 

Weavers  alien,  103, 199,  seq. 

Weber,  Max,  378,  qu.  477 

Week-boy,  97 

Weigh'house,  21 

West  country,  227 

Westminster,  22,  214 

Westmoreland,  234,  235,  288 

Wey,  fair  of,  461 

Wheat,  prices  of,  855 ;  from  Iroland, 
39 

White-tawyers,  163 

Whittington,  Bichard,  326 

Wholesale  trade,  16 

Widows,  guardianship  of,  42 

Wight,  Isle  of,  268,  287 

Wilda,177 

William  V.  of  Bavaria,  455 

Wills,  mediaeval,  320,  329 ;  prolwitc 
of,  42 

Wibon,  Thomas,  467,  468 

Wiltshire,  231,  232,  235,  251.  287 

Wimbledon,  292 

Winchester,  45 ;  fair  of,  461 

Winchcombe,  John,  229, 236, 255 

Wine  trade,  40 

Wiskemann,  H^  378 

Woad,193 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  231,  282, 354, 4 1 1 

Wool,  191 ;  dealers  in,  210 

Woollen  cloth,  importation  of,  pro- 
hibited, 83;  exportation  of,  225 


Woollen  mnnufftcturc,  192,  scq. 
Worcester.  144,  232 
Worcestershire,  30,  287 
Working-class,  appearanoo  of  a,  102 
Workmanship,  standard  of,  77,  92 
Worsted'Cehlf,  207,  208 
Worstodo,  2()(> 
Worsted  manufacture,  40, 1)0,  IflO, 

205,  Bcq. 
Wyclif,  260,  qu.  888.  «90 

Yeomanry  of  crafte,  101;  amou^ 
tailors,  108,  lli^soq.;  unions  iron- 
mongers, IKt,  120 ;  among  black- 
smiths, 117.  s('q. ;  among  IInIi- 
mongers,  120 ;  among  annr)ur(T(4, 
120;  among  cloth  workers,  120; 
among  foundf^rs,  120;  among 
tailors  of  Brihtol,  123 

York,  11,  16, 17,  28,  29,  33.  47,  59. 
60,75,79.  89,  93.  155,  196,  21  .'J, 
217,  255,  318,  326.  327,  Wii 

Yorkist  govommtjiit,  15,  83,  279 

Yorkshire,  46,  227,  234,  235,  253, 
255,  287 

Young,  Arthur,  260,  288,  800,  mu^. 

Ypres,  195,  197,  239,  :J05,  341 ;  re- 
form of  poor  relief  in,  347.  serj, 

Zeeland,196 
:  Ztfw,  397,  457 
j  2km/t  system,- 141 
I  Zurich,  343 
!  Zwingli,343 
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A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley. 
Vof  I.  FieM  and  Coven.    With  11 

Illualradoiti.     Crowa  8' 
Vol.  11.  Moor  and  Maista.    With  6J1 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.,  KB.  6rf. 

Skating.  Curling,  Toboganing, 
AND  other  Ice  Sports.  By  Jn.  M. 
Heathcote,  C.  G,  Tebbutt,  T. 
Maxwell  Witkak,  the  Rev.  John 
Kkkk.  Orhokd  Hake,  and  Colonel 
Buck,  \\nth  xB^  Illuilralions.  Cr. 
Svb.,  loj.  6d. 

SwiuMiNG.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
andW^iLLiAM  Henry,  Hon,  Sees,  of 
tbe  Life  Saving  Society.  With  119 
lUustraiioiUi.    Cr.  Bvo.,  lor.  6^. 
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Sport  and  VaaiAmt— continued. 
THE  BADMINTON  lA^^^Y—coniuiueii. 


Thnnis,  LawnTbnnis,  Rackets,  aso 

Fives.  By  ).  M.  and  C.  G.  Heath- 

COTH,    E.    O.     Pt.KYDBLL-BCl(JV«It!K 

and  A,  C,  AlNCKit.  With  Cwittibu- 
lions  by  Ihe  Htm.  A.  LrTTKLTON,  W. 
C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod,  H.  W. 

W.  WlLBKHKlRCE.  H.  F.  LAWPORD. 

Sx.  Wiih  79  IlluslrBtions.  Crown 
Bvo,.  I  Of.  bd. 


Yachting.  By  ibe  Eaulof  Pan 
the  MahquisofDuffekin  A- 
Ibe  Earl  of  Onslow,  Lord  I 
Lieut. -Cot,  BucKNtLL,  Lewis  Hen- 
EKSHOFF.  G.  L.  Watson.  E.  P. 
Khicbt,  Rev,  G,  L.  Blakb.  R.N.. 
and  G.  C,  Daviks.  With  niustra. 
tions  by  R.  T.  Pkitchett,  and  from 
Photographs,     a  vols,     [In  the  Press. 


Games,  the  Analysis  of  the  N«w  Play 
and  American  Leads,  and  >  series  of 
Hands  in  Diagram,  and  comhining 
Whist  Universal  and  American  Whist, 
By  G,  W-  P.     Fcp,  8vo.  6i.  6rf 

Campbell-Walksr.— The  Cosrkct 

Cardi  or.  How  to  Play  at  Whin;  a 
Whist  Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Camp- 
BELl-WaLKKR,  F.R.G.S.      Fcp,  8vo., 


ChotwyTid.— Racing  Reminiscences 
AND  Experiences  of  the  Turf,    By 

Sir  Gsorge  Chetwtni>,  BarL     a  vols. 


DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  SporUman's 
Complele  Guide.  Bemg  a.  TreaCiK  on 
iho  Use  of  Ihe  Gun,  with  Rudimanlauy 
and  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  An  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  also  Game 
Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and  Pigeon  Shoot- 
ing, Dog  Ureaking,  Me.  By  Mabks- 
MAN,     Crown  8vo..  loi.  6d. 


FaUcener.    -.- 

BNTAL,  AND  HOW  TO  Pt-AY  THEM. 
Being  Ihe  Games  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  Hieia  Gramme  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Ludus  Lairunculotum  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Orienial  Games  of  Chess, 
Draughts,    Backgammon,    and    Magic 


With  Coloured  Plates. 


5q;? 


By 


Falk 


IS  Photographs,  Diaprams. 

Pord.— The  Theohv  and  Practice  of 
ABCHBRt.  Bt  Hobacb  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
wrilleti  by  W,  Butt,  M.A.  W.ih  a  Pre. 
li»eebyC.  J.LONOMAN,  M.A.   8yo-,  141, 


Lettsrs  to  Young  Shooters  (Ftat 
Series),  On  Ibe  Choice  and  Use  of  a. 
Gun.  With  lUustralions,  Crowa 
Svo.,  7J.  6d. 

Lettkr  s  to  VouNG  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production.  Pre«ir»»- 
lion,  and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood-RgeotA  and 
BrealiinB-in  Retrievers.  With  Kg 
niustralions.      Crown  Bvo,,   istr.  So, 


Pole,  F,R.S. 


r.  6d. 


Prootor.— Works     by     Richard 

How   TO  PLAr  Whist  :    with 

Laws  and  Etiquette 

Crown  Bvo. ,  jt.  6rf. 
Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cop- 

reel  Play.    i6mo..  u, 
Ronaldi.— TMR    FLy-Fisher's   Etrro- 
wnxxxv.    HyALFHED  Ronalds.    WiOi 
sK>  Colonrirrl  Pliici 
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WHIST  IN  DIAGRAMS :  i.  Supplement 
lo  ■  Amkricak  WniST ' ;  being  a 
Series  of  Hands  pUyed  through.  iUu5- 
trating  the  Amei-ican  leads,  the  new 
play,  ibe  Forms  of  Fin  esse,  fuid  celebrated 
Coups  of  Masters.  Wiih  ExcUnalion 
and  .'Analysis.     Bj'  G.  W.  P.     Fcp,  Bvo., 


Wilcooka.  ThkSba  Fishebman  t  Com- 
prising ilie  Ctilef  Methods  of  liooli  and 
Line  Fiihing  in  the  Brilish  and  other 
Sbbs,  and  Remai-kson  Nets.  Boala.  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.WiLCOCKS.  Illiis 


I 


Hwtal,  Moral,  and  PoUtioal  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC.  PSYCHOLOGY.  ETC. 


-Aristotle.— Works  by. 

ThePolttics;  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  in.,  IV.  (VIl.).  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  BoL- 
LAND,  M.A. ;  and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  Lang.  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  7J.  6d. 

The  Politics  :  InlroduclDiy  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (from  Bolland  aud 
Lang's  ■  Polities').    Ct.  8va,  n.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ander GkANT,  Ban.     a  vols.     8vo., 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  ;  Newly 
Ttaoslaled  into  English.  By  Robert 
WiLUAMS.     Crown  Bvo..  yi.  bd. 

An     iNTVODUCTtON    TO    ARISTOTLE'S 

Ethics.  Books  I.-IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
Ti.-ii.  in  an  Appcndii.J  With  a  con- 
tiimous  Analysis  and  Notes.  Intended 
fcr  the  use  of  Beginnen  and  Junior 
StudenL  -  -  - 
Moore, 

Edmund  Hall,  and  late  Fc 
Tutor  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford. 
Crown  Bvo.,  loj.  6d. 
Slt*CT10S5  mow  THE  ORCANON. 
Edited  by  )oHN  R.  Magrath,  D.D.. 
PrOTOn  of  Qaeen's  Collie,  Oxford. 
SniallSva,  31.6^. 

Eaoonr-Woilcs  by. 

Complete  Works.     Edited  by  R,  L. 

Ellis,    J.    Si-edding.   and   D.    D, 

Heath.    7  »ols.    8va,  £3  131,  6rf. 

Tub  Essats:  with  Annotations.     By 

Richard   Whatklt.   D.D.     Sto. 


B»in.— Works   by  Ai.exandei( 
LL.D. 

Mental  Science.    Crown  Bvo..  1 
Moral  Science.    Crown  Bvo,,  i 


SIH3UAND 

THE  INTELLKCT.    Svo 

Emotions  a 
Pan'l..4J 

NO  THE  Will.    8vo.,  ly. 

UCTIVE    and    iNDUCTint, 

Part  11.,  6s.  6d.           J 
EssAVS.    Crown  Svo.,  ad 

Bray.— Works  by  CHARLES  BRAT. 
The  Pkilosopht  or  Neckssit 

Law  In  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  81 
The  Education  of  the  Feelik 

Moral   Sysiem   for  Schools.      ( 

Bray.— Elements   of   Morality,   in 

Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Brav. 
Cr.  Bvo.,  u,  6d. 

Croaior.- Civilisation  ako  Pwo- 
ORESS.  By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
M.D.  With  New  Preface,  more  fully 
Eiplaininf  the  nature  of  the  New  Orga- 
naa  lued  in  ihn  nolntion  of  its  problemi. 

DftTUUon.— The  Logic  op  J 

TION,    Explained    and    AppUei 
William  1.  Davidson,  Vf.A. 

Qtwoo. — The  Worksop  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  EditedbyR.  L.  NerrLEsmp. 
Vols.    I.  and  11.  F1nlosO[ducal  Worin. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.    With  Indi 
the  three  Volumes,  snd  MerDoir,   . 


LO.VG.lIA.VS  6-  Ca'S  STANDARD  AND  GEfiERAL   WORKS. 

llADtal,  Moral  and  PoUtloal  Pfailosophy— (^M/rMofi/. 

^KYAN  Hoc£ui(n.D :  iu  I  Lewes.— Tub  Histoevof  V^iaaaoetn, 
iu  DevElopiDenl-  As  from  Tha1»  u>  Comtc  By  Gborcs 
Companuiw  JurUpru-        HesIii"  LEvifcs.     s  vols.     Bvo.,  3S1. 

Kax  MtUler.— Woclubr  F.  Uax  MSi' 

The  Science  of  Tboucmt.  Bvo,  ,  an. 
Three  Introductory  Lectuus 
o.v  the    sciekce    of    thought, 


W.       Il^DtVAKD       He  All 


a  by  Shadwortr  H. 


Hodgson.- 

HODGEON. 

Tike    ksg   Spao: 

Essaj.    Sva,  161. 
Ths  TheohT  of  Practicb  :  an  Bibic 

Inquiry.     3  vols.     Svq.  ,  041. 
TKE  PKILOSOPHV  or  RSFLSCTimi. 

volt     Bvo.,  an. 


GftnNBsdT.  H.  CboSe.    . 

S6l.     O  Kparue^y,    Euayt.      a   vols. 

aSjL     TcealiK  oC  Munun   Natiue      9 

Johnatone.— A  Short  Introditction 
tt  the  Sti;dt  Of  Logic.    By  Lap- 

KSNCE    JOHNSTOSK.      Wiih    QucnioBs. 

Cr.  Bn>.,  ai.  6d. 
Jones.— An  Introdl-ction  to  Gbkk- 
JtAL  Logic     By  E.   £.   Cohstahcb 
Jones.  Auihoc  of '  ElEmenu  o(  Logic  u 
a  Science  of  Proposiiioos  '.      Ci.  Bvo. . 
41.  W. 
JOBtmian.- The  Institi/tes  of  Jus- 
tinian:    Latin    Teit,   chiefly  thai  of 
Huschlie,    with    English     Inltoduction. 
Tianslaiion.  Notes,  and  Sumnuir.     By 
TI10MA&  C.  Sandars,  M.A.     Bvo.  iSj. 
KAOt.- Works  by  tuuANVBL  Kamt. 
CKiTiQim  OF  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Tkeoit  of 
Ethics.  Translaieil  byT.  K.  Abbott, 
aD.     WiihMemoii.     Svo..  lai.  bd. 
Introduction   to    Logic,   a.vd    his 
Eekaf  on  the  Mistaken  Svbtiltv 
OF  THE  Four  Figures.     Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  and  with  Notes  by 

&.  T.  COLfRIDGB.       Svo.,  6j. 

Killick.— Handbook  to  Mill's  Sys- 
tem OF  Logic  By  Rev.  A.  H.  KlL- 
LtCK.  M.A.     Crown  Bvo.,  31.  6rf. 

Ladd.— Works  by  George  Tiuhbull 
Eleuemts   of    Phvsiologicai.   Psv- 

CHOLOGT.       Svo..  au. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Vsi- 
CHOLOGY.  A  Tui-Book  0/  Menial 
Science  Tor  Academies  anil  CoU^es. 


MIU. — Analysis  of  the  Phenoiouu 

Mill,    %  vols,    8"a,  aSi.    - 
MilL— Wotks  by  Johk  Stuakt  Hiu. 

A  System  of  Lotstc    Cr.  Svo,,  st  fd. 

On  Liberty.    Cr.  Svoi,  u.  4^ 

On   Repuesentativk  Govrkkhw>t. 
Crown  Bid.,  su. 

UTILITARtANUll.       Bvo..  5>. 


Bully.- Wotkj  by  James  Sin,LV,  GnHe 
Professor  of  Mind  and  Logic  at  Unna-' 
siiy  College.  LoadoD. 
The  Human  Mind  :  a  TeM-book  <rf 

Psychology,     a  vols.     Svo.,  au. 
Outlines  of  Psychology,    bto.,  91. 

TBs  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Vst- 
CHOIOGT.     Crown  8*0. ,  51. 

Bwinbnm*. — Pictoue    Logic:     an 

Attempt  lo  Popularise  the  Scienoe  c4 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swiw- 
busne,  M.A.  With  3i  Wootens. 
Post  Svo. ,  51. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy— ffMi/iWiuif. 


A  System  of   Pstchoijjgt.    ; 
The  Relic  lous  Sentimemtb  o 

F.  Allevne.    Cr.  8 


lot.  6d. 
Social  Phogress.     8vo,.  71.  6d. 

The    Philosopht    or    Fiction    in 

LiTEHATUHB.     Crown  8vo. ,  &r. 

Tlioaisoil.— Outlines  of  the  Nkces- 
sAEv  Laws  of  Thought:  a  Treatise 
on  Purs  and  Applied  Loeic  By  Wil- 
liam Thomson.  D.D,,  formerly  Lord 
Arohlrishop  of  York.     Pmat  8vo.,  61. 

Webb.— The  Veh.  of  Isis:  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.     %  T.  E.  WEBB. 

Whately.— Works  by  R.    Whatklt, 
formerly  Arrhbishop  of  Dublin. 
Bacon's   Essays.    Wilh   Annotalion. 

By  R.  Whately.     Sto.,  ioj.  6A 
Elbments  of  Logic.     Cr.  8vo.,4J.  &£ 
Elemekts  of  Rhetoric    Cr.  a™., 

+1.  6d. 
Lessons  on  Reasoning.    Fep.  8vo.. 


Reichel,  M.A.    Cro 

OtrTLiNES  OF  THE  History  of  Greek 
PHILOSOPHY.  Translated  by5AP,:\ii 
F.  Alletne  and  Evblyn  Abbot'I" 


Plato  and  the  Older  A 
Translated  by  Sakah  F.  j 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.    Crowr 


SocR  atesandthe  Socr  atic  Schools. 
TtanslatedbylhcRev.O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.     Cro\>'n  Svo..  loi.  6d. 

The  Pbe-Socratic  Schools;  a  His- 
lory  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the 
Earliest  Period  10  the  time  of  Sooates. 
Translated  by  SARAH  F.  AU.EYKB. 
3  vols.     Crown  Svo. ,  30J. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(SlonyhuTSt  Seriti.J 

X  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

I  Py  C.  S.  DeVas,  M.  a.     Cr.  Svo. ,  6j.  6d. 

T  Principles  of  Knowledge. 
E'JOKN  RJCKABY,  S.J.     Crown  Bvo.,  1 

J. Metaphysics.   ByJOHNRlCK- 
f,S.J.     Crown  8V0..  St. 

By  Richard  F.  Ojieke.  S.J. 


PsTCHOLocy,      By   Michakl   Mabi 


S.J. 


.,6t.  e 


History  and  Solenoe  of  Language,  fto. 


I   DavidBon. — Leadincaxd  Important  Q-raham. — English  Synonyms,  Claasi-^ 

English  Woaos:  Eipiained  and  Ex-  fieri    and    Explained:     with    Pracli«J    1 

emplified.       By  William   L.    David-        " '    "      "     "    "    " 

son,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.,  jr.  6d. 


By  G.  F.  Ghamam. 


Parrar.— Language  anoLanguaiws: 
By  F.  W.  Farrae,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,    Cr. 


—Works    by    1 


Uax    Uiiller.- 

Muller. 

Selected   Essays    oh    Language. 

Mythology,  and  Religion.    3  vols. 

Crown  Svo. ,  i6j.  {Centinntd. 
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Hiitory  and  Bolfinoe  of  Language,  Slc-— continued. 


Miiller.— Works   by  F.    Max 

MttLLBl— <vii/mi»a/. 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivcrttl  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  i86z  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  21J. 

BlOGRAPHIKS    OF    WORDS,     AND    THE 

Home  of  the  Akyas.    Cnnvn  8vu. , 
7J.  6d. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
OF  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  Z889.    Crown  8vo.,  y. 

PauL— Principles  of  the  History  of 
Language.  By  Hermann  Paul. 
Translated  by  H.  A.  Strong.  8vo. 
I  or.  6d. 

Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
WORDS  and  Phrases.    Classified  and 


Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  Bv  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.  D. ,  F.  R.  S.  Recoi-nposed  throughout, 
enlaij[ed  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  rail  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis 
Roget.    Crown  8va.  \os.  6d. 

Strong,  Logenian,  and  Wlieeler. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  Language.  By 
Herbert  A.  Strong.  M.A.,  LL.D.. 
Willem  S.  Logeman.  and  Benjamin 
IDE  Wheeler.  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Wade.— Elementary  Chapters  in 
Comparative  Philology.  By  G. 
WoosuNG  Wade,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
2J.  6d. 

Whately.— English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Jane  Whately.     Fcp.  8vo.,  y. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley.— Engush  Economic  History 
AND  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  $s.  Part 
II.,  zoj.  6d, 

Bagehot.— Works  by  Walter  Bage- 
hot. 
EkX)NOMic  Studies.     Svo.  ,  10s.  6d. 

The  Postulates  of  English  Politi- 
cal Economy.     Crown  Svo. ,  ar.  6</. 

Crump.— An  Investigation  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices 
which  took  place  coincidently  with  the 
Demonetisation  of  Silver  by  Germany. 
Bv  Arthur  Crump.    Svo.,  6s. 

Devas.— A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  ,  6s.  6d.  {Manuals  of  Catholic 
Philosophy. ) 

Dovrell.— A  History  of  Taxation 
AND  Taxes  in  England,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By 
Stephen  Dowell  (4  vols.  Svo. )  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
21J.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21J. 

Jordan.— The  Standard  of  Value. 
By  William  Leighton  Jordan.  Svo., 
ts. 


Leslie. — Essays  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Lbsue.  Svo.. 
loj.  6d. 

Macleod.— Works  by  Henry  Dunning 

Macleod,  M.A. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
SvG.,  3^.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing.     Vol.    1.     Svo.,    I2J.      Vol.    II. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  Svo.  VoL 
I.  7s.  6d.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  4^.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  loj.  6d. 

Meath.— Works  by  The  Earl  of 
Meath. 

Social  Arrows  :  Reprinted  Articles 
on  various  Social  Subjects.  Crown 
Svo.,  $s. 

Prosperity  or  Pauperism?  Physical, 
Industrial,  and  Technical  Training. 
Svo.,  5J. 

Mill.— Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Silver  Library  Edition.     Crown  Svo., 

y.  6d. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     Svo.,  301. 

Shirres. — An  Analysis  of  the  Ideas 
OF  Economics.  By  L.  P.  Shirres, 
B.  A. ,  sometime  Finance  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  Crown 
Svo.,  6j. 
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BmneB.— Political  Economy  :  B  Short ;  WilBon.— Works   by   A.    J.    Wilson. 
Tenl-boolt  of  Polilical  Economy.    With  i     Chiefly  reprinted  from   Tht  Iraitstorf 
Problems  for  Solalion,  and  Hints  for  I     Raiuvs, 
Suppleii 


Practical    Hin 


■     SUALl.     IM. 


Toynbao.— Lhctukbs    om    the    Is- 

DUBTRiAL  Revolution  of  the  iBth 
Ckntubv  in  England,    By  Ahnoi.d 
V  ToyKBEE.     Svo.,  lOI.  hd. 


Crown  Bvo. 
Plain  Advice  ABOUT  LiEBlNsUBANCK. 
Crown  Bvo,.  IJ. 
Wolff.— People's  Banks  :  a  Record  _ol 
Social    and    Economic    Success. 
Hbnky  W,  Wolff,    Bvo,,  71.  6rf. 


CJlodiL— The  Story 

Pkin     AecouDI     of     t:;voiutian,        Uy 

Edward   Clodd.    Willi  77  liinstia- 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &o. 

Creation 


■n  8vo, , , 


.  M 


Huth.— The  Marriage  or  near  Kin, 
considered  wilb  Respect  lo  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Remit  of  Eipeiignoe.  and 
the  Teachings  of  Bidlc^.  By  Alfsbd 
Hbnrv  Huth.     Royal  Bvo.,  bu. 


I<ai 


;,— CtiSTOU  ami 
of  Ij^arly  Usage  and  K 

Lang,  m.a,     Wiii 
Crown  Bvo,,  31.  iid. 


Lubbock.— Thk  Origin  or  Civiusa- 
TiON  and  the   Prim] live   Condition  of 
Man.     By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Wilh  5  Plaies  and  30  lUnstraiions  in  the 
TexL     Svo.  i8j, 
Eomanea.— Works  by  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S, 
Dahwin,  and  After  Darwin  :  an  Ei- 
posiiion   of    the  Darwinian   Thecry. 
and  a  Discussion  on  Posl-Darwinion 
Questions.     Part   1.    The  Daiwinian 
Theory.      With   Porlrait  of  Darwin 
and  tac  lUuslralioDS.     Crown  Svo., 
101.  td. 
An  Examination  of  WEiSMANHia 


01  , 


GlasBiool  LiteFatora, 


KbbOtt- — HelmNICA.  a  Collection  of 
FjjssafS  on  Graak  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
"  1    Religion.      Edited    by 

QTT,  M.A.,  LL,D,     Bvo,. 


:h  Metrical  iBglish  Translation. 

fByJ.  F,  DaviES.     Bvo.,  71. 

JHtophanBa. — The  Acharnians  of 
EAristopuane^,  Inuiilatsd  into  English 
IVerao,      By  R.  Y.    TisRKLL,      Crown 

Mker.— Works  by  Profenor  BECKER, 
ioman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
niuBtrated.     Post  8vo,, 

.    ot,    IHustraiions    of   the 

[  Private  Life  ot  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
I  Illnslrated.     Post  Svo. ,  71.  dd. 


By  A, 

FamelL— Greek  Lyric  Pobtri;  a 
Complele  CoUeclion  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song- Writing. 
Arranged  with  Pretiloty  Anicles,  In- 
troduulory  Mailer  and  Conir 

George  S.  Farne 


,  i6j. 
Harriaon.— Mtths  of 


A,    TOih 


line  Drawings,     Svo 


Odyssev. 

lUuslraled  with  Out- 


I 

I 


■4    LOfiasfAKs  £>•  co:s  standard  asd  grneral  wokkA 
ClaUloal  Lltarattm—AKiA'iWS:/. 


Mookail.— Select    Epic;f(A*rs    i^om  i 

TH«  GlEEK  ANTHol_o<-.T,  By  J.  W. 
Mack*il,  Fdlov.  OF  Balhol  Collece. 
Oxford.  EditHi  Willi  1  Kevised  Tut, 
IntfDducuDa.   Tranalatiaa.  utd  Notes. 


PJato.— Pahhemdbs  or  Plato.  Teit, 
wilh  lD(roducllcin,Aiul|rsis,  &c  Bj  T. 
Macviir.    Bto..  7J.  ' ' 

Blah.— A  DicTioHABr  or  Romak  and 
GRaBK  Antiquitiks.     By  A.  Rich, 

EA.      Wilh   aooo  Woodcuts.     Crmrn 

BophoelaB.— Trsi 


Enelisb 
r.M.A.. 


AuiMani  \ 

Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege.  CMibridge. 
Crown  Svo. ,  Ej.  id. 


The   Poem5  of  Virgil. 

inlo  Engliib  Pnilet^  JoHR  CokinGt 

TON.    Crown  8va ,  6r. 
TbRvEN'Eid  OF  ViKGiL,  freely  tran^lcd 

into  English  Blank  Vase.     By  W.  J. 

Thobnhill,     Crown  8vo..  71.  6d. 
The  jEseid  of  Vmcu,    Books  L  to 

VI.      Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  James   Rhoadbs.    Crown  Svo.. 

ThK  BcLOGUSS  ABD  GlOHCICS  OF 
ViKGiU  TranslaiH)  fnim  Ibe  Latin 
by  J.  W.  Mackael,  M.A..  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College.  Oxford.  Primed  oi 
Dutch    Hand-made    Paper.       Royal 


TYRRELL,      Svo 


Poetry  and 

AlUngbam.— Works     by     UILliau 


IBIEB  SONGi^  A 

tiipiece  of  1I 
Fcp.  Bva,  61. 


Flower  Pieces;  Dav  and  Night 
Songs;  Ballads.  Wilh  a  Designs 
ttj  D.  G.  ROSETTL  Fcp,  avo.,  6j.  ; 
large  paper  edition,  121. 

Lite  a»d  Phantasy  :  with  Prontis- 
piecB  by  Sit  J.  E.  MillaiS,  Bart., 
and    Design   bv  ARTHUR    HtiGHES. 


Tbo(;ght  ANn  Word,  and  Ashev 
Manob:  ai'l.iy.  With  Porlraitof  the 
Author  (186^1,  and  four  Theatriail 
ScenesdrawnbyMr,  Allineham,  Ftp. 
Svo.,  6t. ;  large  paper  edition,  laj, 

BlackbbhIIIKS.     Imperial  i6mo,,  6t. 


Poems  i   Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 
Bvo.,  61. 

King  Saui,     (The  Tragedy  o(  Isr«d, 

Pari  I.)     Fcp,  Svo,  51. 
King  David.    (The  Tragedy  of  Uim], 

Panll,)    Fcp.  8yo..6j. 


Ugone:  a  Tragedy.    Fcp.  Svo.,  6». 
A  Garland  from  Greei:e:  Potias, 

Fcp.  8»o, .  71,  6rf, 
Stories  op  Wicklow;  Poems.    Fep. 


.  U. 


Mephistopheles 

Satire,     Fcp.  Bvo,,  4J, 
One  in  the  Infinite  :  a. 


Broadcloth: a 


Annatrong:.— The  Poetical  WOUtS 
OF  Edmund  J.  Abmstbong.  Stop, 
8yo.,  sj. 
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Poetry  and  the  Uvamei'-confinued. 

Xiang.— Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Fcp.   8vo., 


Arnold.— Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  'The  Light  of 
Asia,'  &c. 

The  Light  of  the  World:  or,  the 
Great  Consummation.  A  Poem. 
Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d.  net. 

Presentation  Ekiition.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  HoLMAN  Hunt,  &c., 
4to.,  aof.  net. 

PoTiPHAR's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo.,  y.  net. 
Adzuma:   or,  the  Japanese  Wife.     A 

Play.     Crown  8vo. ,  dr.  6d.  net. 

Barrow. — The  Seven  Cities  of  the 
Dead,  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  John 
Croker  Barrow,  Bart.    Fcp.  Svo.,  5^. 

BelL— Works  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collection  of 
Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Draw- 
ing Room.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Nursery  Comedies  :  Twelve  Tiny 
Plays  for  Children.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Bjomsen.— Pastor  Lang:  a  Play. 
By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Wilson. 

Dante.— La  Commedia  Di  Dante.  A 
New  Text,  carefully  revised  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  and 
Collations.     Small  8vo.,  6j. 

Ctoethe. 

Faust,  Part  I. ,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.,  p. 

Faust.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  Webb.     Svo.,  i2j.  6d. 

Faust.  The  First  Part.  A  New 
Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
James  Adey  Birds.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Faust.  The  Second  Part.  A  New 
Translation  in  Verse.  By  James 
Adey  Birds.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Haggard.— Life  and  its  Author  : 
an  Kssay  in  Verse.  By  Ella  H.\ggard. 
With  a  Memoir  by  H.'Rider  Haggard, 
and  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Works  by  Jean  Ingblow. 
Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    Fcp.  Svo. , 

I2J. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  2j.  6d.  cloth  plain,  y. 
cloth  gilt. 


Grass    of    Parnassus. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Ballads  of  Books.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  Svo. ,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Special  Edition, 
printed  on  Indian  paper.  With 
Notes,  but  without  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

Lecky .—Poems.   By  W.  E.  H.  Lbcky. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  5J. 

Leyton.— Works  by  Frank  Leyton. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  Svo.,  js.  6rf. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Skeleton  Leaves:  Poems.  Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 


Lytton.— Works   tnr  The    Earl 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith). 


of 


Mar  AH.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s.  6d. 

King  Poppy:    a    Fantasia.      With  i 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Page   by 


Ed.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A. 
Svo.,  iQT.  6d. 

The  Wanderer. 


Crown 


Cr.  Svo.,  loj.  6d. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
&c.     By  Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.     Fcp.  4to., 
10s.  6d. 

Bijou      Edition. 

iSmo.,  2J.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 


Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.,  is. 
sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Wesbit.— Works  by  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs. 
Hubert  Bland). 

Leaves  of  Life  :  Verses.    Cr.  Svo.,  5*. 

Lays  and  Legends.  First  Series. 
Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d.  Second  Series. 
with  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.,  5*. 

Piatt.— An  Enchanted  Castle,  anu 
other  Poems  :  Pictures,  Portraits  and 
People  in  Ireland.  By  Sarah  Piatt* 
Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
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WorkB  of  Fiction,  Humoui-,  &a.—a>ntiniud. 


loyle.— Works  by  A.  COSAN  Dotx-h, 
MiCAH  Clarke:  h  Tale  of  Monmouih'. 

Bcb?iUon.      With    FroniJspiecs    aoi 

Vtgnelle.     Cr,  Svo.,  3.-.  td. 
The  Captain  i 

other  Tales. 
Thk  Rskuohks;  a  Tale  of  Two  Qra- 


I.  6d. 


larrftr. — Dahknkss  and  Dawn: 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.    An  Hls- 
loric   Tale.     By  Archdeacon   FahrAk. 
Cr.  Bvo.,  71.  &f. 

Proude,— The  Two  Chiefs  of  Duh- 

Bov :    an    Irish   RoTiiance  of  the   Last 
Cenwry.     ByJ.  A,  Fhoudk,    Cr.  Bvo., 


-Works  by  H.  Rideh  Hag- 

Shk.      With    3a    Illuitralions    by    M. 

Greiffenhagen    and    C.     H.     M. 

Kerr.  Cr.  Svo. .  31.  erf. 
Allan  Quatehmain.    With  31  Illus- 

tnttons  by  C.    H.   M.   KeRR.     Cr. 

Svo.,  jt.  6rf. 
Maiwa's  Revence;   or,  The  War  of 

the  Little  Hand.    Cr.  Bvo.,  11.  boards, 

II.  Gi  cloth. 
Colonel  Qt;ARiTCH,  V.C.    Cr.  Svo., 

31.  6rf. 
CliOPATHA.     With  =9  Full-page  Illus- 

Irations  by  M.  Grieffenhagen  and 

R.   Caton  WoodVilLe.     Cr.   Byo., 

Beatrick,    Cr.  8to.,  31.  id. 

EStc  BrigBteyss.  With  17  Hates 
and  34  Illusiratioru  in  the  Te.tt  by 
Lancelot  Speed.     Cr,  Bvo.,  31.  6rf. 

Naca  the  Lily.  With  «  Illustra- 
tions by  C  H.  M.  Kkkr.     Cr.  8vo.,6i. 

Montezuma's  Da t;oHTEE.  Cr,Bvo,,6i, 


SaggardandXiang.— ThrWorld'i 

Desire.     By  H.  Riuer  " 

Andrew  Lang.    Ct.  8v 


On  the  Frontier,  *e.    i6nio,,  is. 
Bt  Shore  and  Sedge.    i6mD„  u. 
•,*  Three   Works    complete    in    ■ 
Voloine.    Cr.  Bvo.,  31.  6rf, 


Hyno.— The  b)Ew  EoEti ;  a.  Siory.  Bv 
C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HykE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.     Cr.  Bvo, ,  as.  6d. 


Lyall.— Tub    autobiography    of    a 

Slander.    By  Edna   Lyall,  Author 

of 'Donovan,'  &c.     Fcp.  Bvo.,  is.  seWed. 

Presentation   Edition.     With  10  Illus- 

Crations  by  LANCELOT  SfBED.    Cr. 


Hatth  BWB.— Works 


Bran  DEB 

A  Family  Tree,  and  olher  Stotin. 
Cr,  Bvo. ,  61. 

With  my  Ksiends  :  Tales  told  in  Part- 
nership. With  an  Inlroductoiy  Essay 
on  the  Art  and  Mysiery  of  CoLlabora- 
tion.     Cr.  Bvo.  61. 

MolviUe.— Works   by  G.   J.   Whytb 

idiatois.  Holmby  HouiOs^^l 

Tbe  Interprelar.  l'  Kate  Covenliy.^H 

Oood  for  Nothing.      I  Digby  Grand.     ^H 
The  Queen's  Maries,  [  Gmetal  Bounce,  ^™ 

Cr.  Bvo.,  II.  6rf.  each. 
O'Erien.— When  \ 


Oliphant.— Works  by  Mrs,  Oliphant. 
Madam.    Cr.  Byo.,  is.  dd. 
INTRUST.     Cr.  Bvo,,  ij.  6rf. 


r    Water.      Cr.    Bvo. 


PMllippa-Wollay.-SKAP:  aLegend 
of  the  Lons  Mountaifi.      Bv  C.    Pmi^ 

LIPPS-WOLLEY.      Wldl    13    lllllStHllionS 

by  H.  G.  WlLLINK.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  6rf. 

BobertHon.— The  Kidnapped  Squat- 
ter, and  other  ATiatralian  Tales.  By  A. 
Robertson.     Cr  Bvo.,  61. 


E 


LONG.VANS  (f  CO:S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL 


A  Glimpse  of  iheWortd. 
Laneloo  Panona^t 
Margajei  Pt 
Kalhailne  / 
The  Eafl'j  Daugbler. 
Thff  EipCTienee  of  IJfe 
Cr,  8vo.,  u.  6if.  each  cloth  plain. 

Storenaon,— Wi 


TnX  DrNAMITSB.    Fcji,  Std. 


8*0, ,  31.  td. 

■  JBtniffiB. — AvTEH  Twenty  Vears.  and 

■  olhcr   Sioriea.      By  JULIAN   Stubois. 
Ci.  8«>.,  di. 


Vfiuttner. — 1-at  Down  Youi  Akhs 
Dis  Waght  Nitdtr:  The  Autabiiq^pby 
of  Maiiba  Tilling.  By  Bektka  von 
Stvttnek,  Translated  by  T,  Holmes, 
Cr.  BY0..7J.  bd. 


I  Butler.— OiiR  Household  Insects. 
By  E.  A.  BuTLiiK.  With  outoerous 
UloilralioEi.  \_ln  Ikt  Press. 

I  I^iTDOftux.— The  Outdoos  World; 
or.  The  Young  CoUector-s  Handbook. 
^  W.  FUHNEAUX.  F.R.G,S.  With 
54S  IllustntlDni  including  18  Plalex 
in  CoiouTB.     Croivn  Svo..  71.  hd. 


S  &■  CO.'S  STAKDA/fD  /fA'/»  CENBRAL   IVOIfKS. 

Popular  Soisou  (Xatnrol  History,  &c.}. 


EJINIIENS  09  TKH  DltKP,       II7  IIIUSIP 

lions.     Crown  Bvo..  is.  bd. 

VOLCAVOBS    AND    EARTHQUAKES.      ; 

W:i.D  Animals  of  th»  Tropics,    t 
lUualraliona.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  dd. 

H»lmliolta.— Popular  Lectuebs  a 
SciBNTiFic  Subjects,      By   Profaat 
HiLMHOLTZ.     With  68  Woodcuts. 
»<fll     Crgwn  8vo,,  3J,  6rf.  each. 

IiTdekker.-^PHASEE  of  Anfmal  Liir 

FUST  AND  Pkesknt.  By  R,  I- 

RA.      Wilh   63  UiustTtttions 


by    Richard    A. 


Cbancs  and  LtJCK:  a  Discussloa 
Ifae  Laws  of  Luck,  Coiticidwii 
Wagers,  Ijillerios  add  the  Fallaci 
of    Gambling,    &c,       Cr.    8vo..    ; 


Edilion.     Crown  8vo.,  y-  dd. 

Plcasany  Wats  in  Scibnce.  C 
a™.,  51.  Silver  Library  Editioi 
OownSvo..  31.  Srf. 


I 


Naturs  Studies.    By  R,  A.  Phoc 
GSAKT    Ai.lbn,    a.    Wilson, 
FOSTEM    and     E.    Clood.       Crown 
evo.,    5J.      Si^-CT   Librafy   Edition. 
Crown  8va ,  3J.  6rf. 

Lkiburk  RBADINC5.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  a.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr. 


atuileT.— .1  Famiuas   ili^rnnv    at 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanlbv,  U.il.,  for- 
merly Biibop  of  Norwich.  WiTb  Illu- 
tralions.     Cr.  8vo.,  3r.  td. 

Wood-— Worli5  by  ihe  Rev.  J.  G.  Woon. 
Homes  without  Hanhs:  a.  Descrip- 
tion of  Ibe  Habiutinn  of  Anlm'tls, 
classed  according  10  Ihe  Principle  of 
ConatnictiOQ.    Witb  HotUiutraHoni. 


Insects  at  Home  ;  a  Popular  Ac 
of  British  Insects,  Iheit  Stni 
Hatiils  and  Transformations. 
700  Illusirslion!.    Bvo.,  71.  net. 

Insects  Abroad  :  a  Popular  Ac 
of  Foreign   Insects,   their  Stru 
Habits  and  Transform  B  lions. 
600  Illustnilions.     8vo. .  71.  net. 


Out  cff  Dooss;  s  Selection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Bvo.,  ji.  6rf. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  HAbitattons  of  Animals, 
■bridfed  from  '  Homes  wilhoul 
Hands',     Wilh  te  11  lustra  lions.    Cr. 


Wild  .Animals 

IllusltalloDs. 

Domestic  Asim 

Illustrations. 


I  Bible,    ag 
,   3J.   bd. 
KE  Bible,  aj 
3i.  &/, 
aS  lUustra- 

1)  Parasitic 
Cr,  8vD., 
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Works  of  SefuBiuM. 


plctr 


By 


Rev.  Jakes  Wood.    Ftp.  i\ 

TdEASUFV  OF  Na TUBAL  HlSTOBV  :  or. 
Popular  Diclionary  of  Zoolo^.  Wiih 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  6vo. ,  61. 

TMEAEUHr  OF  GeocRAFHV,  Physical, 
Kittorical.  Descriptive,  ond  PoliiicaL 
With  7  Maps  »DcI  16  Plates,  Fcp. 
evo..  6r. 

The  Theasijrt  of  Bible  Know- 
LBDOR.  Hy  the  Rev.  J.  AVRK,  M.A. 
Wllh  5  Maps,  15  plates,  and  300 
WoodculB.     Fcp,  8vo. ,  61. 

Historical  TREASUKif:  Outlines  of 
UoiYcrsa]  History,  Separate  Histories 
oTbII  Nations.     Pep,  Bvo.,  fa. 

TliBASi;RT        OF       Know  LE  DOE        AND 

LiBKABV  Of  RBFBaENCE.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionaiy  and 
Giiunmai.  Univenal  Gueteer,  Classi- 
enl  Dictionary,  Chronology.  Law 
Dictionary,  ic     Fcp.  Bvo.,  6i, 


Mau&dar's  (Samael)  Treoai 

□  LiTEBAKr  ThEj 


The  Treasuhv  of  Botany, 
by    J.    UndLey,    F.R.S., 
Moore,   F.L.S.     With  vn  Ww 
- -■    -    "--1   Plates.       


1 


)fEkolishWords 


Children' 

—Works  by  "  BBBNiJi 
Old   Eni;lano's   Srour   in    Little 
Witb  ag  Ilhutntioos.    Imp,  i6mo., 

WlTBOtn-  A  RSFSnXHCB.     A  Srovv. 

Crown  evo.,  3*.  W. 
Crake.— Works  !iy  Rev.  K  D.  Chakb. 
Edwt  the  Faik;  or.  the  First  Chra- 
n'mle  of  .Sscendune.      Crown   Bvo., 
u.  6A 


TnK  Rival  Heirs:  bein^  the  Third 
UkI  Last  Cliromde  of  .£scendut>e. 
Cf.  evo.,  m.  6(1 

Thk  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  ClobtcT  and  the  Forest  Id  the 
Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.     Crown 


Blovp.— Vbrv  Yowkg,  sod  Qottk 
"."  1  Story.  Two  Shsies.  By 
X  liiGBUOW.    Crown  il«i>,,  6s. 


Fcp.  Bvo 

Boget-THttSAuaus  oi 
AND  Phrases.  Clas 
ranged  so  as  to  Faciltiat 
of  Ideas  and  assist  tn  Lileraiy  Com- 
patltioD,  By  Peter  Mark  Rogbt, 
M.D..  F.R.S.  Recomposed  Ihtoush. 
out.  enlarged  and  improvfd.  panly 
from  the  Author's  Nt^^,  and  witb  a 
(iill  Indei.  by  the  Author's  Son,  J&HM 
Lewis  Roget.    Crown  Svo..  101.  6i, 

"Willich.— Popular  Tables  for  givine 
intormalionforascetlaininglhevdnEirf 
Litehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty, the  Public  Funds,  ftc.  fti 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  l»  H. 
Bence  Jones.    Crown  Bvo..  loi.  bd. 


'8  Books. 

Lang.— World  edi  led  by  Andrew  Ljing- 

The   Blue   Fairy   Book.      With   8 

Plates  and    130  lUusiraiions  in    the 

Ten    by    H.    J.    FsRD  and   G.    P. 

Jacomb  Hood.     Crown  Svo.,  61. 


The  Green  Fairt  Book.  With  11 
Plate,'  and  8S  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  H.  [.  Ford  and  L.  Boglb.  Cr. 
8vo.,  &. 

The  BLitE  POETRV  Book.  With  la 
Plates  and  83  illustration  in  the  Tbm 
by  H.J.  Ford  and  Lancelot  SpsxEl 


The  True  Story  Book.  With  Plates 
and  lUustiatioQE  in  the  Teit.  by  H. 
t.  Ford.  Lucieh  Davis,  Lahcklot 
Sfscd,  and  L.  Bogle.     Crown  Svok. 


LONGMANS  6-  CO:S  STANDARD  AND  bsNESAt 


^^s^^iSa 


Children's  Books-^wi/wafrf, 


Meade.— Wwlta  by  L.  T.  Meade. 
Deb  and  the  Duchess.     Illustrated. 

Crown  Sva,  31.  td. 
The   BGaESFORD   Prize.      lUusuaied. 

Cr.  Bvo..  SI. 
Daddy's     Bor,      IllustraHd.       Crown 

MoloB'wortli.— Works byMra.  Moles- 

The  Palacb  in  the  Gakden.     llJus- 

iraled.    Crown  Bvo. .  51. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.    Cr. 
NEicUfiaURs.  lUustratBd.    Cr.  Bvo,,  6t. 
TiieStoeyofaSpbikgMokning,  4c, 

IUU5trai«L     CrowD  Sn>..  51. 


Header.  —  Voices     i-ho.m     Flowek- 

LAND  ;  a.  Birthdav  Book  and  Language 
of  Flowers.  By  Emii-v  E.  REAdBR. 
lUuatraied  bv  AUA  Bhooke.  Royal 
i6mo.,  dothp'aj.  6d.\  vegeiable  veUum. 
31.  W. 

Stovenson.— Works  by  Robent  Louis 


A  Child's  Gauuen  of  Verges.  Snmll 
fcp,  Bvo,,  51. 

A  Child's  Garland  op  Songs. 
Galliei-eii  from  '  A  Child's  Gardea  oi 
Vetses".  SetloMusicbyC.VluUElls 
Stanford,  Mub.  Doc.  410.,  at. 
seived;  31.  &f.,  cloUi  gill. 


Bak«r's    (Str    B.    W. 


The  Silver  Library, 

Ckown  Bvo,     3J,  6rf.  each  Vol 
Eight  Vi 


or  till  Duk«  ot 


I  Hisloty  o 


3&ring-Goald's  (Rav.  B.}  Carious  HythB 

ot  thi  Middle  AfM.    3^.  bd.  1 

Baiing-Oould'g   (Rev.    &,)  Otlgin    and 

DeyclopmeDl  ol  RsUflaiiB  Bellel.    a 

vols.     3r.  6df.  eacb. 
Bruuy's  <L«ay)  A  Vo;sge  In  ths '  Sua  - 

beam'.    With  66  Illustrations, 
Clodd'i  (E.)  Star;  of  Crtatloit : 

Account  oFEvolution.     With  77  lUiis- 

ttations,     3J.6rf, 
ConybeuB  (Bii.  W.  J.)  and  HowBon's 

(Very  Rat.  J.  B.)  Lire  and  Bpistlex  ar 

Bt.  Paul.    46  111  us  nations.     3;.  bd. 
DongnU'i    (L.)  Boggars   Ul;    a  Novi 

l]oyie'i(S>  Ooiiui)llloBh  Clarke:  a  Tale 

of  Monmouth's  RebelLon.     3J.  6d. 
Doyla'i  (I.  Canon)  Tbc  Captain  otthe 

pDlcttar,  and  oiher  Tales,     jr,  6d. 
Fionda'iOl.  A.)  Bhert  Etudiu  an  Gnat 

SabJecU.    4  vols,     3^,  dd.  each. 
FKiude'«{J.i.)0«»Br:aSketcb.    jr.erf, 
Froode'a   (J.   1.)  Thama*   Oailyle:   a 

History  of  his  Life, 

1795-1E35-    a  vols.     71. 

1834-1881.     3  YOls.     ^s. 
Frouda'a  (J.  I.]  T: 

bay,     31.  6d. 


Slcig'i  (Rbv.  Q,  B.) 

Wellingtan.     With  I'ori 
Haf^acd'a  (B.  B.)  Sha : 

.adventure,     3a  lllustralioos.     31.  uw. 
Raglard'i  (H.  E.)    Allan   Quatermaln. 

Willi  ao  Illustrations.     31.  6d. 
Hagjacd'!  {H.    B.)    Colonal    guarilsh, 

V.C. :   a.  Tale  of  Country  Life.      31. 

Hajgardl  (H.  B.)  Claopatra.      Witli  aq 

FuU.pnge  Illustrations.     3J.  6d. 
Haggard's    (H.     B.)    Brio     Brl^teyai. 

With  5t  Illustrations,     jj.  6d. 
Ha^ard'B  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    31.  6d. 
Harta'B  IBret)  In  the  CaFqulnei  Wondi, 

and  oCbsF  ScorleB.     31.  ly. 
Helmholti's    (Profeiiarl    Popular  Las- 

tures  on  Scientific  Bubjeou.      With 

68  Woodcuts,     a  vols.     31.  td.  each. 
Hoaltt'B    (W.)    VlBltB    to    Bemai'liabla 

Plum.     So  1]  lustrations,     jf,  6d. 
JetrirleE'  (R.)  The  Story  of  Ky  Baart : 

My  .Autobiography.      With  Portrait, 

y.6d. 
•-    ■    '|R.)FlBldandHedgaFaw.  With 


Porlc 
Jeffarlai' 


I    Bad   Daar.     With    1 
I.  6d. 


1  Two  GUalB  of  Don- 


JafTetlaB'  (B.|  Wood  Hafla;  a  Fable 
3J.  Srf. 

Knijht'i  (E.  P.)  Tba  CruUa  of  th 
'Uarta':  Ibe  Nairativeof  aSearch  fa 
Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  c 
Irinidad.  With  2  M.ips  and  a 
II  lustrations.    31.  6d, 


» 


Z.O.VG.WA.VS  *•  CO.S  STAVDARD  AND  GENERAL  WOUSS. 


Laafi  (ft.|  Caitam  aad  Mytb 

of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.     31.  oa 
Lmi  <J,  ft.)  uid  Claiurbuak>i  (W. 


BX.    IB8T,     ft 


ThB  SilTsr  Library — ctmtinuid. 

Stvmui'i  (Cardlnkl)  Kermont  burtiit 
npan  Subjtco  of  tha  Dsf.     %i.  &£ 

X«irniftn-|  (Cardln&l)  DlfflDnltlursIt  by 
ftBgllcmai  In  Catholia  Teschlnf  Cen- 
ildartd.    a  vols.     31.  bd.  ea^b, 

Hbwriui'i  (Cardinal}  Tbe  lds&  of  k 
Dntnnllr.     3c,  bd. 

Scvmui'i  {Cardlnii])  Btbllsal  uid 
'  MlrKOtBi.     y.  bd. 


Vjlh  Mapjaod7S  l^"^' 


HaTtlock.    31.  6if. 


•  GlemiBU  of  Bank- 
imolrf  St  Sir  Raarj 


*  (P.)  India,  vbM  can  It 

31,  e  ■ 

(F.) 


tfu  ■ 

BclsnoB  at  ReLLglon.     31.  &/. 
Varlyala'XDeaatHUtarrar-- 

nndar  tha  Enrptre.  8  vols. 
Mllt'i  (J.  B.)  Palltlul  Eflongi 
Mini  (J.  S.)  By  11610  ol  Logic 
■Unar'a  (Oao.)  Countrj  Plaaauraa ;  the 

Chronicle    of    &    Year    chie" 

Garden,     jr.  fii^. 
lasmui'i  (C^rdlnkl)  ftpalafla  Pre  Vtia 


u  Raman  i 
r.  W.  ea. 
.   31.  iW. 


Ilitarloal 


Tale. 

and  Hi 
^_  Icwinan' 
^H  DavBlo] 

H        Kannan- 
^H  FoDFtb 

^H        ruioB 

■         Ka^^r 


(Cardinal) 
■hatahai.     3  vols.     ji.  ■ 
lavmaD'a  (Cardinal)  CalUata:  a  Tale 

of  [he  Third  Cenluiy,     3J.  6rf. 
Havmui'a  (Cardloall  Loai  and  Qaln :  a 
■^-''      -..  bd. 

lOardtnal)   Eaaari,  Crillnl 


31,  6rf. 
al)       Y 


Vuloi 

U)     Tha     Fraient 
:>]|iia    in   England. 

J..  5rf. 
■ "---"iral)    Paraohlal 

rjaia  ^Brmaiia,    8  vols.     3/.  61^.  eacQ. 
lawman '■  (Cardinal)  BalaoHsn,  adapted 

10  ibe  Seasons  of  Ihe  EcclHuastical 

Yevir,  from  the  •  Parochial  and  Plain 

Sannoos'.     31.  64 


I   (Cardinal)  Laotoraa  oi 


Varloui  Oecaslani.    31.  fxi. 

Mawman-a  (Cardinal)  Tha  Via  Hsdla 
of  tha  ftndllnan  Cbonb,  Illustrated 
ID  Lectures,  &c    i  voR    31. 64  each, 

■amnaa'i    (Cardinal)  Dlacouraaa     t» 


Proator'i  (t).  ft.)  Rongh  Vara  mad 

PnclDr'i    (R.    ft.)    PlaaEant  War*  ti 

SDlenea.     31.  bd. 
-       ■■-».)  Mythi 


of  fti 


my,     31, 


and    HamlB 


PTOfUr'a(R.  ft.)NaturaStadIai.    31,64 
aUBlaya  (Blihop)  Familiar  BliMrjr  of 

airda,     160  Illusirations,     31,64. 
SIeienKin(RDbarCU>ul«latidO*bDarna'a 

(Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Boi.    31,  64 
Wayman'i  (Slanlay  J.)  Tha   MonM  of 

(ha  Walt:  a  Romance,     u.  &/. 
Wsod'i  (Hai.  J.  0.)  FatlBDd  RevUked. 

With  33  IllustrRtionj,     jt,  6,/, 
Vood'i  (Rav.  J.  0.)  Btrange  DnalUngB. 


Viih  So  III  us 
Vood'a  (Rav.  J 


lUusI 


,  a.)  Oat 


I  Cookery  and  Domestio  Management. 

,  Aotoil.—MoDmiN  Cooks  nr.    By  Eli7,a 

Acton.    With  150  Woodcou.     Fcp. 
V<ra..  4J.  64. 

Btill.— Works  t^  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
H'VTs  TO  Mothers  on  the  Manags- 


PRECNANClf.      Fcp.  SvO,, 


i 


LOffG.VA.VS  Sf  CO:S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL   WORKS. 


Cookery  and  Domestic  Hanagement-^ 


De  BaUB^Works  by  Mi 
Cakes  and  Confections  a  La  Mode. 
Fcp.  8VD..  II.  bd. 

Dkessko  Game  and  Poultey  i  la 

MooE.     Fcp.  Svo. ,  IS.  fid. 
DbESSKD    VBGBTABLES    i    LA    MoDB. 

Fop.  8vo.,  iJ.  6flL 
DKINKSXt^MODB.     Fcp.  Svo.,  II,  6d. 
ENTBiBS  X  LA  Mode.  Fcp.  8™.,  ii.  dd. 
CWsthhbXlaModK.    Fop.  8vo.,ii.6rf. 
fUDDlNGS  AND   PASTEY  A    LA   MODB. 

Fop.  8vo.,  Ii.  &d. 
Savoukiks  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.    8vo., 


Soups 


Sweets  and 

Mode.     Fcp 
Tempting   Di 


Dressed  Fish  X 

,  II.  6rf. 

ND  Supper   Dishes  X 


continued. 

i  by  Mrs.  De 


FiASAL  Decorations.      Sugifcsiiom 

and  Descfipiions.     Fcp,  8vo.,  ii.  6d. 

New-laid  Eggs  :  Hinls  for  Amaleur 


Whin 


By  H. 


HftiriBon.— Cookery  for  Busy  Lives 
AND  Small  Incomes.  By  Mary  Har- 
rison.    Cr.  Bvo.,  IJ. 

IiOBX. — Maigre  Cookery. 
Sidney  Lear. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic, 
By  W.  H.  aod  Mrs.  PooLk.  With 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.    Fcp.  8vo..  w.  6d. 

WeHt.— The  Mother's  Manual  ov 
Children's  Diseases.  By  Chafles 
West,  M.D,,S[c.     Fop.  8vo,,  aj.  &t 


MiBoellaneouB  cmd  Critioal  Works. 


.    Armstrong.      Fop. 

BVO.,  SI. 

Baaehot.— Literary    Studies.      By 


Baring- Qould,— Curious  Myths  oi 
THE  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S, 
Baking-Gould.     Crown  Bvo.,  3J.  fiA 


•r  oOar  leoris  by  Dr.  Boyd  see  Main. 
iiWfmani  fr  Co.'i  Calaloguc  of  Thta- 

logUsil  Works. 
Autumn   Holidays  op  a   Country 

Parson.    Crown  Svo..  31.  id. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.    Ciowa 


East   Coast  Days  t 

Crown  8vD. .  35.  fid. 
Landscapes.  Churches  and 

LiTiEs.    Crown  Bvo. ,  31.  64 
Leisure  Hours  in   Town. 


Lessons  of   Middle   Age. 

8vo.,  31.  dd. 
OuB  Little  Life. 

Bvo,.  3J.  6rf.  each. 
I  -OurHomklyComedy;  andTragedy. 

Crown  8»o.,  31.  6rf. 


0  Series. 


-Works   by   A.    K. 


Reckbations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Three  Series.    Cr,  Bvo..  51.  6i.  each, 
FustSeries.  Popular  Ed.  Bvo.,6<f.  swd. 

Butler.— Works  by  SAMUEL  BUTLKH, 
Op.  I.  ErBv^hon.     Cr,  Svo..  51. 
Op.  a.  The  Fair  Haven.    A  Workin 


of  1 


Cr.   8va. 


in  our  Lord's  Ministry. 

Op.  3.  Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay 
after  a  Completer  View  of  EvolutioiL 
Cr.  Bvo..  71,  bd 

Op.  ^.  Evolution,  Old  and  New, 

Cr.  Bvo.,   loi.  bd. 

Op.  5-   Unconscious  Memort.     Cr. 

Bvo.,  71.  bd. 
Op.  6.    Alps  and   Sanctuaries  of 

Piedmont  and  Canton    Ticino. 

Illustrated.      Post  'lo.,    loi,   bd. 
Op.  7.   Selections  f 


With    Bemirks 
'  Mental  Evolution 

Op.  8.'  Luck, 


Mr,    Romanes' 


Cunning,  as  the 
\K5  0F  Organic  Modifi- 
Cr.  Bvo.,  71.  M. 


Op.  9.  Ex  VOTO.  An  Account  of  the 
Sacro  Monte  or  New  JemaBlem  at 
Varatlo-SesioB.      loi.   &1. 

Holbein's  '  La  Danse  '.  A  Notv  M_ 
1  Drawiog  called  '  La  Dame '.    ^^^ 


MiflosUanaoDi  and  Critioal  'Works— con/i»uf if. 


HKlliweU-FhilllppB.— A  Calkntjab 

Oir       THS         HALLLVIELL  -   PHlLLtPPS 

Collection      of      Shakespearean 
Rarities.     Enlarged    bjr    BrnEsT    EL 
Baker,  F.S..\.     Sro.,  loi.  bd. 
Hodgson.  —  Outcast    Essays    and 

Vehse  TraTi'slations,     By  W.  Shad- 


[ 


HuUali.— Works  bj  John   Hullak, 
LL.D. 
COUBSB  OF  Lectures  on  the  His- 

>N  THE  TE  AN  Sl- 
ice AL  HlSTOKV. 

Jaftbrlea.— Woiks  by  Richabd  Jrp- 

Field  and  Hedgerow  :  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  Bvo..  31.  M. 
ThbStoby  Ot  Mv  Heart:  my  Auto- 
biography.    With  Poriraii  and  New 
Prfface  by  C.  J.  Longman.    Crown 
Svo.,  31.  6d. 
Red  Deer.     With  17  Illustrations  by 
].    Chaklton    and    H.    Tunalv. 
I  Crown  8vQ. ,  31.  &I, 

I       Tbs  Toilers  of  the   Field.    With 
L  Portrall  from  the   Bust  in  Salisbury 

Cathedral     Crown  Bvo.,  61. 
Wood  Magic:   a  Fable.     With  Vig- 
--■lebyE.V.a   Crown  Bvo.,  31.  6rf. 

JeW8blUT-—SS  LECTIONS     FROM     THE 

Letters  OF Geraldine  Ehdsok  Jews- 

BtntYTOjANEWKLSHCAHLTLS.   Edited 

byMra.ALtXANDBK  Iheland.  Svg.,165. 
JohnBOn.— TheIP  ATE  NTSB'sMANUAt.: 


Max   MuUep^Works    by   F.    Max 

INTHODOCTION    TO     THE     SCIENrE     OF 

RELIGION:  FoutLccmresdeliveredBt 

Ibe  Royal  Institution.    Cr.  Bra  .31.  &f. 
NATunAL    Religion.      The    Gifford 

LectHTM,  1888.     Cr,  Svo,,  to*.  6or. 
Physical    Religion.      'ITib    GtlTord 

Lectures,  1890,     Or.  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

"      Religion.  TheGif- 


=1.1^  L* 


Letters  PatI 
SON,  Patent  Agen: 
TiOlig. — Works  by  .Andhew  Lang.  _ 
LttTTEKS  TO  Dead  / 


Old  FmKWW.    Fcp.  Bvo.,  sj.  6d,  net 

LiTTEBS  OH  LiTKRATUHB,     Fcp.  BVO., 
SJ.  W,  rel. 

Maofarren.—LF.cTUfiES  ON  Hammond-. 

By  Sit  Geo,  A.  Macfabben,  8¥o..ia... 
MatthewB.— Pen  andInk;  Papersor 


.  Br 

■  ^ 


Br  ANDES  Matthews,    Crown  8vo.,3j 
Max   Mtijlor.— Works    by   F.    Ma: 

Mtil-LER. 

Hibbkrt  Lectures  on  the  Okioii 

Growth  of  Religion,  as  illu; 

tfBled    by    the    Religions    o[    Indif 

Crown  Svo,,  71.  dd.  \fonlitiMi<i 

SO.aao/sig3. 


'.64. 


Thbosopht  or  Psychological  Rbli- 
GioN,  The  Giffotd  Lecnires,  iSga. 
Cr,  avo. ,  i(w.  6d. 

India:    What  can  it  Teach  ds7 

Cr,  Svo, ,  31.  6d. 

MondaloBohn.— The     Lettehs    of 

Felix  Mendelssohn.     Translated  by 

Lady  Wallace,   a  voK  Cr.  3vo.,  tof. 
Jlilner.— CouNTHY    Pi.eascbes  :    (be 

Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 

By  Geoece  MiitNER,     Cr,  8va,  31.  6aL 
Perring.— Hard    Knots   in   Shake- 

— '.ABE,    By  Sir  Philip  Perking,  Ban. 
I,.  71.  6d. 
Front  or.— Works     hy      Richabd     A. 

Proctor. 

STUKNGTB    and   HAFPINES3.     With  9 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,,  51. 
Strength;    How  to   get   Strong  and 
keep  Sliong,  with  Chapters  oa  Row- 
ing and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the 
Waist.    With  9  IlTus.    Cr,  Bvo,  ai. 
BlohardBon. — National     Health, 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,     K.C.a     By    Sir     a    W. 
Richardson,  M.D.    Cr..  41.  6rf. 
Eoget.  — A  History  of   the    'Old 
Wateh-Colour    Society  '  (now    the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters   in  Water- 
Colours).     a/   John   Lewis   Roget. 
a  vol;.     Royal  Svo.,  421. 
KosBetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his   World,   and   bis   Pilgrimage,      By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.     With 
lUusttalions  and  design  on  cover    bf 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    Cc.  Svo., 

Sonthey.— Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  By  Robbxt 
South  EY.    Edited    by    E.    DOWDEN. 
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